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PREFACE. 



History without Geography is incomplete and unsatisfactory. The duty of the historian is, 
not only to record the events of his narrative, with their causes and consequences, but to sketch 
the attending scenes and circumstances, so as to present a clear and living picture of the whole. 
For this purpose Geography comes to the aid of History, 'to delineate the scenery of the histori- 
cal narrative, to describe the city or country where the event recorded transpired, to depict the 
mountain, plain, or valley, the ocean, sea, or river, the lake or fountain that blend in the surround- 
ing landscape. Nothing so effectually aids us to call up from the tomb the figure of the past and 
reinvest it with its former lineaments, as these changeless features of nature. These alone 
give reality and life to the picture. More than all else they carry us back to live in the bygone 
days of history, and to become living actors in its stirring scenes. 

Zion is still beautiful for situation, as in the days of the Psalmist ; the hills stand about Jeru- 
salem now as they did when their picturesque beauties inspired the song of the royal bard. 
There is the Mount of Olives, and Mount Moriah, with the deep, silent valley below ; and there 
is ««Siloa'8 brook," still fresh and full, as when it flowed ((fast by the oracle of God." The 
heights of Hebron, the grazing-grounds and wells of Beersheba, are the same as when Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob tended there their flocks. Lebanon and Carmel, Tabor, Hermon and 
Bashan, the Lake of Galilee and its winding shores, are clad still in all the varied beauties 
which held and charmed the eye of Jesus of Nazareth. These, contemplated in vivid mental 
conception, carry us back to walk with Jesus by the silent, solemn shore of that lake, to 
commune in spirit with the sweet singer of Israel, and to converse with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob on the tented field. 

Thus EListory and Geography are inseparably associated together, and should ever be studied 
in connection. Each, by association, lends new interest to the other ; and both are learned with 
more ease than either when studied separately. Read with ^careful reference to geographical 
and chronological data, locate in time as in history, and in space as in geography, the events 
of the past, trace upon chart and map the shifting scenes of the narrative, and what was before 
insipid and profitless, becomes, like the << expressive canvas" and the « speaking marble," in- 
stinct with Ufe and spirit. What was crowded in confusion upon the mind, spreads out in dis- 
tinct and beautiful perspective, leaving an impression clear and abiding as the landscape of 
the painter. 

History and Geography are by common, consent considered indispensable branches of study 
in every primary school. Ancient history and classical geography occupy a large place in every 
liberal course of education, and why ? only that, as names and places occur in conversation, 
reading, or public address, we may have some acquaintance with their relative position and 
importance, together with the historical incidents with which they are associated. But the 
eitiea and sites of Scripture History come before us in reading, in conversation, and in the 
instructions of the pulpit, every day of our life, from childhood to hoary age, while we live 
in profound ignorance of them, and count it no reproach, no loss. Sacred History and 
Geograp hy, infinitely more important and more attractive than the histories and geographies 
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of our schools, has no place in our public systems of education. What school or academy, even 
when proposing a course of study peculiarly select and religious — what system of Public Edu- 
cation — what College or Theological Seminary even, includes in its plan of study the Geography 
and History of the Bible? How many, accordingly, read the Scriptures daily, and fgr half a 
century profess to expound them it may be, without any just conception of the localities and 
scenery of Bethlehem, of Nazareth, of Capernaum, of Jerusalem, of the Mount of Olives, or of 
dark Gethsemane — ^localities and scenes around which cluster the most hallowed associations 
of the Christian. 

The following work is the result of an humble effort and an earnest desire to associate together, 
for reasons which have been briefly indicated, the History and Geography of the Scriptures, 
and to allure the young and assist them in an interested and intelligent perusal of the Book of 
God. Whatever may be the consideration in which this Text Book itself shall be held, we claim 
that the subject of it undeniably ought to have a place, not only in the Bible-class and Sunday- 
school, but in the primary and grammar school, the college and the theological seminary. 

The general plan of the book is the same as that of the Historical Geography of the 
Bible, published in 1849, 12mo. It is not, however, a reprint, but a separate, independent 
treatise, which has called the writer to a new and extended course of reading preparatory to 
the task of constructing this Text Book and Atlas. What was scattered in many volumes is 
here brought together, *' with no cursory pains, to save the reader a far longer travail of wander- 
ing through so many desert authors." It is offered to the public, not as an improved edition 
merely, but as a substitute for the Historical Geography. It is the result of much more ex- 
tended study and experience. The maps of that work are lithographs, very small, meagre, and 
unsatisfactory : this has a series of maps entirely new, large, full, and distinct. One new map 
has been added. The series is adapted to different periods of Scripture Hbtory, to form a com- 
plete Historical Atlas of the Bible. For this purpose the maps have been prepared on 
the basis of Eiepert's Bible Atlas, compared with that of Wieland and Ackermann, and the 
maps of Drs. Robinson and Wilson, Lieutenant Lynch, Layard, Colonel Chesney, &c. They 
have been engraved on steel plates, in such distinctness and beauty that we think they cannot 
fail to oommend themselves to the favourable consideration of the public. 

The text has been compressed into the narrowest limits that seemed compatible with the 
design of presenting a satisfactory compend of the wide range of Biblical Geography, Chro- 
nology, and History, without reducing it to a barren, repulsive series of isolated statistics. 

Special attention has been given to the Chronology of Sacred History. The division of the 
work by chapters has been made in conformity with the extraordinary parallelisms which the 
history of the Old Testament presents. A little attention to these divisions, compared with 
the summary which is found on pages 48, 44, will establish several great landmarks in the 
chronology of the Scriptures, to which intermediate events may be easily referred^ so that each 
shall take its relative position in ^e long series of ages, without encumbering the memory with 
a wearisome accumulation of historical dates. Such indeed is the beautiful simplicity of the 
chronology of the Bible, that its great outlines, may, in a single hour, be so impressed on the 
memory as never to be forgotten. 

By means of the Chronological Table and the General Index, this book, like the Historical 
Geography, offers the advantages of a G«setteer for oecasional reference, as well as of a 
manual for the consecutive reading and study of the Bible. 

Such are the ends proposed in the preparation of this Text Book and Atlas. For many 
weary months they have been pursued with watchful care and laborious diligence; but with 
what propriety or success remains to be seen in the judgment which the book awaits from the 
public to whom it is submitted. In common with other works of a kindred character, it has 
at least this special claim for public favour, that it offers to our Institutions of Learning, 
of whatever grade or name, an opportunity of introducing the study of the Bible into their 
course of education, without disturbing the denominational or sectarian prejudioen of any 
religious creed. 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



SnrcE the publication of this Text Book and Atlas, several learned and elaborate works have 
been added to the collection of authors from which the materials for this book were derived. 
Ritter has completed, in three additional volumes, his Yergleichende Erdkunde der Sinai- 
Halbinsel, von PalSstina und Syrien, — a vast storehouse of all that relates to the geography 
of Palestine and Syria. Dr. Robinson has published his renewed Biblical Researches, the 
result of a second journey through Syria and Palestine ; and to these we may add Sonar's 
Notes, 2 vols. Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, Van de Yelde's Narrative of a Journey through 
Syria and Palestine, 2 vols. 8vo, Rev. J. L. Porter's Five Years in Damascus, 2 vols. 8vo, and 
Jh. Barclay's City of the Great King, not to mention the journals of numerous tourists. The 
anther himself has also enjoyed the privilege of travelling in Egypt, across the Desert, through 
Palestine, and over the mountains of Lebanon. In this revision the effort has been carefully 
to oonsolt and compare the works above mentioned, combined with the results of personal 
obeenration and inquiry, and to present in these pages a condensed statement of the most 
reliable conclusions of modern research, down to the present time, into the History and Topo- 
graphy of lands of the Bible. The Index — always the most valuable part of any work that 
k worthy of being studied — has been revised with peculiar care, and every text verified by 
examination, at an expense of time and patience which none can duly appreciate who has not 
subjected himself to these fameless and exhausting labors. With this brief statement the Text 
Book and Atlas is commended to the continued patronage of the public. 



SUGGESTIONS TO INSTRUCTORS. 

Any Bible or Sunday-school class might study this Text Book with sufficient thoroughness, 
by appropriating to it one lesson in a week for a single year; and any college, academy, or pri- 
mary school might allot this amount of time to the study of the Holy Scriptures, at some con- 
venient hour, without any apparent interference with the progress of the pupils in their secular 
studies, while they would acquire an acquaintance with the History, Chronology, and Geography 
of the Bible, that would lend new attractions to this holy book, and by the grace of God might 
win them to such a perusal of His word as would enlighten the eyes, rejoice the heart, and con- 
vert the soul. The entrance of it giveth light ; it giveth understanding to the simple, 

A wider range of description, and a fuller detail of events and incidents, arranged and 
grouped accordii^ to the same general plan, might seem desirable ; but such an expansion was 
incompatible with the limits proposed for this Tbxt Book, and the ends designed in the com- 
pilation of it. 

But in either case the Biblb itself must be the principal Text Book, to the study of which 
Bodi compends and manuals may be subservient, while they are never to supersede the diligent 
perusal of Qod's own Word. Select portions of the Scripture History should ever be assigned 
as the lesson for rehearsal, in connection with either manual of Biblical Geography; and every 
locality should be distinctly traced on the map— even if it is not inserted, it should be referred 
to its appropriate position. 
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Let tho reader begin, as has been already suggested on another occasion, by establishing a 
few landmarks, as central points from which to determine the relative positions of other places. 
The outlines of the lands of the Bible are comprehended by a single glance at the Atlas. 
Palestine is included between the eastern coast of the Mediterranean and the line of the 
Jordan with its lakes and the Dead Sea. Jerusalem is the great central point to which the 
bearings and distance of cities and countries may be referred. Locate these distinctly in the 
mind as points of departure, for convenient reference, and the outline may be filled without 
confusion as the details shall arise. Natural features, relative position and distance, should be 
distinctly noted ; but to give specific boundaries, to attempt to define with accuracy the distance 
and bearing of difierent localities, is worse than useless. It leads to positive error by confound- 
ing the true with the false, the certain with the uncertain. The relative position and extent of 
Judea, for example, of Samaria, and of Galilee, cannot be mistaken ; but who can define their 
exact limits ? The territory of Judah and Benjamin among the tribes, and of Philistia among 
the foes of Israel, may be distinctly noted, but it is neither easy nor important to trace 
their specific boundaries. 

The names of ancient cities that still remain, the ruins by which they are identified, and the 
scenery which invests them, have wonderful power to daguerreotjrpe them on the mind, and, like 
the faithful remembrancer of a lost friend, to suggest a thousand endearing recollections. 

With these suggestions this little manual is respectfully commended to the consideration of 
parents, superintendents, and instructors, with the hope that it may serve in some degree to call 
their attention to a most important but neglected branch of education, and to one of the most 
efficient means of alluring and aiding the young in the acquisition of knowledge which it is 
most important for them to know — the knowledge that may make them wise unto Eternal Life. 



AUTHORS CONSULTED. 

Reland's Palestina, 2 vols, quarto — Bitter's Erdkunde, 14th, 15th, and 16th parts, 4 volumes, relating 
to the Peninsula, to Palestine, and Syria, and to Judah, Samaria, and Galilee — ^Winer's Biblischcs Real- 
worterbuch, third edition — Yon R&umer's Palilstina — ^Arnold's Palilstina, Historisch-Geographisch, with 
Helmuth's Map, one of the best that has been published — Several German Commentators, particularly 
Rosenmiiller, Thenius, Kiel, and Havemick, together with Alexander on Isaiah — ^Robinson's Researches- 
Wilson's Lands of the Bible — ^Lepsius's Letters-— Jahn's Hebrew Commonwealth — ^De Saulcy's Journey 
round the Dead Sea — Kitto's History of Palestine— Cyclopaedia — Scripture Lands, &c. — ^Transactions of 
the Royal Geographical and Royal Asiatic Societies — The Works of Joseph Schwarti, Rohr, Wheeler; 
iogether with the articles of Dr. Robinson and the American Missionaries in the Bibliotheca Sacra, which 
enrich the varied literature of this learned and valuable Journal — ^The Travels of the Rev. Drs. Olin and 
Durbin; of Lamartine, Stevens, and many others — ^Williams' Holy City — ^Bartlett's Walks about Jerusalem, 
Ac. On the Chronology of the Scriptures, Browne's Ordo Ssdclorum. On the Region of Mesopotamia, 
the Tigris and Euphrates, Colonel Chesney's Survey. On Nineveh, Babylon, &o., the several works 
of Layard, Bonomi, &o. On the Tenth Chapter of Gknesis, Ejiobel's Volkertafel, Dr. Robinson on the 
Harmony of the Gh)spels, and Strong's Harmony and Exposition. On the Acts of the Apostles, Hackett's 
Commentary, Smith's Shipwreck of St. Paul, and the late and incomparable work of Conybeare and 
Howson on the Life of St Paul, 2 vols, quarto. On the Book of the Revelation, Brewer's Patmos and 
the Seven Churches. 

The Maps are after the model of Kieperf s Bible Atlas, modified by reference to Wieland and Acker- 
mann's Bible Atlas — ^the Yblkertafel of Knobel — Zimmermann's series of Maps of the Peninsula, 
Palestine, and Syria, accompanying the volumes of Bitter's Erdkunde — Helmuth's Map of Palestine, 
together with the Maps of Drs. Robinson and Wilson, and those of Conybeare and Howson. 
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GEN. X. 

1 i iI3 comprises the world as knov/n to the ancient Hebrev/s, with the exception on iho eaat, of India, and the 
•ink icvvTL region of Sinim, supposed to be China; and on the west of Mauritania. The author, in locating theae 
anc ent tr'bes of men, availed himself of the labours of G^senius, Ewald, Hitzig, and others, together with the re- 
seal chos cf the most reliable geographers and antiquaries. Askenaz, according to these authorities, occupies the 
western part of Asia Llinorj Togarmah is Armenia , and Gomor occupies the region of Cappadocia between them; 
Riphath. the author locates on the sDuthem shore of the Black Sea. north of Gomer; but in accordance with others 
it is also referred to the region north of this sea. Gog. and Mogo^, the land of Gog, in conformity with classical 
and Arm.enian authors, is placed north of Armenia, in the ne'shbourhood of Togarmah, Meshech, and Tuba!, 
whose position is clearly defmed. They are also set farther nor*h, to represent the Scythian nations. 

Tarshish, Gen. x. 4, Kieport also identif.cs v/ith Tarsus in Gilicia; alleging that Spain was at this time unlcr;Dv.'n 
to the Hebrews. At a jaier period. Tarshish became the name of the Etruscans, who inhabited a part both of 
Spain and cf Italy, r'asluh, Casluhim, should be located on the routh-cast angle of the Mediterranean, carrt cf 'he 
Nile, between Eg^^t and Palestine; instead of oceup)'ing its present position on the map 

The true position cf the descendants cf Jrktan. in southern Arabia, is quite uncertain. Tiiese have been varied 
•n a few instances on the authority of Knobel in his Volkertafol. Only those names are underlined vrith colon ra 
which are best known and have their position most clearly defmed. Later names wMch occur in the I rcrhets, 
such as Persia, Nubia, &c., are not underlined, and classical names not found in the Bible are set in smaller v/ye. 

The extent of the ancient Assyrian empire is also distinctly indicated, and the localit.es entered accordir.r- tc ** <» 
Potest ond best authorities of English residents, surveyors, and travellers. 
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li^l:?- ind the follovv'ir.i3 Maps of ralemine nro orr..: -.rufjlCvl cr. the hn.303 of Dr. ?v.obinson'B mapS| reduced by 
Mif/rcrt. v/ho execute i those maps under the d!ro :ion of Dr. K The plan of tho Sinaitio group is modi£ed to 
:orre?.c:it the rlains on the south of Sinai, in connection with that of Er P.ahah. where Dr. R. suppa«e8 the 
Jf:r:ie:i'e' to hive stood on the C^-vlr.^'; of the law. 

'rn the south and eo>.^t of i?ina: is seen the plain of Sebaiyeh. which, extending several miles, ofiero a wider ran^e 
of ground for the }i03t>5 of Israel, and is astnimed by Hitter and nnany others to have been the station of the Ismel- 
:*ea when thev ref-eivoJ the lav/ from Sinai. 

After Icavinir Sinai, the r-?ute and the stations of the !3raelitca are quite conjectural. The continuous red '.ine 
cen'^tc: 'ho tra-.v: cf the Trmciites an sko-crhcd by Dn R. ; the shorter lines, gnreen and blue, indicate the deviations 
frcn^. thir, rcu*o, on *h-o jra}:T03ition that the children of Israel occupied the plains on the south of Sinai, and from 
th .=j station rroc-ce-lei in a direct, lino acrc.is '.he dcrort tov/ard Peor-shoba to Kaiesh-bamea in the de':ort be^ov/; 
:r.:l then a^iin, after *.hirty-eir':t yonrB* v/r^ndcrinr; in the desert, are found at another Kadesh-bamoa, in the deep 
valley hclov/ the Dead Coa Th's virtually suppoces that there v.'ore tv.'o j^lacos having the sair.e nants, one upon 
the westcrr. part of the ^^cit plateau of the desert; the other, in the deep valley of the Arabah, belov/ the ]?eaJ 
Sea. J:ee raTcs £c^, ^6. 

T.cTsiuc contends with '"jrcat camestnesn and for?c, that the lav/ rr;u.it have been given on Mount Serbah a* the 
distance of a day's journey c: '.."ioro north-v/est from Ginai. near t^.? de^Jcrt of Sin. It rises in lonolier, loflier gran- 
deur, to the obser/cr, than Sir.ai itself, thou^'^h so:ncv.'hat inferior in ho".3ht. About its base is spread a charming 
:>a3ir. ef the rieher.t vcrdur?, watered by perennial ctreains of v.'aten T!v:j mysterious Sinaitic in.?or'.ption3 or it3 
rocky faoinfj;? in every J-reoti-sri prove it to have been frequented as a saered mountain by the pilgrims v/ho roooried 
tneso memorials of them.eelves, whi.-h rem.ain imperishable af\or all else relating to them, their language, thoir re- 
i jon. and their country has been totally lost This theory of Lepsius v.'ould essentially change again the probable 
^^..? :f the Israelites through the desert. Eul Serial :i'.-Ar.c:: v.'ithout the ii^TOup of Sinai and oannot W(.-li ij? 
"I'l-"-* Lo conform to the eondilior.i' cf the nar.'-ative. 



[iXX[F^[L^KQA^[I@Kl ©IF 'W/hiP GDo 

GEN. X. 

1 liI3 comprises the world as known to the ancient Hebrews, with the exception on the eaat, of India, an J th« 
•ink icv.Ti region of Sinim, supposed to be China; and on the v/est of Mauritania. The author, in locating Uieae 
anc ent tribes of men, availed himself of the labours of G-esenius, Ewaid, Hitzig, and others, together with the le- , 
searches of the most reliable geographers and antiquaries. Askenaz, according to these authorities, occupies the 
western part of Asia Llinorj Togarmah is Armenia, and G-omor occupies the region of Cappadocia between them; 
Riphath. the author locates on the couthem shore of the Black Sea. north of Gomer; but in accordance with others 
it is also referred to the region north of this sea. Gog. and i^vIagog. the land of Gog, in conformity with classical 
and Annenian authors, is placed north of -^Vrmenia, in the neighbourhood of Togarmah, Meshech, and Tubal, 
v/hcse rositicn is clearly defmed. They are alco set farther north, to represent the Scythian nations. 

Tarshish, Gen. x. 4, Kiepert also identif.es with Tarsus in Gilicia. ailoging that Spain was at this time unknov/n 
to the Hebrews. At a jaier period, Tarshish became the name of the Etrascans, who inhabited a part both ot 
Spain and of Italy, r'asluh, Casluhim, should be located on the .':outh-cast angle of the Mediterranean, cac^t of *he 
Nile, between Eg^^t and Palestine, instead of ocoup}'-ing its present position on the map 

The true position cf the descendants cf Jrktan, in southern Arab.a. is quite uncertain. Tiiese have been varied 
•n a few instances on the authority of Knobel in his Volkertafel. Only those names are underlined v.Kth colours 
which are best knov.m and have their position most clearly defmed. Later names which occur in the Prcrheis, 
such as Persia, Nubia, 6co., are not underlined,, and classical names not found in the i&ible are set in smaller type 

The extent of the ancient Assyrian empire is also distinctly indicated, and the local! I, as entered accordir.r tc *^ «» 
in test or.d best authorities of English residents, surveyors, and travellers. 



THB -WORUD AS KNOWIT TO THE HEBREWS 

ACCORDING TO THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT. 
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I'-'iI-: ir.d ihe foWovr.r.^ 2/!ap3 of I :t:o:'/.:r.c Ciro -"v. TMoto.i cr. r.ho b:i;;o.: rf T^r. P-obinson's maps, rean^d by 
}[':<:■ cr:*. v/ho exccu'.ci tho:^ mnrs uridor '.he d>o. lion of rir. Tl. The jlnn of Vivj oinaltio group is msdi£ed to 
to| r'^^ont the jla-ns en t::c couth of C;;nn:. in Ci?r.r.-??-!cn v.K'.h that of Er P.ahah. where Dr. R. suppoFoa the 
r. ':r: I c! !*.'?? io h'lve ylood or. '.ho Kvir..' of tho lav/. 

■ 'n the couth and o".-:*. of Zir.-xi is neon the dain of rvcbaiveh. \vh.'?h, cxtendin.-: several miles. ofTers a wider rar.^3 
DJ* {ground for the }inc.tr; '""f Israel, and is asnurned by il/.*.cr and many others to have been the station of the Israel- 
'.tes v.'hor. tlicv roooivo:! tho '.av/ from o.nai. 

j-.i'.CT leavir." Gin'ii. tho rou*.c and t:.e jj*.!iv!onc; of the iJfaeli*oa are :iu:'e conjc3*.unl. The continuous red lin^ 
(!cn'^*«?3 *.he tra.*!: cf "ho ^-'^aci!t•?3 ar-. rko'c-h'^d by Dr. P,. ; tho fihortcr linos, rrccn and blue, indicate the devls'.icns 
from th!n rcu'o. en O.-.c riyrosition that the; ohii:'.ron of Israel occupe.l the plainr; on the south of oinai. and from 
ih t? jratior; yrooco.Icd >. rt d'.TOvl V.r.c aorc : •. *.hc d-^.^.o/t tov.-ard Pc*^:-Khriba to rCadcoh-bamea in tho desert be^ov.'; 
rr.-l then ar'i'n, rS'.r-r •:-'rty-c!'.':t y^arr' v/-r.J.':?r.nr; :r. t!:c lo.^ort, aro fr-und at another rladesh-bam on, in th? deep 
va'.-ov bolc'v tho I.' cad ) ■■?a T";.'3 vir'uaT.v rurr^noo that there v'-?ro tv.-o vlaco3 havinf^ tho same narr.e. one itT^on 
the "VTGtcrr. rart cf the ,"-r-.t : '.';*.eau of the do.-'crt; the othe'. "n the d:jer valley of the Arabah, he!ov.» the I?eai 
e-pa Tee lajo.; £5, ^6. 

' cr-F'-UD ccr^t'Tid:; with :-:•''.-'.*. carnertneso and fo:?e. '.h.at th.c \'.\\v irMri ha-o boon c;iven on Mourt Serbal. at the 
dir/.anee of a day's journey or 'ncre riortI:-v/cst from G!na:. near *■■.■? ^e:ert Df Sn. It r;i03 in lonelier, loi'lier grm- 
dcur. to the obrer.'or, than '3'r.a: i*.':e!f, th^u^h r.o:^:e'.v::at ir.vr ->r in h-'-j ;t. About its base is srread a oharm-nj 
ja.-:.';5 cf th.e ri?ho~t vcr::ur'?. v.V'.tored I'v rerenniil ,:tr-?a:r.r? of v-iter. T'.e n^.vo'e-iou.; fi'-inaitie ln3or!rt!on? on \'j 
ro?>y fat-inr;.' in every d're't! .r. rr?-v? it t-"> liave b";:n frequon'.c 1 a.: a .=?-i?red mr,ur.ta:n by tho piljrims v.'V.o reoorJoi 
:';?5'3 memoriala of tl-.err.:.elv-,M; v/hi.-h reinain iniperiohablo alVjr a!! o'.se relating to them, their lanjuaje, their re- 
'. J .7n. and their country has been totally lost. Thia theory of Lojaiua v/ould essentially change agaja the probable 
r- ..^ .-.: the Israelites through the (icnert. But I'Jorl:)! .r.-irJ.- v. .ti.cv.t tl'.o .-jroup of oinai and oannot Wf !. ■-,.» 
-: ■•• :o conform to the eon.i:tio::? cf the :ia.r:a-ive. 



THE boiirdarles of Palestine are indicated acoordlr.,^ to their probable limits. The exact boundaries of tho 
tribes cannot bo def.ned, but their relative position and the comparative extent of their territories are indicated 
approximately on the map. Sometimes the claims of the tribes by promise extended beyond their actual possoaaion 
by conquest, as in the instances of Judah, Dan. Asher, and Manassoh. Tliis with reference to the land of Ihfl 
Philistines is indicated by the crossing of different colours; the independent tribes of Oeshur, Bashan, Maaohali, 
^TC, in the territory assigned to the half- tribe of Manaszieh. east of the Jordan, are represented by double 
coloured lines. 

It is a \'ain attempt to dofme with precision the boundarico of the several tribes. The effacing hand of time has 
thoroughly obliterated them; but their relative position, magnitude, and importance may be distinctly noted, together 
with ihelr natural scenery and soil. With the knov/ledge of these v/e may well be content In geography, as in 
histrry, • general outline is more easily retained, more satisfactory, and more profitable than a minute detail Saoh 
an outline is presented in these boundaries, without any claim to minute accuracy. 

The Cities of the Plain, Sodom, Gomorrah, Zoar, Admah, and Zoboim, are entered on the map according to tfao 
lute researches of the French traveller De Saulcy. The discovery of the sites of Sodom and Gomorrah by thii 
traveller is pronounced by an English journalist to be one of the most striking in the whole range of biblical anti 
quity. The disinterment of Nineveh may be of more importance in it.«j results to the historian and the antiquary, 
but as a matter of feeling, it is of small moment compared with the discovery of Sodom and Gomorrah. "There 
is something strangely awful in the idea of these living monuments of Divine vengeance, yet remaining after six 
mid thirty centuries, v/ith the actual marks of the instrument of their ovortbj-ow still visible upon their blasted ruins." 
These discoveries, however, have not been comlrmed by subsequent travellers, and the concliisions of De 
Sauloy must be regarded as questionable. Tho region around Jerusalem, where the most interesting looal 
ir.?id-?.it3 aro clustered tc.;:et;:er. is exhibited or. a larger scale in the n-jirj-in. Karoshoth should bo entered 
rear ITazor. 

Hnrosheth, the scene of tho overthrow of Si.'^.era and hio ho.7*.s. 's located by Dr. Thomson, not south of th# 
■//nters of Merom. but at the bajo of Carmel. on tho river Kirf'^cn. c?!nni'\r. jir.-^ a narrow pass where tho Plain 
v'f T.7- Vnolon opens out into that of Acre. 



GEN. X. 

1 ciI3 comprises the world as knov/n to the ancient Hebrews, with the exception on the east, of India. ?:r.i tr.e 
•Jink :cv/n region of Sinim, supposed to be China ; and on the v/est of Mauritania. The author, in locating t:ioa« 
anc.ent tribes of men, availed himself of the labours of G-esenius, Ewaid, Hitzig, and others, together witi^i the re- . 
seaiohos cf the most reliable geographers and antiquaries. Askenaz, according to these authorities, occupies the 
we?:em part of Asia Llinor; Togarmah is Armenia, and Gomer oc:;upies the region of Cappadocia between them; 
Riphath. the author locates on the couthem shore of the Black Sea. north of Gomer; but in accordance vrith o*hers 
it is also referred to the region north of this sea. Gog. and Magog, the land of Gog, in conformity with clas.'^ical 
and Armenian authors, is placed north of itjrmcnia, in the ne'ghtourhood of Togarmah, Meshech, ar.d Tuba:, 
v/hcse position is clearly defined. They are alr,o set farther north, to represent the Scythian nations. 

Tarshish, Gen. x. 4, Kieport also identif.es with Tarsus in Cilicia; alleging that Spain was at this time ur.'kr'O-.vn 
to the Hebrews. At a later period, Tarshish became the name of the Etruscans, who inhabited a part both of 
Spain and cf Italy, r'asluh, Casluhlm, should be located on the nouth-cast angle of the Mediterranean, oar;'. :f *he 
Nile, between Eg}'pt and Palestirie, instead of ocoup}'ing its present position on the map 

The true position cf the descendants cf Jrktan, in southern Arabia, is quite uncertain. Tiiese have tc-:-i. vrt.-irxl 
'n a few instances on the authority of Knobel in his Volkertafel. Only those names are underlined wi'.h colon .-.j 
which are best known and have their position most clearly deHned. Later names \vl ich occur in the r .-crr.eis, 
fiuch as Persia, Nubia, dec, are not underlined, and classical nam.es not found in the Bible are set in sry.allcr :ype. 

The extent of the ancient Assyrian empire is also distinctly indicated, and the looalil.ds entered a'^cor^'.iv.:- tc '^ « 
iptest and best authorities of English residents, surveyors, and travellers. 
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THKIVOKI^D AS V3(QWN TO THE HEBREWS 

ACCORD! NO TO TH E MOSAI C ACCOU NT . 




TKI^' "ind the following Maps of Falerstine arc crr.otniotcJ on tlio bases of Dr. F-obinson's maps, redii:red by 
rlicport. v/ho executed those maps under the direction of Dr. R. The plan of the Sinaitio group is modiCsd to 
lerre-ent the plains on the south of Sinai, in conneotion with that of Er E.ahah. where Dr. R. suppoFea the 
Ir-r'ieii -e?. to have stood on the giving of the law. 

Cn the south and cast of 8ir.ai is seen the plain of Sebaiyeh, which, extending several miles, oHern a wider ran ^-3 
Df ground for the liost.3 of Israel, and is assumed by Ritter and many others to have been the station of the Israel- 
ites when thcv rooeivci the lav/ from Sinai. 

Ai\cr leaving Sinrii. the route and the stations of the Israelites are quite conjectural. The continuous red line 
cionotos 'he tra'»k of the Israelites a.T sketched by Dr. R. ; the shorter linos, green and blue, indicate the deviations 
from this route, on the surrosition that the children of Israel occupied the plains on the south of Sinai, and from 
ih^s station proceeded in a direct line acro.':s the desert tov/ard Becr-sheba to Kadesh-barnea in the dofiort belov/; 
nnd then again, aflcr thirty-eirht years' wandering in the desert, are found at another Kadosh-bamoa, in the* deep 
v-ailey belov/ the Dead Sea Th!s virtually supposes that there v/ere two places having the same name, one upon 
the western part of the great plateau of the desert; the other, in the deep valley of the Arabah, belov/ the Dead 
Sea. S^o pages §S, 56. 

I.crsius contends with great camestness and force, that the lav/ mu.st have been given on Mount Serbal, at the 
distance of a day's journey or more north-v/cst from Sinai, near the deport of SirL It rises in lonelier, loftier gran- 
deur, to the obscr\'-er, than Sinai itself, though somcv/hat inferior in height. About its base is spread a charming 
Dasis of the richest verdure, v/atered by perennial .streams of v/ater. Tlic m.yoterious Sinaitic in.3er!ption3 on its 
rocky facings in every d'reotioii prove it to have been frequented as a sacred mountain by the pilgrims v/ho recorded 
tr.cso memorials of themselves, which remain imperishable aflor all else relating to them, their language, their re- 
i.g-on. and their country has been totally lost This theory of Lopsius v/ould essentially change again the probable 
r.^ ;-.c :f the Israelites through the desert. Eut S<?rbal strir.d? v.'.thout the group of Sinai and cannot w».-ll -^^ 
"5. -1.1.^ :,o conform to the condition? of the narrative. 



THIS ind the follovw-ing Maps of Fa:cr,tir.c arc rcn.i'.ruoteJ on the bases of Dr. r-obinson's maps, red-jced by 
rlicrcrt, who executed those maps under the diroiiion of Dr. K. The plan of tho Sinaitio group is modified to 
rcrrcp.ent the plains on the south of Sinai, in connection with that of Er Rahah. where Dr. R. 8uppo.«Jes the 
iLrncliief. to have stood on the £^v'.n^ of the law. 

On the south and east of Sintii is seen tho plain of Sebaiyeh, which, extending several miles, offers a wider ran 33 
Df ground for the liosfs of Israel, and is assumed by Ritter and many others to have been the station of the Israel- 
ites when they received the lav/ from Sinai. 

After leaving Sinai, the route and tho stations of the Israelites are quite conjectural. Tho continuous red line 
denotes the tra'»k of the Israelites a.T sketched by Dr. R. ; the shorter lines, green and blue, indicato the do\'iatioi\2 
from this route, on the surrosition that the children of Israel occupied the plains on the south of o"nai. and from 
th s station proceeded in a direct lino acrocs the desert tov/ard Beer-sheba to Kadesh-barnea in the deport belov/; 
and then again, after thirty-eight years' wandering in the desert, are found at another Kadesh-bamoa. in the d.eep 
valley belcv/ the Dead Sea Th's virtually suppo.^es that there v.^ere tv/o places having tho same name, one upon 
the westem part of tho great plateau of the desert; the other, in tho deep valley of the Arabah, belov/ the Dead 
Sea. See pages 55, 56. 

I.epsius contends with great camestneso and force, tliat the law must havo been given on Mount Serbal, at the 
distance of a day's journey or more north-v/est from Sinai, near the dersert of Sin. It rises in lonelier, loftier gran- 
dour, to the observer, than Sinai itself, though somcv.'-hat ir.for'or in height. About its base is spread a charming 
ja.^is of tho richest verdure, v/atered by perennial streams of Vv'atcr. Tlie mys-.erious Sinaitio in.->.?ription? on its 
rocky facings in every direction prove it to have been frequented as a sacrod mountain by tho pilgrims Vv'ho recordei 
inesG memorials of themselves, wliich remain imperishable aflor all else relating to them, their language, their re- 
i.gion. and their country has been totally lost This theory of Lopsiua v/ould essentially change again the probable 
r.:^^-.:; ci the Israelites through the desert. But Serbal stand? v.'.thout the group of Sinai and cannot wvli b-i 
■y.-' .l-.i to conform to the conditio::? cf the narrative. 



THE bourdaries of Palestine are indicated according to their probable limits. The exaot boundaries of the 
tribes cannot be defined, but their relative position and the comparative extent of their territories are indicated 
approximately on the map. Sometimes the claims of the tribes by promise extended beyond their actiial possensioii 
by conquest, as in the instances of Judah, Dan. Asher, and Manassoh. Tliis v^th reference to the land of the 
Philistines is indicated by the crossing of different colours; the independent tribes of Greshur, Bashan, Maachali, 
toe. in the territory assigned to the half-tribe of Manassoh, east of the Jordan, are represented by double 
coloured lines. 

It is a \-ain attempt to defme with precision the boundaries of the several tribes. The effacing hand of time has 
thoroughly obliterated them j but their relative position, magnitude, and importance may be distinctly noted, together 
with their r.atural scenery and soil. With the knowledge of these v/e may well be content In geography, as in 
hisiDry, • general outline is more easily retained, more satisfactory, and more profitable than a minute detail Such 
an outline is presented in these boundaries, without any claim to minute accuracy. 

The cities of the Plain, Sodom, Gomorrah, Zoar, Admah, and Zeboim, are entered on the map according to tho 
late researches of the French traveller De Sauloy. The discovery of the sites of Sodom and Gomorrah by this 
traveller is pronounced by an English journalist to be one of the most striking in the whole range of biblical anti 
qulty. The disinterment of Nineveh may be of more importance in iia results to the historian and the antiquary, 
but as a matter of feeling, it is of small moment compared with the discovery of Sodom and Gomorrah. "Thew 
is something strangely awfiil in the idea of these living monuments of Divine vengeance, yet remaining afler six 
ind thirty centuries, with the actual marks of the instrument of their overthrow still visible upon their blasted niina" 
'These discoveries, however, have not been confirmed by subsequent travellers,, and the conclusions of Do 
Sauloy must bo regarded as questionable. Tho region around Jerusalem, where the most interesting local 
inoideiits are clustered to.-^ether. is exhibited on a larger scale in the margin. Harosheth should be entered 
rear ITazor. 

Harosheth, the scene of the overthrow of Sisera and his ho3*.s. is located by Dr. Thomson, not south of th# 
waters of Merom, but at the base of Carmel.. on tl-.e river Klshon, ccmmnnJlng a narrow pass where tho Plain 
of E.^.^.rnelon opens out into that of Aero. 
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THIS map has been somewhat modified according to Dr. V/ilsons map: particularly the local/-.es ani .:l::es 
v/r^ch have been clearly identified, some 150 or 160 in number, have been entered in a distinct type, the common 
Ronan letter, large or small, according to the importance of the place. Places not yet identified are entered in 
'12!::'3. The coast and country of Syria is continued northward to Antioch, in consideration of the frequent 
/■.ention of this country in the history of the Maccabees and of the Acts of the AposUea This map is enlarged in 
s.ze, ;o prever.*, conlusion in inserting so many names together in a small space. 

Tiie division of the country west of the Jordan into the three divisions of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, first 
occurs in the time of the Macoabeos, 1 Maccab. x. SO, which is also recognised by Josephus. In the time of Christ 
tho Gi-/:3:on had become familiar and well established. But the specific boundaries are not well defmed. Judea 
co.T.r: -Fed substantially the territory of the tribes of Judah, Simeon, Benjamin, and Dan ; Samaria, that of Ephraim 
ar:i the half-trite of Manasseh; and Galilee, that of the remaining tribes of Issachar, Zebulon, Asher. and 
N^phtalL 

oimaria, though less in extent, is more fertile than Judea ; the mountains are covered with a richer verdure • 
ihi valleys are better watered and yield a more luxuriant vegetation. Galilee surpasses both Judea and Samaria 
alike in the fertility of its soil and the grandeur of its scenery. 

The Perea is a general term to denote, as its name implies, the country east of Jordan from the Arnon to the 

sources of the Jordan : in a more restricted sense, it designates the country from the Amon to the neighbourhood 

• of Pella, north of the river Jabbok, v/hich country in Joshua is denominated Bashan and Gilead. The latter again, 

3\ Deut. xxxiv. 1, denotes the v/hole country east cf the Jcrdan. Ancient Bashan comprised the provinces of 

CJaulonitis, Iturea, Auronitis, and Trachoritis. 

Carcrr.aum, as Dr. Robinson has shown, should be located, on this and the following map, above Is'^^dalo., 
2::d a short distance below EethsaiJa ; Chorazin should occupy the place of Capernaum. They were situated 
5" the v/estem shore of the lake in the order here indicated from south to north- Cnr'srr.av.ni. Zieth.^niia; 
'Jlvo.-azin ; but their exact position cnni.ot be defir.ed. 



THE boiirdaries of Palestine are indicated according to their probable limita The exact boundaries of iha 
tribes cannot be defjied, but their relative position and the comparative extent of their territories are indicated 
approximately on the map. Sometimes the claims of the tribes by promise extended beyond their actual posaensioii 
by conquest, as in the instances of Judah, Dan. Asher, and ib^anassoh. TKs with reference to the land of the 
Philistines is indicated by the crossing of different colours; the independent tribes of Greshur, Bash^an, Maachali, 
tc. in the territory assigned to the half-tribe of Manasseh. east of the Jordan, are represented by double 
coioured lines. 

It is a vain attempt to dcfmo with precision the boundaries of the several tribea The effacing hand of time haa 
thoroughly oblitemted them; but their relative position, magnitude, and importance may be distinctly noted, together 
with their r.atural scenery and soil. With the knov/ledge of these v/e may well be content. In geography, as in 
histrry^ • general outline is more easily retained, more satisfactory, and more profitable than a minute detail Saoh 
an outline is presented in these boimdaries, without any claim to minute accuracy. 

The cities of the Plain, Sodom, G-omorrah, Zoar, Admah, and Zoboim, are entered on the map according to tha 
late researches of the French traveller Do Saulcy. The discovery of the sites of Sodom and Gomorrah by thia 
traveller is pronounced by an English journalist to be one of the most striking in the whole range of biblical anti 
quity. The disinterment of Nineveh may be of more importance in it*? results to the historian and the antiquary, 
but as a matter of feeling, it is of small moment compared with the discovery of Sodom and Gomorrah. "There 
is something strangely awful in the idea of these living monuments of Divine vengeance, yet remaining after six 
ind thirty centuries, with the actual marks of the instrument of their overthrow still visible upon their blasted ruins." 
These discoveries, however, have not been confirmed by subsequent travellers, and the conclusions of De 
Sauloy must be regarded as questionable. The region around Jcrur.nicm. where the most interesting local 
.r.cideiit3 aro clustered to,^G*hcr. is exhibited on a larjcr scale in the marjir.. Harosheth should be entered 
near JTazor. 

Harosheth, the scene of the overthrow of Si.'^.era and hi3 hos*s. is loon*ed by Dr. Thomson, not south of th* 
•//aters of Merom, but at the base of Carmoi. on t'.e river KisV:on. eomrrinr. Jin.^ a narrow pass v/hore the Plain 
of F.f^ 'melon opens out into that of Aero. 
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THIS map has been somewhat modified according to Dr. Wilson's map: particularly the local:*<.03 ani .:I::os 
v.'hich have been clearly identified, some 150 or 160 in number, have been entered in a distinct typo, the common 
Roraan letter, large or small, according to the importance of the place. Places not yet identified are entered in 
'nlics. The coast and country of Syria is continued northward to Antioch, in consideration of the frequent 
/-.ention of this country in the history of the Maccabees and of the Acts of the Apostles. This map is enlarged in 
s::e. to prevent confusion in inserting so many names together in a small space. 

The di\':s:on of the country west of the Jordan into the three divisions of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, first 
ocrirs in the time of the Maccabees, 1 Maccab. x. SO, which is also recognised by Josephus. In the time of Christ 
the di'/ision had become familiar and well established. But the specific boundaries are not v/ell defjicd. Judea 
c:r.r:j'ed substantially the territory of the tribes of Judah, Simeon, Benjamin, and Dan; Samaria, that of Ephraim 
ar.i tlic ha'.f- tribe of Manasseh; and Galilee, that of the remaining tribes of Issachar, Zcbulon, Asher. and 
Nsjphvili. 

oirnaria, though less in extent, is more fertile than Judea ; the mountains are covered with a richer verdure • 
*in ralleys are better watered and )'ield a more luxuriant vegetation. Galilee surpasses both Judea and Samaria 
alike in the fertility of its soil and the grandeur of its scenery. 

The Perea is a general term to denote, as its name implies, the country east of Jordan from the Arnon to the 
saurcses of the Jordan : in a more restricted sense, it designates the country from the Amon to the neighbourhood 
of Peila, north of the river Jabbok, v/hich country in Joshua is denominated Bashan and Gilead. The latter again, 
31 Deut xxxiv. 1, denotes the v/hole country east of the Jcrdan. Ancient Baahan comprised the provinjes of 
Craulonitis, Iturea, Auronitis, and Trachonitis. 

Caremaum, as Dr. Robinson has siiown, should bo located, on this and the following map, above Ivija^dala. 
ii:d a short distance belov/ Eethaaida; Chorazin should occupy the place of Capernaum. They were situated 
3:i :he western shore of the lake in the order here indicated from south to north • Ca^ornnuni. Ee:)-L.::cda. 
-"•-crazin ; but their exact position '■J^^^s.o". bo defned. 



GEN. X. 

'I iilo comprises tho world as knov/n to ihe ancient Hebrews, v/i:h the cx?ep*:or. on the east; of India, ?.r.J. tr.o 
'i!:k:cvv''n region of Sinim, supposed to bo China; and on tho v/est of Mauritania. Tho author, in locating these 
ano.ent tr'.bes of men, availed himself of the labours of G-esenius, Ewaid, Hitzig, and others, together with the re- 
aoaiohes cf the most reliable geographers and antiquaries. Askenaz, according to these authorities, occupies the 
western par: of Asia Llinor; Togar.Tiah 13 Armenia, and Goir:-^-: ooiupiesthe rcjlon of Cappadocia between them j 
Riphath. *he author locates on ','.-.e .southern shore of tho Black :-lca. n::rth of Gomer; but in accordance with others 
it ia also referred to the region north of this sea. Gog. and Mago^":, the land of Gog, in conformity with clas3:jal 
and Armenian authors, is placed nortli of Armenia, in the ne"jhb-'Urhood of Togarmah, Meshech. and Tuba:, 
v/hcse rositicn is clearly defined. They are a!no set farther no:*h. to represent the Scythian nations. 

Tarshish, Gen. x. 4, Kieport also identif.cs with Tarnus .n Cilici't. allo^'ing that Spain was at this tlrnc ur.kr. :)v/n 
to the Hebrev7s. At a laier period, Tarshish became the name cf tho Etruscans, who irUiabited a part both of 
Spain and cf Italy, ^^asluh, CaslurJrn, should be located on the .'rr-uth-cast angle of the Mediterranean, ca:.t c: 'h--; 
Nile, between Eg^'pt and Palestine, .nstead of occup^'ing its present position on the mar 

The true position cf the descendants cf Jrktan. in southern Arabia, is quite uncertain. Tiicse have boo:, vrs.-lsd 
•n a fev/ instances on the authority of Knobel in his Volkertafel. Only those names are underlined w-llh loloiira 
which are best knoTJim and have their position most clearly def.ncd. Later names wHch occur in the r:cT;:ie:s, 
such as Persia, Nubia, ice., are not underlined, and classical names not found in the Irible are set in srr.allrr vrre. 

The extent of the ancient Assyrian empire is also distinctly indicated, and the localil.aa entered ar>cor:! ;♦-.;• tc *^ « 
otest or.d best authoritieo of English residents, surveyors, and travellers. 



I TKB •WOHSJ> AS KNOWN TO TH£ HEBREWS 

ACCORDINO TO THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT. 
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THL:- "md the follov/ing Maps of ralcsitir.e aro ccr.3*nioteJ on tho bases of Dr. r-obinson's maps, reduced by 
Miecert. who executed those maps under the direction of Dr. E/. The plan of tho Sinaitio group is modified to 
ter resent the plains on the south of Sinai, in connection with that of Er B^ahah. where Dr. R. supposes the 
r5:r::ci!'.c.' to have stood on the {giving of the law. 

On the south and cast of Sinai is seen the plain of Sebaiyeh, which, extending several miles, offers a wider rar.;^'3 
of ground for the liosts of Israel, and is assumed by Ritter and many others to have been the station of the Israel- 
ites when they received tho lav/ from Sinai. 

After leavintj Sinai, the route and the stations of tho Israelites are quite conjectural. The continuous red line 
ceno'.cs *he tra-?!: of tho Irnclitcs a.-i sketched by Dr. R. j the shorter lines, green and blue, indicato the deviations 
from this route,, on tho Eur position that the children of Israel occupied the plains on the south of Sinai, v.r.d from 
this station rrocccded in a dire?t line across the desert tov/ard Beer-sheba to Kadesh-bamea in the decort belov/; 
nnd then ngr.in, af^cr th;rty-eij":^:t years' v/nndering in the desert, are found at another Kadesh-bamoa, in the deep 
\-a;Iey belov/ the Dead Soa This \'irtuaily supposes that there v/ero tv.'o places having the same name, one upon 
the westem part of the great plateau of the desert; the other, in the deep valley of the Arabah. belov/ the Dead 
Sea. See pages S§, 06. 

I.eX'Sius contends with g.'-cat carncstneso and force, that the lav/ must have been given on Mount Sorbnl, at the 
distance of a day's journey or more north-v.'est from Sinai, near the de?ert of Sin. It rises in lonelier, lotlior gran- 
deur, to the observer, than Sinai itself, though somcv/hat inferior in height. About its base is spread a charming 
oasis of tho richest verdure, v/atered by perennial .'Streams of vatcr. Tiic mysterious Sinaitio inscription? on its 
rocky facings in every direction prove it to have been frequented as a sacred mountain by the pilgrims wr.c reoDrded 
tncso memorials of themselves, wh^ch rem.ain imperishable aflor all else relating to them, their language, their re- 
i.g'on. and their country has been totally lost This theory of Lopsius v/ould essentially change again the probable 
r.^ i'.o vf the Israelites through the desert. Eut Serbal stands vithout the group of Sinai and car;not wvl. •>:» 
T.'id-^. to conform to the condition? cf the narrative. 
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THE boTirdaries of Palestine are indicated according to their probable limits. The exact boundaries of the 
tribes cannot be defined, but their relative position and the comparative extent of their territories are indicated 
approximately on the map. Sometimes the claims of the tribes by pro:niso extended beyond theii actual posseoaion 
by conquest, as in the instances of Judah, Dan. Asher, and Manasseh. Tliis with reference to the land of the 
Philistines is indicated by the crossing of different colours; the independent tribes of G^eshur, Bashan, Maaohali, 
fcc. in the territory assigned to the half-tribe of Manasseh. east of the Jordan, are represented by double 
coloured lines. 

It is a \'ain attempt to define with precision the boundarico of the several tribea The effacing hand of time hae 
thoroughly obliterated them ; but their relative position, magnitude, and importance may be distinctly noted, together 
vv'ith t}:eir r.atural scenery and soil. With the knowledge of these v/e may well be content In geography, as in 
histrry^ r general outline is more easily retained, more satisfactory, and more profitable than a minute detail Saoh 
an outline is presented in these boundaries, without any claim to minute accuracy. 

The cities of the Plain, Sodom, Gomorrah, Zoar, Admah, and Zoboim, are entered on the map according to tho 
lute researches of the French traveller De Saulcy. The discovery of the sites of Sodom and Gomorrah by thi« 
traveller is pronounced by an English journalist to be one of the most striking in the whole range of biblical anti 
quity. The disinterment of Nineveh may be of more importance in its results to the historian and the antiquary, 
but as a matter of feeling, it is of small moment compared with the discovery of Sodom and Gomorrah. "There 
is something strangely awful in the idea of these living monuments of Divine vengeance, yet remaining afler six 
ind thirty centuries, with the actual marks of the instrument of their overthrow still visible upon their blasted ruins.*' 
These di-soovenes, however, have not been confirmed by subsequent travellers,, and the conclusions of De 
Saulcy must be regarded as questionable. The region arour.d Jerusalem, where the most interesting local 
ir.oi dents aro clustered to.^eth.er. is exhibited or. a lar£;er s?alo in the rr.a.'jin. Knrosheth should be entered 
r.^r\r JTazor. 

Harosheth, the scene of the overthrow of Si.'jera and hi.i ho3*s. is located by Dr. Thomson, not south of th* 
v/aters of Merom. but at the base of Carme!, on tlie river Ki.-^'::on. ccmrinr. Jir.r: a narrow pass v/here the Plain 
of E.^^.^nclen opens out into that of Aero. 
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THIS map haa been somewhat modified according to Dr. Wilson's map: partidilarly tho *.ojal>-.'33 ar.i oiiies 
v.-hich. have been clearly identified, some 150 or 160 in number, have been entered in a distinct type, the common 
F-oman letter, large or small, according to the importance of the place. Places not yet identified are entered in 
•lalirs. The coast and country of Syria is continued northward to Antiooh, in consideration of the frequent 
/T.ention of this coimtry in the history of the Maccabees and of the Acts of the Apostlea This map is enlarged in 
s.ze. to rrevcn". confusion in inGcrting so many names together in a small space. 

Tiio division of the country west of the Jordan into tho three divisions of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, Cist 
occurs in tho time of the Maccabees, 1 Maccab. x. SO, which is also recognised by Josephua In the time of Christ 
the di'/ision had become familiar and well established. But the specifio boundaries are not v/ell defined. Judea 
1 czTT.Tzlsed substantially the territory of the tribes of Judah, Simeon, Benjamin, and Dan ; Samaria, that of Ephraim 
a':i the half- tribe of Manasseh; and Galileo, that of the remaining tribes of Issachar, Zcbulon, Asher. and 

I oamaria, though less in extent, is more fertile than Judea ; the mountains are covered with a richer verdure • 
-i-i vailcys are better watered and yield a more luxuriant vegetation. Gralilee surpasses both Judea and Samaria 
alike in the fertility of its soil and the grandeur of its scenery. 

The Perea is a general term to denote, as its nam.e implies, the country east of Jordan from tho Arnon to tho 
srorces of the Jordan : in a more restricted sense, it designates the country from the Arnon to the neighbourhood 
of Pella, north of the river Jabbok, v/hich country in Joshua is denominated Bashan and Gilead. The latter again, 
T. Deut xxxiv. 1, denotes the v/hole country east of the Jcrdan. Ancient Bashan comprised tho provinces of 
CJanlonitifl, Iturea, Auronitis, and Trarhoritia. 

Capernium, as Dr. Robincon has sliown, should be located, on this and the following map, above Iviaj^Jala. 
^'^ a short distance below Eethaai.:laj Chorazin should occupy the place of Capcmaum. They were situated 
: 0'. the western shore of the lake in the order here :ndica*oi from south to north- Cn'omaur.-;. Bet^:.:«lJa. 
^-cnizlnj but their exact pos.tion c-.nr.o': bo defined. 
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THi3 map may be moro unsatisfactory and conjectural than either of the othera The travels of our Lord aro 
seldom defmed by localities sufiicient to allow them to be sketched with any degree of certainty. Still, a view of 
them, even though the exact route may be altogether conjectural; serves to impress the mind with the extent of h.s 
travels and the wearisome life v.'hich he lived, in his labour of love, going about everywhere doing good. The 
chart of these journeyings may seem somewhat confused, but thoy may be easily traced in their order, as delineated 
by the diiferent colours on the map according to the following descriptions. The dates are given according to the 
corrected chronology, four years belov/ the common reckoning of the Christian era. 

In the examination of this map it will be seen hcv/ the Saviour in his earthly mission "traversed the v;hcle land, 

through storm and sunshine, from the Wilderness of Judea to the borders of Tyre, from the great Sea to beyond 

Jordan, mingled with the people, learned their condition, sympathized in their sorrows, healed them, fed them, 

plead with them, used every means to secure their confidence and win their love, taught them by wondrous 

v/orks and no less wondrous words the day long, and prayed for thery;, v/hile biting storms swept by the night 
long." 

I. In his first journey to Jerusalem, Jesus goes from Nazareth to be baptized of John in Jordan at Bethabara, 
nearly opposite Jericho, { 16. He is supposed to go down the east side of Jordan — he passes over into the wilder- 
ness of Judea, on the west side, about Jericho — ^goes up to Jerusalem, returns A. D. £5. (J 19) through the wilderness 
to John at Eethabara. and thence along the western banks of the Jordan to Nazareth, and (J 20) to Gana and Carer* 

r.aum. 

n Jesus goes up to Jerusalem the second time, A. D. 26. { 21, by the wc.itorn route, (see page 1 79) along the plairj 
of Esdraelon and along the plain of Sharon. From Jerusalem he passes eastv/ard to the Jordan, baptizes at Enon 
near Shalim — returns to Jerusalem and to Q^liloe by the middle route, which conducts him to Jacob's v/eli, { 2§. • 
and Sychar, the Shechem of the Old Testament. He teaches publicly in tlis synagogues in Q-alileo. J S6, is again 
at Cana and at Nazareth, and fixes his abode at Capemaum. This publio teaching in Q-aliiee supposes him tc 
have reached these plains by some such circuit as is indicated in this return. 

m. The first circuit in Galilee from Capemaum (A. D. 27.) is wholly conjectural, { 3?2, but it extended ''throughout 
all Galilee," Mark L 59, and is accordijit^Iy so indicatcul on tho map. 

lY. The third journey to Jerusalem, { 86, A. D. 27. by the eastem route, crossing the Jordan and ascending to the 
table-land above, and following this through Ramoth Gllead to the fords of the Jordan near Jericho. Returns by 
the middle line of travel, for whioh we have no authority other than may seem to be indicated in tho plucking cf 
the ears of grain as he and his disciple.s pas-sod through. The plains of Mamre and Esdraelon, through which 
"vhis route passes, are among the most fertile in Palestine, and to this day are covered v,rth similar felds of grain 

V. Second circuit in Galilee, { 47, A. D. 27. This is sketched by conjecture ar mnd Upper Galilee. 

VT. Excursion across the lake to tho cr»untry of the Gadarenes, south-east of the Sea of Galilee, { 57, A. D. 27. 

VII. Third circuit in Galilee/ { 62, A. D. 28. Nothing is said to define this circuit It is sketched as passing through . 
ITazareth. Shunem, the plain of Esdraelon and Tiberiaa It is represented to have been a wide circuit, when the 
twelve apoptles were also sent to supply his lack of service. • 

Vm. Excursion to Eethsaida, on the north-east coast of the Sea of Galilee, { 64, A D. 28. 

TX. Fourth circuit in Galilee, { 68, A. D. 28. This is defined as comprising a vride range through Sarepta, Ty», 
%nd Zidon, and the region of Deoapolis beyond Jordan. 

X. Trie fiflli cijrouit in Galilee, J 7S, A. D. 28. to Eethsaida. north-east of the sea, and to Cesarea PhilippL 

XT The fourli. a:\d final journey to Jerusalem; { 81. A D. 28. This journey was by the middle route through Sa- 
mana, where the ten lepers were cleansed, J 62. 

Xn. The journey to Eethabara beyond Jordan, return to Bethany on the death of Lazarus | 91, A. D 89. 

The circuit to Ephraim, the valley of the Jordan and in Peraea, J 92, A. D. 29. 
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THIS map was prepared by Kiepcrt originally for Neander's History of the Christian Church in the Timoa oftht 
/pestles. It was then reconstructed for his beautiful classical maps of Q-reeco and Asia Minor, embraoing the f^j 
suits of the latest researches; from that it has been reduced by him to the present form. In the preparation of HJ 
for this v7ork, it has been carefully compared with the series of maps which accompany the learned and incom 
parable v/ork of Conybearo and Howson on the life of St Paul. 

L The travels of the Apostle begin at Damascus, on his going up to Jerusalem for the f:rst time, A. D. 18. aftai 
rds conversion, and supposes him to sail from Caesaroa for Tarsus. 

II. Paul goes by invitation of Eamabas to Antioch, A. D. 44. Visits Jerusalem a second time with Barnabas oo 
the occasion of the famine, A. D. 45. The route is conjectural. He is supposed to para up the Orontcs throu^| 
Ccelo-Syria and to return by sea from Joppa. 

m. His First Missionary Tour, A. D. 45, is distinctly defjied and may be easily traced through Cyprus andj 
Famphylia to Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe in Lycaonia, and through the same places to Pergi;, 
Attalia. and Antioch. 

rV. Paul goes the third time to Jemsalem in ccmrany v.'ith Ean-.nbad ar.d Titus, Gal. ii. §-, to the council aboit 
uircumcision. Iheir line of travel is along the great Roman road down the Phoenician coast, and through tke, 
aiidland distriotri of camaria ; and returns through Damascus to Antioch. A. D. 50. 

V. Paul in his Second Missionary Tour passes by land to Tarsus, and revisits Derbe, Lystra, and Iccniuffl, 
thence through Galatia and Phrygia to Troas, A. D. ^2. Macedonia, Athens, Corinth, Ephe.vas, Cesaroa, Jora- 
Kilem, A. D. 54, the fourth time. 

VI. Paul in his Third Mssionary Tour visits the churches of Lycaonia, Galatia. ar.d Pamphylia — goes to 
Ephesus, to Macedonia, into Illyricum to Corinth — from Corinth returns by land through Thossaly to Philippi, then 
to Miletus, to Tyre, and Jerusalem the fiflh and last time. 

Vn. The voya^^o to Rome in the autumn and v/inter of A. D. 60-61, is distinctly traced from Cesarea up ths 
coast around Cyprus, along the coast of Asia Minor to Cnidus, around the southern coast of Crete to Malta an4 
Syracuse — through the Straits of Sicily to the Bay of Naples, and along the Appian way through the Pontine 
marshes to Rome. 

Vin. After his release from his first imprisonment at Rome, A. D. 62, v-'e trace his journey through Brondusium- 
and Appollonia in Illyricum to Macedonia, thence to Ephesus, and the churches of Asia, >-. D. 64, then to Spain 
ar.d again to Ephesus, A. D. 66 j then once more to Macedonia, thence to Crete, and yet again to Ephescs anl; 
Corinth, thence to Nicopolis in Epirus in the winter of A. D. 67-8, he is arrested and taken to Rome, where in ths 
spring of A. D. 68, he is beheaded. 
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PART I. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 

TIIB AKTEDILnVIAN PERIOD ; FROM THE CREATION TO THE FLOOD, 16M TEARS. 



Ik the beginmng, at some time to us unknowii, 
' back in the absorbing periods of eternity, God 
tated the heayens and the earth. The earth, as 
gbiallj ereated by the word of the Lord, was a 
!t incongmoos mass, "without form and yoid." 
cm this chaos, in the lapse of countless ages, the 
tments — air, earth and water — were evolyed. The 
.ters under the heayen were gathered together unto 
B place, and the dry land appeared. The earth 
night forth grass, and herb, and tree, yielding 
dt after their kind. The yicissitudes of day and 
[^i and the "mysterious round" of the seasons 
re established. The earth, the air, the sea were 
.ed with their inhabitants. And the Lord Qod 
■med man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
k> his nostrils the breath of life ; and man became 
liying soul. "Thus the heayens and the earth 
are finished, and all the host of them." 
The date of this great eyent, the completion of 
B work of creation, is, according to the chronology 
the Scriptures, /our thousand and /our yean 5e- 
re the ChrUHan era; or, according to other ap- 
oyed systems of chronology, four thousand one 
mdred and one or two years before the BIRTH OF 
rB Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

EDEN, PARADISE, NOD, ENOCH. 

"And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
len; and there he put the man whom he had 
rmed.'' Where then was Eden, the abode of our 
Bfc parents in their innooencyf Two of the riyers 
iiich proceeded from this oountiy are known, the 
iqihrates and the l^gris — in Scripture, the Hidde- 
9 [A. M. 0+ 1666=1666 ] 2 



kel (Gen. ii. 14, Dan. x. 4) and the Euphrates. 
These two riyers both arise in the highlands of Ar- 
menia — ^the !ngris within four or fiye miles of the 
Euphrates. The headwaters of the Araxes and 
the Cyrus, which flow north-east into the Caspian 
Sea, are traced to the same eleyated regions of 
country. The Araxes, according to the suryey of 
Colonel Chesney, springs from the mountun of a thou- 
sand lakes, nearly in the centre between the two 
principal sources of the Euphrates, at the distance 
of about ten miles frtmi either, and runs a course of 
almost 1000 miles to the Caspian Sea. 

The ancient Halys, at no great distance from the 
Euphrates, begins to flow to the north-west, and after 
yarious windings, in a course of 700 miles, empties 
into the Black Sea. This riyer, according to the 
theory under consideration, is Pison ; and Hayilah, 
abounding in gold and precious stones, is the ancient 
Colchis, famous also from the remotest antiquity for 
its gold and precious gems, which gaye rise to the 
Argonautic expedition, and the &ble of the golden 
fleece of Jason. Ethiopia, or Cush, is a region of 
country adjacent to the Caspian on the west and 
south, through which the Araxes flows; or possibly it 
may be the intermediate country which is " encom- 
passed" by this riyer and the Eur, the Cyrus, pre- 
yious to their junction, as is Mesopotamia by the 
Tigris and Euphrates. 

The Tigris has, in Central Armenia, two "principal 

sources, both of which spring from the southern 

slope of the Anti-Taurus, near those of the Araxes 

[Gihon] and the Euphrates, and not fiur from that 

of the Halys [Pison]." The length of this riyer 

before its junction with the Euphrates is 1146 miles. 
[B. C. 4102—1666=2446.] 10 
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In the latter part of its coarse it is stated by Colonel 
Ohesney to have an average width of 600 feet, and 
h depth of 15 or 20 feet. The Euphrates has an 
equal volume of water, and a longer course before 
its junction with the Tigris. The former is navi- 
gable 800 miles, and the latter 600, from their con- 
fluence. 

It appears then that this elevated plateau of Cen- 
tral Armenia, lying west of Ararat, and at an eleva- 
tion of more than 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea, gives rise to four noble rivers, all arising from 
sources within a short distance of each other, and 
discharging their waters into three different seas. 
These four main streams seem U«t to answer the 
description of that dark and difficult passage which 
describes the rivers that went out of Eden and parted 
into four heads. like those of Eden, these of 
Armenia run 

** Diverse, wandering many a famooB realm 
And ooantrj, whereof here needi no aocount" 

Such is the variety of climate, surface, and temper- 
ature of this country, that it is adapted to the growth 
of ''every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good 
for food." It is described by Colonel Chesney as in- 
terspersed with beautiful valleys and fertile plains, 
overspread with ''groves, orchards, vineyards, gar- 
dens, and villages." In some of these delightful 
retreats, on the east of this Eden, dwelt, we fancy, 
the gentle pair in " the blissful Paradise of Ood." 
This, like every other theory, is beset with difficulties; 
but, in the absence of a better, we arc constrained 
to adopt it. 

The land of Eden is assumed to be a province of 
Armenia, of indefinite extent; and Paradise, the gar- 
den which the Lord Gk>d planted in Eden, is referred 
to some one of the fertile and charming valleys in 
Eden, with which this region of countiy abounds. 

Nod, to which Cain, cursed of God for the shedding 
of his brother's blood, was driven to wander a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond, is a land of wanderings, of 
flight, of banishment, indicative rather of his manner 
of life than of his place of abode. Of this locality 
nothing is known more than that it was "on the 
east of Eden." Gen. iv. 16. 

In this land the city of Enoch became in process 
of time the settled abode of himself and of his pos- 
terity. Nothing more is known of the dwelling- 
places of the men before the flood. They doubtless 
built many cities and dwelt in them. Their great 
progenitor began life in the full maturity of man- 
hood, and instinctively endowed with all that was 
requisite for the enjoyment of civilized life. And 

they became artificers in wood, iron, and brass; and 
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proficients, to some extent at least, in the fine arts^ 
in music and poetry. Gen. iv. 19-25. " They did 
cat, they drank, they married wives, they were ^ven 
in marriage, until the day that Noe entered into the 
ark, and the flood came and destroyed them all." 
Their memorial has perished for ever, save the brief 
narrative and concise genealogical table of their 
lineage from Adam to Noah, which is recorded in the 
fifth chapter of the Book of Genesis. 

The following analysis will illustrate the genealo- 
gical table given in the fifth chapter of Genesis. 
These and subsequent data are given in accordance 
with the results of the Rev. Mr. Browne in his Ordo 
Sseculorum, and other modem chronologists, who add 
one hundred years to the chronology of our Bible in 
common use. Gen. v. 

▲. M. B. c 

1. 4102-1. The first year of the Mundane En, and of tbe 
life of Adam. Whether the yean of Adas 
an reckoned from hia creation, or from 
the expnision from Paradiae, is left iuida> 
eided. 
Cain and AbeL 

The death of Abel moat be supposed to hare not long pre* 
oeded the birth of Seth, since Eve ngarded Seth as the anbsti- 
tttte "for Abel, whom Cain slew." In that case then will be 
no difficulty in explaining Cain's exclamation, "cTery one whe 
findeth me shall slay me." In 120 yean after the Creation, the 
earth may have had a oonsidenble population. 

PotUrxty of Cain, — ^Enoch, Irad, Meh^jael, Methnasel^ La- 
mech. Lamech had two wires : 1. Adah, of whom was bon 
Jabal, father of dweUen in tents and cattle-grasien ; and Jnbal, 
father of instrumental musicians. 2. Zillah, of whom was bon 
Tubal-eain, who instructed artificen in brass and iron ; and Na- 
amah, a daughter. 

131. 8972-1. Birth of Seth. 

230. 8867-0. Birth of Enos. " Then began men to eaU upon 

the name of the Lord." , 

820. 8777-0. Birth of Cainan. 

890. 8707-0. Birth of BlahalaleeL 

461. 8042-1. Birth of Jand. 

023. 8480-79. Birth of Enoch. 

088. 8415-4. Birth of Methuselah. 

875. 8228-7. Birth of Lamech. 

93L 8172-L Death of Adam, 930 yean. 

988. 8115-4. Translation of Enoch, 805 yean. 

1043. 8000-59. Death of Seth, 912 years. [Bisection of thi 

period frt>m Adam to the Promiae.] 

1057. 8040-5. BirtiiofNoah. 

1141. 2902-1. Death of Enos, 905 years. 

1230. 2865-0. Death of Cainan, 910 years. 

1271. 2812-1. Deatii of Mahalaleel, 895 yean. 

1423. 2080-79. Death of Jand, 902 yean. 

1536. 2567-0. The ark begins to be pnpared, (120 yean.) 

1557. 2540-5. Noah's eldest son is born, (500 years.) 

1558. 2545-4. Shem is bom. 

1052. 2451-0. Lamech dies, 777 yean. 

1650. 2447. MethuseUh dies, in his 909th year. 

The Flood, in the 000th year of Koah, 99th 
of Shem. 
In the year of the Flood we hare the following datea and 
nnmben :— 

LB. G. 4102— 1666=:2446.1 
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L 3-10. A paase of 7 days. 
12, 17. lUiD 40 dayi. 

24. The waten prevailed 150 dayi: "at the 
end of the 150 dayi the watert were 
abated." riU. 3. 

t, therefore, arrange the times in this way : — 
to the 10th of the 2d month, (▲. m. 1656, b. a 2447.) 
Bospense to the 17th day. The Flood begins. Noah 
ers the arlc. 

rain. 

the waters prerail. 

ending at the 17th of the 7th month. (17 Nisaa, 
f. 1656, B.a 2446.) 

r being lunar, the interral is in fact bat 148 days, or 
Lhe 149th day current that the ark rested ; but this 
y is of no moment. 

The waters decreased till the 10th month, 1st day; 
rom the arlc's resting. 

At the end of 40 days, (10th day of 11th month, 

month afterward called A 5, the 5th month,) Noah 
I window and sent forth the raven and the dove. 
Seven days later the dove was sent forth the second 

at the end of another weelc, the third and last time 
the 11th month. 

On the first day of the new year (a weelc after the 
of the dove) the face of the ground was dry. 

On the 27th of the second month Noah issues from 
!ter a sojourn of a lunar year and 10 days, or a com- 

year, Noah issues from the arlc the 27th of the 2d 
tober or November, ▲. M. 1657, b. c. 2446-5. 

b, on which the ark rested as the waters sub- 
the name rather of a region of country than 
nntain. Isa. xxxvii. 88 ; 2 Kings xix. 37 ; 
n. It is watered by the Arazes, which 
ongh this province. It is situated a short 
east of the position which is assumed as the 
our first parents. 

! province of Ararat, at the distance of 25 or 
south-west from the modem city of Erivan, 
9<^ 42'; Ion. 45'' east, and 150 miles from 
rises the mountain of the same name, which 
puted height on which the ark rested. It is 
dous mountain, rising majestically out of a 
in, towering to the height of 17,750 feet 
e level of the sea, and 13,420 above that of 
I. It is accordingly 1500 feet higher than 
ait of Mont Blanc. The mountain is divided 
p cleft into two immense cones of unequal 
me falling 4000 feet below the other. The 
for the space of near three miles from the 
is sheathed in perpetual snow and ice, which, 
few years, has for the first time been tra- 
y the foot of man. IVof. Parrot, of Russia, 
rear 1829 succeeded, after two unsuccessful 
I, in scaling the stupendous heights of Ara- 
e found the extreme cone a silver crest of 
[A M. 0+1656=1666.] 



ice, unbroken by rock or stone, and scarcely 200 
feet in diameter 

From this perilous and awful height, the inequali- 
ties of hills, valleys, and lower mountain ranges 
seemed levelled into one vast plain, confused, indis- 
tinct, and illimitable as the wide world itself. But 
from the plains below, the view of this monarch of 
mountains is one of surpassing grandeur and sub- 
limity. Sir Robert Ker Porter describes his emo- 
tions in view of it in the following terms : — 

^^It appeared as if the highest mountains of the 
world had been piled together to form this one sub- 
lime immensity of earth, rocks, and snow. The 
icy peaks of its double head rose majestically into 
the dear and cloudless heavens; the sun blazed 
bright upon them, and the reflection sent forth a 
dazzling radiance equal to other suns. My eye, not 
able to rest for any time upon the blinding glory of 
its summits, wandered down the apparently inter- 
minable sides, till I could n9 longer trace their lines 
in the mists of the horizon, when an irrepressible, 
impulse immediately carrying my eye upward again, 
refized my gaze upon the awful Ararat." 

Viewed from whatever point, at whatever distance. 
Mount Ararat is equally the admiration of every 
beholder, — ^grand, sublime, peculiar. Mr. Layard 
on the Alpine heights of Kourdistan, where he had 
pitched his tent on the margin of perpetual snow 
and ice, says, ^'I climbed up a solitary rock to take 
the bearings of the principal peaks around us. A 
sight as magnificent as unexpected awaited me. 
Far to the north, and high above the dark moun- 
tain ranges which spread like a troubled sea beneath 
my feet, rose one solitary cone of unspotted white, 
sparkling in the rays of the sun. Its form ooold 
not be mistaken. It was Mount Ararat. It was 
seen N. 15'' SO' £., at the distance of 145 miles. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than its shape, more 
awM than its height; all the surrounding moun* 
tains sink into insignificance when compared with 
it; it is perfect in all its parts; no harsh, rugged, 
features, no unnatural prominences; every thing is 
in harmony, and all combine to render it one of tho 
Bublimest objects of nature." 

Eden was near the western base of Ararat; so 
that Noah and his sons, it would seem, went forth to 
repair the desolations of the earth, which had been 
destroyed by the deluge under this second visitation 
of Qodf near where Adam went out of £den, in tho 
sweat of his brow to till the earth, and to people 
with a sinful race its solitudes, already imitten with 
the curse of Ood. 

[B. G. 4102— 1666»2446 ] 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE PERIOD OV THE DISPERSION ; FROM THE FLOOD TO THE PROMISI^ 480 TEAEa 

A. M. 1656 + 480 = 2086. 8.0.2446 — 480 = 2016. 



In the settlement of the earth by the sons of Noah, 
it IB observed by Elnobel; that from Armenia the 
descendants from Japheth migrated to the north- 
west^ those of Shem to the south-east, and those of 
Ham to the south-west; and that the chronologist 
in Oen. x. enumerates first the remotest and earliest 
settlements of each of the sons of Noah, and after 
them, those that are nearer. It is further to be 
observed that the order of the enumeration is ethno- 
graphical rather than geographical — ^by feLmilies 
rather than by territorial limits. 

From the following chart, drawn from Qen. x., it 
will appear that Moses has given an imperfect gene- 
alogy, tracing through several generations the de- 
scendants of certain families, and naming but a single 
ancestor of others, agreeably to his great design of 
exhibiting the lineage of our Lord and Saviour. 



I. 



. n. 



1. AihkenAi. 

2. Riphath. 
8. TogamuJu 



A. JAPHETH. 

MaMtL ZT.JftTM. V.TBtaL 

1. Sliihah. 
3. Tftrthiih. 
3. KiUim. 
i. Dodanim. 



DSS0SNDANT8 OP JAPHXTH. 

I. QoBiXR. North and west of the Black Sea — the 
Cimmerians, the Cimbri, the Celts, and generally 
the nations of Europe. In the 7th century b. o. 
a portion of the sons of Gomer, driven from their 
homes, took possession of a great part of Asia Minor. 

1. Afihkenas, kindred to the classic names AicaniOf 
AMcantus, is to be sought in Troy, Mysia, Phrygia^ 
in the north-western part of Asia Minor, whence 
Germany was very early settled. 600 years b. o. 
another portion of Ashkenai had &llen back again 
near Armenia. Jer. 11. 27. 

2. Riphath. With this fiimily is associated the 
Vnphean mountains in ancient history, located in the 

remote regions of the north. Biphath became the 
ancestor of the Celts in the north-west of Europe, as 
Aahkenaz was of the Germans. A division of the 
Celts early took possession of Gaul, France. 

8. Togarmah is by common consent referred to 
Armenia, Ezek. xxvii. 14, xxxviii. 6, with which in 
ancient history Phrygia is closely allied. 

XL Maqoo. The Sclavonic tribes in the north and 
[A M. 1666+480i«2086.1 



north-east of Europe are comprehended under this 
term as the descendants from the grandson of JaphetL 
Ezek. xxxviii. 2, xxxix. 6. The ide$ in this passage 
are the countries of Europe. The original country of 
Magog was the Caucasian mountains and the regions 
north around the Caspian. From this point they early 
overran all the north of Europe, driving back the 
Cimmerians ; and in the age of the prophet Ezekiel 
they had already become a powerfrd people in the 
north of Asia. Ezek. xxxviii. xxxix. The Rus- 
sians and Scythians are the descendants of Magog. 
Gog is the king of Magog in Revelation : they are re- 
mote northern nations. 

in. Madai, the ancestor of the Medes, south of 
the Caspian Sea, bounded east by the Hyrcanians 
and Parthians, south by the Persians, and west by 
the Assyrians and Armenians. 

ly. Javan, the progenitor of the Greeks, the 
lonians in Greece, Isa. Ixvi. 19 ; Dan. viii. 21 ; in 
Asia Minor, Zech. ix. 13 ; and perhaps also Jonah 
iv. 6. In Ezek. xxvii. 13 Tubal and Meshech, south- 
east of the Black Sea, are associated with Javan. 

The sons of Javan were — 

1. Elisha, who settled in JBolia, in the north-west 
of Asia Minor, extending fr^m the Propontis throng 
Mysia to Lydia, and comprehending the adjacent 
islands. From Javan and Elisha descended the 
various tribes of Greece. 

2. Tarshish. Knobel understands that by this 
term the Etmscaner are indicated, who inhabited the 
northern part of Italy a long time antecedent to the 
rise of the Roman power. The same he supposes is 
indicated in Isa. Ixvi. 19. Pul is allied to Apulia; 
and Lud, a colony of Lydians who came very early 
from Asia Minor into Italy. In other passages 
Tarshish is to be sought in Spain. Isa. xxiii. 6-10; 
Eiek. xxvii. 12, xxxviii. 18. 

8. Kittim, in Isa. xxiii. 1-12, is the island of 
Cyprus; but when in other passages the ufet of 
Kittim are mentioned, Jer. ii. 10 ; Ezek. xxvii. 6, the 
term is more comprehensive, and includes Crete, 
together with the islands along the coast of Ana 
Minor and the JBgean Sea, and perhaps all Greece. 
Comp. Gen. x. 5. In Dan. xi. 80, it is Macedonia. 

4. Dodanim, Thrace and Thessaly. 

y. YL Tubal and Meshech. These are men 

[B. G. 2446—480=2016.] 
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tionnl in sucli oonnection as to show tliat they were 
kindred and neighbouring tribes. They are also 
associated with Magog, the representative of the 
ScytJiians and northern tribes. Gomp. Esek. xxzyiii. 
2, xudx. 1. These considerations direct ns to the 
south-east of the Bkck Sea as their locality. But 
the Tubal of Isa. Ixvi. 19 is to be sought for in Spun, 
whence proceeded the Tyrrhenians, Iberians. In 
Psalms cxx 5, Meshech and Eedar are put for bar- 
barous tribes. 

VJi. TiRAB represents ancient Thrace. 



L Cuah. 



B. HAM. 

n. Minraim. IIL Phut IV. Canaan. 




Sheba. 
Dedan. 



1. Ladim. 

2, AfTa" ii ni, 
8. Lehabim. 

4. Naphtohim. 

5. Pathmsim. 
S. Caalahim. 
7. Caphtorim. 



1. 6idon. 

3. Heth. 
8. The JebuBita. 

4. The Amorite. 

6. The Girgante. 
0. The Hivite. 

7. The Arkito. 

8. The Sinite. 

9. The Anradite. 

10. The Zemarite. 

11. The Hamathite. 

We here follow the order of the historian, who 
giyes the genealogy of Ham, the youngest son of 
Noah, Oen. x. 6, before that of Shem. To Ham 
Africa was allotted for a habitation, particularly the 
northern and eastern portions of it. The Ethiopians 
south of Egypt not only spread out west and south 
in Africa, but east of the Red Sea, over the southern 
part of Arabia. West of Egypt, along the Mediter- 
ranean, were the Lybians. These three were the only 
native African nations in ancient history. These 
descended from the first three sons of Ham. Ca- 
naan, the fourth son, settled in Syria and Palestine. 
These all were dark-coloured races, but not so dark 
as the negro. They differed in language also, as well 
as colour, from the sons of Shem. Oen. xlii. 23 ; 
Lou xix. 18. 

I. CusH — ^Ethiopia — ^the most remote of the sons 
of Ham. There is satisfactory evidence, also, that 
Southern Arabia, and even the coast beyond the 
Pernan Oulf, was settled by Gush. Even Nimrod 
himself, the founder of Babel, Erech, Accad and Cal- 
neh in the land of Shinar, was an Ethiopian, a son 
of Cush. 

Sons of Cush : — 

1. Seba, near Meroe, in the northern part of 
Abyannift. Isa. zviii. 1, xliii. 8, zlv 14. 

2. Havilah, on either ride of the Red Sea. The 

Havilah of Oen. z. 7 is to be sought farther east, 

near the outlet of the Euphrates — according to some, 

in India. 

[A. M. 1066-1-480=2086.] 



8. Sabtah, in the south-eastern section of the 
peninsuk of Arabia. 

4. Raamah, with his two sons, Sheba and Dedan, 
are referred to the western shore of the Perrian Oulf. 
There is another Shebah, descendant from Keturah ; 
and yet another, son of Joktan, on the eastern shore 
of the Red Sea, below the modem Mecca, whence the 
queen of Sheba came to see the wisdom of Solomon 

5. Sabtecha is placed by one author on the east- 
em shore of the Persian Oulf, over against Raamah ; 
by others, south of the Straits of Babelmandeb. 

II. MiZRAiM — ^Egypt — whose descendants are — 

1. Ludim, kindred with Lud, son of Joktan, and 
progenitor of the Arabs, on the east of the Nile in 
the land of Ooshen. 

2. Anamim, in the Belta of the Nile. 

8. Lehabim, immediately west of the Delta, in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria. 

4. Naphtuhim, above the Delta, near Cairo and 
Memphis. 

5. Pathmsim, in Upper Egypt, the original source 
of the Egyptians. Comp. Jer. zliv. 1-15; Eiek. 
zxx. 14; Isa. xL 11. 

6. Casluhim, between the Egyptians and the 
Philistines, a colony of whom very early settled in 
CQlchis, on the Black Sea. 

7. Caphtorim, Crete, whence they spread to Rhodes 
and Oreece, particularly to Attica. 

in. Phut — ^Lybia — ^the Lybians, west of Egypt, 
along the line of the Barbary States — ^in classical 
geography, Cyrenaica, Africa Propria, (TripoU and 
Tunis, including Carthage,) Numidia and Maurita- 
nia. Comp. Jer. zlvL 9 ; Ezek. xxz. 5, xxvii. 10, 
xxzviiL 5. 

lY. Canaan. The land of Canaan never extend- 
ed beyond the Jordan. Comp. Ezek. xvi. 8 ; Josh. v. 
12; Num. xxxv. 14, &c. Since the conquest of 
Canaan by the Israelites, it has been common to 
understand by the Canaanites the people conquered 
by the Jews. 

PhoBuicia, north of Canaan, though settled by the 
descendants of Shem at a very early period, is here 
assigned to the sons of Canaan. iHere the two races 
became gradually commingled. 

Sons of Canaan : — 

1. Zidon, whose territory extended down to Car- 
mel, and eastward to the waters of Merom and the 
sources of the Jordan. 

2. Heth. Intheageof Abraham the sons of Heth 

are found at Hebron. Esau became connected with 

them by marriage, Oen. xxvi. 84, xxvii. 46, xxxvi. 2; 

and Urijah, in David's army, was also a Hittite. 

1 Sam. xxvi. 6> 2 Sam. xi. 8,xii. 10, &"^. But our 

author supposes the Hittites to have been an ancient 
[B. C. 2446-480=S0lft.\ 
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aud powerful tribe above Zidon, probably the founders 
of Tyre and rivals of the Zidonians. 

Proceeding still north from Tyre, our author locates 
the Arkite, the Sinite, the Arvadite, the Zemarite, 
and the Hamathite, the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th 
sons of Canaan. Of these the Arvadite was on the 
coast of the river Aradus, some distance above Beirut, 
where our missionaries have discovered many interest- 
ing ruins. Hamath was east of Arvad, between the 
mountains of Lebanon. 

South of Hamath and Baal Hermon, and extend- 
ing down below the Sea of Gkdilee, was the Hivite, 
the 6th son of Canaan. Of the Oirgashite little 
is known. 

The Amorite had his strongholds in the mountains 
of Judah, which are also called the mountains of the 
Amorite. Deut. i. 7, 19, 27, 44. 

The Jebusite inhabited Jerusalem. Several of 
these Canaanites wiU &11 under our notice more at 
length in the conquest of Canaan. 

C. SHEM. 

L Elam. IL Ashor. IIL Arphaxad. IV. Lttd. V. Aram. 



1. SalAb. 

2. Eber. 



1. Jokfcan. 1. Peleg. 

2. Almodad. 2. Ren. 

3. Sheleph. 3. Serng. 

4. Hasannaveth. 4. Nabor. 

5. Jerah. 6. Terah. 

6. Hadoram. , '• ^ 

7. UtaL Abraham. 

8. Diklah. Nahor. 

9. Obal. Haran. 

10. Abimael. 

11. Sbeba. 

12. Ophir. 

13. Havilah. 

14. Jobab. 



1. Ui. 

2. HoL 

3. Geth«r. 

4. Maah. 



I. Elam. North of the Persian Gulf, on the 
phuns of Shinar ; Shushan, east of the l^gris. 

IL AsHUB. North of Elam, east of the Tigris. 
Nineveh was the seat of the Assyrian Empire. The 
Assyrians at an early period extended themselves 
north and west to the Black Sea and to Asia Minor. 

in. A&PHAXAD, the firstborn after the flood, 
the progenitor of the Chaldeans^ who dwelt in Meso- 
potamia, noHh and west of Ashur and Elam, the 
native land of Abraham. Remnants of these ancient 
Chaldees are still found between Mosul and Diarbekir, 
and the seas of Van and Ooroomiah. The Chaldees 
so often mentioned by the prophets are a colony 
from these, that settled early on the lower Euphrates, 
near Babylon. Comp. Isa. xiii. 19 ; Jcr. zxiv. 1, 5 ; 
£iek. ui. 18, &c. 

[A M. 1656+480=^2086.] 



Descendants from Arphazad : — 

1. Salah. 

2. Eber. 

From Eber two lineages are traced through several 
generations, descended on the one hand from Joktan, 
and on the other from Peleg. The descendants from 
Joktan settled in Arabia, and occupied that vast 
peninsula between the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
where, in process of time, they commingled with the 
sons of Cush. The southern coast of Arabia was, 
according to Knobel, unquestionably the golden land 
of Ophir, sometimes denominated Uphaz. Jer. x. 9; 
Dltn. X. 5. 

Abraham, descended from Eber through the line 
of Peleg, five generations later than Joktan, migrated 
from Ur of the Chaldees in the north-west of Mesopo- 
tamia, to Canaan, where he became the ancestor of a 
countless posterity, through four distinct lines: 1. 
Through Ishmael and the Ishmaelites, who inhabited 
the desert south of Canaan, and gradually mingled 
with the western tribes of Joktan. 2. Through 
Isaac and Esau, and the Edomites, who dwelt south 
of the Dead Sea and south-east of Judea. Qen, xxxvL 
3. Through Isaac and Jacob of the Hebrews, west 
and east of the Jordan. 4. Through the sons of 
Keturah, who became the head of several tribes of 
Arabia, of whom the Midianites are best known. 

lY. Of Lud, the fourth son of Shem, little is 
known. Our author supposes him to have been the 
ancestor of the ancient and powerful tribe of the 
Amalekites, the steadfast and lasting foes of the He- 
brews, Num. xxiv. 20 ; Gkn. xiv. 7 \ and of the Amor- 
ites, who at a future period became formidable ene- 
mies of the Hebrews. 

y. Aram's settlement included the region of 
Damascus, and Syria and Zobah, north and west 
from Damascus, 2 Sam. viii. 5 ; 1 Chron. xviii. 5 ; 
1 Kings xi. 25, xv. 18, xxii. 8 ; 2 Kings v. 6, 8, 
xxxi. 18, and also of the northern part of Meso- 
potamia, known as Padan-Aram. 

Sons of Aram : — 

1. Ui, whom our authcMr locates in Arabia, east of 
Edom, and near to it. Two of this name are men- 
tioned, bendes this son of Aram : a son of Seir, an* 
cestor of the Horites, who, before the Edomites, inha- 
bited Edom; and a son of Nahor, Abraham's brother 

BOOK OF JOB. 

Ui, the land of Job, is generally admitted to have 

been in the northern part of Arabia. Bitter, in 

agreement with Beland, supposes it to have been 

not fsii north-east from Petra and Mount Hor, witlun 

the limits of Arabia, but near Edom, whenoe camo 
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the three friends of Job. Buz, the native place of 
Elihn, Job xxzii. 2, he makes identical with Bozrah 
in Edom. Others, with less probability, locate the 
land of Us near the Euphrates, south and west of 
Babylon, on the margin of the desert of Arabia. 
Was it not south-east of lake Hnleh ? 

The age of the Book of Job cannot be defined with 
accuracy. It is generally assumed to have been sub- 
sequent to the age of Samuel and David, and ante- 
cedent to Isaiah, who distinctly alludes to it Gomp. 
Isa. li. 9 and Job xxri. 13 ; Isa. xix. 5, Job xiv. 
11, Ac. According to these limitations, the Book of 
Job hUs between the years 1000 and 760 b. c. 

2. Hul, in Syria, near the sources of the Jordan. 

3. (}ether, of whom nothing is known. 

4. Mash, referred by conjecture to the mountains 
of Annenia, near the headwaters of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. 

DIVISION OF THE EABTH. 

Peleg was bom 100 years after the Flood, and lived 
239 years, in which time '^ the earth was divided." 
1 Ghron. i. 19, at the tower of Babel, B. o. 2200 ? 

This brief notice concerning Peleg is interesting 
in several points of view. The name of this patri- 
arch means '^ division," with an express reference to 
the division of the earth; but it seems to have a 
further significance in these respects :~^ 

1. Peleg is central between Noah and Abraham : 



H<Mh^. 



Silah... 



.050 
.000 
.438 
.438 



•••••••••••••' 



Frleg.^ 289 

Bra.. 230 

Benign 230 

Nabor. 143 

Twrnh... 206 



Abraham^ ITS 

IffiM...~ 180 

Jacob.. 147 

Joseph 110 



2. At Peleg the term of life is abruptly diminished 
the second time. Arphaxad, the firstborn after the 
Flood, lived not half the term of the antediluvian 
lives : at Peleg life is reduced from an average of about 
450 years to 239. Hence Peleg, the fourth from Ar- 
phaxad, dies before all his ancestors, and even ten 
years before Noa& ; and the middle year of his life is 
also that of Arphaxad: again,i fthelife of Eber be divid- 
ed into three equal parts, the first ends at the central 
year of Peleg, the second at the death of Beu, and 
the whole life four years after the death of Abraham. 
The Babbins and old commentators suppose, not 
unreasonably, that the name of Peleg's brother, 
JblOany (small,) relates to this diminution of the 
term of man's life. 

We will sujqpose, then, that the great event in 
reference to which Peleg has his name occurred 
about the middle of his life, «. e, about 220 years 
tfler the Flood. The interval here supposed between 
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the dispersion of nations and the call of Abraham, is 
amply sufiicient for the growth of populous nations 
and the foundation of considerable empires. For in 
100 years from the flood, the population would have 
grown from 8 males to 400, if it doubled its numbers 
but once in 14 years. 

In the second century, since all the males who 
lived in the first century were still in the vigour of 
life, the term of doubling cannot have been more 
than half what it was in the former century. Hence, 
at the end of this century the population might num- 
ber 400 X2iS about 6,500,000 males; and at the 
220th year, it would number, at the same rate, more 
than seven times as many, 45 millions and a half of 
males. These, dispersed over the world, and still 
living on an average 200 years each, are abundantly 
sufficient to have overspread the territory of the most 
ancient nations with a numerous and civilized popu- 
lation in the course of 200 years from that time. 

BABYLON. 

Babylon, the kingdom of Nimrod the might} 
hunter, was a narrow tract along the Euphrates, be- 
tween Assyria and £lam on the north and east, and 
the Desert of Arabia on the west, and extending 
along the course of the river 400 miles or more, from 
Erech on the south-east, a few miles above the Per 
sian Gulf, to Galneh, on the north-east. 

Babel, afterward the seat of Babylon, the principal 
city of this ancient kingdom, was upon the Euphra- 
tes, near the centre of its territory. In this neigh- 
bourhood are found venerable and imposing ruins, 
which indicate the ^lormous structures to which they 
belonged. They are immense piles of brick, decom- 
posed to a great depth, furrowed with deep channels 
by the abrasion of the elements, rent and torn as if 
by some direfiil convulsion; and in some places 
vitrified, as though they had been subjected to the 
most intense heat. The rubbish with which they are • 
covered is intermixed with layers of broken and 
burnt bricks, fragments of pottery, vitrified day, 
scoria, and even shells, bits of glass, and mother-of- 
pearl. In the excavation of these mounds, large 
bricks are found, entirely covered with inscrip- 
tions in the ancient cuneiform character, bearing the 
name of Nebuchadneszar. These inscriptions may 
yet reveal to modem research the mysteries which 
for thousands of years they have treasured up in 
sullen silence, and in characters inscrutable and mys- 
terious as the handwriting upon the wall which 
recorded the doom of the last of the guilty monarchs 
who revelled in those vast halls which have crumbled 
into these confused masses of ruins. 
fB. C. 2446—480=2016.] 
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These characters have been deciphered so &r as 
to show that no records remain of date earlier than 
the age of Nebuchadnessar. Thousands and tens 
of thousands of bricks haye been taken from the 
ruins bearing the name of this monarch, but reveal- 
ing no anterior history and no continuous annals; 
nor is it probable that any important records will 
ever be recovered from Babylon, as they have from 
Nineveh. 

One of these ruinS| at the distan(se of a little more 
than six miles from Hillah, the present site of Baby- 
lon, is an immense mound, Bir Nimroud, which is 
recognised by some as the remains of the tower of 
BabeL The appearance of the mound, notwithstand- 
ing all the abrasion of the elements and the waste of 
time, is still very imposing. It rises suddenly from 
a vast plain to a great height, overspread with frag- 
mentary vitrified masses of the materials of which 
the town was built. These present the appeannce 
of having been fused and cemented together under 
the action of the most intense heat. The summit of 
this pyramidal mass is crowned by a ruined tower, 
still lofty and impressive in its ruins. It is rent 
from the top nearly to the bottom, scathed and vitri- 
fied, as if by the lightning of heaven, but towering 
still to the skies in stem and awfrd sublimity, a 
monument of the avenging justice of God. Clouds 
play around its summit ; its recesses are inhabited 
by lions. They were seen by Sir R. K. Porter qui- 
etly baaking on the heights — a literal fulfilment of 
the prophetic denunciation, ''Wild beasts of the 
desert shall dwell there, and their houses shall be 
frdl of dolefril creatures.'' Isa. xiii. 21. 

Four miles north-north-west from Hillah are 
found ruins which are supposed to be the remains 
of the hanging gardens, and of the palace of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The outer walls of it were originally six 
miles in circumference. This enormous mound of 
ruins is ascertained to be 2400 feet in length and 
« 1800 in breadth. 

Near this is another enormous mound of almost 
equal dimensions. Indeed the whole region, to a 
great extent, is overspread with indiscriminate ruins 
in the midst of utter desolation, which sets at de- 
fiance all research or conjecture, even with reference 
to their original character, or fonn, or age ; nor is it 
probable that these will be determined in future. 
'' Babylon is frllen, is fiJlen, that great city, because 
she made all nations drink of the wine of her fomi- 
eation." No city ever so provoked the judgments 
of Qod by her sins as this, which was originally 
founded by the horde whom Nimrod conducted to 
the plains of Shinar. None has ever been the sub- 
ject of such frequent and fearful denunciation, and 
[A. M. 16M -»- 480 SI 2086.] 



n<me ever met with an overthrow more appalling and 
entire. 

Erech, the second city of Nimrod, was situated on 
the Euphrates, 82 miles south and 48 east from 
Babylon. The place is supposed to be identified 
by immense mounds, known as the Palace of 
Pebbles, which bear also the name of 'Irka and 
Irak. Comp. Gkn. x. 10. 

The site of Accad is supposed to correspond with 
Sittsoe of the Greeks, and Akari Babel of the pns- 
sent day. It consists of a mound surmounted by 
a mass of building, which, viewed from one point, 
looks like a tower; from another, like an irregular 
pyramid. It is about 400 feet in circumference at 
the base, and rises to the h^ht of 125 feet above 
the elevation on which it stands. The mound which 
seems to form the foundation of the pile is a mass of 
rubbish accumulated from the decay of the super- 
incumbent structure. This mound is on the Eu- 
phrates, 55 miles north and 18 west of Babel. 

NINXYXH. 

About the same time that Nimrod settled in Shi- 
nar, Ashur went forth and built Nineveh on the 
Tigris, 800 miles north from BabeL This, 1500 
years later, was the rival of Babylon, and the captal 
of the Assyrian Empire. Nineveh, in the great* 
ness of its power, equalled Babylon in extent, and 
perhaps in population, though inferior in regal mag- 
nificence, in wealth, and in the splendour of its edi- 
fices, and in the extent and magnitude of its walls. 
Both were near 20 miles square, and from 60 to 80 
miles in circumference. According to the compu- 
tation of Bonomi, Babylon contained 225 square 
miles, Nineveh 216, while London contains but 114. 
Nineveh wail with Babylon equally distinguished for 
idolatry, licentiousness, and eveiy form of wicked- 
ness. More mature in iniquity, and earlier in the 
rise of its power, it was equalfy the subject of pro- 
phetic denunciation, and sooner sank into utter ruin 
under the just judgments of heaven. 

Of the three other cities founded by Ashur, no- 
thing satisfiu^ry is known, after all the researches, 
excavations, and discoveries of modem travellers. 

On the right bank of the Euphrates, at the 
north-western extremity of the plain of Shinar, are 
extensive ruins around a castle which still bean ihe 
name of Rehbboth. 

Major Rawlinson is supposed to have identified 
the ruins of Galah near the Tigris, 180 or 140 miles 
north-west of Bagdad, and near half that distanoe 
south-east of Nineveh. 

Many of the learned suppose all these cities, Be- 
[B. C. 2446 — 480 » 2018 ] 
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Rcsen, and Calah, to have beeu near each 
ad to have been gradually comprehended 
le limits of Nineveh, just as several ancient 
re now comprised within the modem city of 

This is supposed to be indicated in the 
rhe $ame a grecU ci^" the singular in 
ye being, used for the plural. In scrip- 
iraseology the singular and the plural are 
equently used thus interchangeably, 
the period of the Babylonish captivity, Nine- 
Assyria fade away from the page of canon- 
Dry, and indeed from all authentic history, 
r profane. The very site of this renowned 
lis was totally unknown several centuries 
he Christian era; and only within a few 
Lst have its ruins been disinterred and laid 

the admiration and wonder of the world. 
I remains of Nineveh are found in several 
3 east of the Tigris, opposite Mosul, and 
)ve and below this city. Some of these are 

to represent the ancient towns of Ashur. 
>ad, 14 miles north-east from Mosul, is sup- 
be in the northern limits of Nineveh. Kou- 
and Nebbi Yunis, the Tomb of Jonah, 

Mosul, represent another portion of the 
ich also extended a few miles beyond these 

mound Nimroud, 23 miles below Mosul, is 
nerally admitted to represent the site of 
but in the opinion of Mr. Layard it was in- 
within the limits of Nineveh itself. The 
supposes to have been an oblong, extending 
left bank of the Tigris from Khorsabad to 
d, a distanoe in a direct line of 34 miles, 
on, 400 B. G., found this city a heap of 
ameless and unknown, the walls of which 
) feet in breadth, 100 in height, and near 



8 miles in circumference. The present mound is 
144 feet high and 777 in circumference. 

Near 70 miles in a direct line below Mosul, and 
on the right bank of the Tigris, is found another 
immense mound, covering the ruins of Assyrian 
palaces. This is called Kalah Shergh^t, and is 
believed to be the Calah of Ashur. These ruins are 
almost 3 miles in circumference, and in parts up- 
ward of 60 feet in height. 

From the great mound of Kouyunjik, opposite 
Mosul, Mr. Layard has disinterred the ruins of the 
magnificent and stupendous palace of Sennacherib. 
Nimroud and Khorsabad were also palaces of almost 
equal extent and magnificently built. Khorsabad 
was the palace of Sargon, 722 b. g., mentioned by 
Isaiah xx. 1, as besieging Ashdod. He is better 
known in Scripture as Shalmaneser, who took Sa- 
maria and overthrew the kingdom of Israel, carry- 
ing away captive the Israelites. He was the father 
of Sennacherib. Tiglath Pileser, the father of Shal- 
maneser, built one part of a palace at Nimroud, and 
Esarhaddon, son of Sennacherib, built another; so 
that these ruins are the remains of several palaces 
bidlt by different kings. These, and perhaps others, 
Mr. Layard believes to have been fortified enclosures 
of palaces, parks, and temples, possibly within the 
great city, each capable of sustaining a severe siege. 
These all appear by actual survey to form an oblong 
parallelogram, which may represent the form of the 
city. According to this view of the subject, Keho- 
both, Resen, and Calah remain yet undistinguished 
among the innumerable mounds which overspread 
thb region of country, which future research may 
possibly reveal, but more probably they are dis- 
solved like the baseless fabric of a vision, leaving 
not a wreck behind. 



CHAPTER ra. 

THE PERIOD OF THE PATRIARCHS ; FROM fHE PROMISE TO THE EXODE, 4S0 TEARS. 
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lHAM, father of the faithful, at the age of 
15 years before the renewal of the promise 
iioh our chronology dates, left, at the call 
his country and his kindred. Acts vii. 3, to 
isession of a distant foreign land, where his 
r should become a great people, the future 
ries of the revelation which Qoi was abont 
, and the ancestors, according to the flesh, 
Christ, the Saviour of the world. 
8 [A. M. 2086+480=2616.] 



UR or THE CHALDE£S. 

The dwelling-place of Abraham was confessedly 
in Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, in Ur of the Chaldees, which may be the 
name of a province, or of a city within it, or possi- 
bly of both the city and the country where th« 
feunily of Abraham had their abode. It is cnstoni* 

ary to locate Ur of the Chaldees in Upper Meao- 
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potamia, south of Annenia and Ararat, and at no 
great distance from either. There is in this vicinity 
a walled city, Orfah or Urfah, of considerable im- 
portance, which Moslems, Jews, and Christians ge- 
nerally concur in recognizing as the birthplace of 
Abraham.* Urfah, or Orfah, is described as a con- 
siderable town, of several thousand inhabitants, in 
Upper Mesopotamia; but all attempts to identify 
this or any other locality with the patriarchal resi- 
dence, of Abraham and his ancestors in the land of 
the Chaldees must be conjectural and unsatisfactory. 

Twenty miles south-east by south from UrfiEkh is 
the town of Haran, in which we recognize the site 
of Gharran, to which the family of Abraham removed 
after the first call, and where they remained 15 
years, until the death of Terah, the father of Abra- 
ham, and of Haran, his eldest brother. Acts vii. 2. 

Mr. Loflus, an English geologist engaged in a 
survey of the country of the ancient Chaldees around 
Babylon and Susiana, refers the site of Ur to Lower 
Chaldea, or Mesopotamia proper, near the junction 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris. He describes 
ruins of great extent and extraordinary interest, 
now called Werka, which he supposes represent Ur 
of the Chaldees, whence proceeded the exodus of 
Abraham. 

But it seems incredible that the ancestral resi- 
dence of this patriarch could have been so remote 
from Canaan. Haran, the native place of the &mily 
of Laban, was confessedly near to Ur. Laban him- 
self is styled a " Syrian." In his pursuit of Jacob 
he overtook the fugitive in Gilead, below Lake Gen- 
nesaret, east of Jordan, in seven days. Jacob, with 
his household and his vast flocks and herds, made 
this distance in ten days, Gkn. xxxi. 20-25, in which 
time he could hardly have exceeded a journey of 
250 or 300 miles, which is about the distance from 
Upper Mesopotamia to Gilead. 

Haran is enumerated, a thousand years after the 
call of Abraham, among the towns which had been 
taken by the predecessors of Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, and is also mentioned still later among the 
cities that traded with Tyre. 2 Bangs xix. 12 ; Isa. 
xxxvii. 12; Ezek. xxvii. 23. 

Fifteen years after the first call, Abraham, at the 
age of 75 years, by divine command again removed 
from his country and his kindred to seek the strange 
land which the Lord had given to him. This exodus 
might be a journey of 250 or 800 miles, or 800 or 
1000 miles, according as Upper or Lower Chaldea is 
assumed as his place of departure. Eliezer, the ser- 
vant of Abraham, 64 years afterward traversed the 
same journey to obtain for Isaac a wife from among 
bb own kindred. Gen. xxv. ; and Jacob, 100 years 
[A. M . 2086-^-480=2516.] 



later, repeated the journey on a simikur oocaidon for 
himself. Gen. xxviii., xxix. 

The first notice of Abraham in the land of Ca> 
naan is at Sichem, or Shechem, near the plain of 
Moreh. The position of this town, memorable in 
the whole history of the Jewish nation, from this 
arrival of Abraham to their final overthrow, should 
be carefully noted as an important landmark in the 
geography of Palestine. It is on the line of the 
central or middle route from Jerusalem to Galilee, 
at the distance of 35 miles from Jerusalem, and at 
an equal distance frx>m Nazareth, and midway be- 
tween the coast of the Mediterranean and the J<»w 
dan, in a narrow dell between the fiunous summits 
of Ebal and Gerizim. The valley which separates 
these mountains opens at the distance of 2 miles 
east of Sichem into a fertile and beautiful plain, ex- 
tending from 10 to 12 miles from north to south, and 
varying in width from 2 to 4 miles. This is the 
plain of Moreh, whose luxuriant fields afforded an 
inviting place of encampment for the patriarch, and 
of pasturage for his flocks, wasted and wearied by 
reason of their long march. 

Shechem, under the name of Nabalfbi, is still an 
inhabited city of 8000 souls. Sheltered in quiet 
seclusion between Ebal and Gerizim, the mounts 
of blessings and of curses, which tower high above it^ 
like lofty walls on either side, and surrounded by 
groves, orchards, and gardens, this ancient town, the 
Sichem, or Shechem, of the Old Testament, and the 
Sychar of the New, presents a scene delightful ia 
itself, and of surpassing interest in its historical 
associations. 

Here Gk)d renewed his covenant with Abraham. 
Gen. xii. 7. Jacob, on his return frt)m Padan- 
Ajram, pitched his tent over against this city, al 
Shalim, on the east of the plain. Jacob's field was 
there, a parcel of ground which he gave to his son 
Joseph, Gen. xxxiii. 18, 19, whose sepulchre is there 
to this day. Near, at the distance of 600 or 700 
feet from Joseph's tomb, is Jacob's well, at the mouth 
of which our Saviour sat in his interview with the 
woman of Samaria. John iv. 5. Here was enacted 
the terrible tragedy connected with the dishonour 
done to Dinah by the son of Hamar, prince of the 
country. Gen. xxxiv. Here Jacob kepi hia flooks, 
even when at Hcibron, 50 or 60 miles distant At 
Dothan, 15 miles north-west, Joseph was betrayed 
by his brethren. Gen. xxxvii. The Israelites, im- 
mediately on their return from Egypt, here imtiied 
the law of the Lord. Six tribes on Ebal and six 
on Gerizim — ^the ark and the attendant priests in 
the valley below — ^pronounce the blessings a^ the 

I curses, and all the assembled multitude raise to 
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their solemn Amen — So let it be! I>eat. 
Bere they buried the bones of Joseph. Here 
net the assembled people for the last time. 
LiY. 1, 25, 32. Shechcm was allotted to 
if and assigned to the Levites. It was 
e of the treachery of Abimelech, Jndg. iz., 
parable of Jotham ; of the revolt of the ten 
It was and ever has been the abode of the 
Samaritans, a little remnant of whom still 
a Mount Gkrizim, to worship God on that 
n, as did their fathers in the time of our 
John iv. 20. It was captured by Shal- 
, king of Assyria, under Hoshea, and re- 
by a strange people, 2 Kings xvii., and again 
ays of Nehemiah and of Ezra. Ezra iy. 9. 
it temple, the ruins of which still remain, 
t here by Sanballat, in the time of Alexan- 
Great, which, 200 years later, was destroyed 
Maccabees. 

BETHEL, LUZ, BETH-AYEN. 

place, originally Luz, where Abraham next 
altar unto the Lord, is 20 miles south of 
a, and 18 north of Jerusalem. Abraham, 
^ear following his return from Egypt, again 
id here, and parted on friendly terms from 
in. ziii. Jacob, flying from Esau toward 
saw here the vision of the ladder, and 
els ascending and descending upon it. Gkn. 
xxxi. 13. Twenty years later, on his return 
ian- Aram, he lingered at this sacred spot, built 
unto the Lord, and received the promises of 
d erected here a pillar. Here Deborah also 
en. XXXV.; xxxii. 28; xxviii. 20-22. Three 
'. years after this, in the distribution of the 
der Joshua, Bethel became the portion of 
in, Josh, xviii. 22, on the boundaries of 
a. Josh, xviii. 13, xvi. 1, 2, into whose hands 
rard fell. It was for some time the conse- 
)lacc of the ark of the covenant. Judg. xx. 
1 Sam. X. 3. Samuel held here his court in 
ud circuit. Near Beth-Aven, Jonathan smote 
listines. 1 Sam. xiv. 1-23. From Jeroboam 
h, more than 300 years, it was desecrated 
worship of the golden calves, 1 Eangs xii. 
[ings X. 28, 29 ; xxiii. 15-18 ; and was the fre- 
ibject of prophetic denunciation. Hos. iv. 15 ; 
c. 5, 8; Amos v. 5. Jeroboam's hand was 
i here, and the prophet slain near by. 1 Kings 
Hisha was going from Jericho to this place 
ocked by the impious children who were torn 
8 by wild beasts. 2 Kings ii. 23-25. After 
[A. M. 2086+480a2616.] 



the captivity it was rebuilt, Ezra ii. 28, Neh. vii. 32 ; 
in the time of the Maccabees it was fortified, and 
finally destroyed by Vespasian. The hill upon 
which it was built is overspread with ruins and rude 
dwellings. At the base are the remains of an im- 
mense cistern, 814 feet in length and 217 in breadth. 

BATTLE OF THE KINGS. GEN. XIY. 

The invaders of the cities of the plains of Sodom 
came from the region of the Euphrates. Elam, the 
same as Elymais, is the ancient name of Persia. It 
is mentioned by the prophets in connection with 
both the Modes and the Assyrians. Isa. xxi. 2 ; 
Jer. XXV. 25 ; Isa. xxii. 6 ; Ezek. xxxii. 24. 

Shinar, the country of another of the confede- 
rates, includes the plains of Babylon about the junc- 
tion of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and extends 
to the Persian Oulf. Elassar and Goim, the na- 
tions of which Tidal was king, are unknown. 

Ashteroth-Kamaim, at this time the residence of 
the giants, Rephaims, was, 470 years afterward, at 
the period of the exodus, still the residence of Og, 
the ^nt king of Bashan. Dent. i. 4 ; com. Josh, 
ix. 10 ; xii. 4; xiii. 12. It was included in the half 
tribe of Manasseh, and became a Levitical city. 
1 Chron. vi. 71. Its site is not well identified. 

The Zurims in Ham, the Zamzummims of Deut 
ii. 20-23, dwelt farther south, about the mouth of 
the Jordan and the north-east coast of the Dead 
Sea. The connection also indicates that the Emims 
of Shaveh-Kiriathaim were a kindred tribe in the 
same neighbourhood. The cities of the plain around 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea indicate the 
progress of the invaders still farther south, who ex- 
tended their conquests to Mount Hor, in Seir or 
Edom. Thence they directed their course up the 
Arabah to En-Mishpat, Kadesh-Bamea, and the wil- 
derness of Paran, south of Judea, and up the west 
side of the Dead Sea to Hazezon-Tamar, En-Qedi. 
Enriched with the spoils of this extensive circuit, 
Chedorlaomer returned along the valley of the Jor- 
dan to Dan, above the waters of Merom, the modem 
Huleh, where they were overtaken by Abraham and 
pursued fifty miles fiirther, to Hobah, beyond Da- 
mascus. 

Salem, the city of Melchisedek, is understood to 
be Jerusalem ; and Shaveh, the Bang's Dale, near 
the head of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, not far from 
the tombs of the kings, a short distance north of 
Jerusalem. Others assume it to have been near 
En-Rogel, just below the city, in the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat THS PROMISE GEN. XV. 

[B.G.2016.i-480=:1586.1 
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CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 

The late French traveller, De Sauley, has ex- 
plored the site of these cities, bat without satisfact- 
ory results. Just aboye the vast salt mountain 
at the south-west angle of the Dead Sea, he finds 
extensive ruins, chiefly foundations and substruc- 
tions, very rude in structure, and having every ap- 
pearance of great antiquity, which bear the name 
of the mountain itself,''Sdum,'' or Sodom. These 
ruins, passed unobserved by other travellers, he re- 
gards as undoubted remains of that devoted city. 
De Saulcy's views of the position of the other Cities 
of the Plain are given below; but they are not sus- 
tained by the researches of later travellers. 

Certain ruins in the immediate vicinity, less ex- 
tensive but equally rude and antique, bear a name 
which he considers only a corruption of Zoar. Was 
it not '' a little city ?" And these ruins indicate it 
to have been a small suburb of Sodom. 

Admah he locates by conjecture at a small dis- 
tance west from the coast on the way to Hebron. 

Zeboim he finds on the peninsula on the eastern 
side of the lake, as indicated by ruins which Dr. 
Robinson and Lieut. Lynch assume to be the re- 
mains of Zoar. 

Near the north-west angle of the Dead Sea, he 
found immense ruins of rude walls and ditches, 
covering the space of four miles in extent, which 
had been noticed, but not examined by Dr. Bobin- 
son, which bear the name of Gomraum, indicating 
the situation of Gomorrah, once large and populous, 
involved in the same terrible overthrow as Sodom, 
because their cry was great and their sin very griev- 
ous. Gen. xviii. 20; comp. Qen. xviii. and xix. 

Along the line of his travels around this gloomy 
lake, De Saulcy noticed many indications of the 
most terrible volcanic action, immense craters of ex- 
tinct volcanoes, and rocks rent and burnt as by in- 
tense heat, and clefts and seams indicating the con- 
vulsions into which the whole land of the plain was 
thrown in the dreadful overthrow of its cities. 

Near Sodom, and around the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea, he found treacherous and concealed 
chasms and << slime-pits," which made the travelling 
exceedingly difficult and dangerous. A camel, a 
short ^ime before De Saulc/s visit, had sunk into 
one of these chasms and was lost. Several of his 
horses sunk in these slime-pits, south of the sea: 
one was lost, and all might have perished but for 
the skilfal guidance and precautions of his fkithful 
Arabs. Comp. Gkn. xiv. 10. 

After the warlike expedition in behalf of Lot, the 
patriarch continued to lead a quiet pastoral life in 
[A M. 2086+480=2516.] 



I the hill country of Judea, removing his flocks from 
time to time from the neighbourhood of Mamie, 
Hebron, to that of Beersheba. These places, the 
favourite abodes of all the patriarchs, should be par 
ticularly noted as important landmarks in the his^ 
torical geography of the Scriptures. 

HEBRON, KIBJATH ABBA, BCABiBX. 

This city is situated among the mountains of 
Judah, in a deep valley, twenty-two miles south 
from Jerusalem, and twenty-five from Beersheba, in 
a country abounding in pasturage, and vineyarda 
yielding the finest grapes in. Palestine. From thii 
place the spies gathered th^,grape8ofEflhcol,with 
pomegranates and figs, as a specimen of the exceed- 
ing good land which they were invited to go up and 
possess. Num. xiii. 23. One of the oldest inhabited 
cities in the world, it is, after Jerusalem, the largest 
in Palestine, containiog from 5000 to 8000 inhabit- 
ants. Here Abraham purchased, of the sons of 
Heth, the cave of Machpelah, as a burial-place for 
his dead. Gkn. xxiii. Here lived the patriarchs; 
here they communed with God, and received the 
promises; and here they were buried| with their 
wives, and their sepulchre is here to this day, en< 
closed in a Turkish mosque, 200 feet in length, by 
115 in breadth, and 60 in height, which no Chris- 
tian is permitted to enter. 

Hebron was utterly destroyed by Joshuay Josh, x.; 
and given to Caleb for a possession, in reward for 
his courage and trust in Qod. It was ooe of the 
cities of refuge, and a Levitical city of the sons of 
Aaron. Josh. xxi. 11. xx : 7. 

David was here anointed king over Israel, and 
made it, for seven years and six months, the seat of 
his kingdom. 2 Sam. ii. 11. Abner also was here 
assassinated by Joab, 2 Sam. iii. 27 } and Absalom 
made it his headquarters in his rebellion against lus 
fiither. 2 Sam. xv. 

Behoboam made it one of his fenced cities. It 
was resettled after the captivity, and from that 
period it disappears for many centuries from the 
page of history. 

BXEBSHEBA. 

This city, consecrated by sacred associations, it 
twenty-five miles south-west from Hebron, in the 
midst of a broad, undulating country on the borders 
of the great desert. This region, before the drought 
of summer, is overspread with verdure well suited 
for the grazing of the vast herds of the patriarchs. 
The place is identified by two wells, 55 rods distant 
from each other, one 12 feet in diameter and 44} 
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deep; the other^ 5 feet in diameter and 42 in depth. 
The water ia abundant, and of the best quality ; the 
earbstones are deeply worn by the friction of the 
ropes by which the water is drawn, and numerous 
drinking-troughs of stone lie about the wells for the 
accommodation of camels and flocks which resort 
here, as in the dajrs of Abraham, to quench their 
thirst. The hills just north of the wells are over- 
spread with ruins, which indicate that Beersheba 
was once a large village. 

Here, on the borders of the desert, dwelt the pa- 
triarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Abraham 
may have dug these very wells. Here he left his 
family and his flocks, and journeyed with Isaac fifty 
miles to Jerusalem, to offer him in sacrifice on 
Mount Moriah. ''From this place Jacob fled to 
Padan Aram, after acquiring the birthright and 
blessing belonging to his brother ; and here too he 
sacrificed to the Lord, on setting off* to meet his son 
Joseph in Eg3rpt. Here Samuel made his sons 
judges; and from here Elijah wandered out into 
the southern desert, and sat down under a shrub of 
Retem, just as our Arabs sat down under it every 
day and every night Here was the border of Pa- 
lestine proper, which extended from Dan [on the 
extreme north] to Beersheba. Qen. xxi. 81 } xxii. 
19; xxvi. 28; xxvui. 10; xlvi. 1 ; 1 Sam. viii. 2; 
1 Eangs xix. 8 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 11. Over these smU- 
ing hills the flocks of the patriarchs once roved by 
thousands; where now we found only a few camels, 
asses and goats."* 

Oerar, where Abraham and Isaac denied their 
wives before Abimelech, Glen. xx. and xxvi., was in 
this desert Rowland identifies it by ruins bearing 
the same name 9 miles south-southeast from Gaza. 

WILDERNESS OF SHUR, AND THE ISHMAELITE8. 

This wilderness, toward which Hagar fled, Qeu. 
xvi. 7, and where, after being miraculously delivered 
from death, she dwelt with Ishmael, Oen. xxi. 9-21, 
was a portion of the great desert, Pharan, south and 
west of Beersheba. This immense desert from 
Shur along the coast of the Mediterranean to Ha- 
vilah, the extreme south of Arabia, became theirs, 
and has ever since been the desolate home of the 
#ild Arabs, the descendants of Ishmael, their hand 
igainst every man, and every man's hand against 
them. 

XDOM, AND THE SONS OF ESAU. 

The posterity of Esau inherited the mountains of 

• RobiiwoB'i RcMwdiei, L 303. 
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Edom, extending from the Dead Sea to the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea, on the east of that immense 
crevas$€j now a deep and dreary valley, which 
reaches from the one sea to the other. This moun- 
tainous region, known also as Seir and Mount Seir, 
contains many fertile valleys, sufficient to sustain the 
dukes of Edom and the Edomites, who appear ir 
sacred history so often, as the antagonists and foes 
of the children of Israel, with whom they were in 
frequent conflict. Comp. Gen. xxxvi.; Num. xx. 
14-21 ; and references in the Index. 

SONS OF KSTU&AH. 

These descendants from Abraham received their 
allotment in the desert of Arabia, east of the sons 
of Esau, in Edom. Gen. xxv. 1-4. Here they be- 
came the heads of various petty tribes, and wander- 
ing hordes; and blending with the tribes of Ish- 
maelites that roved eastward over the deserts of 
Arabia, they seem early to have become assimilated 
with them as the inhabitants of those vast wastes. 

Kedar, an Ishmaelitish horde, appears to have in- 
habited the eastern portion of the desert near Ara- 
bia. Mesech, among whom the Psalmist dwelt in 
sorrow, inhabited the Caucasian mountains, west 
of the Caspian Sea. The lamentation » not that he 
dwells among these as contiguous tribes, but among 
nations savage and barbarous as they. Ps. cxx. 5. 

We now return to Isaac, the son of promise. 
In the south country, the southern extremity of 
Judea, endeared to him as his paternal inheritance, 
this peaceable old man tended his vast flocks and 
herds, roving from place to place for pasturage, 
but lingering chiefly about Beersheba and Hebron. 
The old age of this gentle, contemplative patriarch, 
in addition to his blindness, was imbittered by the 
quarrel of his sons Jacob and Esau ; but he lived to 
see them reunited, and to enjoy, for more than 
twenty years, the society of Jacob with his family 
after his return from Padan Aram. Old and full of 
years, at the age of 180 years, he died at Hebron, 
and was buried by his sons in Machpelah, the sepul- 
chre of Abraham and of Sarah. 

The principal historical data in the lives of Abra- 
ham and Isaac are comprehended in the following 
summary :^ 

B. c 209S. Abraham born. 

2018. Abraham, 75 yean old, departa from Hanui, to 
wbieh place he had previooalj gone Arom Vr of 
the Chaldees, Oen. xi. 31-ziL 6 : cornea to Si- 
chem, thenoe to a plaoe between Bethel and Ai ; 
thence adrancei fonthward, and, in ooneeqnenee 
2017. of a famine, deecenda into Egypt, where he 
makee no long atay, xiL Retoma to BetheL 
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Lot lepaimtei from Abraham, ziiL At thU time 
the eities of the plain were revolted from Che- 
dorlaomer, to whom thej had been rabject 12 
yean, xir. 1. Chedorlaomer*! inTaaion, and bat- 
tle with the kings of these cities. Abraham res- 
cues Lot Melohisedek blesses him, xir. Thb 

WOBD or THE LOBD COMBS TO AbBAHAM : THB 
PbOMISB, XT. 

Abraham 86 y. Ishmael is born, ztL 

Abraham 99 y. The covenant renewed: oireom- 
eision ordained, xriL The risit of the Three 
Angels, xviii. Destniction of Sodom, xix. Abra- 
ham journeys sooth ward : second denial of Sa- 
rah, XX. (in Oerar.) 

Isaac is bom, (in Beersheba,) xxL Long sojonm 
In the land of the Philintines, ver. 34. Abraham 
offers np Isaac, xxii. The time is not specified : 
the next event is the death of Sarah, 127 y. 
(Abraham 137 y.) xxiiL 

Isaac marries Rebekah, xxr. 20. Abraham mar- 
ries Ketoiah. 

Esan and Jacob bom, xxv. Isaac removes to 
Gerar in consequence of a famine : denies his 
wife, xxvi. 

Abraham dies, 175 y., xxv. 7. 

Esau, 40 y., marries, xxvi. 84. 

Ishmael dies, 137 y., xxv. 17. 

Isaac dies, 180 y. 



Jacob, aged seventy-seven years, having fraudu- 
lontly obtained the blessing of Isaac, fled from Beer- 
sheba to Haran, over the same country which 
Abraham had traversed in coming thence. Qen. 
zxviii., xxxii. Gilead, in which he held his final in- 
terview with Laban, was the name of the country east 
of Jordan, about the river Jabbok, midway between 
the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 

GUead is often taken in the widest sense for the 
whole land east of Jordan. Num. xxxii. 29 ; Deut. 
xxxiv. 1; Judg. V. 17; xx. 1; 2 Sam. ii. 9; 1 Kings 
tv. 19 ; 2 Kings x. 38. 

Mizpeh, the place of the interview, was in Bashan, 
south-east of the Sea of Galilee. 

Mahanaim, where Jacob and Esau met, was near 
the fords of the river Jabbok, an eastern tributary 
of the Jordan, some sixty-five miles in length, 
which in winter swells to a considerable size, but in 
summer is almost dry. Esau came up from Edom, 
south of the Dead Sea, to this place. Mahanaim, 
in the distribution, fell to the tribe of Gad. Josh, 
xiii. 26-30. Ishbosheth, Saul's son, was here made 
king by. Abner, 2 Sam. ii. 8; and David, driven 
from his home by the treason of Absalom, fed also 
to Mahanaim. 2 Sam. xvii. The battle between the 
forces of David and Absalom, in which the latter 
was slain, was fought in a place near Mahanaim, 
which, for reasons which do not now appear, was 
called the Woods of Ephraim. 2 Sam. xviii. 6. The 
site of this ancient town has not been clearly iden- 
tified. In the immediate vicinity are we to look 
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also for Peniel, the encampment where Jacob wres- 
tled with the angel of the covenant. Qen, xxxii. 80. 

The next station of the patriarch was Snoooth, a 
city of Gad, on the east bank of Jordan, where he 
passed over into Canaan. Between this and She- 
chem was Shalim, which Dr. Robinson supposes to 
have been in the eastern margin of the plain of 
Moreh, over against Shechem. 

The betrayal of Joseph, chap, xxxvii., precedes, 
in the order of time, the rape of Dinah, chap, xxxiv., 
and the death of Deborah at Bethel, and of Rachel, 
near Bethlehem, in giving birth to Benjamin, chap. 



DOTHAN. 

Ten years after Jacob's settlement at Hebron, 
Joseph IS sold at the age of seventeen ai Do- 
than. Dr. Robinson, in his kte journey to Pales- 
tine, has recovered this interesting locality, long 
lost. He found a fine green hill, about twelve miles 
north by west from Samaria, in a broad and very 
fertile plain, bearing still the name of Dothan. 
Ther^ is a fountain at the southern base of the hill 
Dothan. This site is cm the caravan route from Beth- 
shean, now Beisan, to Ramleh and E^ypt, which 
the Midianites would naturally have pursued. On 
this plain, beyond a doubt, the brethren of Joseph 
were tending their father's flocks, when they con- 
spired against this '' dreamer,'' the favourite of the 
fond mourner their father, and sold him into Egypt 

Jacob, soon after the loss of Joseph, removes and 
resides ten years himself at Shechem, so strongly 
was this place endeared to the affectionate and sor- 
rowful old man, who desired to linger out his lifb 
here, saying, '< I will go down to the grave to my 
son, mourning." See also 2 Kings, vi. 18-18. 

After the dreadful tragedy at Shechem, Gen. 
xxxiv., he removes, by divine direction, to Bethel, 
where Deborah dies, and thence to Hebron. Rachel 
dies ten years after the supposed death of Joseph, 
while Jacob is on his return to Hebron. Two yesn 
after this event, Isaac dies, aged 180 years, 1818 
B. 0., A. M. 2289, and 632 years after the Flood. 

Joseph is now in prison in Egypt Gen. xxxix.; 
xL Pharaoh's dream and Joseph's enlargement oc- 
cur in the year following. Gen. xli. 

B. a 1805. Seren years of fitmine befio. 

1804. First desoent of Jaoob's sons into Egypt Gen.iE 
1S03. Second risit Joseph disoovers himself. Jteob 
and his household descend into Egypt Qtn. 
xliii.; zlir.; xW. ; xlri. 
1786. Jacob dies, aged 147 years. Gen. xlriL 28. 
1732. Joseph dies, aged 1 10 years. Qei. L 26. 
1666. Moees is bom. Ex. U. 
1626. Motes (40 years old) flees to Midiaa. 
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EQTPT AND HKR CITIES. 

We have neither time nor space to touch upon 
the history, geography, and wonderful monuments 
of this extraordinary knd ; but some of its ancient 
cities, which frequently occur in Jewish history, and 
in the denunciations of the pn^hets, require in this 
place a brief notioe. 

SIN; P£LU8IUM. 

This city, ''the strength of Egypt," Ezek. xxz. 
16, was situated on the eastern or Pelusiac arm of 
the Nile, at a little distance from the sea, now in 
the midst of salt marshes and morasses, on the line 
of the travel and trade from the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean, Palestine, and the Euphrates. By 
reason of its position as the key of Egypt, the bul- 
wark of its eastern frontier, as well as by its vast 
extent, its great wealth, and its strong fortifications, 
it was a place of great consequence. Its importance 
may be inferred from the frequent references to it 
in ancient history, of which Winer has collected 
many from Strabo, Herodotus, Pliny, Polybius, Dio- 
doros Siculus, Plutarch, Livy, Josephus, &c. Pom- 
pey the Great was treacherously murdered here by 
order of Ptolemy, whose protection he sought in his 
distress. 

Qod, according to his word by the prophet, has 
poured out his fiuy upon the '' strength of Egypt." 
Its remains are now only some rude mounds and a 
few fallen columns. These are approachable by 
boats only in the overflowing of the Nile ; and by 
land only in the drought of summer. The climate 
is very unwholesome, and the place is seldom visited 
by travellers. 

ZOAN. 

Zoan is a city of great antiquity, having been 
built only seven years later than Hebron. Num. xiii. 
22. It was situated on an eastern branch of the 
mie, in the Delta, a short dbtanoe south of the sea 
df Mensaleh, and some thirty miles west frt>m Sin, or 
Peluffium, and was one of the oldest cities in Egypt. 
« The field of Zoan," the fine alluvial plain around 
the city, described as the scene of God's marvellous 
woriLs in the time of Moses, Ps. Ixxviii. 12, 48, is 
now a barren waste; but the city is supposed by 
many to have been the residence of the Pharaohs, 
of Joseph and of Moses in the period of the bondage. 
The ground is oyenpretA with extensive ruins, re- 
mains of temples, fragments of walls, columns, and 
Ulen obelisks, which still attest the grandeur of 
this ancient city of the Pharaohs. " A fire has been 
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set in Zoan," Esek. xxx. 14, and few now visit this 
scene of hopeless desolation. 

TAHPANHXS, BETH-SHEMXSH. 

Jeremiah in his prophecy against Egypt, chap, 
xliii., specifies two cities as particularly subjects of 
Divine displeasure, Tahpanhes and Beth-shemesh. 
The first of these was a large city on the eastern oi 
Pelusiac arm of the Nile, sixteen miles above Pelu- 
sium. Here a colony of the Jews settled, who fled 
into Egypt after the murder of Gedaliah. It is 
several times mentioned by the prophets, Isa. xxx. 4; 
Jer. ii. 16 ; xlvi. 14 ; xliv. 1 ; Ezek. xxx. 18 ; and is 
known in profane history under the name of Daphne. 

Beth-shemesh, known as On, the city of the priest 
whose daughter Joseph married, Gen. xli. 45, and 
by the Septuagint identical with Aven of Ezekiel, 
Ezek. xxx. 17, is the ancient Heliopolis, " City of 
the Sun," of Herodotus. It is seven or eight miles 
north-north-east from Cairo. 

It was famous for the Temple of the Sun, and 
many other magnificent structures, all of which have 
crumbled down to an indiscriminate heap of ruins, and 
are covered with the sands of the desert, which have 
encroached upon the city and buried it in the grave. 
One lone obelisk towers aloft in solitary grandeur, 
as a sepulchral monument of the city which for 
thousands of years has lain entombed at its base. 

This venerable monument is covered with hiero- 
glyphics, which record the name of Osirtasen the 
First, who is regarded by the learned as that Pha- 
raoh to whom Joseph interpreted his dream, and 
who so kindly honoured him and hospitably enter- 
tained the venerable patriarch Jacob and his family. 
According to Lepsius, this venerable mounument was 
erected 2300 years b. o. 

The traveller, therefore, here gazes upon the 
same lofty spire which more than four thousand 
years ago may have first caught the eye Of that an- 
cient patriarch, while yet far away out in the desert ; 
and which greeted his approach to the city of the 
Pharaohs. 

This obelisk, a single shaft, is sixty-two feet in 
height, and six feet square at the base, which rests 
on a pedestal ten feet square and two thick, and 
this again lies upon a second pedestal, nineteen feet 
square, but its depth has not been ascertained. K 
thb lower pedestal is a solid cube, the entire height 
of the pUlar must have been more than eighty feet. 

Near this obelisk is an ancient sycamore-tree, be- 
neath which tradition relates that the holy fiimily 
of Joseph and Mary reclined when they went down 

into Egypt 
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In Ills lebuke of the Jews who dwelt in the seve- 
ral cities of Egypt, Jeremiah in chap. zliv. 1, begins 
his Burvey with Migdol, on the eastern border of the 
country; then turns westward to Tahpanhes, then 
south up the Nile to Noph^ or Memphis, in Central 
Egypt, and ends with the country of IVithros or 
Thebais, farther up the Nile, in Upper Egypt 

HOPH, MEMPHIS. 

Noph, called also Moph, Hos. ix. 6, whose infatu- 
ated princes << seduced Egypt/' Isa. xiz. 18, was the 
Memphis of ancient geographers snd historians. It 
was a large and flourishing city in the time of the 
patriarchs. 

It was situated on the west side of the Nile, about 
eight miles above Cairo, and uear the pyramids. 
Those pyramids, and the immense depositories of 
the dead in these regions, are only a vast necropolis 
of this renowned city. Even its immense and mag- 
nificent ruins, which Arabian writers of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries describe, have almost en- 
tirely disappeared. Once a city of fifteen or twenty 
miles in circumference, it has nothing now to mark 
it out but a few mounds, a colossal statue of Ra- 
meses the Great, a small figure of red granite, 
greatly mutilated, and a few foundations. It is 
with the learned an unsettled question whether 
Noph or Zoan was the residence of the Pharaohs 
when Joseph was the favourite of the court, and 
during the bondage of Israel. But this great city, 
once one of the most populous of Egypt, b now, as 
was predicted of it, waste and desolate, without an 
inhabitant. Jer. zlvi. 19. 

Near Memphis immense underground galleries, 
cut from the solid rock, have been found, 600 yards 
long, 12 or 15 fe< t wide, and 10 or 12 high. In 
these are found vast sarcophagi, each carved from a 
single block, 15 feet long, 9 in width and height, ex- 
clusive of the cover, which is 2}, and 3 feet thick. 
The sides, a foot thick, finely polished externally; 
one is covered with hieroglyphics. But no mununy 
or body of any kind is found in them. It is sug- 
gested that they may be cenotaphs of the god Apis, 
and are believed to be very ancient. (App. I.) 

CITY OF NO. 

In announcing the judgments which were to be 
executed on Egypt, the prophet instances the '' mul- 
titude of No,'' as subjects of Divine punishment. 
This is the magnificent oitj of Thebes, in Upper 
Egypt, 500 miles above Cairo, at once the most an- 
cient and most vast and stupendous in its ruins of 
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all the desolate cities of antiquity. Thousands have 
visited these ruins, and volumes have been written 
in description of them ; but no power of the pen or 
pencil can give any adequate conoeptifm of their 
matchless grandeur. 

All that was imposing in the stmotnres even of 
Babylon and Nineveh sinks into insignificance in 
comparison with them; and yet Thebes was in mini 
before either of these cities flourished. " Art thou 
better than populous No V says Nahum, when de- 
livering the burden of Nineveh, more than 700 B. c. 
''She was carried away; she went into captivity; 
her young children also were dashed in jneces at the 
top of all her streets ; and they cast lots for her 
honourable men, and all her great men were bound 
in chains." Nah. iii. 8-*10 ; oomp. Ezek. xxx. 14 « 
Jer. xlvi. 25. Homer describes Thebes as 

The world's great empreu on the Bgjptian plaini ; 
That ipreadi her conqneste o'er a thomand itatet, 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates. 

We must dismiss this subject by referring the 
reader to the descriptions of travellers, Dra. Robin- 
son, Durbin, Olin, and others, for an account of the 
wonderful remuns and ruins of this city. 

STENE. 

This city was at the foot of the cataracts of thr 
Nile, the head of navigation. It had a noble site, 
on a high bluff of granite, which overhangs the river 
at the height of 80 or 100 feet. There is there an 
immense accumulation of rubbish, the remains of 
structures of different ages, which in succession have 
arisen and fallen one upon another, as an immense 
forest in the lapse of time arises, flourishes, and fidlsy 
to give place to another, and others still in long suc- 
cession. The walls are strong and massive, but they 
enclose no splendid remains of architecture. Some 
are said to have been discovered by excavations, but 
they have been removed or buried again in the sand 
or rubbish. A number of poor people now live in 
the ruinous apartments of the ancient city many 
feet below the present sur&ce. 

In the immediate vicinity are found the immense 
quarries of red granite from which were taken the 
towering obelisks and pillars of ancient Egypt, thoee 
stupendous monuments of the skill and power of the 
mighty people whom they commemorate. 

Syene has been in all ages the southern limit of 
Egypt. Under every government, native or foTelffi^ 
it has possessed great importance as a military post 
and commercial depdt. In this city was the famoni 
well of Strabo, into which the rays of a vertical son 
were reported to fall during the summer solstice — a 
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oueamstance, ftijs the geographer, that proves the 
place '' to lie under the tropic, the gnomon at mid- 
day casting no shadow." No traces, however, of 
Boch a weU have been discovered, neither does it lie 
onder the tropic, but four degrees north of it. 

In this hasty survey of this ancient kingdom, from 
Pelusium, the '' strength of Egypt," to the tower of 
Syene, we observe it overspr^ with stupendous 
monuments of human greatness and heaven's aveng- 
mg }Dstioe. The wreck of Egypt's grandeur is one 
vast monument of the vengeance of an angry God. 
On the memoriab of her ruined cities, on their 
thousand prostrate pillars, we see inscribed the awful 
lesson of his providence verifying the predictions of 
his prophets : . ** The pride of her power shall 
come down. From the tower of Syene shall they 
hH in it by the sword, saith the Lord God. And 
they shall be desolate in the midst of the countries 
that are desolate, and her cities shall bo in the 
midst of the cities that are wasted." Ezek. xxx. 6, 7. 

THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 

On going down into Egypt, the whole caravan of 
Jacob and his sons, with their families, halted on the 
eastern borders of the land of Goshen, a fertile graz- 
ing country, Num. zi. 5, Dent. zi. 10, east of the 
Nile, well suited to the occupation of the sons of 
Jacob, whose trade had been about cattle from their 
youth. Gen. xlvi.34; zlvii. 11. From this country 
they sent forward one of their number to notify the 
governor of their coming. Joseph hastened from 
the oourt of Pharaoh to meet his brethren in the 
land of Goshen. This province now became the 
residenee of the descendants of Jacob for two hun- 
dred years. Here, in process of time, they were 
subjected, f(Mr more than eighty years, to a cruel 
oppression under Egyptian taskmasters. Here were 
wrought those stupendous miracles, denominated the 
Plagues of Eg3rpt, which subdued the proud heart 
(4 Pharaoh, and compelled him to let the people go. 

8CBIPTUBAL ASSOCIATIONS AND INCIDENTS. 

Egypt, the '^ land of ancient kings," b rich in 
«aered associations. Abraham and Sarah flee there 
for food when the &mine is sore in the land. Jo- 
seph enters it a slave, and rises to the dignity of a 
sovereign. The family of Jacob reside in it for 
more than 200 years, and are led out by a high 
hand and an outstretched arm. Solomon marries 
the daughter of her soverdgn. Shishak carries his 
trms into Judea, takes Jerusalem, and carries away 
<< the treasures of the house of the I^ord and of the 
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king's house," 1 Eangs ziv. 2S-27, whose name is 
still recorded at Thebes as *' king of tlie country oi 
Judah." Zerah, ''the Ethiopian," with his army 
of 1300 chariots, is smitten by the Lord before Asa 
and Judah. 2 Chron. xiv. 9-13. Tirhakah, ''king 
of Ethiopia," and Necho, kiug of Egypt, who over- 
threw Josiah in the valley Megiddo, are mentioned 
by the sacred historians. Several of the later Pha- 
raohs become the confederates of the kings of Judah 
and Israel, and one gives to the world the oldest 
translation of the Hebrew Bible. Many Hebrews, 
with the prophet Jeremiah, flee to Egypt,- where the 
Lord "kindles a fire in the houses of the gods and 
bums them." And the child Jesus consecrates it by 
his presence as a holy land. The Lord hath blest 
it, saying, " Blessed be Egypt my people, and As- 
syria the work of my hands, and Israel my inherit- 
ance." Isa. xix. 25. 

DEATH AND BUBIAL OF JACOB. B. C. 1786. 

Jerome locates Atad at Beth Hoglah, 3 miles 
east of Jericho, and 2 west of the Jordan; Dr. 
Kitto supposes the funeral procession to have made 
the incredible circuit of Edom and Moab, and 
entered Palestine at the fords of the Jordan. But 
Eusebius locates another Beth-hoglah 8 or 10 miles 
north-east of Gaza, in the land of the Philistines, 
where with greater probability Joseph made this 
mourning for his father, indicating the peaceable 
and melancholy errand on which his imposing 
oavalcade had entered the knd. Comp. Gen. 1. 

CHBONOLOOICAL DATA. 

"Now the sojourning of the children of Israel 
who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty 
years." Ex. xii. 40-42, 51. These 430 years arc 
reckoned, not from the Descent into Egypt, but from 
the beginning of the sojourning of Abraham in 
Canaan, or from his going down into Egypt. This 
was 23 or 24 years before the birth of Isaac : add 
60 years to the birth of Jacob, 130 years to the De- 
scent ; from the Descent to the Exode, 217. 

These several periods added equal 430 yean: 
23 + 60 + 130 + 217 = 430. The Exode, ao- 
cording to this chronology, was the fulfilment of the 
promise recorded in the fifteenth chapter of Gknesisi 
13th and 14th verses: " Ejiow of a surety that thy 
seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs, and shall serve them ; and they shall afflict 
them four hundred years; and also that nation 
whom they shall serve, will I judge ; and afterward 
shall they come out with great substance." 

[B. C. 2016— 480==l58ft.\ 
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It xna} tie well to note in this connection some 
other important dates in the histoiy of the Old Testa- 
ment In round nnmhers, the period from the Crea- 
tion to the Christian era may be reckoned 4000 years. 
In the middle of this period stands Abraham, 2000 
years from Adam, 2000 before Christ. Abraham 
also divides the period from the Flood to the £x- 
ode, 860 years, into two equal parts: from the 
Flood, 2446 b. c, to the Promise, Gen. xv., 2016 
B c, are 430 years; from this to the Exode, 1586 
B c, are also 480 years. This period again is bi- 
sected, or nearly so, by Jacob's Descent into Egypt 
From the Promise, 2016 b. c, to the Descent, 1803 
n. c, are 213; from the Descent to the Exode, 217. 

From Joshua to Samuel, the period of the Theo- 
cracy, 1546 — 1096 = 450; from David to the Ba- 
bylonish Captivity — ^the period of the Monarchy — 
1056 — 606 = 450. The Theocracy and the Mo- 
narchy were exactly equal Again, add to this pe- 



riod of 450 years that of Samuel and Saul, 40 years, 
during which time also Jehovah was disowned ai 
king in Israel, and the sum 490 = 70 X 7. That 
is the 70 years of the Captivity, during which time 
the land had rest and kept her sabbaths, is exactly 
equal to the 70 sabbatical years of the revolt from 
Jehovah's rule over Israel. 

Moreover, the continuation of the Mosaic Dispen- 
sation from the Exode, 1586, to the burning of the 
second temple, a. d. 70 = 1656, is exactly the pe- 
riod before the Flood. So also the period from the 
Creation to the Promise, 1656 -f 430 = 2086, is 
exactly parallel to that from the Promise to the end of 
the Mosaic Dispensation; to the Exode 430, -f- 1656 
from that time to the burning of the temple, = 2086. 
Such are the curious and interesting parallelisms 
which are derived from the chronology of the Scrip- 
tures, by which we may easily establish in our minds 
the important dates of Scripture history. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TH£ PERIOD OF THB WANDERING ; FROM THE EXODE TO THE PASSAGE OVER JORDAN, 40 TEAR8L 

A. M. 2516 + 40 = 2556. b. o. 1586 — 40 = 1546. 



SiXTT-six years intervened between the death of 
Joseph and the birth of Moses. During this inter- 
val another king arose, who knew not Joseph. This 
king made the lives of the Israelites bitter with hard 
bondage. It was his oppressive policy to break up 
the nomadic habits of these Israelites, to compel 
them to dwell in permanent habitations, in towns 
and cities, to conform to the customs of the country ; 
and also to reduce the number of this roving 
people. To accomplish these designs, he made rigo- 
rous exactions upon the Israelites of brick and of 
mortar. He compelled them to build in their ter- 
ritories two treasure cities, Pithom and RameseS| or 
Uaamses, as places of deposit for stores for the sup- 
port and government of the people. The first of 
these was on the eastern branch of the Nile, on the 
borders of the land of (Joshen ; the other in the in- 
terior, midway between the Nile and the Isthmus 
of Suez, and thirty or thirty-five miles from the 
head of the gulf of the same name. 

THE EXODE. B. 0. 1586. 

Taking theb departure from this place, after their 
miraculous deliverance from the bondage of Pha- 
raoh, the Israelites encamped the first night at Sno- 

[A. M. 2516+40=2556.] 



coth, Ex. xii. 87, Num. xxxiii. 8, 5, midway be- 
tween Rameses and the borders of the desert north 
of the Red Sea. Their next journey brought them 
near to this desert, here known by the name of 
Etham. Ex. xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii. 6. Three miles 
from Suei there is a watering-place which supplies 
the town with water, and nine miles north-west from 
this is a well 250 feet in depth. These places pro- 
bably indicate the borders of that portion of the great 
desert above and about Sues, which is here ealkd 
Etham. 

Here, instead of passing around the head-waien 
of the Red Sea, or crossing the fords of it at SiM, 
the children of Israel directed their course, bj 
divine direction, down the western shore of the aet^ 
and encamped before '' Pihahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, over against Itaal-iephon.'' Ex. xiv.2; 
Num. xxxiii. 7. 

The place of this encampment cannot well be de- 
fined. Below Suez, at the distance of eight or tea 
miles, the chain of mountains which nms froB 
Cairo to the Red Sea terminates in the hifty, frofwi- 
ing bluffs of the Ataka. South of this, twelve or 
fifteen miles from Sues, b the head of a valley, long 
and narrow, which leads from Cairo to the sea akng 

the south side of this ehain of mountains. From 

[B. C. 1666— 40=1546.1 
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£t]iam the Israelites might have made their way 
to this vallej by a oirouit around the Ataka^ 
through a pass in the mountains west of it^ or they 
might have passed under its cliffs^ between its base 
and the shore. Here in this valley they would find 
themselves hopelessly '< entangled in the land/' and 
shut in by the wilderness. Before them, the sea; 
on the right, frightful and interminable mountains 
and deserts ; on the left, the Ataka, '< Mountain of 
Deliverance," " lofty and dark j" behind them, the 
valley leading up to the capital of Egypt, and open- 
ing a way for the pursuit of Pharaoh, with an or- 
ganized military force and 600 chariots of war,^ 
their destruction would seem inevitable except the 
Lord wrought for them deliverance. 

It is not probable that either of the places above 
mentioned, or the exact place of the passage of the 
Israelites through the sea, will ever be determined. 
It seems most in harmony with the sacred narrative 
to suppose the passage to have been made at the 
place already intimated, — beneath the Ataka, six, 
eight, or ten miles below Suez, and where the sea 
is six or eight miles in width; and that Migdol, 
Pihahiroth, and Baal-zephon are localities jn the 
neighbourhood, ^ay not the mountains on the 
right and left, and the pass to this secluded plain, 
be designated by these names respectively? 
(App. III.) 

DESERTS Of 8HUB, ETHAM, AND ARABIA. 

The children of Israel came up on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea into the desert of Shur, Ex. 
XV. 22, which in Num. xxxiii. 6, is the desert of 
Btham. Shur designates the north-western portion 
of the great desert of Arabia from the north-eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, along the Mediterranean Sea, 
the land of the Philistines, and Southern Judea. 
Etham seems to be restricted to a smaller extent 
above and below Suez. 

The immense desert of Arabia, of which Shur and 
Rtham are only a small part, extends from the Nile, 
in Lower Egypt, to the Euphrates, a distance of one 
thousand miles from west to east. The remarkable 
valley of Akabah, and the mountains of Edom, east 
>f it^ separate this desert into two great divisions, 
Arabia Deserta on the east, and Arabia Petrsea on 
the west. The northern boundary of the latter ex- 
tends from the eastern mouth of the Nile, along the 
Mediterranean to Gaza, and thence to the souUiem 
extremity of the Dead Sea, forming the base of a 
vast triangular desert, in the opposite ang}e of 
liiich, between the Red Sea and the Ailanitic Gulf, 
are the mountains of Sinai. 

I A. M. 2616+40=2666.1 



THE ^INAITIO GROUP. 

These mountains, comprising the triangular penin- 
sula between the two arms of the Bed Sea, consist 
of an innumerable multitude of sharp rocky sum- 
mits, thrown together in wild confusion, rising to 
different heights, leafless and barren, without Uie 
least trace of verdure to relieve the stem and awful 
features of the prospect. The rocks which bound 
the deep, narrow, tortuous ravines between the 
mountains, are basalt, sandstone, and granite, va- 
riegated with an endless variety of hues, from the 
brightest yellow to the deepest green. 

The view from one of these summits presents a 
perfect ''sea of desolation," without a parallel on 
the face of the earth. The valleys between the 
summits sink into deep and narrow ravines, with 
perpendicular sides of several hundred feet in height, 
forming a maze of irregular defiles, which can be 
securely traversed only by the wild Arab, who has 
his habitation in the '' clefts of the valleys," amid 
these eternal solitudes. 

Toward the north, this wilderness of mountains 
slopes down in an irregular curvilinear line, which 
turns outward like a crescent, and runs off, on the 
one hand, toward the head of the eastern gulf of the 
Bed Sea, and on the other, north-west, toward the 
the western extremity of this sea itself, near the 
gulf of Suez, at the head of which is the modem 
town and port of Suez. This long, irregular crescent 
marks the outline of a high chain of mountains, 
Et-Tih, extending eastward from the Bed Sea, south 
of Suez, in a continued range to the Ailanitic Gulf, 
a distance of 150 miles, which forms the southern 
abutment of a high table-land, a vast desert, utterly 
desolate and barren, lying high above the adjacent 
waters, with a slight inclination to the north, toward 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

The surface of this elevated plain is overspread 
with a coarse gravel mingled with black flintstone, 
interspersed occasionally with drifting sand; and 
only diversified with occasional ridges and summits 
of barren chalk-hills. In the time of Moses it was 
a great and terrible wilderness; and from time im- 
memorial it has been a waste, howling desert, with- 
out rivers, or fountains, or verdure; to alleviate the 
horrors of its desolation. 

But we must suppose that this desert was once 
supplied, in some measure, both with water and 
with vegetation. The brethren of Joseph repeat- 
edly traversed it from Hebron to Egypt with assa. 
Gen. xlii. 26; xliii. 24. When the country was 
svfiering with extreme dearth, Jacob and his sons 
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went down with their flock% and their herd*. Gen. 
xlyii. 1. But no animal save the camel is now able 
to pass over the same route. 

The Israelites^ to the number of two miUionSi 
with their flocks and their herds, Ex. x. 9, inhabited 
portions of this wilderness for forty years, where 
now they could not subsist a week without drawing 
supplies both of water and of provisions from a 
great distance. (App. IV.) 

FROM SUEZ TO MOUNT SINAI. 

Below Suez, the table-land of the desert breaks 
abruptly off toward the Red Sea, into a rugged line 
of mountains, running south by east, at the distance 
of eight and ten miles from the shore. Along the 
interval between the brow of these mountains and 
the shore, lay the route of the Israelites. On the 
eastern shore of the Bed Sea, a short distance below 
Suez, are several springs of brackish water, called 
Ayun Mousa, the Fountains of Moses, where Moses 
is supposed to have indited his triumphal song. Ex. 
XV. 1-22. 

The course of the Israelites now lay, for some dis- 
tance, down the eastern shore of the Bed Sea, be- 
tween the coast on the right, and the mountainous 
ridge on the left. Down this coast they went three 
days' journey in the wilderness, and found no water 
until they came to Marah, the waters of which were 
so bitter that they could not drink them. Here 
their murmurings were stilled by the miraculous 
healing of the waters. Ex. xv. 22-25. These waters 
are still found forty miles below the Fountains of 
Moses, so salt and so bitter that even the camel re- 
fuses, unless very thirsty, to drink them. (App. Y.) 

Elim, where were twelve wells of wat^ and three- 
score and ten palm-trees, Ex. xv. 27, was .six miles 
from Marah. Here is still found an abundant sup- 
ply of water, some tillage land, several varieties of 
shrubs and plants, and a few palm-trees. 

The next encampment was by the Red Sea. Num. 
zxxiii. 10. At Elim the plain of the coast is inter- 
rupted by irreguUur broken eminences of a mountain 
ridge or spur that comes from the mountains on the 
left, and juts out, by high, precipitous blufb, into 
the sea. Extending for some distance along the 
coast, it presents, toward the sea, a series of head- 
lands, '< black, desolate, and picturesque.^' Turn- 
ing off from the coast, the traveller passes by a dr- 
cuitous route around one or two of these headlands, 
and then turns into a valley, which leads again 
directly down to the sea, where he pursues his course 
along the beach, under high bluffs on the left, 
until he comes into '^ an extensive triangular plain," 

[A. M. 2616-f 40=2556.] 



called the Valley of Ease, in which we recognise the 
encampment of the Israelites '^ by the sea," distant 
fifteen or twenty miles from Elim. 



WILDERNESS Of SIN. 

Near the last station the coast again becomes la 
extensive desert, running &r down toward the ex- 
tremities of the peninsula. This desolate r^ion is 
clearly identified as the Wilderness of Sin, where tht 
Israelites are next found. Ex. xvii. 1 ; Num. xxxiiL 
11. i^urcxhardt describes it <'as a frightful de- 
sert, almost wholly without vegetation." It ex- 
tends in a long, narrow plain, between the coast 
and the mountains, almost to the termination of the 
peninsula. 

This wilderness is memorable as the place where, 
in answer to their murmurings, the Israelites were, 
for the first time, miraculously fed with quails, to 
appease their lusting after the flesh-pots of Egypt 
Ex. xvi. 

Here, also, they were first fed with manna, thai 
bread of heaven, which they continued to eat for 
forty years, until they reached the land of promise 
and ate of the com of that land. 

From their station at the northern part of the 
Wilderness of Sin, the Israelites might pursue difiei^ 
ent routes to Mount Sinai. They might turn ob- 
liquely to the left, and follow through winding val- 
leys that run between the mountains, a long, narrow, 
difficult, and devious way, up to the central group 
of Sinai; or they might follow the plain of this 
wilderness along the coast, in a broader, easier path- 
way for such a multitude, until they came down op- 
posite Sinai, near the modem city of Tikr or Tor, 
and then turn at a right angle up one or more of 
the valleys which lead down frtun Sinai to the coast 
From this place a march of two days among thi 
mountains would bring them to the base of Sinai 

One or the other of these routes the Israelites ire 
generally supposed to have pursued, according to thi 
position which they are presumed to have occupied 
at the giving of the law from Simai. Dr. RoUnson 
supposes them to have approached Sinai by the first 
route ; and, at the giving of the law, to have ocoa- 
pied a plain, the Er-Rahah, at the narihtm bam af 
the Mount of God, now known as Mount Horeb, two 
and a half miles long, and from one-third to two^ 
thirds of a mile in breadth. His aiooonnt of the 
scene and its associations is as fellows : 

^' As we advanced, the valley still opened wider 
and wider, with a gentle ascent, and became full of 
shrubs and tufts of herbs, shut in on each side by 
lofty granite ridges, with rugged, shattered peaks, a 
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thousand foei high^ while the face of Horeb roee 
directly before us. Both my compftiiion and myself 
inyoloDtarily exclaimed, ' Here is room enough for 
a large encampment !' 

<' Reaching the top of the ascent, or water-shed, 
a fine, broad plain lay before us, sloping down 
gently toward the south south-east, enclosed by 
rugged and venerable mountains of dark granite, 
stem, naked, splintered peaks and ridges of inde- 
scribable grandeur; and terminated, at a distance 
of more than a mile, by the bold and awful front of 
Horeb, rising perpendicularly in frowning majesty, 
from twelve to fifteen hundred feet in height. It 
was a scene of solemn grandeur, wholly unexpected, 
and such as we had never seen ; and the associations 
which at the moment rushed upon our minds, were 
almost overwhelming." 

<' Our conviction was strengthened that here, or 
on some of the adjacent cliffs, was the spot where 
the Lord 'descended in fire,' and proclaimed the 
law. Here lay the plain where the whole congre- 
gation might be assembled; here was the mount 
that could be approached, if not forbidden; and 
here the mountain brow, where alone the lightnings 
and the thick cloud would be visible, and the thun- 
ders and the voice of the trump be heard, when the 
Lord ' came down in the sight of all the people upon 
Mount Sinai.' 

'^ We gave ourselves up to the impressions of the 
awful scene; and read, with a feeling that will 
never be forgotten, the sublime account of the trans- 
action, and the commandments there promulgated, 
in the original words as recorded by the great He- 
brew legislator."* 

The wady Sebaiyeh, south-east of Sinai, is, with 
equal confidence, assumed by others to have been 
occupied by the Israelites in the giving of the law, 
tfl lying immediately below the highest summit of 
the mountain, and offering a larger area for the mul- 
titude. After traversing carefully both plains, and 
after reviewing opposing considerations in favor of 
eieh, we believe them to be almost equally balanced. 
Why not assume rather that no one particular sum- 
mit or brow, but the ''whole mount," such is the 
original, was oocupied with the pillar of cloud which 
pa^ioned the Divine Presence? Such a scene 
would be more grand, awful, and impressive, and 
would be open to all the thousands of Israel as they 
lay encamped in these and many other valleys round 
about the mountain. The bounds set about it would 
guard the nearest from a profane approach; and the 
dionderings, the lightnings, the earthquake, the 
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trump of God, and the awful voice, would reach with 
equal force the most remote. 

ALU8H, DOPHKAH, AND REPHIDIM. 

Between the station last mentioned, at the en 
trance into the Wilderness of Sin, and the encamp* 
ment at Sinai, three intervening stations are men 
tioned, Alush, Dophkah, and Rephidim. Num. xxxiii. 
12, 13. These localities are irrecoverably lost Be- 
phidim was evidently near or within the Sinaitic 
group, and apparently within a day's march of the 
Mount of Gkxi. Here the children of Israel were 
met by a predatory horde of Amalekitcs, assembled 
to arrest the progress of that vast multitude of immi- 
grants who were advancing as if to take possession 
of their strongholds among the fastnesses of these 
mountains. The result of this conflict was the do- 
feat of the enemy in answer to the prayers of Moses. 
Ex. xvii. The murmuring of the children of Israel, 
their miraculous. supply of water from the rock at 
Horeb, the visit of Jethro the father-in-law of Moses, 
Ex. xviii., and the establishment of subordinate 
courts of justice, according to his advice, are all in- 
cidents of great interest which transpired while the 
children of Israel were lingering at Rephidim. 

Their next station was at the Mount of God. 
Their deliverance was miraculous.. The depths had 
congealed in the heart of the sea ; the floods had 
stood upright as a heap to open the way for them 
through the great waters. The pillar of cloud had 
directed their march. The bread of heaven had fed 
them by the way, and rivers of water had flowed 
from the rock to quench their thirst. The Lord 
God, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, was 
their. Redeemer, whose law they were now to receive 
from Sinai, and in whose goodness they were to put 
their trust. 

When Egypt's king Qod's ehoMn tribe panned. 

In erjaUiX waU« the Admiring waten stood: 

When through the desert wild they took their way. 

The rocks relented and ponred forth a sea : 

What limit can Almighty goodness know. 

When seas can harden, and when rocks can flow f 

MOUNTS HOUSB AND SINAI. 

The mountain from which the law was given is 
denominated Horeb in Deut. i. 6 ; iv. 10, 15 ; v. 2 ; 
xviii. 16. In other books of the Pentateuch it is 
called Sinai. At this time Horeb appears to be the 
generic term for the group, and Sinai the name for 
a single mountain. At a later period, Sinai becomes 
a general name. Acts vii. 80-88 ; GaL iv. 24. A^ 
specific names they are now applied to two opposite 
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BummitA of an isolated, oblong, central ridge, about 
two miles in length from north to sonth, in the 
midst of a confused group of mountain summits. 

Modem Horeb is the frowning, awful cliff at the 
northo.m extremity, described by Dr. Bobinson as 
overhanging the plain, Er-Rahah, and from which 
he supposes the law to have been given. 

Sinai, the Mount of Moses, rises in loftier, sterner 
grandeur at the southern extremity. This overlooks 
the plain at the south ; and, on the supposition that 
this was the station of the Israelites, must be the 
summit on which the Lord 'descended in fire" to 
give laws to Israel. The distance between the two 
summits of Sinai and Horeb is about three miles. 
The former is more than 7600 feet above the level 
of the sea, about 2640 above that of the plains at 
the base, and 1000 higher than Horeb. 

A deep, irregular, and narrow defile sweeps around 
the entire base of this oblong mountun, which sup- 
ports the heights of Horeb and Sinai, as if the Al- 
mighty himself had set bounds around the Holy 
Mount and sanctified it. Even the mountains round 
about, which seem crowded together in wild con- 
fusion, as if in mute amazement at the scene when 
the Lord descended in fire upon the mount, " and 
the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a fur- 
nace, and the whole mount quaked greatly"^^ven 
these mountains are cut off from any immediate 
communication with this Mount of God. 

Mount Sinai is situated above the 28th degree of 
north latitude, about 150 miles from Sues, and near 
100 frt>m the head of the eastern gulf of the Red Sea. 

The children of Israel left on the fifteenth day of 
the first month, or about the middle of April, and 
reached Sinai on the new mocm, or first of the third 
month, Ex. xix. 1, having been forty-five days on 
the way, and made a journey of about two hundred 
miles. The la# is said to have been given on the 
fiftieth day, corresponding to the day of pentecost. 
At Sinai the Israelites remained during all the trans- 
actions recorded in Exodus, from the eighteenth chap- 
ter to the end, and in Leviticus, and the first nine 
chapters of Numbers. In these transactions they 
were occupied a little less than a year. 

During this time their theocracy was fully es- 
tablished; Jehovah himself was constituted their 
King; his law was promulgated in dreadfril solem- 
nity from the mount, and committed to them as 
written by the finger of Qod ; their government was 
duly organized, their national laws and institutions 
were established, to separate them from all other 
nations as the friture depositories of the oracles of 
God; the tabernacle was set up for the palace of 
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their King, Jehovah; and the r^nlar service of his 
court was established. 

In this interval of time they were severely re 
buked for their defection from their Qcd and Kin^ 
in the worship of the golden calf; the sanctions of 
the law were solemnly repeated; the people were 
numbered and mustered foi war ; the order of en* 
camping, breaking up, and marching was accurately 
settled; and the whole constitution of the state 
completed. 

The twelve tribes, in their marches and encamp- 
ments, formed a square, facing the cardinal points, 
with the tabernacle in the centre, surrounded by the 
tribe of Levi, and the carriers and attendants. 

Moses had been a wandering shepherd for forty 
years in this region ; and, on this same mount, had 
received from Jehovah appearing to him in the 
burning bush, Ex. iii., his commission for the de- 
liverance of his people. He was therefore well pre- 
pared, by his intimate acquaintance with the coun- 
try, to conduct the thousands of Israel in their 
perilous march through this terrible wilderness. 

He also took with him, as a guide, his brother- 
in-law, Hobab, who was well acquainted with the 
situation of the fountains, wells, and pastures of 
that region, and might direct the people in the 
foraging excursions which they would have occasion 
continually to make, in order to supply water and 
provisions for themselves and their flocks and herds. 
Num. X. 29-32. The descendants of Hobab horn 
this time remained among the Hebrews. 

Their marches and encampments in aU their snb- 
sequent wanderings were directed by Jehovah, thor 
King. A cloud, in token of his presence, covered 
the tabernacle by day; <<and at even, there was upotn 
the tabernacle as it were the appearance of fire untO 
the morning.'' 

So it was always ; the cloud covered it by day, 
and the appearance of fire by night. Num. iz. 15, 16. 
The rising of this cloud was the signal for them to 
advance, as this, overhanging the tabernacle, shodd 
lead the way ; and the settling of the doud upon die 
tabernacle was, again, the signal for them to encamp. 

On the twentieth day of the second month of the 
second year after their departure, the cloud was 
taken up from off the tabernacle of the testimony, 
and the children of Israel, taking their departure 
from out the Wilderness of Sinai, came by three 
days' journey into the Wilderness of Paran. Num. 
X. 11-36. Burckhardt supposes the rocky wilder- 
ness of the upper nucleus of Sinai, to be the Deioi 
of iStnai, so often mentioned in the wanderings of 
the Israelites. 
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WILDKRNS8S OF PARAN. 

And it came to pass on the twentieth day of the 
ond month in the second year [from their depart- 
i out of Egypt] that the cloud was taken up from 
the tabernacle of the testimony, and the children 
Israel took their journeys out of the Wilderness 
Sinai, and the cloud rested in the Wilderness of 
ran. Num. x. 11, 12. A journey of three days 
ings them into the wilderness of Paran. Where, 
^n, is this wilderness? Its southern limits are 
bhin three days' march of Sinai ; its northern is 
ir Beersheba and Eladesh, on the southern borders 
Canaan. Oen. zxL 14, 21 ; Num. x. 12, 33. xiii. 3. 
is west of Edom, and between that country and 
rypt. (Jen. xiv. 6; 1 Kings xi. 18; 1 Sam. xxv. 1. 
lese and other notices of Paran, Deut. xxxiii. 2, 
ib. iii. 3, indicate under this name a large part of 
3 desert lying west of the eastern arm of the Red 
a and the Arabah, that deep valley between this 
If and the Dead Sea. It extends north and south 
arly the whole length of the desert from Sinai to 
naan, and west toward Egypt to the desert of 
ur. It is the "great and terrible wilderness" 
rough which the children of Israel wandered 
iefly during the forty years of their Exodus. 
The desert of Arabia Petrea, between Sinai and 
naan, is, therefore, divided by the geography of 
i Bible into four unequal divisions. On the 
rth-west, from the Mediterranean to Sues, and 
Qe distance below, is the Wilderness of Shur : a 
rtion of this about Sues bears also the name of 
bam. Below Shur, along the coast of the Red 
fty extends the desert of Sin ; south of the promised 
id, and eastward to the line of the Arabah and the 
ad Sea, lies the Wilderness of Paran ; about the 
ith-west shores of the Dead Sea a portion of the 
lert bears the name d the Wilderness of Zin, 
tending down to Kadesh Bamea. Num. xiii. 
, xxxiy. 3 ; Josh. zv. 1 ; Num. xx. 1, xxvii. 14, 
xiii. 36. 

From Mount Sinai the course of the children of 
"ael was, for some distance, nearly due north, 
wn a broad valley which descends by a gradual 
»pe from the tangled labyrinth of the Sinaitic 
3up toward the crescent-shaped ridge of moun- 
ns, Et-Tih, which forms the lofty buttress of the 
3at desert. 

At the distance of fifteen or twenty miles from 
lai, after leaving the valley, which turns off to the 
rth-west, the traveller emerges into a long, sandy 
lin, varying in width from five to fifteen miles, 
1 curving to the north-east for many miles around 
[A M. 26164-40=2556.] 



the base of the high mountain ridge, Et-Tih, which 
rises as an immense bulwark before him. 



HAZEROTH AND TABSRAH. 

This plain is called El-Hadharah, a name which 
is admitted by all scholars to be the same as that of 
Hazeroth of the Scriptures. Near the eastern ex- 
tremity of the plain is a fountain of the same name, 
which Dr. Robinson identifies as Hazeroth, where tho 
children of Israel tarried for some time, ever memo- 
rable by reason of the envious sedition of Miriam 
and Aaron. Num. xii. Whether this incident oc- 
curred at this particular locality, or somewhere in 
the plain of Hazeroth, is still an open question. 

The burning at Taberah, and the graves of lust, 
Kibroth Hattaavah, where, for a whole month, the 
children of Israel were miraculously fed with quails, 
Num. xi., must have been near this plain. The 
plain is extensive enough for a ''three days' jour- 
ney" of such a multitude; or Hazeroth may have 
been more remote than the modem name would 
indicate. 

A modem German traveller, in passing through 
this region of country, observed the whole heavens 
darkened by immense flocks of birds in their migra- 
tion, at the same season of the year as that when 
the Israelites were there encamped. Though this 
rain of " feathered fowls like as the sand of the sea" 
were supplied by natural causes, the prediction and 
the continuance of the supply was no less mira- 
culous. 

From Hazeroth the children of Israel have gene- 
rally been supposed to have threaded their way 
through a tangled network of mountains and narrow 
defiles eastward to the Akabah, the eastern arm of 
the Bed Sea, and then to have followed its shores to 
the head of this gulf. Some of these passes are 
compressed to the space of a single gateway, scarcely 
admitting the passage of two camels abreast. The 
mountains which line the shore occasionally press 
down to the water's edge, so as to interrapt the 
pathway of the camel. It is not easy to conceive 
how the immense multitude of the children of Israel 
could have continued their march, with the taber- 
nacle of the Lord, through a route so narrow and 
difficult. It seems much more reasonable to sup- 
pose that from the plain of Hazeroth they ascended 
one of the passes of the Tih to the broad plains of 
the desert above. 

From this position they must have turned their 
course in a north-easterly direction toward the head 
of the gulf, or advanced directly northward across 
the desert toward the land whither they were jour- 
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Deling. Ewald, Tnch, and othe» suppose the lat- 
ter route to be distinctly indioated by Moees in his 
recapitulation of their march through this great and 
terrible wilderness^ &5 they came to Eutdesh Bamea. 

KAD£8H BAEKEA. 

This outpost of the land of Canaan, so remarkable 
in the history of the Exode, the authors aboye men- 
tioned locate in the midst of thu desert, fifty miles 
or less south of Beersheba. Compare in this con- 
nection, Gen. XX. 1, 2, xvL 7, xxi. 14-21. Travel- 
lers haye recently discoyered here an oasis in the 
desert, with fountains of water, where, in the deep 
seclusion of the desert, the Israelites might linger 
in safety for the return of the spies whom they sent 
to search out the land, and to observe the best 
means of going up to possess it. 

In this valley, Kaddese, was the fountain of judg- 
ment, Ain Mishpat, '< Enmishpat, which is Kadesh," 
where Chedorlaomer, in the midst of his conquests, 
smote the Amalekites. Gen. xiv. 7. Hagar, driven 
out from the family of Abraham, is met by the 
angel of the Lord at Beer-lahai-roi, between this 
Kadesh and Bered. Gen. xvi. 14. Between this 
Kadesh and Shur — the desert of Shur, on the west 
— ^Abraham dwelt. Gen. xx. 1. The Israelites lin- 
gered at Kadesh while waiting for the return of the 
messengers sent to search out the land, who returned 
to the tribes at Kadesh in the wilderness of Paran. 
Num. xviii. 26. Not far from this Mr. Rowlands 
dbcovered Zephath, which was called Hormah. 
Judges i. 17. In the same vicinity he also found 
a copious fountain of pure water, which still bears 
the name of Kadesh. Jerome relates of St. Hila- 
rion, that, travelling in the desert of Kadesh, he 
came to Elusa, which defines the same region of 
country. And again, Bemhard of Breydenbach, 
in the fifteenth century, also records the same name, 
on his way from Gaza to Mount Sinai. These 
specifications all point to a locality for Kadesh at 
some distance south of Beersheba. 

The Rev. Messrs. Rowlands and Williams, in the 
autumn of 1842, explored this region of country, 
and describe as follows what they regard as the 
southern boundaiy of the land of promise : — 

'< We found ourselves standing on a gigantic na- 
tural rampart of lofty mountains, which we could 
trace distinctly for some miles east and west of the 
spot on which we stood, whose precipitous promon- 
tories of naked rock, forming as it were bastions of 
Cyclopean architecture, jutted forth in irregular 
masses from the mountain barrier into a frightfully 
terrific wilderness, stretched far before us toward 
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the south, whose horrors lang^ge must fail to de- 
scribe. It was a confused chaos of chalk, and hid 
the appearance of an immense furnace glowing with 
white heat, illuminated as it now was by the fierce 
rays of the sun. There did not appear to be the 
least particle of v^etation in all the dreary waste; 
all was drought and barrenness and desolation. We 
felt no doubt that we were standing upon the mooa- 
tain barrier of the promised land; and this ia- 
pression was confirmed by our sheiks pointing oi^ 
some hours to the west, in a valley, the site of Kad- 
dese, the Kadesh of Scripture, mentioned in the 
border. It lies at the foot of the mountain of the 
Amorites. It is situated near the grand pass or en* 
trance into the promised land by the Beer-Lahai-roi, 
which is the only easy entrance from the desert to 
the east of Halah, and most probably the enttanoe 
to which the Hebrews were conducted from Sinai 
toward the land of promise. A good road leads lo 
this place all the way from Sinai, and the distaaea 
is about five days of dromedary riding, or about lea 
or eleven days of common camel riding, as the Be> 
douins stated. A grand road, still finer, / wa» 
told J by broad wadies, leads from Kades to Mottst 
Hor." 

On the other hand, when, at the end of thir^ 
eight years, the Israelites came again at £[adesh 
Bamea, the conditions of the narrative require us 
to locate it in the Arabah, south of the Dead Sea. 

In opposition to this theory, Dr. Robinson urges, 
with great earnestness and force, that the incidents 
of the narrative necessarily limit the site of E^adesh 
Bamea to the neighbourhood of Mount Hor in the 
deep chasm of the Arabah, below the Dead See. 
He locates it at a certain watering-place, Ain-el- 
Weibah, within a day's march north-west <rf Moont 
Hor. Others assume its position to have been a 
few miles farther north, in the same valley. 

To reconcile opposing views, the theory has been 
raised of two s%te$f having the same name. On thk 
supposition the route of the Israelites was across the 
desert from Horeb to Kadesh Bamea, by elevea 
days' journey. Deut. i. 2. At this station thej 
halted for some time, while the spies went up sad 
searched the land through the entire length ol it, 
from the Wilderness of Zin to Rehob, now occupied 
by the castle of Hunin, north-west of the plain of 
Huleh, above Laish, or Dan, the modem Tel-el-Kadi, 
and possibly to Hamath, 100 miles above Rehob. 
Num. xiii.21; Josh. xiii. 5; 2 Sam. x. 6. 

Disheartened by the report of the spies, the Isrul- 
ites murmured and rebelled, and were sentenced to 
linger and die in the wilderness. Then relenting they 
went up to fight with the Amalekites and Canaan- 
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rere discomfited, ^'eyen unto Hormafa." 
xiv. 

, by those who assign to Kadesh a central 
the desert, is identical with a locality de- 
hy the Arabs Sepftta, eqaiTalent, as they 
Zephath, which is Hormah. Judg. i. 17 ; 
. XY. 80 } Num. xiv. 45 ; Dent L 44-46. 
. Hormah in the Arabah, near the eastern 
desh, Arad being found on the heights 

to the right of the pass that leads up 
ilf to the southern mountains of Judah. 
J. 

ormah, wherever it may have been, the 
^turned at the command of 0t6d toward the 
a of the Bed Sea, to wander forty years 
demess, until they should be consumed 
!re for their rebellion against God. 

subsequent wanderings for thirty-eight 
now nothing. Eighteen stations are spe- 
;upied in this interval, Num. xxxiiL18-d6, 
\e nothing is known. The Israelites, like 
1 Bedouins, doubtless spent this time in 
and down the Arabah, and over the vast 
Paran, between Sinai and Palestine, ac- 
they could find pasturage and water, 
ellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
is referred to this interval, but the date 
)f this judgment are alike unknown. 

RETURN TO RADISH. 

ret month, April, they again returned to 
bich they had left, in the third or fourth 
lost thirty-eight yeara before. The Ka- 
ich mention is here made, was confessedly 
ij of the Arabah, near the mountains of 
a few miles south of the Dead Sea. But 
iming the narrative of the wanderings of 
tes, it will be expedient briefly to notice 
rdinary features of the countries through 
^ are to pass, and the adjacent regions 
1 we are to become conversant in their 
3ry. 

iANinC OULF OR THE AKABAH, THE 
ARABAH, AND THE GHOR. 

the Ailanitic Gulf, or the eastern arm 
I Sea, and the Dead Sea, runs in a direct 
mense chasm or gulf, known as the Ara- 
Plain, 100 miles from sea to sea. The 
B gulf is a barren sand-plain, varying in 
I 5 to 10 or 15 miles, with occasional oases 
with a sparse and coarse growth of weeds. 
[A M. 2616+40=2666.] 



It is lined on either side by precipitous bluffs, 
which, on the west, at the height of 1200 and 1500 
feet, form an abutment for the great western desert 
that lies at this elevation above the bed of this valley. 
On the east the mountains of Edom rise to the 
height of 1500 and 2000 feet, which indicates the 
elevation of the eastern portion of the great desert 
of Arabia. The Ailanitic Gulf is but a continuation 
of thb extraordinary fissure of the earth, which ex- 
tends at about the same variable width to the Bed 
Sea, a distance of about 100 miles, and lined with 
blufis corresponding to those of the plain of the 
Arabah. In its geological character it is but a con- 
tinuation of the fissure of the Arabah, which, when 
formed by some mighty convulsion, in some distant 
age, opened out upon the sea and received its waters. 
The depth of these waters is very remarkable. It 
greatly exceeds that of the Straits of Dover or the 
Gulf of Suez. They have often been sounded to the 
depth of 1000 and 1800 feet without finding bottom, 
but their actual depth is not known. 

Altogether the conclusion is irresistible that the 
immense peninsula of Sinai, and the land of Pales- 
tine north, has, by some mighty convulsion, been 
broken off, and fidlen back from the greater desert 
eastward, leaving this vast cleft and chasm now oc- 
cupied by the Akabah and the Arabah. 

The Dead Sea itself is only an expansion and 
deeper depression of this fissure of the earth, of 
which the valley of the Jordan and the Sea of 
Galilee are also a farther continuation. The whole 
line, from the Bed Sea to the mountains of Lebanon, 
a distance of not less than 340 miles, is one continu- 
ous chasm, deep, dreary, desolate, and mysterious. 

This rent in the earth's saihoe is in geology called 
a crevoMe, and is the most remarkable of this class 
of phenomena perhaps on the fiu>e of the earth. It 
opens a wide field of speculation respecting the stu- 
pendous convulsions and disruptions to which the 
surfikce of the earth has been subject in the early 
and unknown ages of its existence. From below 
the Dead Sea northward this valley takes the name 
of the Ghor, a name which it has appropriately re- 
ceived from the Arabic language, in which it means 
a valley between two ranges of mountains. 

The entire length of this crevasse affords the 
most evident indications of volcanic agencies. Ba- 
saltic rocks are of frequent occurrence. The foun- 
tains of petroleum at Kaukaba near the sources of 
the Jordan, the asphaltum of the Dead Sea, and the 
hot springs of this and the Sea of GUlilee, and the 
frequent earthquakes with which the country is 
convulsed, indicate the existence of slumbmng 
agents that may, &r back in ages past, have kindled 
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into such tremendous activity as to cleave the solid 
earth asundei and open this stupendous chasm in its 
sur&ce. 

Above the Dead Sea the summit level of the moun- 
tains which enclose the Ghor^ gradually recede and 
approach to the bed of the valley by more gentle 
declivities, or rather by successive offiiets and ter- 
races. On the east of the Jordan are formed several 
offsets and terraces, with intervening plains of great 
fertility and beauty, overspread with the ruins of 
cities once numerous and populous. This country, 
then occupied by the Amorites and Moabites, the 
tribes of Reuben and Giul and a part of Manasseh 
wisely chose as their final inheritance. 

The plain of the valley forming the bed of the 
Jordan rises from the Dead Sea to Tiberias, 1000 
feet in 60 miles; and in 25 or 30 miles, ascends 500 
or 600 feet farther to the common level of the earth's 
surface at the base of the mountains of Lebanon. 



TH£ EXODUS OF THE ISRAELITES RESUMED. 

On the second return to Kadesh, Miriam dies; the 
people murmur for water; Moses and Aaron bring 
water from the rocks; but, in doing it, sin against 
Ood, and receive sentence of death without seeing 
that good land beyond Jordan, so long the object of 
their desire; a passage is demanded through the 
land of Edom, and is refused. Num. xx. 14-22. 
The children of Israel then journey from Kadesh to 
Mount Hor or Mosera, Dcut. x. 6, where Aaron dies. 
Num. XX. and xxxiii. 37, 38. 

While in the vicinity of Mount Hor, the Israelites 
gain a signal victory over the Canaanites, by whom 
they had been repulsed on their attempt to ascend 
up into Palestine after their murmurs at the report 
of the spies. Axad is overthrown, and the cities of 
the Canaanites laid waste as fur as to Hormah, 
formerly called Zephath. Num. xxi. 3. 

MOUNT HOR. 

This is a high rocky peak in the mountains of 
Edom, east of the Arabah, and situated midway be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Akabah. It rises, in lone 
majesty, above the surrounding summits, and over- 
looks a boundless prospect of craggy clifiis, gloomy 
ravines, and lofty, barren deserts. 

The grandeur and sublimity of the scene from the 
summit of Mount Hor is forcibly sketched by Dr. 
Wilson in the following paragraphs : — 

" After the greatness and peril of the effort which 
we had been compelled to make, we should, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, have been elated with the suc- 
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cess which we had experienced ; but the wild sub- 
limity and grandeur and terror of the new and won- 
derful scene around and underneath ns, overawed 
our souls. 

" We were seated on the rery throne, as it ap- 
peared to us, of desolation itself. Its own melr^ 
polls of broken and shattered and frowning heights- 
ruin piled upon ruin, and dark and devouring d^tk 
added to depth — ^iay on our right hand and on our 
left. 

''To the rising sun. Mount Seir, the pride and 
glory of Edom, and the terror of its adversaries, lay 
before us — smitten in its length and breadth by the 
hand of the Almighty stretched out against it— 4w^ 
ren and most desolate, with its daughter^ the ' dtj 
of the rock,' overthrown and prostrate at its feet 
To the west, we had the great and terrible wilde^ 
ness, with its deserts and pits and droughts spread 
out before us, without any limit but its own vast- 
ness, and pronounced by God himself to be the toj 
' shadow of death.' Jer. ii. 6." 

Here Moses took Aaron and Eleaiar, and went up 
into Mount Hor in the sight of all the oongregatioii, 
where these venerable pilgrims took of each other 
their last farewell, ''and Aaron died there in the 
top of the mount." Num. xx. 28. A tomb has been 
erected to his memory on the summit, which baa 
often been visited and described by modem tr^ 
vellers. 

From Mount Hor the children of Israel passed 
along the Arabah, south to Ezion-Greber, at the 
head of the eastern or Ailanitic Gulf, which is several 
times denominated the Bed Sea. Deut. i. 40 ; Num. 
xxi. 4. 

Elath and Etion-Geber were both situated at the 
head of this gulf. The latter afterward became 
famous as the port where Solomon, and after him 
Jehoshaphat, built fleets to carry on a commerce 
with Ophir. Deut. ii. 8 ; 1 Elings ix. 26 ; 2 Chron. 
viii. 17, 18. 

Here they turned eastward, up the pass that 
leads to the high plain of the great eastern desert 
of Arabia. 

At this place a large defile comes down steeply 
from the north-east through the mountains, forming 
the main passage out of the great valley to this de- 
sert. The ascent of the Israelites was, doubdeee, 
through this pass, when they departed from the Bed 
Sea, and turned north to " compass Edom," and to 
pass on to Moab, and to the Jordan. 

It was at this point in their wanderings that "the 

people was much discouraged because of the way;" 

and they were bitten by fiery serpents. Num. xxi. 

4-10 5 Dcut. ii. 8. 
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Bmckhmrdt mfbims us tliat this pltoe is still in- 
fested bj poisonoiis serpents, which are greatly feared 
bj the iohabitaDtB. 

The coarse of the Israelites now lay along the 
border of the eastern desert, back of Mount Seir, 
the Mountains of Edom. Num. xxi. 10-12. 

The Edomites, who had refused the children of 
Lvael a passage through their land from Kadesh, 
now suffered them to pass unmolested along their 
borders on the east, and even supplied them with 
proraions for Aeir march. Nothing is known of 
the places mentioned in the interval until the Israel- 
ites arrived at the brook Zered or Sared, a marshy 
valley which rises in the eastern desert near the pre- 
sent route to Mecca, and, after a course of several 
miles to the west^ discharges, in the rainy season, its 
waters through the south-eastern shore of the Dead 
Sea. In the summer season the channel is dry. 
For some distance from the sea the channel of this 
brook is, like all similar valleys in this region, a 
deep and almost impassable gorge. This is the 
'< brook of the wilderness," Isa. xv. 7 ; and, accord- 
ing to Ritter, '' the river of the wilderness." Amos 
fi. 14. It was the southern boundary of Moab. 

From this station the children of Israel passed 
without molestation around Moab, on the borders of 
the desert, Judg. zi. 18, to the river Amon, twenty- 
five or thirty miles farther north. They were now 
on the borders of the Ammonites, who, like the 
Moabites, had been reduced so as to retain a mere 
remnant ai their former possessions. They seem 
now to occupy the margin of the desert to the right 
of the Israelites. This portion of the desert east- 
ward bore the name of Kedemoth. Num. xxi. 18 ; 
Dent. iL 26 ; Josh. xiii. 18 ; Judg. xi. 19-22. 

THS AMORITES. 

The children of Israel now encountered a formida- 
ble foe in the Amorites, a powerful tribe who had 
crossed the Jordan and taken possession of the 
country east of it tcom the river Jabbok, midway 
between the Sea of Tiberias, to the Amon. These 
Amorites, in answer to the request of Moses peace- 
ably to pass through their territory, came out to bat- 
tle against the Israelites at Jahaz, on their borders 
at Arnon. The result was the entire conquest of 
the Amorites. Num. xxi. 21-25 ; Beut. ii. 24-37. 

The neighbourhood of the same station near Kede- 
moth and Jahas, identical with Beer-elim, Isa. xv. 8, 
18 the scene also of the '< Song of the Wells." Num. 
xxi. 16-20. 

From the station on the banks of the Amon to 
the plains of Moab, on the east of the Jordan, oppo- 
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site Jericho, the accounts of the intervening stations 
seem to be contradictory — comp. Num. xxi. 18-20 
and xxxiii. 45-^9 — but they are harmonised by sup> 
posing the fonner to be specifications of the encamp- 
rnenta of ike army in their conquest of the Amor- 
ites, and the latter that of the tlottbns o/thepeoplef 
who here turned to the west, passing obliquely over 
the mountains east of the head of the Dead Sea to 
the mouth of the Jordan. Abarim is the name of 
the range which overhangs the eastern shore of the 
Dead Sea through the entire length of it. Num. xxi. 
11, xxxiii. 44, and xxvii. 12. Pisgah is some un- 
known spur or height at the northern extremity of 
Abarim ; and Nebo, the summit of Pisgah. 

THE AMORITXS AND MOABITXS, WTTH THEIR CITIES. 

Heshbon, the capital of the Amorites, whom the 
Israelites subdued, and the residence of their king, 
was a powerful city. It is still identified by extensive 
ruins, twenty miles east of the Jordan, over against 
Jericho, overspreading a lof^ eminence, which con* 
mands an extensive prospect in every direction. 
Once a city of the Moabites, Num. xxi. 26, it be- 
comes, after the conquest of the Ajnorites, a city of 
Reuben, Num. xxxii. 87 ; Josh. xiii. 17, and subse- 
quently a Levitical city of Gad. Josh. xxi. 89 ; 1 
Chron. vi. 81. In the days of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
700 or 800 years later, it is again a city of the Moab- 
ites. Isa. XV. 4, xvL 9 ; Jer. xlviii. 2, 45-49. 

OG or BASHAN. 

After the conquest of Sihon, the Israelites directed 
their forces against Og, the giant of Bashan, the 
capital of whose kingdom was Edrei, fifteen miles east 
of the northern extremity of the Sea of Galilee, and 
seventy-five from the plains of Moab. It was built on 
a high hill, on the western side of that extraordinary 
volcanic region known as the Lejah, presenting a tan* 
gled labyrinth of rooky defiles, where the wild Arab 
bids defiance to every foe. The ruins of the ancient 
city — themselves almost inaccessible — cover an irre- 
gular, oblong ridge, about a mile in length by two- 
thirds of a mile in breadth. Two ruined churches, 
huge masses of shattered masonry, a few square towerS| 
massive, black, and gloomy, mark the site of the city. 

From Bashan the Israelites spread their conquests 
farther north, over all the region of the Sea of 
Galilee and the waters of Merom, as fiur as Mount 
Lebanon. In these conquests they gathered im- 
mense booty in herds, fiocks, and jewels from the 
Midianites, who had come up from the desert of 
Arabia, east and south-east, for pasturage in the 
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lazariant fields of Baahan and Gilead. Modern 
trayeilers, in passing oyer this country, have found 
it overspread in the same manner with the herds 
and flocks of the Arahs, firom the same desert They 
haye estimated these herds and flocks at 20,000 
camels, 50,000 goats, and other domestic animals 
in like proportion, equalling, eyen at this day, 
the multitude that was taken from the Midianites. 
Balaam slain in the battle. Num. zxxi. 

MOAB AND AMMON. 

The Moabites, well {leased with the subjugation 
of the Amorites, were stiU the foes of the Israelites. 
Though fearing to engage with them in open war, 
they called Balaam from beyond the Euphrates to 
curse these hated inyaders. Num. xxii., xxiii., xziy.; 
but finding no enchantment to prevail against them, 
they succeeded by wiles, in harmony with their own 
incestuous origin, in bringing a plague upon the 
people, by which 24,000 perished. 

Moab is the frequent subject of historical record 
and prophetic denunciation. The following is a 
brief statement of the principal localities of Moab 
and Ammon which have been identified : — ^The 
boundaries of these two kindred tribes appear never 
to have been well defined or distinctly preserved. 
Moab was east of the Dead Sea; and Ammon north 
of Moab and east of the lower part of Jordan. But 
cities about Heshbon and eastward from the mouth 
of the Jordan are sometimes enumerated among the 
cities of Moab ; at others, as belonging to Ammon. 

RAMOTTH GUiKAD. 

North-east from the passage over the Jordan 
twenty-five miles, about the same distance from the 
parallel of the river itself, and half of this space 
south from the river Jabbok, is Es-Salt, the strongest 
town in all this re^on, protected by a strong castle 
which crowns a high hill, on the steep decHvities of 
which the houses are built one above another, as if 
pressing up to the castle for protection from the 
wandering Arabs who rove for plunder over all this 
desolate and forsaken region. This is Ramoth Gilead 
or Ramoth Mispeh, a city of the Amorites, under 
the Israelites the central city of refuge east of Jor- 
dan, in the territory of Ghid. It was one of the 
cities of refrige, Deut. iv. 48 ; Josh. xx. 8, ziii. 26, 
jod. 88, and one of the towns in which Solomon sta- 
tioned an intendant. I Kings iv. 18. It was the 
iiead-quarters of Jephthah in his war with the Am- 
orites. Josh. zi. Ahab was slain here by a bow 
drawn at a venture, while engaged in battle for the 
mastery of the place, 1 Kings xxii. ; 2 Chron. xviii. ; 
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and Joram, his son, fourteen years after, was wounded 
in a similar effort 2 Bangs viii. 28. Eaeh sought 
a confederacy with the contemporary king of Judah; 
an alliance never formed between the kings of those 
rival nations on any other oocasicm, except in a 
single instance. 

Here Jehu was anmnted king over Israel by the 
prophet Elisha, and began his exterminating war- 
&re against the house of Ahab. 2 Elings ix. 

From Ramoth Oilead runs a valley south-west to 
the Jordan. Where it breaks through Uie moun- 
tains into the vale of this river are fiound the nuns 
of Nimrah, Beth Nimrah. Num. xxxii. 8, 86; Josh. 
xiii.27; comp. Isa. xv. 6; Jer. xlviii. 84. Beth 
Haran was still farther south. See the passages cited 
above. Still fiurther south was Beth Jesimoth, the 
northern limit of the encampment on the plains €i 
Moab, Num. xxxiii. 49; Josh. xii. 8, xiii. 20; and 
afterward recovered by the Moabites, Esek. xxv. 9; 
this under the Romans was a fortress (ji Vespasian. 
Beth Shittim must be located at the mouth of tbe 
Jordan, on the shores of the Dead Sea. Num. 
xxxiii. 49. 

Six or eight miles south-west frt>m Ramoth, die 
site of Jaazer is supposed to be identified by im- 
posing ruins near living waters. Num. xxi. 82, 
xxxii. 85; Josh. xiii. 25 ; a Levitical city. Josh. xxL 
89 ; 1 Chron. vi. 81 ; 2 Sam. xx. 5 ; prophetic de- 
nunciations. Isa. xvi. 8, 9 ; Jer. xlviii. 82. 

Some two miles north of Heshbon was Eleahh, 
like its neighbour occupying a commanding position 
on a high hill. Num. xxxii. 8, 87 ; Isa. xv. 4, xvL 9; 
Jer. xlviii. 84. 

South-west from Heshbon, some two miles, if 
Main, Baal Meon of the Scriptures. Num. xxxii. 88; 
Josh. xiii. 17 ; 1 Chron. v. 8 ; Jer. xlviii. 28 ; Eiek. 
xxv. 9. 

Medeba is recognised in extensive ruins ove^ 
spreading a rounded eminence five miles south-east 
from Heshbon. Among these ruins can be trMed 
the remains of a temple of great antiquity. Num. 
xxi. 80; Josh. xiii. 9, 16. Two or three miles 
west of Medeba was probably Kiriathaim, when 
Chedorlaomer slew the Emims. Gen. xiv. 5 ; oomp. 
Num. xxxii. 87 ; Josh. xiii. 19 ; Jer. xlviii. 1 ; EaA. 
xxv. 9. The site of Kiriathaim has also been aa* 
signed to a hill arising out of a beautiful plain d|^t 
or ten miles farther west, which Winer suppoaes 
may have been Kirioth, whose palaces Uie fire should 
devour. Amos ii. 2 ; Jer. xlviii. 24. 

Dibon is found on a plain two or three miles north 
of the Amon, and some twenty south of Heshbon. 
Num. xxxii. 8, 84, xxxiii. 45 ; Josh. jJii. 9, 17; lea. 
XV. 2 ; Jer. xlviii. 18, 22. In Num. xxL 18-17 wc 
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aelites on the utmost borders of the de- 

*' brooks" of the Amon, known as Beer^ 

\l ; Beer Elim, Isa. xy. 8. At Matta- 

lext station, they have left the wilderness 

m. Num. xxi. 18. Nahaliel most haye 

his place, Num. xxi. 19 ; and both in the 

Dibon. This is their principal station, 

people linger daring the conquest of 

Bamoth was a little north-west of Dibon, 

onward in the same direction they pass 

of Pisgah to their final resting-place on 

}f Moab, before Jordan. 

tely upon the high banks of the Amon, 

3on, was Aroer. Deut ii. 86, iii. 12, iv. 48; 

I, xiii. 9. Immediately below Aroer, in 

lie of the Amon, was Ar, a city of Moab, 

Israelites were to pass and leave un- 

eut ii. 18 ; Num. xxi. 15. This, from its 

the bed of the Arnon, is called " the city 

he midst of the river." Josh. xiii. 9, 16. 

IS here met by Balak. Num. xxii. 36. 

. the valley and Aroer on the plain above 

3d by ruins. 

»r fifteen miles south of this Ar was an- 
often erroneously confounded with thi»— 
b, called also Rabbath Moab, and by the 
reopolis, Num. xxi. 28; denounced by 
1, and Jeremiah, xlviii. This was utterly 
»y an earthquake in the fourth century, 
loab was on the southern frontier of this 
venteen miles east of the promontory or 
the Dead Sea, where Zeboim, one of the 
! Plain, is supposed to have been situated, 
n by the name of Kerak, and is at pre- 
ily inhabited town in the whole country 

r the head of a valley which runs down 
i of Sodom, and opens a prospect of the 
and of the region beyond, quite to Je- 

here a strong castle, now in ruins, on a 
urrounded by a deep valley with perpen- 
», and almost impregnable by the ancient 
irfare. 

is the same as Kir-haraseth, which was 
iestroyed by Jehoshaphat and Jehoram. 
. 25. It is included in the denunciations 
phets. Isa. xvi. 7; Jer. xlviii. 19, 20, 



SCENE IN THE PROPHBTIO DENURdA- 
8EVEBAL TOWNS IN MOAB. ISA. XY. 



and Horonaim are mentioned by ^.^m^., 
Jeremiah, xlviii. 3, 5. From a oompari- 
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son of these passages it is supposed that these two 
towns may have been on the opposite sides of the 
same hill. So that the fugitives in passing over it 
are seen going up the ascent of Luhith and down 
the descent of Horonaim, and weeping as they go. 

Verse 6. About ei^t or ten miles above the 
mouth of the Jordan is a small valley and brook 
which corresponds to the Waters of Nimrim. The 
place still bears its ancient name. These waters are 
dried up; withered the grass; gone the herbage; 
verdure none. 

Verse 7. What little remains to the inhabitants 
of their effects, they are carrying away over the 
brook of willows — ^generally understood to be the 
long deep valley which opens upon the south-east 
comer of the Dead Sea, the extreme limit of Moab| 
from which they are running into Edom. 

Several other towns of Moab are mentioned by 
the prophet in this prophetic representation of the 
judgment of heaven in this country. All are filled 
with distress. 

Verse 8. All around, the land is filled with la- 
mentation. This wailing is heard at Eglaim and at 
Beer-elim. The first of these places is said by Je- 
rome to have been near the mouth of the Jordan. 
Beer-elim, the well of the mighty ones, is the same 
that the nobles and princes dug with their staves. 
Num. xxi. 18. If these localities are correctly given, 
they are equivalent to the general expression, '' the 
whole land is filled with their wailing." 

Verse 9. The Waters of Dimon or Dibon are 
supposed to be the stream mentioned 2 Kings iii. 
20-22, which shall not be, as then, red in appear- 
ance, but in reality — ^red with blood, the blood of the 
slun. 

Sibmah, whose vineyards were bewailed with the 
weeping of Jaxer, was only a short distance from 
Heshbon. Isa. xvi. 8, 9. 

The Sea of Jaser is supposed to be a fine fountain 
at a short distance from Bamoth Oilead. By a 
poetibal exaggeration, the vine of Sibmah is sup- 
posed to extend quite to this sea, overspreading the 
whole country. 

BOZ&AH. 

There were two places of this name— one in 
Edom, the other in the Hauran, east of ancient 
Bashan, on the borders of the Arabian desert. The 
former is recognised in the modem Buseirah, in the 
northern part of Edom, thirty miles north of Petra, 
and twenty south by east from the Dead Sea. It is 
now a small village of about fifty houses, situated on 
a hill, on the top of which is a small castle. In its 
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desolation it yerifies the judgments which the pro- 
phets denoanced upon it. The sword hathed in 
heaven has come down upon it. The Lord hath a sa- 
crifice in Bozrah and great slaughter in the land of 
Idumea. Isa. xxxiv. 5, 6. The Lord has sent the fire 
predicted, which should devour the palaces of Boz- 
rah. Amos i. lly 12. *^I have sworn bj myself, 
saith the Lord, that Bozrah shall become a desola- 
tion, a reproach, a waste, and a curse.'' Jer. zlix. 13. 

Bozrah, east of Bashan, is the last inhabited town 
in the south of the Hauran. This is nearly on a 
parallel with the mouutaios of Gilboa, and twenty- 
five miles east of the Jordan. 

It is now inhabited only by a lew families of Fel- 
lahs, but was once a walled town of great strength, 
and the capital of a Roman province of Arabia. 
The ruins are five or six miles in circumference, and 
consist of dilapidated walls, private dwellings of 
which the roo& have fkllen in, of two churches, a 
magnificent mosque, a temple still more splendid, a 
triumphal arch, and a Saracenic castle. 

There is also an immense cistern, almost entire, 
a hundred and ninety feet long, a hundred and fifty- 
three wide, and twenty deep. The prophecies of 
Scripture seem to be chiefly, if not exclusively, di- 
rected against the former city. 

As in Moab^ there was an Aroer which became a 
city of Reuben, so in Ammon there was another 
Aroer, a city of Gad, 2 Sam. xxiv. 5 ; Josh. xiii. 25; 
Judg. xi. 83 ; and a Rabbath also corresponding to 
that of Moab. This Rabbath of the children of 
Ammon is of frequent occurrence in Jewish history. 



Deut. iii. 11; 2 Sam. xn. 27; Jer. xUx. 3. The 
faithful Uriah fell here in the siege of Babbah hj 
Joab, under David. 2 Sam. xi., xii. This city al a 
later period bore also the name of Philadelphia. It 
was south-east about ten miles from Ramoih Gikad, 
fifteen miles north by east from Heshbon; and Aioer 
of Ammon was ''over against it," on the west, 
doubtless, and distant but five or ten miles. The 
ancient magnificence of Rabbath is attested by im- 
posing ruins of a bridge, a theatre, and ChristiaB 
churches and pagan temples. 

The dreariness of thhi city of Ammon is repre- 
sented by travellers as quite indescribable. Vnm 
the luxuriant and extensive pasture-grounds in the 
neighbourhood, thousands of sheep, goats, and cameb 
ooine to drink at the rivulet which fiows ihroo^ the 
valley. Lord Lindsay found the ruins overspread 
with the dung of these animals, and the air filled 
with the stench of their carcasses : a dead camel wis 
rotting in the stream. Nothing but the croaking of 
frogs and the scream of wild birds broke the rikmoe 
of this valley of desolation. Storks were perched in 
every direction on the tops of the ruined bnildingB; 
others soared at an immense height above them, and 
vultures were garbaging on the camel. Now, how 
runs the prophecy against this place ? '' Ammon 
. . . shall be a desolation !" '' Rabbah of the Am- 
monites shall be a desolate heap I I will make Bab- 
bah a stable for camels, and the Ammonites a coach- 
ing-place for flocks ; and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord." Jer. xlix. 2 ; Ezek. xxv. 5. 



CHAPTER V. 

» 

THB PERIOD OF THE THE0CRAC7 ; THE JUDGES FROM JOSHUA TO SAMUEI^ UO TSARS. 
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The land of promise, toward which the children 
of Israel, for forty years, had been journeying, and 
which they were about to conquer and possess, is 
known by different names. It is called Canaan, 
Cen. xi. 31, xii. 5, from the original settler, the 
fourth son of Ham. Gen. x. 15-19. It was known 
by the name of Israel, the Land of Israel, and of the 
Hebrews ; after the revolt of the ten tribes, Israel, 
or Judah, according as the government of one or the 
other prevailed. It is denominated the Promised 
Land, the Holy Land, Judea, the land of the Philis- 
tines, P^estine, the land of the immiffrantf of the 
$tranger. The last, has been the most common 
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appellation among the nations of Uie earth, andeit 
and modem. 

This land, so inconsiderable in extent, so hnxm 
in the history of the world, is situated between lati- 
tude 81"^ and SS"" 36' north, and 34'' and 86'' of east 
longitude. It is bounded on the south by the penin- 
sular desert of Sinai, on the west by the Mediterra- 
nean, on the north by the mountains of Lebanon, and 
on the east by the river Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

The territory of the tribes east of Jordan was 
bounded on the north by Syria, on the east by the 
great Arabian desert, and on the south by the moun- 
tains of Edom. 
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Palestine proper is about 180 miles in length : on 
he north it scarcely exceeds 20 miles in width ; on 
ha sonth it is 75 or 80. Its average width is esti- 
nated Yarioosly from 40 to 60 miks. In form and 
limensions it Terj oloeelj oompazes with the State 
if New Hampshire. 

Bat the assorance frequentlj giyen was that the 
and of promise should extend from the Mediterra- 
lean to the Euphrates. Oen. xt. 18; Ex. xxiii. 81; 
[)eut. xi. 24 This is explained to refer to the ut- 
noat expansion of the kingdom of Israel, which it 
(Ctually attained under David and Solomon. 

The territory of the Canaanites was a triangle, 
laving its apex at Sidon, the line of the Mediterra- 
leao to Qasa and Gerar, at the southern extremity 
)f Philistiay for one side ; from the south-east angle 
kf this sea to the southern limit of the Dead Sea, its 
wae; and firom this point to Zidon, its other side. 
3«n. X. 19. 

The boundaries given by Moses, l^nn. xxxiv. 2-12 ; 
Fosh. xiiL 15-31, and xv.-xx., are not easily de- 
ined. The south line across the desert was from 
Kadesh Bamea to the River of Egypt, now El-Arish, 
nme few miles below Gkiza. 

The ascent of Akrabbim, Num. xxxiv. 4, is sup- 
posed by Dr. Robins<»i to be a line of clifis across 
the Arabah, some twenty miles south of the Dead 
Bea, which sink the level of that sea some sixty or 
eighty feet below the higher plain of the Arabah. 

The western boundary is the Mediterranean as 
fiur as Zidon. 

From Zidon the line of the boundary ran east to 
some summit in the mountains of Lebanon, here 
called Mount Hor— perhaps Hermon, Josh. xiii. 5, 
Judg. iii. 8 ; thence north-east up the valley of Cele- 
syria, between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, passing 
by Balbec to the sources of the Orontes, the '^ en- 
tering in of Hamath," so often mentioned in the 
history of the Israelites, Josh. xiii. 5 ; Judg. iii. 8 ; 
1 Kings viii. 65 ; 2 Chron. vii. 8, where Pharaoh 
Necho put Jehoahas in bonds. 2 Kings xxiii. 88. 
Zedad is identified by Dr. Robinson in Sndud, east 
of the road that leads from Damascus to the lake 
Hams, above Hamath. Ain (Num. xxxiv. 11) is the 
great fountain of the Orontes; Riblah is nine miles east 
and thirty south of Hamath. From Zalad, kt. 84^ 
80^ north, the boundary passes over Anti-Lebanon 
sad down the eastern slope of it to Lake Huleh and 
ihe Sea of Tiberias, following thence the Jordan 
to the Dead Sea. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The desert on the southern border of Palestine 
rises, in the hill-country of Judea, to a rugged 
[A. IC 2686+460=18006.] 



mountainous chain, which nms north through the 
middle of the land between the Mediterranean and 
the valley of the Jordan to the re^on of Galilee. 
This central chain presents an uneven outline of 
summits from 1000 to 2000 feet in hei^t, and 
sends off frequent spurs to the right and left, sepa- 
rated by deep ravines, which, winding about theix* 
bases and running up into the central ridge, become, 
in the rainy season, watercourses for the drainage 
of the land. At the distance of a few miles south 
of the parallel of the Sea of Galilee, in Samaria 
this highland breaks down to the level of an ele- 
vated plain, and sends off north-west a high con- 
tinuous ridge, which juts out some distance into the 
sea in the lofty and beautifril promontory of Mount 
Garmel, 1500 feet in height. 

PLAIN or X8D&ABL0N. 

North of the range of Garmel and the mountains 
of Samaria, lies the great plain of Esdraelon, twenty 
mlies in length from east to west, and ten or twelve 
in width. The Bay of Acre, Accho, constitutes its 
western boundary. The mountains of Oilboa, Little 
Hermon, and Tabor define its eastern ; but between 
these it sends off arms down to the valley of the 
Jordan. This plain presents an undulating surface 
of great fertility and beauty, which preserves an 
average level of 400 feet above the sea. For thou- 
sands of years it has been the highway of travel, 
and the battle-field (ji nations : no field under heaven 
has so often been fattened by the blood of the slain. 
It has been the chosen place for encampment in 
every contest that has been carried on in this coun- 
tiy frt)m the days of Deborah and Barak until the 
disastrous march of Napoleon Bonaparte frt)m Egypt 
into Syria. Egyptians, Persians, Arabs, Jews, Gen- 
tiles, Saracens, Turks, Crusaders, Druses, and French, 
warriors out of every nation which is under heaven, 
have pitched their tents upon the plain of Esdraelon, 
and have beheld their banners wet with the dews of 
Hermon and Tabor. This plain will frequently occur 
in the subsequent history of the Jews, under the 
names of Megiddo and Jezreel. 

North of Esdraelon, for thirty miles, are the 
mountains of Galilee, presenting a confused succes- 
sion of hills and mountains, which form a country 
singularly picturesque and beautiful, but highly pro- 
ductive. Dr. Robinson represents it to be fruitful 
beyond any thing to be found in our Western coun- 
try. He found immense crops of wheat growing 
there with unparalleled luxuriance. 

Beyond the mountains of Galilee rise the lofty 
ridges of Lebanon. These, often lifting their heads 
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into the re^ons of perpetual snow and ioe^ condense 
the oloudfl of heaven and send them off^ horne on the 
eold winds of the mountain, to refresh the scorched 
and thirstj pkins which are spread out beknr them. 
The head-waters of the Jordan spring from the sooth- 
em hase of Lebanon, which indeed is a great con- 
denser, refiigerat(Hr, and fertiliser for all the lands 
of the Jews. 

THB JOBDAN. 

This extraordinary riyer rises from three principal 
sources: of these the most remote springs in the 
▼alley between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, from a 
large fountain near the town of Hasbeiya. From 
this gushing fountain it runs off, in the sise of a 
small river or mill-stream, due south some twelve or 
fifteen miles, when it emerges into the marsh of the 
Huleh, ten or twelve miles above the lake of the 
same name, known in Jewish history as the Waters 
of Merom. At the head of this plain, and two or 
three miles to the left of the stream frt>m Hasbeiya, 
another fountain of equal volume gushes out from 
the crater of an exUnct volcano, Tell-el-Elady, which 
marks the site of the ancient city of Dan, or Laish. 
The stream from this fountain runs south, parallel 
to the preceding, and unites with it in the marsh 
above the lake. 

East of Tell-el-Kady some three miles is Paneas, 
or Banias, known in the (}ospels as Csesarea Philip- 
pi. Matt xvi. 13-20; Mark viii. 27-^0; Luke ix. 
18-21. Just above this town a third fountain flows 
out from the brow of a lofty rock. This stream, 
after pasung through the town, turns to the west 
into the great marsh, and then south toward the 
lake. Before reaching the lake the three streams 
unite, and discharge themselves through one chan- 
nel into the reservoir. From the mountains of 
Gralilee, west of Huleh, several other fountains send 
off copious contributions to augment the waters of 
the Jordan. 



MARSH AND LAKE OF HULEH. 

The great marsh above the lake is eight or ten 
miles square, and affords pasturage for immense 
herds of sheep and goats, and droves of camels, cows, 
and buffidoes. 

The lake is funnel-shaped, some seven miles broad 

at its northern extremity, and tapering down to an 

apex at its outlet at the distance of six or eight 

miles. It varies, however, in extent considerably at 

different seasons of the year. The waters are very 

shoal, and covered to a great extent with aquatic 

plants. 
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About ten miles below its outlet from Holeb, thi 
Jordan again expands into a lake mneh larger than 
Huleh, the Lake of Gennesaiet^ the Sea <^!nbedii^ 
of Gklilee. According to the estunate of Dr. Bohis- 
son, this sea is ten or twelve miles in length, ano 
half that distance in width. lient Molyneux estir 
mates the lake to be sixteen or d|^teen miles in 
length, and half these distances in width. 

At Jacob's Bridge, one mile below the outlet 
from Huleh, the Jordan, while flowing with a swift 
current, is eighty feet wide and four deep. Bdov 
this it sinks into a deep gorge, and mshes rapidly 
on to the lake below, making a descent oi 700 feet 
in its course of ten miles from sea to sea. 

The Sea of Tiberias lies deeply embosomed in the 
mountains which on the east break boldly down te 
its waters. On the west the mountains near the 
centre recede and enclose the small, fertile, and 
charming plain of Magdala ; and, on the north-wesl^ 
recede by a more gentle acclivity. The waters He 
600 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. Hie 
shores of this lovely lake were the fevonrite resort 
of our Saviour, and the native place of several of 
his disciples. Wherever you tread along its shoies 
it is '< holy haunted ground," often trodden by the 
footsteps of the Son of Man, and drenched with Ui 
tears — the scene of a thousand hallowed assodataoM 
connected with the mighty works that have been 
wrought there. Chorazin, Bethsaida, Gapemauai, 
Tiberias ! what a charm have these sacred names to 
every Christian heart, especially when blended with 
all that nature has added in the picturesque bfeli- 
ness of her charming scenery. The waters ai tiie 
lake are clear and s^eet; and, as in the time oioat 
Saviour, abound with excellent fish. The few sound- 
ings that have been made indicate an average depth 
of 120 or 126 feet Lieut. Lynch found but a msk 
gle boat upon the lake, which he purchased ; nor is it 
known that its waters are now cut by a single keel, 
or ruffled by a solitary oar, or that they have ever 
been darkened by a single sail. 

From the Sea of Tiberias to the Dead Sea, in a 
direct line, the distance is sixty miles. But in its 
course, the Jordan so infolds and doubles its chan- 
nel by frequent windings as to run a course of 200 
miles to make this distance of sixty mil«i in a rif^ 
line. 

The channel of the river is deeply embedded be- 
tween opposite terraces, running nearly parallel to 
each other, at the distance of from three to five 
miles. These terraces, presenting sometimes per- 
pendicular cliife, sometimes steep, predpitoua bankii 
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commencement of high ronnded knolls, 
Usy and rocks, thrown together in wild 
which rise irregularly as thej recede to 
jids of the central chain of Palestine on 
ind to a higher series of mountain heights 
t hejond Jordan. 

i these terraces, the riyer, from 75 to 100 
Ith, and 6 or 8 in depth, rolls on through 

sinuosities and contortions, a chafed and 
i of waters, sometimes turbid, semetimes 
itimes swift, sometimes slow, leaping down 
nd fearful rapids, and dashing from side 
the narrow bed in which it is imprisoned, 
;gling to burst the barriers by which it is 
md save its sacred waters from being lost 
I of death below. 

the end of its course, Lieut. Lynch ob- 

flow of the Jordan to become more gentle, 
inderings continued the same. It '^ curved 
d north, south, east, and west, turning, in 
{pace of half an hour, to every quarter of 
88, — seeming as if desirous to prolong its 
meanderings in the calm and silent valley, 
:ant to pour its sweet and sacred waters 
Miursed bosom of the bitter sea." 
-e the windings and reduplications of the 
I it sweeps and dashes from bluff to bluff 
ich it is confined, that, according to laeut. 
urvey, it runs a distance of 200 miles to 

distance of sixty miles in a direct line 

sea. In this wonderful course from the 
>erias to the Dead Sea, the Jordan dashes 
y-seven frightful rapids, and makes a per- 
' descent of 700 feet. The entire dis- 
i the highest source of the Jordan to its 
in a direct line, not more than 120 miles, 
distance it makes a descent of 2000 feet, 
ling to some estimates more than this. 

THE DEAD SEA. 

ad Sea is about forty miles long, and from 
it miles wide. A broad peninsula projects 
eastern shore on the south, and contracts 
h of the sea to within two miles. South 
le water is very shallow, so that in mid- 
when, in consequence of evaporation, the 
he lake fiills from twelve to fifteen feet, 
! left a marsh, 
ores of this mysterious and gloomy lake 

1 on the east by perpendicular cliflb, rising 
3d splintered points, forming an irregular 
k, sometimes receding a little frxnn the 
ige, and then again jutting out into the 
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sea; and varying in height from 1600 to 2800 feet. 
The western shore presents much the same stem and 
forbidding aspect, but preserves a general outline 
some 400 feet loiAr. 

Embedded deep in thii awful chasm, under a 
burning sun reflected from beetling heights on either 
side, this sea becomes a vast caldron, from which 
the evaporation is so great in summer as to ren- 
der the waters intensely saline. There is also an 
infusion of other ingredients, which renders the 
water bitter and nauseous to the taste. No living 
thing inhabits these waters, and never, but in three 
instances, are they known to have been navigated 
by man. 

No deadly miasma, however, arises from it, as 
was once supposed. The water is of a dull green 
colour, highly transparent, and so dense that one 
floats easily on its surfiice without effort, as if re- 
clining on a couch. 

We cannot forbear subjoining the lively account 
which Mr. Stephens gives of his experience on this 
point : — 

" From my own experience, I can almost corrobo- 
rate the most extravagant accounts of the ancients. 
I know, in reference to my own specific gravity, that 
in the Atlantic or Mediterranean I cannot float with- 
out some little movement of the hands ; and even 
then my body is almost totally submerged; but here, 
when I threw myself upon my back, my body was 
half out of water. It was an exertion even for my 
lank Arabs to keep themselves under. 

'< When I struck out in swimming, it was exceed- 
ingly awkward ; for my 1^ were constantly rising 
to the sur&ce, and even above the water. I could 
have lain there and read with perfect ease. In hd, 
I could have slept, and it would have been a much 
easier bed than the bushes at Jericho. 

'' It was ludicrous to see one of the horses. As 
soon as his body touched the water he was afloat^ 
and turned over on his side; he struggled with all his 
force to preserve his equilibrium ; but the moment 
he stopped moving, he turned over on his side again, 
and almost on his back, kicking his feet out of 
water, and snorting with terror. 

" The worst of my bath was, after it was over, 
my skin was covered with a thick, glutinous sub- 
stance, which it required another ablution to get rid 
of; and after I had wiped myself dry, my body 
burned and smarted as if I had been turned round 
before a roasting fire. My fiice and ears were in- 
crusted with salt ; my hairs stood out, < each par- 
ticular hair on end;' and my eyes were irritated 
and inflamed, so that I felt the effects of it for seve- 
ral days. In spite of all this, however, revived and 
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refreshed by my bath, I mounted my hone a new 



man 



f9 



Modern science has solved all the mystery aboat 
this water. It has been satisfactorily analysed, and 
its specific gravity ascertained to be 1-211, a degree 
of density unknown in any other, the specific gravity 
of fresh water being lOiX); and it haa been found 
to hold in solution the following proportions of salts 
to one hundred grains of water: — 



GUoiida of PntiiMium IJOOVI 

•* Sodium 1J6»9I 

** Calcium 2.8788 

** Magncsiuni^ ..10.1636 

Bromiito of Magnetinm 0.6311 

Mk PArti in 100 



Solpliate of Lima OjOQOI 

Orirbon*to of Lime 0.00IS 

Silidc Add (cUt)... 0X>118 

Nitrog. Organic Matter OJ0M2 

Hydntt SMqniox. of Iron... O.00S7 



The Talmud remarks, perhaps correctly, that no 
person was ever drowned in the Dead Sea, such be- 
ing the buoyancy of its waters that one cannot sink. 
Josephus states that Vespasian had men thrown into 
it with their hands tied to their backs, and that 
none of them was drowned. 

The phosphorescence of the water is worthy of 
note. '' The surface of the sea was one wide sheet 
€i phosphorescent foam, and the waves, as they broke 
upon the shore, threw a sepulchral light upon the 
dead bushes and scattered fragments of rock." The 
phosphorescence of the sea is generally ascribed to 
the presence of animalcula; but Lieut. Lynch in- 
forms us that these waters '^ have been subjected to 
a powerful microscope, and no animalcula nor ves- 
tige of animal matter could be detected." 

Ten miles from the southern extremity, a bold, 
broad promontory, from forty to sixty feet high, 
juts from the eastern shore to within two miles of 
the western clifis which overhang the sea. This 
promontory sends to the north a cape near &7e miles 
long and two wide, which encloses a bay on the east 
of the same length and inconsiderable width. The 
shores of the peninsula present a perpendicular 
fall, extending all round it, having the coarse and 
chalky appearance of burnt stone, with a broad mar- 
gin at its foot incrusted with salt and bitumen. 
The summit of the peninsula is irregular and rug- 
ged, in some places showing the tent-shaped forma- 
tion, in others a series of disjointed crags. Lieut. 
Cynch found myriads of dead locusts strewed upon, 
the beach near the margin of the sea. 

<< There were a few bushes, their stems partly 
buried in the water, and their leafless branches in- 
orusted with salt, which sparkle as trees do at home 
when the sun shines upon them after a heavy sleet 
Such an image, presented to the mind while the 
frame was weltering with the heat, was indeed like 
'holding a fire in the hand and thinking of the 
frosty Caucasus.' Near the immediate base of the 
[A. M. 2656+450=8006.] 



cliffs was a line of driftwood deposited by the 
at its full. Save the standing and prostrate detd 
trees, there was not a vestige of vegetation. The 
mind cannot conceive a more dreary scene, or an at* 
mosphere more stifling and oppressive. The I«vl^ 
beration of heat and light from the chalklike-hilli 
and the salt beach was almost insupportable." 

On the neck of this peninsula, Lieut. Lynch di^ 
covered traces of andent and rude substmetioMy 
with fragments of pottery already described, whieh 
indicate, as he and Dr. Bobinson suppose, the sifts 
of Zoar, but which De Sanlcy regards as the remaiu 
Zeboim. 

This plain doubtless once overspread all the Bfnet 
between the cape and promontory. The bed of all 
this southern portion of the sea is now a submeiged 
plain, covered with shoal water, averaging only thi^ 
teen feet in depth. North of the cape the bed 
of the sea breaks almost perpendicularly down lo 
the depth of 1800 feet. Through this northen 
section of the bed of the sea runs a ravine fren 
north to south, corresponding to the bed ot the 
Jordan. 

The Dead Sea is sunk to the extraordinary depth 
of 1337 feet below the level of the Mediterranean; 
and, as recently ascertained, the same distance bdov 
that of the Red Sea. The survey of Lieut. Lynch es- 
tablishes the fact that some miles above the Dead te 
the great valley of the Ghor sinks by a siiddai 
" break down in the bed of the Jordan." Dr. Bobin- 
son has fully established the fiust of a similar " break 
down" in the watercourses south of the Dead te 
at the pass of Akrabbim. From these indicationi 
there can be scarce a doubt that this whole seetian 
of the Ghor has sunk from some extraordinary oqa- 
vulsion of nature subsequent to that which rent the 
earih and formed the vast crevasse of the Akahah, 
the Arabah, and the Ghor, already described. Maf 
not then the northern section of the Dead Sea have 
been previous to this convulsion an expansion of the 
Jordim similar to the Sea of Tiberias ? Or niha 
do not the ''two submerged plains" which form the 
bed of this sea indicate tteo mccetsive convulmtrntf 
which have given this sea those extraordinaiy fei- 
tnres, the last of which resulted in the overthrow of 
the devoted cities of Sodom and Gbmorrah ? 

FAOI or THE COUNTKT XA8T OF THV CBNTBAL 
CHAIN or MOUNTAINS. 

For some miles below the Sea of Galilee the soil 
is fertile, and capable of supporting a dense popula- 
tion. At the time of Lynch's survey it was covered 
with a rich growth of grass and wild flowors. Tkfl 
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hkj was redolent with tiieir fragranoei and 
h the Bong of birds. The distant heights 
t Bashan on the east, and of Gkdilee on the 
rmon, Gilboa^ and Tabor, were oyerspread 
lure. 

down, at some distance aboTe the Dead 

landsoi^M changes to that of a stem and 

esert, of which our author has g|yen a de* 

• 

ough the day was some hours past its meri- 

weather was exceedingly sultry, and the 
1 from the reyerberated glare of light it had 
red since morning. 

e was something in this solitude — ^in these 
■saken and alone in their hopeless sterility 
1 silence — that begat reflecUcmi evea in ^e 
•ughtless. In all this dreary waste there 
Bound ; for eyery living thing had retired, 
i, from the withering heat and blinding 
)ilence, the fit companion of desolation, was 
The song of a bird, the chirrup of a 
per, the drone of a fly, would have been out 
)ny. The wind, without which even soli- 
incomplete, sounded moumfrilly as it went 

over the barren plain, and sighed, even in 
i and garish day, like the blast of autumn 
le marshy sedge, where the cold toad croaks, 
irithered leaf is spotted like a leprosy. The 

of the whole scene of this dreaiy waste 
dlarly wild and impressive." 



KA8TERN DESERT. 

en the central ridge and the valley of the 
there is a cheerless desert, from fifteen to 
niles in width, and one hundred miles in 

This vast desert is composed of naked lime- 
Is, separated from each other by deep, wind- 
7s, and narrow gullies covered with gravel, 
ded, water-worn stones, 
uthem portion especially of this waste, howl- 
dmess, is rent and torn in every direction 
i, perpendicular ravines, which open to the 

frightful gorges along the eastern border 
sert, bounded by high, preoipiUyus walls, as 
ny gateway leading into the wild and deso- 
ery within. 
b the exception of a few olives and pome- 

around Jericho, a small village in Uie Jor- 
ey, and a few patches of green grass and 
jattered here and there throughout the track 
g the western shore of the Dead Sea, there 
^ a tree or shrub or blade of gram in aU 
•id. It would seem as though the curse 
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which overwhelmed the Cities of the Plam was still 
burning over its arid and scathed surfiice." 

PLAIN or THB OOAST. 

Vnm Mount Garmd to the southern extremity 
of Pkdestine, a distanoe of 100 miles, there is a con- 
tinuous plain between the coast and the mountains. 
This plain, at first narrow and sandy, becomes wider 
and more fertile as it proceeds south. 

In s<mie places this tract is interrupted by pro- 
montories and rising ground running off from the 
mountains, but generally the whole coast of 'Pales- 
tine may be described as an extensive plain of va- 
rious breadth. Sometimes it expands to consider- 
able width, at others it contracts into a narrow beach. 

On the south it spreads out into a broad pliun, 
comprising the whole land of the Philistines and 
the western portion of Judea. This section of coun- 
try was sometimes called l%e Plain, in distinction 
from the hill country of Judea. 

The sml, with some exceptions, particularly in Uie 
northern part of the plain, is exceedingly fertile ; 
and in the season of vegetation is overspread with 
the richest verdure. This is particularly true of 
the plain of Saron, or Sharon, between CsBsarea and 
Joppa. 

This charming valley, so celebrated in the songs 
of tho poets and prophets of Judah, now lies neg- 
lected, save that its verdant knolls are occasionally 
interspersed with a few small Arab houses, built of 
stone. 

The climate all along the coast, compared with 
the more elevated parts of the country, is rather un- 
healthy, and veiy warm. 

OLIMATX AND SEASONS. 

There are but two seasons in Palestine — ^the rainy 
and Uie dry. The rainy season begins in October 
with occasional showers and intervals of fiiir weather. 
The cold attains its greatest height in December and 
January. Snow often falls in the winter months, 
but the ground is not froaen, and the snow continues 
but a day or two. In February and March the 
weather is often very fine, but rain continues to &11 
in March, so that Uie rainy season continues from 
October to April. The first rains in October and 
Uie last in March are Uie '< former and the latter 
rains" of Scripture, on which the productiveness of 
the year so much depends. Dent xi. 14 ; Jer. iii. 3, 
V. 24 ; James v. 7. 

During the months of April and May the sky is 

generally serene, the air soft and balmy, and the 
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whole sur&ce of the soil covered with a luxuriant 
verdure. " The winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone. The flowers appear on the earth, the time of 
the singing of birds is comO; and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land.'V 

During the months of summer not a pardde of 
rain falls, and under a scorching sun the verdure of 
the fields withers and dies. 

The harvest begins in May, and in the vallej 
of the Jordan even earlier, and the harvest of wheat 
soon follows. Early grapes are obtained in July, 
and the vintage is ended in September. In the val- 
ley of the Jordan the heat becomes exceedingly op- 
pressive, and the harvest is hastened in an equal 
degree. About Tiberias, on the Sea of Gkdilee, the 
inhabitants make a profitable use of this peculiarity 
of their climate, by supplying the market at Da- 
mascus with vegetables and melons greatly in ad- 
vance of their season. 

The soil of Palestine, even now, after the waste 
and exhaustion of 4000 years, is of surprising fer- 
tility. Dr. Bobinson in his late tour found the hill 
country of Galilee yielding crops which indicate a 
productiveness equal to all that Josephus has said 
of it The industrial settlement lately and success- 
fully begun near the pools of Solomon, south of 
Bethlehem, report that they raise two crops in a 
year. Their grapes almost rival the clusters of 
Eshcol, a single vine having ^' 100 bunches of grapes, 
each 8 feet long, and each grape 8} inches in cir- 
cumference." They have Indian com 11 feet high, 
watermelons of 20, 30, 40 pounds weight, and bean- 
pods 13 inches long, and 6 on each stem. Their 
quince-trees yield 400 quinoes each, which are larger 
than the largest apples of New England ; and a sin- 
gle citron-tree yields 510 pounds of fruit. 

INHABITANTS OF CANAAN. 

PalesUne was originally settled by Canaan, a son 
of Ham, Oen. ix. 22, and by his posterity. Oen. x. 
15-19. At the time of ihe patriarchs it was only 
occupied by a few nomadic fiunilies, the most of 
whom had no fixed abode, no permanent possessions. 
The whole land was open to Lot and Abraham to 
settle* where they chose. Only the Ganaanite and 
the Perissite then dwelt in the land, Oen. xiii. 7, 9 ; 
and 200 years later, Jacob, with equal freedom from 
molestation, ranged with his flocks at large over the 
land. Shechem was inhabited by one of the same 
name then living. G^n. xxxiv. 2. Hebron, perhaps 
the oldest of the cities of Canaan, had only been 
settled a short time at the death of Sarah. Num. 
xiiL 22. Abraham, with 318 men, made the con- 
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quest of Chedorlaomer, who had pillaged the land, 
and was returning laden with spoils. 



THI HITTITXB. 

These, who dwelt at Hebron, were ori^nally the 
most powerful of the Canaanitish tribes, as appetn 
from the passages where they are mentioned. Abfa* 
ham treats them with profound respect Oen. xxiiL 
Esau ibrms a connection with them. Gkn. xxvi. 84. 
The possession of the whole land even is assigned t» 
them. Josh. i. 4. At the time of the invasion bj 
Joshua they have lost their importance. Uriah, ia 
David's army, appears as a remnant of this people, 
2 Sam. xi. 3, xxiii. 39, who are reduced, with the 
remnants of other tribes, to bond-service by Solo- 
mon. 1 Kings ix. 20. After this they appear to 
have passed over to Cyprus, the land of the Ghittitt, 
Isa. xxiii. 1 — ^the isles of Chittim. Esek. xxviL 8. 



TBI HIVITE8 AND PKRIZZITK8. 

These were inhabitants of the mountains of Leba* 
non. Josh. ix. 1, xi. 3; Judg. iii. 3. Some of diis 
tribe found a settlement farther south, in Shechesi 
and in Oihon. Oen. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 2 ; JosL ix. 
3, 7, 15. near the Perizzites Josh xi. 3, xvii. 15. 

THE AM0RITE8. 

This tribe came up originally from the desert 
Gen, xiv. 7, 13 ; Judg. i. 35, 36. In the age of the 
patriarchs they were an inconsiderable people, but 
little known; but in the time of the Exode they 
had become a powerful tribe. Their possessions ex* 
tended west of the Dead Sea and Lower Jordan, over 
a great part of Judea. Josh. x. 1-14. So prevaleak 
were they over other tribes as sometimes to rqn^ 
sent the Canaanites generally. Josh. x. 5, 12. BmI 
of Jordan they had dispossessed the Ammonites, 
and driven back the Moabites, so as to become 
masters of the whole country frt>m the river Ar* 
non to Bashan and Oilead, and the most deter* 
mined and formidable foes of the Israelites. Nob* 
xxxii. 33, xxi. 13, 34 ; Judg. xi. 22 ; Num. xxL 88; 
Josh. xii. 5 ; Bent. iii. 5-10. 

THE OIROA8HITK8. 

These are mentioned in such conneclaon as to ia* 
dicate that they were an inconsiderable tribe. 6e& ' 
X. 16 ; Josh. XV. 21. Their place of residence is not 
distinctly defined. It is conjectured that they were 
from the east of Jordan, and that the Qergesenee, 
Matt viii. 28, were a remnant of them. 
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THI JXBUSITES. 

J were a warlike &mily of the AmcMriteS; wlio 
ted JebiiS; Salem^ which subsequentlj took 
me of Jerusalem. They saccessMly resisted 
aelites, Josh. xy. 68, and retained their strong- 
intil dispossessed by David, who made their 
e capital of his empire. Josh, xriii. 28 ; oomp. 
id 5 ; Num. xiii. 29; Josh. ix. 1, xr. 8; Jadg. 
\ Sam. T. 6, 7. Solomon reduced them^ with 
tribes, to bond-service. 



THI PHILISTINES. 

Be £Gist and formidable foes of the Hebrews 
^reign immigrants from Caphtor, Dent. ii. 23; 
ivii. 4; Amos ix. 7, supposed to be Crete, 
iginally descended from Mizraim, the son of 
Oen. X. 14. In all their history they show 
dves a brave, warlike people, in advance of 
eighbours in cultivation, and the most formid- 
id determined enemies of the Jews, 
the time of the Exode they had become too 
ul for the Israelites to encounter, Ex. xiii. 
)agh quite inconsiderable in the age of the 
xshs. Joshua was careful not to engage in 
ties with them. But the judges were in 
at conflict with them. " There was sore war 
he Philistines all the days of Saul.'' 1 Sam. 
David was in continual conflict with them; 
irough all the Jewish history the Philistines, 
ances innumerable, appear as the antagonists 
Jews down to their dispersion, when they 
a yielded to the conquering arms. of the Ro- 
and were merged and lost in the empire of 
omans. Joshua indeed included their land 
distribution to the tribes, but they never 
possession of this portion of their inherit- 
Josh. XV. 45, xix. 48. 

^lATH OF MOSES. 

\i were the people whom the Israelites were to 
less, and such the promised land which they 
3 inherit. They had already lingered four or 
lonths on the plains of Moab, Qver against 
3, in full view of their future inheritance. 
I this time they had subdued their enemies 
them, Moses had written the book of Deutero- 
recapitulating the blessings and the curses of 
AW, and recording his final exhortations and 
ies in the full consciousness that his eventful 
8 advandng to a close. His last military act 
• wage, by Ck)d's command, an exterminating 
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war against the Midiaaites for their agency in en« 
ticing the Israelites into a sin which caused 24,000 
of them to perish by a plague. Num. xxxi. In the 
.dreadful carnage of this expedition, Balaam, th» 
apostate prophet, was slain. 

The last office of the leader of Israel toward his peo> 
pie was to indite that incomparable song, Deut. xxxil 
xxxiii., in which he pronounces blessings on each of 
the tribes in order, and concludes with the tri- 
umphant exclamation, '^ There is none like unto the 
GK)d of Jeshurun. Happy art thou, Israel I Who 
is like thee, people saved of the Lord !" 

Nothing was more natural than that Moses should 
earnestly desire to go over and see that good land 
which had so long engaged his contemplations — the 
land of promise and of invitation — toward which he 
had been sending forward his ardent aspirations 
during the forty years of his dreary pilgrimage in 
the wilderness. '^ 1 pray thee let me go over and 
see that goodly land that is beyond Jordan, that 
goodly mountain and Lebanon." With profound 
submission he yields this cherished desire of his 
heart. Forgetful of himself, he prays for a fit suc- 
cessor to guide his people. '' Let the Lord, the Qod 
of the spirits of all flesh, set a man over the congrega- 
tion, which may go out before them,^nd which may 
go in before them, and which may lead them out, and 
which may bring them in ; that the congregation be 
not as sheep having no shepherd." Having finished 
his exhortations and his prayers, the selfsame day 
he goes, at the command of GK)d, up into the mount 
and dies in the presence only of God, in whom he 
trusted, and is buried in an unknown grave. <' No 
man knoweih of his sepuSchre unto this day." 

There is some difficulty in harmonizing the seve- 
ral passages in which the names of Abarim, Pisgah, 
and Nebo occur. Num. xxi. 11-13; Deut. xxxii. 49, 
xxxiv. 1 ; Num. xxxiii. 44-47, xxiii. 14-24. Aba- 
rim is supposed to be the chain of mountains run- 
ning north and south, east of the Dead Sea ; Pisgah 
is some height in the northern part of this chain; 
and Nebo, the summit of Pisgah. 

Travellers, however, have not noticed any remark- 
able mountain height east of Jericho, but a line of 
mountain ridge, without remarkable peaks or sum- 
mits. This mountain ridge, as seen in the distance, 
presents the appearance of a horizontal line, drawn 
by a trembling hand along the eastern sky. The 
heights of Pisgah and Nebo will probably never be 
identified. 

PA88A01 OF THE JORDAN. 

Upon the death of Moses, Joshua, by divine com- 
mand, becomes the leader of Israel, and immediately 
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prepares to condact them oyer Jordan into their inr 
heritance. 

The passage of the Jordan from Shittim, the last 
place of encampment, opposite Jericho, east of the 
river, occurred in April, A. M. 1546 B. 0., at the 
season of the year when the riyer discharges its 
hurgest volume of water into the Dead Sea. Its 
nsnal width may he 100 feet, and its depth 8 or 10. 
lieut. Lynch, April 18th, found the river 120 feet 
wide and 12 deep, then ''in the latter stage of a 
freshet." At the passage of the Israelites it is sup- 
posed to have been 1200 foet in width. The waters 
stood up in a heap, and set back to Zaretan and 
Adam, near Beth-shean, 35 or 40 miles distant. 

The Israelites encamped at Gilgal, on the plains 
of Jericho, here 5 or 6 miles wide, on the opposite 
shores, to renew the neglected rite of circumcision. 
Here they ate of the old com of the land, and the 
manna ceased. JosL v. 



GILGAL. 

The site of Oilgal is entirely obliterated, but it 
was east of Jericho. Josh. iv. 19. Memorable for 
the pillar of twelve stones from the Jordan, Josh. iv. 
20 ; for the presence of the ark of the covenant before 
its removal to Shiloh, Josh, xviii. 1-11, oomp. v., 
vi.; for Samuel's yearly courts, ISam. vii. 16; for 
the offering and sacrilege of Saul, 1 Sam. xiii. 9 ; 
for the death of Agag, 1 Sam. zv. 32, 33 ; and the 
visits of David, 2 Sam. xix. 15,40; of Elijah and 
Elisha, 2 Kings ii. 1, iv. 38-41 ; prophetic denun- 
ciations. Hos. iv. 15, ix. 15, ziL 11 ; Amos iv. 4, 5. 

There was another Oilgal in Samaria, south-west 
from Shechem. Josh. xii. 23. 



JEBIOHO. 

This, known as the Oity of the Palm-trees, was 
the first of the conquests of the Israelites, Josh, vi., 
is now represented by a miserable hamlet, Biha, of 
100 or 200 inhabitants, six miles west from the Jor- 
dan. The original site is supposed to be two miles 
west from this hamlet, on the road to Jerusalem, 
where are found some ruins. Two miles north- 
west from Riha is the copious fountain of Elisha. 
Whether permanently healed by Elisha or not, 
2 Kings ii. 21, the water is now sweet and salu- 
brious. The heat in summer is intense, and the 
region unhealthy. 

Devoted to destruction, the curse of Joshua, vi. 

26, was executed upon Hiel 520 years afterward. 

1 Eangs xvi. 34. The messengers of David, after 

the insult of Hanun, tarried here 100 years before; — 
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the royal residence of Herod the Great, who died 
here, it was several times visited by our Lord. On 
one oeoasbn he was entertained by Zaoeheus, when 
he healed the two blind men. Maltzz.2&-M; 
Luke xix. 1-10. 

GAPTUU OF AI. 

This exploit, aecomplkhed by stiaiagem, sooi 
followed. Josh. viii. 1-^0. - The site has been iden- 
tified by Dr. Bobinson^ twelve miles north-west tnm 
Jericho, ten north-east from Jemsalem, three sooili- 
east from Bethel. It was still a city in the time of 
the Syrian invasion, Isa. x. 28, and resettled aftei 
the captivity. Ezra ii. 28 ; Neh. vii. 32. 

The valley of Achor, the sorae of Aehan's tres- 
pass, was a short distance south of ancient Jericho. 

At Shechem, twenty-five miles north from Ai, the 
children of Israel with great solemnity renew tlnif 
covenant, and avouch the Lord Jehovah to be their 
GK)d, and his law, with its blessings and its eanei^ 
to be the rule of their life, Josh. viiL 80-8&, as di* 
rected in Dent, xxvii. Ebal and Gkriiim, on whieh 
the tribes stood, rise 800 feet above the valley be- 
tween them, which may be one-third of a mile ia 
width and two or three in length. 

The stratagem of the Gibeonites is the next Ids- 
torical event in the order of the narrative. Josh. ix. 
'^ A great city as one of the royal cities,'' it was situ- 
ated on a high eminence, six miles north-west «f 
Jerusalem. Beeroth, four miles north; Kiijatb- 
jearim, an equal distance south-west, and Cephira, 
Kefir, near Ajalon, were under its jurisdiction. 

OIBEON — THX SOUTHXRN OONQUEST. 

In defence of the Gibeonites against the ^ve con- 
federate kings of the south, Joshua was drawn mto 
the great battle when the ''sun stood still on Oi- 
beon.'' Josh. x. 12. The ''pool of Gibeon,'' 2 Son. 
ii. 13, and the " great waters of Gibeon," Jer. xlL 
12, are recognised in a large fountain below the 
heights of Gibeon. Gibeon became a Levitical dtj 
of Benjamin. Josh, xviii. 25, xxi. 17. The histori- 
cal incidents connected with the place are the d^isat 
of Abner and death of Asahel, 2 Sam. ii. 18-32— the 
assassination of Amasa, 2 Sam. xx. 8-12 — ^the rest- 
ing-plaoe of the tabernacle for many years, the aik 
being at Jerusalem, 1 Chron. xvi. 39, xvi. 39, xxi. 
29; 2 Chron. i. 3, 4 — the offerings and the prayer of 
Solomon. 1 Kings iii. 5-15 ; 2 Chron. L 8, 13. 

The confederate army, in their retreat, passed by 
Beth-horon, six miles west-north-west from Gibeon. 
Upper Beth-horon was on a high tongue of land be- 
tween the valleys that run off from Gibeon and Bee 
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[liting bellow this town, form the yallej 

To Joshua, standing on this eminence, 
be early part of the day might have ap- 

Gibeon, and the moon, descending the 
f might have hung over Ajalon, as he 
them to stay themselves in their course. 
Dsit by this place the retreating amy 
n with hailstones. Josh. x. 10-15. 

the residence of one of the confederate 
Bve miles south of Bethshemeeh, fifteen 
from Jerusalem, and the same distance 
of Hebron. Azekah is identified by a 
'0 miles west of Jarmuth. The sides are 

but cultivated by means of terraces, 
t is a strong position for defence, and 
I grand view of the plain of the Philis- 
i lefl and of the mountains of Judah on 
Just at its base, on the south, was the 

combat between David and Ck>liath, 
, The cave of Makkedah, now unknown, 

its base, and Oath was some five miles 
on another conspicuous summit. 

represented by ruins overspreading an 
1 the plains of Judah, on the borders of 
DCS, nearly west twenty-five miles from 
d south-west from Jerusalem, on the way 

LACHISH. 

ced city of Judah, which resisted for a 
rmy of Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. zxxiv. 7, 
lacherib stationed his army under Rab- 
idvance toward Jerusalem, 2 Kings xviii. 

1 Amaziah was slain, 2 Kings xiv. 19 ; 
:v. 27, is supposed to be identified by the 
m Lakis, two miles west of Eglon. To 
ure, however. Dr. Robinson objects. 

urd has discovered in one of the cham- 
! palace of Sennacherib, at Nineveh, an 
ire of the siege and capture of Lachbh 
[eh, when he went to demand tribute of 

2 Kings xviii. 14; Isa. xxxvi. 2 ; 2 Eangs 
. xxxvii. 8. As one of the most interest- 
isfactory discoveries which he has made, 
fully illustrative of Scripture history and 
warfare, his own account of this discovery 
ed to these pages. The whole scene is 
dth great spirit in bas-reliefs on the slabs 

the ornamented walls of the room, 
bas-reliefs represent the siege and capture 
ddently of great extent and importance. 

to have been defended by double walls, 

ments and towers, and by fortified out- 

le country around it was hilly and wooded, 

the fig and the vine. The whole power 
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of the great king seems to have been called forth to 
take this stronghold. In no other sculpture were so 
many warriors seen drawn up in array before a be- 
sieged city. In the first rank were the kneeling 
archers; those in the second were leaning forward, 
while those in the third discharged their arrows 
standing upright, and were mingled with spearmen 
and slingers, the whole forming an organized and 
compact phalanx. The reserve consisted of a large 
party of horsemen and chariotoers. Against the 
fortifications had been thrown up as many as ten 
banks or mounds, compactly built of stones, bricks, 
earth, and branches of trees; and even battering- 
rams had already been rolled up to the walls. The 
besieged defended themselves with great determina- 
tion. Spearmen, archers, and slingers thronged the 
battlements and towers, showering arrows, javelins, 
stones, and blazing torches upon the assailants. On 
the battering-rams were bowmen discharging their 
arrows, and men with ladles pouring water on the 
flaming brands which, hurled from above, threatened 
to destroy the engines. Ladders, probably used for 
escalade, were falling from the walls upon the sol- 
diers who mounted the inclined ways to the assault. 
Part of the city had, however, been taken. Beneath 
its walls were seen Assyrian warriors impaling their 
prisoners; and from the gateway of an advanced 
tower or fort issued a procession of captives reach- 
ing to the presence of the king, who, gorgeously ar- 
rayed, received them seated on his throne. Among 
the furniture were arms, shields, chariots, vases of 
metals of various forms, camels, carts drawn by 
oxen and laden with women and children, and many 
objects, the nature of which cannot be determined." 

The following paragraph is inserted to illustrate 
the Jewish costume in that remote age : — 

'< The vanquished people were distinguished from 
the conquerors by their dress : those that defended 
the battlements wore a pointed helmet, differing 
from that of the Assyrian warriors in having a 
fringed lappet falling over the ears. Some of the 
captives had a kind of turban, not unlike that worn 
by the modem Arabs of the Hedjaz. Others haJ 
no head-dress, and short hair and beards. Their 
garments consisted either of a robe reaching to the 
ankles, or of a tunic scarcely falling lower than the 
thigh, and confined at the waist by a girdle. The 
latter appeared to be the dress of the fighting men. 
The women wore long skirts, with an outer cloak, 
thrown, like the vail of modem Eastem ladies, over 
the back of the head, and falling to the feet." 

Some of the prisoners were in the hands of the 
torturers. Two were stretched on the ground to be 
flayed alive : others were being slain by the sword 
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before the throne of the king. . . . Above the king 
was the following inscription, written in arrow- 
headed characters: — Sennacherib, the miqhtt 

KINO OF THE COUNTRY OF AsdTRIA, 8ITTIN0 IN 
THE THRONE OF JUDGMENT BEFORE THE CITT OF 
LaCHISH, I aiYE PERBaSSION FOR ITS SLAUGHTER. 

Debir, one of the confederate cities. Josh. x. 8, 
38, 39, is quite nnknown. 

Joshua, in the course of a few months, swept his 
conquests over the whole of the south of Canaan, 
afterward known as Judea, from Kadesh Bamea to 
Graia, and extending as fitr north in this country as 
to Jerusalem, which is here called Gkwhen, Josh. z. 
41, xi. 16 ; and having completely subjugated the 
land, returned to the encampment of his people at 
Gilgal. The other towns included in these con- 
quests enumerated by Joshua, chap, zii., are, for 
the most part, unknown in history. 

CONQUEST OF THE NORTH OF CANAAN. 

Alarmed by these conquests at the south, the 
northern natives of Canaan entered into a more ex- 
tensive and formidable confederacy for their mutual 
defence against these invaders. 

The head of this confederacy was Jabin, king of 
Hazor, near the Waters of Merom, (the Lake Hu- 
leh,) in the northern part of Gkililee ; assisted by 
the people of Dor, on the Mediterranean, between 
Csesarea and Mount Carmel, and by the people of 
Cinneroth, on the western shore of the Sea of Tibe- 
rias. The other smaller tribes who inhabited the 
whole extent between, the Mediterranean and the 
valley of the Jordan, from the mountains of Leba- 
non on the north, to the parallel of Jerusalem on 
the south, joined in this confederacy. 

Joshua, by divine command, proceeded up the 
valley of the Jordan, and along the western shore of 
the Sea of Tiberias, to ^ve them battle before their 
own camp, by the Waters of Merom. 

Over this allied army Joshua gained a complete 
victory, and pursued ihe routed fugitives north-west 
to '' great Zidon." Another company of the confede- 
rates he pursued north by east along the lake and 
marsh of Huleh, where they would find two places of 
retreat : one up toward Hasbeiya, between Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon; the other, eastward by Banias 
toward Damascus. The plain north and east of Hu- 
ieh. is '' the valley of Mispeh eastward." Josh. xi. 8. 

Mizrephoth-maim was, in the opinion of Dr. 
Thomson, on the sea-coast above Acre, and below 
the pass known as the Ladder of Tyre. 

HAZOR. 

This ancient and powerful city Professor Rittei 
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recognises in the ruins of Haiuri, on the sontheic 
declivity of the Hermon of the Scriptures, the loftiest 
summit of the eastern range of Lebanon. These 
ruins are found occupying a commanding pomtion 
above Banias, Cassarea Philippi, north-east from the 
city. Haior must have been a city of great strengtli 
and vast resources for that age. It ^'beforetime 
was the head of all those kingdoms." Josh.xi.lO-d8. 
Though burned and destroyed, it acquired power 
sufficient, 200 years later, to reduce the Israelites to 
servitude, and to furnish an incredible number of 
chariots of iron in the campaign against Barak and 
Deborah. Judg. iv. 13. Solomon fortified it as a 
strong outpost of his kingdom. 1 Kings ix. 15. Two 
hundred and fifty years afterward it was sacked by 
Tiglath-Pileser. b. o. 738. 2 Kings xv. 29. Even 
in the age of the Maccabees it still continued a pow- 
erful city. 1 Mac. xi. 67. 

Josh. xi. 16-18 is a summary survey of the ex- 
tent of the ocmquests already made, ranging from 
south to north. Mount Halak, the bald moantatn, 
is supposed to be the chalk cliffs, sixty or eighty feet 
in height, which cross the Arabah, a few miles bdow 
the Dead Sea, and in which Dr. Bobinson finds the 
pass of Akrabbim. 

Ooshen in this passage is some unknown locality 
in southern Judea. 

Baal Gad is not Baalbeo, but some town near 
Hasbeiya. Yon Reaumar conjectures it to be C»- 
sarea Philippi, Banias. Dr. Robinson defends the 
same opinion. Mount Hermon is Jebel Sheikh. 

These northern conquests of Joshua occupied eon- 
siderable time. Josh. xi. 18 ; after which he naiA- 
tained a desultory war for some years against the 
giant race of highlanders who continued to retain 
their strongholds in the mountains of the central 
chain. But at the end of seven years the ''land 
rested from war.'' Thus during these years we 
have an account of five expeditions : — 1. The ove^ 
throw of Jericho ; 2. The capture of Ai ; 8. The 
conquest of the kings of the south ; 4. Of the kingi 
of the north; 5. Of the Anakims in the southem 
and western highlands. 

THE THIRTT-ONE KINGS SUBDUED IN THE BSYIH 

TEABS' WAR. 1646 — 7 = 1689. 

Several of these have already been menti<»ed. 
Gezer, a Levitical city, Joeh. xxi. 21 ; 1 Chnm, vi 
16, 67, on the borders of Ephraim, and in the tribe 
of Dan, Joeh. xvi. 8, continued in the hands of the 
Canaanites, Josh. xvi. 10 ; Judg. i. 29 ; 1 Kings ix. 
16 ; and, in David's time, was in the hands of the 
Philistines. 2 Sam. v. 26 ; 1 Chron. xiv. 16 ; xx. 4. 
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SabBeqaenUy it fell into the hands of Egyptians, and 
became a part of the dowry of the king's daughter, 
wife of Solomon, 1 Kings ix. 16, 17. Its remains 
are found two miles east from Jaffii, Joppa, on the 
road to Jerusalem. 

Of Debir and Oeder, the sites are conjectural, 
pioh«bly near Arad, twenty-two miles south from 
Hebron. 

Hebron. See page 82. 

Hormah. See page 57. 

Idbnah, AduUam, MaUcedah. Unknown. 

Bethel. See page 29. 

Tappuah, five miles west frx>m Hebron. 

Hepher, near Socho, the possession of one of the 
commissaries of Solomon. 1 Bangs iv. 10. 

Aphek, north-western part of Judah, where the 
ark was taken by the Philistines. 1 Sam. iv. 1 . 

lAsharon. Unknown. 

At this point in the enumeration the historian 
passes apparently from the southern conquest to spe- 
cify the results of the northern conquest. 

Madon. Unknown. 

Hasor. See page 87. 

Shimron Meron. Unknown. 

Achsaph, supposed to be Kefr Jasif, five miles 
north-east from Akko, the sacred burial-place of the 
Jews of that city. 

Taanach, in the south-west part of the plain of 
Esdraelon, south-east of Megiddo four miles, the 
scene of battle between Barak and Sisera. Judg. 

T.19. 

Megiddo, reboilt and fortified by Solomon, 1 Kings 
iz. 15. Ahasiah, king of Judah, when wounded by 
Jehu, fled hither and died. 2 Kings iz. 27. Josiah 
also was slain near this place. 2 Kings zziii. 29. 
The mourning on this occasion became proverbial for 
any similar national sorrow : '' Like the mourning 
of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddon." Zech. 
zii. 11. 

The ruins of this place are found on the north 
nde of a small hill, consisting of foundations for 
buildings, with prostrate pillars of granite and lime- 
stone. 

<< The waters of Megiddo," Judg. v. 19, are pro- 
bably a small stream noticed by Mr. Wolcott, which 
springs from the hills above Megiddo. It is sufEL- 
cient to feed three or four mills, and the largest 
rivulet in all the sonthem region of the great 
valley. 

Kedesh ci Naphtali| a Levitical city. Josh. zzi. 32, 
was twenty miles east of Tjrej on the heights north 
of Safet, and west of the waters of Merom. It was 
a city of refuge, and the birth-plaoe of Barak. Judg. 
V. 6. It was captured by Tiglath-Pileser. 2 Kings 
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zv. 29. It has been ezplored by American mis- 
sionaries, who found an inconsiderable village, in 
a small plain of great fertility, abundantly sup- 
plied with water by perennial springs, and com- 
manding a view of a landscape of great beauty and 
vast eztent. Every thing indicated that it was once 
a large and important place. 

Jokneam of Carmel, a Levitical city of Zebulon, 
Josh. ziz. 11, zzi. 34, in the plain of Esdraelon, 
said by Eusebius to be siz miles north-west from 
Megiddo, at the base of Carmel. 

Dor, ten miles north from CsBsarea, and somewhat 
farther south from Carmel. It belonged to the tribe 
of Manasseh in Issachar, but was not subdued until 
the age of Solomon, Josh. zi. 23, zvii. 11 ; Judg. i. 
27 ; 1 Chron. vii. 29; when it became the residence 
of Ben-Abinadab, one of the commissaries of Solo- 
mon, and his son-in-law. 1 Kings iv. 11. A few 
wretched houses mark the site of Dor. 

Tirzah, the residence of Jeroboam and his succes- 
sors sizty years, until Omri built Samaria. 1 Kings 
ziv. 17, zv. 21, 33, zvi. 8-18 ; " beautiful as Tir- 
zah." Sol. Songs vi. 4. Its position has lately been 
established by Dr. Bobinson, north of Sychar, on a 
commanding site, which is formed by the northern 
declivity of Ebal. 

THE 1TE8T DISmiBUTION. B. 0. 1539. 

Five or siz years the Israelites had now been oc- 
cupied in an ezterminating warfare with the petty 
tribes ; they had made considerable progress in their 
conquests. Thirty-one chieftains had been subdued, 
but the conquest was incomplete. There remained 
''yet very much land to be possessed." On the 
south-west the five confederate cities, and the whole 
country of the Philistines, and beyond them, the 
(Jeshurites, and the tribes of the desert to Sihop 
which is before Egypt, that is the river Nile, but in 
Josh. ziii. 3, the El-Arish, below Gktza. 

On the north, '' all Lebanon" from the coast of 
Tyre and Zidon, and upward, the land of the Oib- 
lites, toward the sun-rising, the region of Damas- 
cus, and Baal-gad, Banias, to the '' entering in of 
Hamath," Josh. ziii. 4-6, north of Balbec. Still, in 
consideration of the great age of Joshua, the distri- 
bution was begun. 

TIRRITORT OF JUDAH. 

This was comprised between the Mediterranean 
and the Dead Sea, and the country south bordering 
on the desert. 

The boundaries of the tribes, though specified with 
[B. C. 1646-460=«1096.1 
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great miDateness, being involved in great ancer- 
taintjr^ we pass unnoticed, and content ourselves with 
a specification only of the relative position of the 
several tribes. The cities and towns comprised 
within the territories of the tribes respectively wiU 
come appropriately under consideration in connec- 
tion with the progress of the historical narratives in 
the sacrod Scriptures ; but several of the towns in 
the southern part of Judah may with propriety be 
specified in this connection, as recently brought to 
light by Dr. Robinson and other travellers. 

Boersheba has been already mentioned, together 
with Gerar and Hormah. Anim and Anab, below 
Hebron, together with many other towns, are also 
included in those of the south of Judah. The one 
six or eight miles south from Hebron, and the other 
half of this distance south-east from Anim. 

Dr. Robinson has also the honour of having re- 
covered several other towns in thb neighbourhood, 
and thus bringing out a sure and delightful proof of 
the truth of sacred history. This history is now to- 
tally unknown by the inhabitants, and yet they 
retain to this day the names of these places, just as 
they were when frequented by Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joshua, Samuel, and David. 

With reference to several of these ancient towns 
Dr. R. says, '' Here we found ourselves surrounded 
by the towns of the mountains of Judah ; and could 
enumerate before us not less than nine places, still 
bearing apparently their ancient namesy Maon, Car- 
mel, Ziph, and Juttah; Jattir, Socoh, Anab, and 
Eshtemoah; and Kiijath-arba, which is Hebron. Josh. 
XV. 47-^5. The feelings with which we looked 
upon these ancient cities, most of which had hitherto 
remained unknown, were of themselves a sufficient 
reward for our whole journey." 

The upper and nether springs ^ven to ihe daugh- 
ter of Caleb, Josh. xv. 19, define a tract of country 
near the unknown city of Debir. Compare Josh. xv. 
with Num. xxxiv. 

Beth-hoglah is a fine fountain of sweet water, 
three miles west of the outlet of the Jordan. En- 
shemish is supposed to be a fountain near Bethany, 
on the way to Jericho; and En-rogel is well known in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, below Jerusalem. These 
fountains mark the northern boundary of Judah. 

Ephraim and the half tribe of Manasseh, who 
chose to receive their portion within the land of pro- 
mise west of the Jordan, received each their allot- 
ment north of Judah. 

The inheritance of Reuben was the country and 
cities already described as gained from the conquest 
of Sihon, king of the Amorites. This extended 
from the river Amon to that of Jabbok| east of 
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the Jordan, fifty miles from river to river, and from 
the Jordan, eastward, to the territory of Gad. 

THE JABBOK. 

This eastern tributary of the Jordan rises in the 
mountains of Oilead, near the borders of the desert, 
and pursues a western course of some sixty miles to 
the Jordan. Several times it passes under ground. 
In the rainy season it becomes a stream of consider- 
able magnitude. Lieut. Lynch, April 17th, found 
it '' a small stream trickling down a deep and wide 
torrent-bed. The water was sweet, but the stones 
upon the bare, exposed bank were coated with salt 
There was another bed, then dry, showing that in 
times of freshet there are two outlets to this tribu- 
tary." 

THE TERRITORY OF OAD. 

The territory of this tribe was separated from that 
of Reuben on the south by the Jabbok; on the 
north it extended to the Sea of Oalilee, from which it 
seems to have run obliquely toward the south-east to 
Ammon, on the great desert It comprised the fer- 
tile grazing country and woodland of Bashan and 
Gilead, and extended, south-east| quite down to 
Rabbah-ammon, or Philadelphia. Josh. xiii. 24-29. 

THE HALT TRIBE OF MANASSEH. 

The territory of this tribe comprised the eountiy 
east of the Waters of Merom and the Sea of Oalilee, 
from the borders of Oad in the line of Edrei and 
Salah to Mount Hermon ; an extensive and fertile 
tract of country, now overspread with an infinite 
multitude of ruins, which attest the ancient gran- 
deur and the number of its cities. In summer it ifl 
at present overrun with immense herds and flocks 
from the desert, which resort to these elevated plains 
for pasturage. 

8HIL0H. 

The distribution thus far was made at Oilgal, 
where the tabernacle and ark of the covenant had 
hitherto continued. But they were now removed to 
Shiloh by divine command, Josh. 18 : 1, as a more 
central position, and more convenient for the convo- 
cations of the tribes. 

We are indebted to Dr. Robinson for the recoveiy 
of this interesting locality. It is between Jerusa- 
lem and Sheohem, ten or twelve miles south of the 
latter place, and twice this distance north of the 
former, at a short distance east of the road between 
these cities. 

The account of Dr. Robinson's discovery may best 
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be giyen in his own words : — " We came at 7 o'clock 
to the ruins of Seilon, surrounded by hills, but 
looking out through the small Talley which we had 
Myersed toward the plain on the south. Hardly 
i?e minutes before reaching the proper site is an an- 
dent tower, or perhaps a small chapel, about twenty- 
sight feet square inside, with walls four feet thick. 
(¥^ithin are three prostrate columns with Corinthian 
mpitals, lying separate. The stone which forms 
he upper part of the doorway is ornamented on the 
outside with sculptured work, an amphora between 
wo chaplets. Along the outer wall a defence or 
mttress of sloping masonry has been built up, obvi- 
lusly at a later period. The Arabs call this ruin 
he Mosque of Seilun. As we came up, three 
tartled owls flew off in dismay." 

Through the narrow valley toward the east, which 
creaks through a ridge, and is at first shut in by 
perpendicular walls of rock, and then follows a more 
•pen tract, our traveller was conducted to the Foun- 
ain of Shiloh. 

<' The water is excellent ; and issues from the 
ocks first into a sort of artificial well, eight or ten 
set deep, and thence into a reservoir lower down, 
ifany flocks and herds were waiting round about, 
n the sides of the narrow valleys are many ezca- 
ated tombs, now much (>roken away; near the foun- 
ain are also several tombs, and one in an isolated 
lock." 

" Here ihen was Shiloh, where the tabernacle was 
et up after the country had been subdued before 
be Israelites ; and where the last and general divi- 
ion of the land was made among the tribes. Josh, 
viii. 1-10. The ark and tabernacle long continued 
ere— from the days of Joshua, during the minis- 
ry of all the Judges, until the close of Eli's life ; 
nd here Samuel was dedicated to God, and his 
hildhood spent in the sanctuary. 1 Sam. chap. i.-^iv. 

'' In honour of the presence of the ark there was 
a feast of the Lord in Shiloh yearly,' during which 
the daughters of Shiloh came out to dance in 
ances ;' and it was on such an occasion that they 
'ere seised and carried off by the remaining Benja- 
lites as wives. Judg. xxi. 19-23. 

*^ The scene of these dances may not improbably 
ave been somewhere around the fountain above de- 
:;ribed. From Shiloh the ark was at lengih re- 
Kyved to the army of Israel; and being captured 
y the Philistines, returned no more to its former 
lace. 1 Sam. chap, iv.-vi. 

" Shiloh henceforth, though sometimes the resi- 

ence of prophets, as of Ahijah, celebrated in the 

istory of Jeroboam, 1 Kings xi. 29, sdi. 15, xiv. 2 

•q.f is nevertheless spoken of as forsaken and ao- 
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cursed of God. Ps. Ixxviii. 60 m^. ; Jer. vii. 12-14, 
xxvii. 6. 

'* It is mentioned in Scripture during the exile, 
but not afterward ; and Jerome speaks of it in his 
day as so utterly in ruins, that the foundations of an 
altar oould scarcely be pointed out. Jer xli. 5." 

THE SURVEY. 

For some time after the erection of the tabernacle 
at Shiloh the tribes appear to have suspended their 
efforts for the conquest of the country. This indo- 
lent inactivity was severely rebuked by Joshua: 
" How long are ye slack to go to possess the land 
which the Lord (Jod of your &thers giveth you ?" 

It would seem that an unequal distribution had 
been made to Judah and Ephraim, and a survey of 
the whole country was necessary in order justly to 
allot to the remaining tribes their portion. Three 
from each of the seven tribes were deputed for this 
service. Seven months were occupied in this topo- 
graphical survey, the first of which we have any 
knowledge. 

FINAL DISTRIBUTION. 

On the basis of this survey the distribution of the 
land was readjusted, and the territories of the several 
tribes assigned. Josh, xviii., xix. 

Territory of Benjamin. It appears that the 
territory of Benjamin was taken from Judah and 
Ephraim, so that Benjamin was located between these 
two tribes, the line between Benjamin and Judah 
running from the outlet of the Jordan to £n-rogel, 
and westward through the valley of Hinnom, south 
of Jerusalem, to the tribe of Dan. Between Benja- 
min and Ephraim the boundary east and west ran 
above Bethel and Ai, including in this territory 
these cities, with Jericho, Jerusalem, and Gibeon 
with her dependencies. The territory was small, 
and much of it barren and incapable of cultivation. 
Jericho, Jerusalem, Ramah,Gibeah, Gibeon, and Be- 
thel were the most notable places in Benjamin. 
Josh, xviii. 11-28. 

Territoby of Simeon. The portion of this 
tribe was taken from the south-west of Judah, on 
the plain bordering upon the Philistines, It con- 
sisted rather of certain cities and their dependencies 
than of any continuous territory. Josh. xix. 1-10. 
The coast of the Mediterranean and the country of 
the Philistines continued to be reckoned as the pos- 
session of Judah. Judg. i. 18. 

Territory of Dan. The possessions of Dan, 
like those of Simeon, consisted of certain cities 
within the original territory of Judah, north of 
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Simeon and the land of the Philistines. On the 
ooast of the sea the territory of Dan extended ahove 
J(^pa some distance^ and inclnded a portion of 
the plain of Sharon. Dan was, therefore, between 
Ephraim and Judah on the west, bordering on the 
Mediterranean, as was Benjamin on the east, bor- 
dering on the Jordan. Josh. xix. 40-48. 

Tebritort of Ephraim. This tribe extended 
from the Jordan to the Mediterranean, north of 
Dan. Shiloh, Shechem, Samaria, and the valley of 
Sharon were included in Ephraim. Josh. xvi. 1-^. 
The territory of this tribe in extent and importance 
was second only to that of Judah. Josh. xvi. 

Territory of Manasseh. The half of this 
tribe, west of Jordan, extended north of Ephraim to 
the plain of Esdraelon and Mount Carmel. Josh. xvii. 

Territort of Issaghar. This tribe was situ- 
ated north of Ephraim, and extended on the Jordan 
nearly to the Sea of Qennesaret, and westward to 
Manasseh. It extended to the confines of Mount 
Tabor, and included the mountains of Hermon and 
Gilboa, together with the principal part of the plain 
of Esdraelon and Mount Carmel — the most fertile 
and delightful section of all Palestine. Endor, Jes- 
reel, Taanach, and Megiddo belonged to Issachar. 
Josh. xix. 17-24. Tabor, in the 22d rerse, is the 
same as Chisloth-tabor in the 12th, a Levitical city 
in Zebulon. 

The Territort of Zebulon was north of Issa- 
char, west of the Jordan and a considerable part of the 
Sea of Galilee, and east of the southern portion of 
Asher. Tiberias, Magdala, Capemanm, Cana, and 
Nazareth are localities in Zebulon of great interest, 
which will come into notice in the life of our Sa^ 
viour. Josh. xix. 10-17. 

The Territory of Naphtali was north of Ze- 
bulon, west of the Sea of Tiberias, the Jordan, and 
the Waters of Merom, to the entering in of Hamath, 
and Hermon, or Lebanon, and east of Asher. Ha- 
sor, Ijon, Abel-beth-maachah, and Kedesh of the Old 
Testament, with Csssarea Philippi, the two Beth- 
saidas, and Choraain of the New, belonged to Naph« 
tali. Josh. xix. 32-40. 

The Territory of Asher was west of Naphtali, 
and extended from ihe Bay of Acre, or Acoho, jnst 
north of Carmel, northward along the coast of Tyre 
and Zidon, to the utmost limits of the territory of the 
tribes. Josh. xix. 24-82. Behob, Josh. xix. 28, is 
distinct from Num. xiii. 22. Dr. Bobinson supposes 
this to be identical with the locality of the castle of 
Hunin, west of Dan, aboye the plain of Hnleh. 

the LEYinOAL CITIES. 

The sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh, each 
[A. U. 2666+460=8006.] 



became a tribe. The twelve were oomplete without 
reckoning the tribe of Levi, who constitnted the 
priesthood. This tribe, therefore, receiyed no qw* 
cifio territory; but, to the seyeral fiimiliea of the 
tribe certain cities, with their saburbs, were assigned, 
to the number of forty-eight. The Kohathites, de- 
scendants from Aaron, who were the priests intrusted 
with the care of the tempk and the daties of tlie 
temple-service, received their allotmenfc in the ori- 
ginal territory of the tribe of Judahi near the flscrad 
city and the temple of the Lord. 

cities of ESrUGB. 

Six of the Levitical cides, three on either ride of 
the Jordan, were appointed as cities of relnge from 
the avenger of blood. These were situated at oonve- 
nient distances from each other, cm a line nmning 
from north to south, through the central portions of 
the territories east and west of the Jordan. 

Moses had made provision for the estsUiflbmcit 
of six cities, as places of refuge, to whieli one lAo 
had accidentally caused the death of another mif^ 
flee, as an asylum from the avenger of blood. It 
was a merciful provision to protect the f!*»i*fff* 
against the hasty and uigust oonsequenoes of the es- 
tablished rights of blood-revenge, and to enoonngB a 
mild, forgiving spirit. The laws on this snljeeti as 
given in the references, sufficiently illustrate the na- 
ture of this peculiar right of revengOi and the be- 
nevolent provision of these cities of refuge. £x.xxL 
13 ; Num. xxxv. 9-^5 ; Dent. iv. 41-48, six. 1-18; 
Josh. XX. 7-9. 

In order to give the fugitive aU possihk advan- 
tage, the rabbins relate that the «MiK<^ri^ ^yere re> 
quired to make the roads that led to the cities e( 
refuge convenient, by enlarging them, and lemoving 
every obstruction that might hurt the loot of the 
fugitive, or injure his speed. No hillock was Mi, 
no river was allowed over which there was net a 
bridge ; and at every turn there were posts erected 
with panels pointing in the right direoiioQ| and 
bearing the words. Refuge, Refuge, to guide the nn- 
happy man in hb flight 

On the west side of the Jordan the three cities of 
refuge were Hebron, Shechem, and Sledesh of Naph- 
tali, already described. 

On the east of Jordan the three cities were Golan, 
Ramoth-GKlead,* and Bexer. Gk)lan was sitoaled in 
Manasseh, in the province of Gaulonitisy on the hi|^ 
and fertile table-lands east and south-east from the 
Sea of Tiberias, and bounded on the south by Ba- 
shan. The site of the city has not been identified. 
The Jewish rabbins say that it was ppposile Ke ^fs ^i 
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•8 Ramotli Oilead is to Shechem ; that Beser was in 
the wilderneflfl east of the Dead Sea, over against 
Hehron, and that the cities of refuge, on either side 
of Jordan, were situated like vine-stocks in parallel 
rowS| opposite to each other. 

DEATH OF JOSHUA. B. a 1516. 

After the distrihnUon of the land and the dis- 
missal of the tribes beyond Jordan, Joshua appears 
to have retired to his own inheritance at Timnath- 
serah, in the mountains of Ephraim, and to have 
passed there the remainder of his days in quietness. 
After the lapse of some twenty years, and just be- 
fore his death, he summoned two convocations of the 
people ; one at Shiloh, where he delivered to them 
his parting charge, Josh, zxiii. ; and another at She- 
chem, where the blessing and the curse had formerly 
been announced to the tribes standing on Ebal and 
Qeiiam, 

On this occasion he caused the covenant by which 
the Lord had become their sovereign, Dent, xxvii. ; 
Josh. viii. 30-35, zziv. 28 ; comp. Oen. zii. 6, to be 
solemnly acknowledged and renewed; and caused 
a record of it to be made in the Book of the Law. 
He also erected a pillar, as a standing memorial of 
it, under an oak near the place of this solemn trans- 
action. It had been consecrated by the prayers of 
Abraham, and by sacred associations had become a 
sanctuary to them. 

Soon after these solemn rites and charges to the 
people, this venerable patriarch and leader of Lu-ael 
died, 1516 b. c, aged 110, and was buried on the 
1)order of his inheritance, in Timnath-8erah,orheres. 

Mr. Smith, the American missionary, has with 
great probability identified the burial-place of Joshua 
with Tibneh, on the ancient Roman road from Jeru- 
salem to CsBsarea, about twenty miles north-west 
from the former place. On the north side of the 
hill on which the town lies are ancient sepulchres, 
resembling the tombs of the kings at Jerusalem. 
Possibly these tombs, if not as ancient as that of 
Joshua, may indicate the site of his sepulchre '' on 
the north side of the hill Oaash." Josh. xxiv. 30. 



BZTBBiaNATION OF THB OANAANITSS. ' 

la answer to the objections that have been fre- 
quently urged to the forcible occupation of Canaan, 
and the extermination of the inhabitants by the 
tsraelites, the reply of Jahn and others is, that they 
act^ by direct authority of Jehovah, the King of 
nations. These tribes had wearied the long-suffer- 
ing of Ood by their sins. Their iniquity was now 

full; and the day of vengeance had fully come. 

[A li. 2666+460=:3006.] 



Their extermination was necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the Divine purpose in making the de* 
scendants of Abraham the depositaries of His word, 
and preserving among them a pure religion. 

They were to be wholly dispossessed of the land; 
but they were at liberty to emigrate to other lands, 
and many of them are said to have colonized on the 
northern coast of Africa. Many ages after these 
events there are said to have been found two pillars 
in a town in Numidia, on which were inscribed, in 
Phoenician characters, these words: ''We are of 
those who fled from the arms of Joshua, the robber, 
the son of Naue.'' 



IDOLATRIBS Of THE ISKAXLITBS 

The children of Israel soon ceased their extermi- 
nating war&re with the Canaanites, and contented 
themselves with making them vassals. They even 
proceeded to contract marriages with them, and thus 
spread a snare for their own feet, in which they 
were soon entangled. They sank into idolatry, and 
into the shocking licentiousness and debaucheries 
with which the idolatry of Canaan was characterized. 

Of these idolatries we have a remarkable instance 
in the case of Micah and the Danites. Judg. xvii.- 
xviii. This story, thoiigh placed at the end of the 
book as a kind of supplement, belongs to a very 
early period in the history of the Judges. A party 
of this tribe from Zorah and Eshtaol, on the plains 
of Judah, west of Jerusalem, dissatisfied with their 
inheritance, go forth to establish a colony in the 
northern frontiers of the land. On their way through 
the mountains of Ephraim, they steal from Micah, 
at Kirjath-jearim, his idolatrous images, and esta- 
blish his idolatry in Laish, the city of their con- 
quest, to which they give the name of Dan. 

This was situated a few miles north of the Waters 
of Merom, the modem El-Huleh, and near the foun- 
tain TeU>el-Kady, already described as one of the 
head-waters of Jordan. 

The idolatry which was introduced prepared the 
place to become, several hundred years later, the 
chief seat of Jeroboam's worship of the golden calf. 
1 Elings xii. 29. It was overrun by the Syrians in 
their invasion, 1 Kings xv. 20 ; 2 Chron. xvL 4, and 
is celebrated as the northern limit of Palestine, in 
the common expression, *^ from Dan to Beersheba." 

The mustering of the hosts of Israel to avenge the 
horrible atrocity at Oibeah, was at Mizpeh, Judg. 
XX., about four miles north-west from Jerusalem. 
Oibeah occupied a conical hill, at an equal distance 
north-east of this city, six miles north from Jerusa- 
lem. These data are sufficient to direct us to the 
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8oene of tiiat dreadful carnage bj which the tribe of 
Benjamin waa almost exterminated. 

Rimmon, to which the remnant fled, is a high, 
chalky, naked peak, about fifteen miles north by east 
from Jerusalem, and east by north from Bethel. 

THE OFFICl OF THE JUDGKtt. 

This was very peculiar. They were not kings ; 
for Jehovah was the invisible king of the Jews, 
whose decrees and instructions were given by the 
IJrim and Thummim. Neither were the judges 
heads of the tribes, but persons who, by their vir- 
tues, exercised a presiding influence, more or less 
extensive, over the people, like an Indian sachem or 
an Arab sheikh. They were not exclusively mili- 
tary men, but rulers, headmen, to whom the com- 
mand of armies fell as supreme executive officers. 
The office was held for life, but was not hereditary. 
They wore no badges of office, and had no salary. 
Noble, magnanimous men, they felt that what they 
did for their country was above all reward. They 
were not merely conquerors, but reformers to cor- 
rect the vices and the idolatry of the people, and the 
instruments of Divine Providence to preserve the 
Hebrew commonwealth and save the true religion 
from utter extinction. 

During the period of the Judges, the tribes were 
for 111 years, more or less, extensively under the 
oppression of foreign enemies ; but the whole coun- 
try was seldom subject at the same time to one op- 
pressor. Their own tribunals of justice were never 
entirely subverted, nor was the sacred tabernacle 
either entirely deserted or polluted by pagan rites. 
Their condition perfectly corresponded to the sanc- 
tions of their law, and they experienced its blessings 
or its curses in strict conformity to their obedience 
or disobedience. 

The reformation under the Judges generally was 
of no longer duration than the life of the deliverer. 
As soon as that generation was extinct, idolatry 
again crept in by common consent, and soon became 
predominant. Then followed subjeotion and op- 
pression under the yoke of a neighbouring people, 
till a second reformation prepared them for a new 
deliverance. 

<< As the Hebrews in the ooiirse of time became 
continually more obstinate in their idolatry, so each 
subsequent oppression of ihe nation was always 
greater and more severe than the preceding. So 
difficult was it, as mankind were then situated, to 
preserve on earth a knowledge of the true God, 
though so repeatedly and so expressly revealed, and 
in so high a degree made evident to the senses." 
[A M. 2556+460=8006.] 



The conquests mentioned in the first chapter of 
Judges were antecedent to the death of Joshu. 
The situation of Bezek is unknown. Joaephiu 
locates it north-east from Shecheip, nearBeth-sheu, 
but the conquests of Judah and Simeon, in the 
same connection, were in the extreme south of Pa- 
lestine, with the exception of Jerusalem. Jodg. i. 7. 
An English traveller mentions a locality betring 
this name, two miles west of Beiuri north-west of 
Hebron. 

Zephath, Judg. i. 17, already noticed, waa one of 
the " uttermost cities of Judah toward the coast of 
Edom southward," where the repentant Israelites 
were repulsed, with severe loss, in their rash at- 
tempt to go up and possess the land, after having 
been sentenced to die in the wildemeiA for their 
impatient unbelief. 

The towns in Manasseh, Ephraim, Zebnion, Asher, 
and Naphtali, in which these tribes suffered tlie 
Canaanites still to dwell, have either been already 
mentioned, or are unknown. 

The situation of Bochim, where the angel r^ 
buked the people for their remissness, Judg. iL, b 
wholly conjectural. It was probably near GilgaL 

THE 8XUVITVDE8. 

The first servitude of the Israelites, B. c. 1486, 
about thirty years after the death of Joshua, was of 
eight years' continuance, under a king of Mesopo- 
tamia, the native country of Abraham. Othniel, 
their deliverer, and son of Kenas, the brother of 
Caleb, was from Debir, Judg. iii. 1-11, in the south- 
western part of Judea. 

Their next conquerors, b. c. 1438, eighteen yean, 
came from beyond Jordan and the country east of 
the Dead Sea. They seem to have contented them- 
selves with the conquest of '' the City (^Pkdm-trees," 
B. G. 1488. 

Nothing is known of Seirath, ihe dwelling-pboe 
of Ehud. He was of the tribe of Benjamin. Judg. 
iii. 11-^0. 

The third servitude occfured B. 0. 1340, twenty 
years, after a pause of eighty years under Ehud and 
Shamgar. Jabin of Haior, on the northern fron- 
tiers of the land, was the conqueror. Joshua, 200 
years before, had subdued the city and prince of 
the same name, whose descendant in turn became 
the conqueror. The dwelling-place of Deborah, as 
defined in Judg.iv.5, was a few miles north-east, and 
Kedesh of Naphtali, already described, the r^widence 
of Barak, was eighty miles north from Jerusalem. 
The scene of the battle was below Taanach ; Sisera 
in his flight returned down the Kishon about 8 
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miles, where, on an enormoiu mound, are the mins 
of Harosheth. Here, within a narrow pass, horses, 
ehariots, and men, mingled in horrible oonfosion, 
were slain, trampled in the mire, or thrust into the 
wintry torrent and swept away. Judg. iv., y. 

Judg. vi., yii., yiii. The Midianites and Amalek- 
ites, with other tribes from the desert south and east 
of Judah, became next the scourge of the Israelites, 
who, during seven years of the fifth servitudey B. o. 
1280, poured into Palestine in great numbers, and 
with their numerous herds trampled down all the 
fields, gardens, and vineyards, without distinction, 
seiied the cattle, plundered men and houses, and 
rioted in the country as the Bedouin Arabs are ac- 
customed to do at the present d^y when not re- 
strained by force. 

Of Ophrah, the birth-place of Gideon, the de- 
liverer, B. 0. 1273, distinct from Josh, zviii. 23 ; 
1 Sam. xiii.l7,we only know that it was in the tribe 
of Manasseh in Samaria. The battle of Gideon was 
in the valley of Jezreel, between Mount Gilboa and 
Little Hermon, where Saul was afterward overthrown. 
The well of Harod, by which Gideon was encamped, 
was probably on the slope of Gilboa, while the host 
of the Midianites was beneath him in the valley, 
'< like grasshoppers for multitude, and their camels 
as the sand of the sea for multitude." Judg. vi. 1, 
12. From the field of battle the routed army fled 
down the valley of Jezreel to Beth-shean, where 
they crossed the Jordan and directed their flight 
eastward across the country toward Bozrah. The 
ruins of Succoth are still identified near the river on 
the east side, below Beth-shean. Near this place 
the castings for the vessels of Solomon's temple 
were made. 1 Kings vii. 46. Penuel, or Peniel, 
where Jacob wrestled with the angel of the covenant. 
Gen. xxxii. 24 seq.y is placed by Kiepert on the river 
Jabbok, east of Succoth. Karkor is not again 
mentioned in Sacred Scripture. The rock Oreb, 
Judg. vii. 25, Bitter identifies with Kerak, ESr of 
Moab. 

Nobah, near which place Zebah and Zalmunna 
were surprised and fled, is still distinguished by 
vast Roman ruins at Kannat, Kenath, thirty miles 
east of the Sea of Galilee, and twenty or twenty-five 
miles north from Bozrah in the Hauran. The land 
now had rest forty years. 

The usurpation of Abimelech for three yean 
follows the administration of Gideon. Judg. ix. 
Millo, verse 6, is doubtless a fortress, the strong- 
hold menUoned in verses 46-49. Arumah, verse 41, 
must have been near Shechem, possibly the same as 
Rumah. 2 Kings xxiii.'36. Thebez, where Abime- 
lech met his death, is recognised in Tubas, thirteen 
[A. M. 26&6+450=8006.] 



miles north-east from Shechem, on the way to 
Beth-shean. 

Shamir, the residence of Tola, the sixth judge, 
who, after Abimelech, b. c. 1230, judged Israel 
twenty-three years, is assumed by Schwartz, the 
Jewish rabbi, to have been Saour, recently in ruin^, 
but now again a strong fortress on a round, rocky 
hill of considerable elevation, five or six miles north 
from Sebaste, the ancient Samaria. The Sacred 
Scriptures only affirm that Shamir was in the terri- 
tory of Issachar, in the mountains of Ephraim. 
Judg. X. 1, 2. 

Jair, the successor of Tola, B. o. 1207, and seventh 
judge, was from the half tribe of Manasseh beyond 
Jordan. The Havoth Jair, thirty cities of Jair, 
were in the northern part of Gilead, south and east 
of the Sea of Tiberias. These are distinct from the 
sixty cities of an earlier Jair. Deut. iii. 4, 14 ; Josh, 
xiii. 30 ; 1 Kings iv. 18 ; Num. xxxii. 41. These 
were in Bashan, farther north and east. Kamar, 
the burial-place of Jair, was, according to Eusebius, 
in the plain of Esdraelon, north of Megiddo. 

The fifth servitude, B. o. 1185, eighteen years, 
Judg. X. 6, was effected by a coalition of the Philis- 
tines and Ammonites. 

The Maonites of Judg. x. 12, are from Maon, de- 
scribed by Burckhardt, a few miles east of Ekiom, on 
the c^reat caravan route to Mecca. Comp. 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 24, 25. 

Jephthah, the next deliverer, and eighth judge, 
Judg. xi., was called from the land of Tob, 1167 
B. 0., which, according to Schwartz, was one of the 
cities of the DecapolLs, on the south-east shore of the 
Sea of Tiberias. The northern Aroer, near Rab- 
bath-Ammon, was the scene of hb conflict- with the 
Ammonites. 

Minnith was probably the modem Mesejah, four 
miles north-east from Heshbon, where many arches 
and pillars, vast- cisterns, deep wells, and countless 
ruins, indicate the site of a city once powerful, in 
this region, then populous though now deserted. 
From Aroer the Ammonites were driven back to 
Minnith in their retreat toward their own country. 
Mizpeh, to which Jephthah returned, Judg. xi. 34, is 
understood by Bitter to have been south of Hermon 
and east of the Waters of Merom. 

Bethlehem, six miles south-west from Jerusalem, 
the dwelling-place of Ibzan, 1161 B. o., the residence 
of Boaz and Buth, and the scene of the delightful 
pastoral respecting them, became in subsequent his- 
tory for ever memorable as the birth-place of David, 
and the scene of the incarnation of the Saviour of 
the world. Ibzan was the ninth judge, seven years. 

Ajalon in Zebulon, the burial-place of Elon, the 
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tenth judge, b. o. 1154| distinct from that over 
which Joshua commanded the moon to stand still, 
is now unknown. 

Of Pirathon, in the land of Ephraim, the dwell- 
ing-place of Abdoui the eleventh judge, 1144 B. a, 
nothing is known. ' 

Eli at this time is high-priest, b. c. 1157, forty 
years. The history of the first part of the book of 
Samuel thus overlies that of the latter part of Judges. 

The sixth and last servitude, b. o. 1136, was of 
forty years' continuance, under the Philistines. 

Samson, 1136 B. c. This remarkable personage, 
equally distinguished for his great bodily strength, 
his moral infirmities, and his tragical end, was bom 
at Zorah, in the tribe of Dan. It is still recognised, 
situated upon a high hill, on the western line of the 
mountains of Judah, twelve or fourteen miles west 
of Jerusalem. It overlooks, on the south, the fine 
deep valley of Bethshemesh, that comes out of the 
mountains, and commands a wide prospect of the 
great plain beyond, on the south and west Judg. ziii. 

Timnath, the scene of the next chapter, lay in 
full view on the plain below, three or four miles 
south of west from Zorah. Judg. xiv. 

Askelon was on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
nearly midway between Oaza and Ashdod, and thir- 
ty-seven miles west-south-west from Jerusalem, and 
twenty south-west from Timnath. It was the birth- 
place of Herod the Great, who adorned it with foun- 
tains, baths, and colonnades. It is particularly con- 
spicuous in the history of the Crusades, at which 
period its harbour was closed, and the place re- 
duced to ruins. 

Rev. Mr. Smith, who visited it in 1827| describes 
it as one of the most mournful scenes of utter deso- 
lation he had ever beheld. Thick, massive walls, 
flanked with towers built on the top of a ridge of 
rock that encircles the town and terminates at each 
end in the sea, attest the strength and former gran- 
deur of the place. 

Etam, the stronghold to which Samson retired, 
Judg. XV. 8, is supposed by some to have been in the 
vicinity of a town of the same name, a mile or two 
south of Bethlehem, which was ornamented by Solo- 
mon, and fortified by Rehoboam. 1 Chron. iv. 8, 82 ; 
2 Chron. xi. 6. Others suggest that it may have 
been the Frank Mountain east of Bethlehem. 

Lehi, Judg. xv. 9, 14, 19, six miles north of 
Beer-Sheba, was a stronghold once strongly fortified. 
[A M. 2556+4501.8006.] 



We next find Samson fearlessly lodging in (}au, 
the principal city of the Philistines, and bearing 
away the gates of the city by an effort of more 
than mortal power ; and then again in the valley of 
Sorek, near Zorah, thirty-five miles north-east, a 
victim to the blandishments of Delilah. Judg. xvi. 

This vaUey, according to Yon Banmer, has its 
outlet at Askelon, where it discharges a small stream 
of water. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of this 
city then, in just judgment for his folly, he b shorn 
of his strength, and led captive and blind to Oasa, 
to grind in the prison-house of his enemies ; where, 
bowing himself down in the greatness of his return- 
ing strength, when led out for the diversion of the 
people assembly at a great festival of their god 
Dagon, he tore away the solid foundations of their 
temple, and perished, with multitudes of his insult- 
ing foes, beneath its ruins. Present population, 
16,000 or 18,000. 

Gasa, 250 miles N.E. from Cairo, and 50 miks 
S W. from Jerusalem, on the high road to Egypt, has 
ever been an important post. Anciently it was de- 
fended by a wall sixty feet in height It required 
all the energies and resources of Alexander the 
Great to reduce it, which he accomplished after a 
siege of five months. 

The last five chapters of Joshua are an appendix 
to this book, and relate to events which occurred 
early after the death of Joshua. They have accord- 
ingly been considered in their chronological order. 

BOOK OF RUTH. 

This delightful pastoral belongs to the period of 
the Judges; periiape to the times of Jephthah. The 
husband of Naomi, during a fiunine, removes firom 
Bethlehem to the land of Hoab, lying south-east of 
the Bead Sea. After a few years, Na^nni returns in 
deep poverty and affliction to her kindred at Bethle- 
hem, having buried in that foreign oonntrj her hus- 
band and her two sons. 

Ruth, the wife of one of the sons, returns with ha 

aged mother-m-law, saying, '< Whither thou goest 

I will go; and where thou lodgest I will lodge; 

thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 

Qod," Soon after their return to Bethlehem, Buth 

is married to Boas, a rich relative of her deceased 

husband. By this marriage this Moabitish woman 

becomes the ancestor of David, and of David's greater 

Son, our Lord and Saviour. 
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Thb history of Samuel and of Dayid, the last of 
e jadges and the first of the kings, is inseparably 
onected. Baring the role of the last three judges, 
d, a weak and inefficient but pious old man, has 
en high-priest contemporary with Samson, a short 
ne previous to whose death Eli died, 1117 B. o. 
imuel is supposed by chronologists to have been 
^enty years of age at the death of Eli and the re- 
m of the ark from the captivity of the Philis- 
les, which occurred six months after the death of 
Li, and about the time of Samson's death. 

BAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. 

Samuel, the renowned prophet and judge of Israel, 
18 bom at this place, in the mountains of Ephraim; 
it the locality itself has been the subject of more 
njecture and discussion perhaps than any other in 
e history of the judges and kings of Israel. An- 
mt writers identified it with Arimathea, Ramleh, 
ar Jaffa. Dr. Robinson, with whom Ritter also 
;rees, makes it identical with Sobah, a high conical 
U, commanding a wide prospect, four or five miles 
ist from Jerusalem. Gksenius locates it near the 
rank Mountain, six miles south by east from Jeru- 
lem ; others still fiurther south, toward Hebron ; 
hers again in the mountains of Ephraim, north of 
tmsalem; and Schwarts, the Jewish rabbi, confi- 
ntly places it near Sanur, north-west of Sebaste, 
cient Samaria, and forty miles north-north-west 
)m Jerusalem. Among these conflicting opinions, 
e views of Dr. Robinson seem most worthy of con- 
ence 

APHKK. 

The position of Aphek, where the ark of the cove- 
iit was taken by the Philistines, is involved in 
most equal uncertainty. Robinson and Gesenius 
ike it identical with Aphek, near the mountains 
Gilboa, in the plain of Esdraelon, where Saul was 
Eerward slain. Winer and others locate it at a 
eat distance from this, and make it a town in 
idah. 

8 [A. IC 8006+40=8046.] 



A8HD0D. 

The captive ark is first found at Ashdod, 1 Sani« 
V. 1-9, a city of the Philistines, midway between 
Joppa and Oaza, and about twenty miles from either 
city, having Ekron on the north, ten miles distant, 
and Askelon at an equal distance on the south. Its 
ruins, consisting of broken arches and fragments of 
marble columns, are found on a grassy hill near the 
Mediterranean. A few inhabitants still linger about 
its ruins. It is on the great route from the Eu- 
phrates to the Nile, and became a military post of 
great importance in the wars between the Assyrians 
and Egyptians. It was, with several Philistine 
cities, dismantled by Uuiah, b. c. 810. It was cap- 
tured by the king of Assyria in the days of Isaiah, 
Isa. XX. 1, b. c. 718, and afterward sustained a siege 
by Psammetichus, king of Egypt, of twenty-nine 
years, which is the longest siege on record. It was 
frequently the subject of prophetic denunciation, 
Jer. XXV. 20 ; Amos i. 8, iii. 9 ; Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zech. 
ix. 6 ; and was afterward destroyed by the Maccabees, 
B. G. 168. 1 Mac. V. 68, x. 71-78, xi. 4. Philip was 
carried by the Spirit here, after baptizing the Ethi- 
opian eunuch. Acts viii. 40. It subsisted many 
years afterward as a miserable village. 

From Ashdod we trace the ark to Gath, fifteen 
miles south-east, and then again to Ekron, one of 
the royal cities. Josh. xiii. 8, ten miles north-north- 
east from Ashdod. This was on the borders of Ju- 
dah, and a part of their territory. Josh. xv. 11, 46, 
47. Admonished by the calamities of Ashdod and 
Gath, Ekron, fearing to retun the ark, returns it to 
the Israelites, after a captivity of seven months. 
1 Sam. v., vi. Baal-zebub, the god of flies, was the 
god of Ekron. Prophecies against Ekron : Jer.xxv. 
20 i Amos i. 8 ; Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zech. ix. 7. It is now 
a small village built of unbumt bricks and mud. 

Bethshemesh, which first received the ark from 

the Philistines, 1 Sam. vi. 9, 20, is near ten miles 

south-east from Elkron, and somewhat more than 

this south-west from Jerusalem. The judicial death 

of thousands on this occasion, its supply of stores 

[B. G. 1096— 40^:1066.] 
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for S(»lomon'8 table, IKingsiv. 9, the capture of 
Amaziah by Joash, 2 Kings xiv. 11, 12, 2 Cbron. 
xxY. 21, and its capture bj the Philistines from 
Ahaz, 2 Chron. xxviii. 18, are the principal incidents 
connected with the history of Bethshemesh. Many 
foundations and ancient walls of hewn stone, OYei- 
spreading a low swell of ground just west of the 
modern village, mark the place and indicate the 
fiillen greatness of this ancient town. 

KIBJATH-JIARIM. 

To Dr. Bobinson belongs the honour of recover- 
ing, among many other towns, '' the long-lost city, 
Kirjath-jearim," to which the ark was conveyed 
from Bethshemesh. This city he finds at Kuryet- 
el-'Enab, six or seven miles north-west from Jerusa- 
lem, and eight or ten north-east from Bethshemesh. 
The town is built on terraces upon the side of a hill. 
It was one of the dependencies of Oibeon, Josh. ix. 
17, zviii. 25, 26, on the border of Benjamin. Here 
the emigrants from Dan encamped. Judg. zviii. 12. 
It was also the birth-place of Urijah the prophet 
Jer. xxvi. 20. But this locality is chiefly interest- 
ing as the resting-place of the ark, which, for rea- 
sons which do not appear, returned no more to the 
tabehiacle at Shiloh. Here chiefly it was kept for 
seventy years, until removed to Jerusalem by David, 
1049 B. 0. 2 Sam. vi. Forty-three years after which 
remove it was deposited in its final resting-place, 
the holy of holies in Solomon's temple. Here, 
shrouded in the awful effulgence of the Shekinah, 
the glory of which filled the most holy place in 
token of the Divine presence, it continued four hun- 
dred and fifty years, until the temple was destroyed. 
588 B. G. 

MIZPEH. 

The twenty years specified in 1 Sam. vii. 2, marks 
a season of dreadful declension in Israel, during 
which time there was neither prophet nor judge in 
the land. The ark, the tabernacle, the solemn as- 
semblies, and the worship of Qod, together with the 
administration of justice, were neglected, and the 
people wholly given over to the idols of Baalim and 
Ashtaroth. 

At the end of this period Samuel rea]^>ear8, the 
people return unto the Lord, and in a great convo- 
cation at Mizpeh acknowledge and inaugurate Samuel 
as judge and seer in Israel. Mizpeh is identified by 
Dr. Bobinson as a lofty height, now known as Neby 
Samuil, about two miles north-east from Kirjath- 
jearim, and near twice that distance north-west 
from Jerusalem. It is 500 feet above the level of 

[A. M. 8006+40=8048.] 



the adjacent plains, overlooking all the mountaioi 
round about Jerusalem, and commanding a vut 
prospect from the Mediterranean and the great plain 
of the coast to the Dead Sea, and the mountains of 
Moab beyond. Here, on this watch-tower, the peo- 
ple ofken assembled, Judg. xx. 1. xxi. 1 ; here Sa- 
muel offered sacrifice and judged the people, 1 Sam. 
viL 5-16; here Saul was chosen king bj lot, ISam. 
X.17; and here Gkdaliah, the Chaldean govenor, 
resided and was assassinated. 2 Kings xxy. 22, 23; 
Jer. xl., xli. 

This Mizpeh of Samuel is to be ouefully dis- 
tinguished frx>m others of the same name. Then 
was a Mizpeh in Judah, Josh. xv. 88 ; another in 
Moab, probably the same as Eir-Moab, 1 Sam. xzS. 
8 ; another in Grilead, the same as Bamoth-Mi^Mli, 
Judg. xi. 29 ; Josh. xiii. 26 ; and yet a seoond h 
Oilead, north of the foregoing, where Jacob and 
Laban had their final interview, Qea. xxxL 49; 
Judg. X. 17 ; Jer. xl. 6, 8 ; and another still, vm 
Mount Hermon, east of the Waters of Merom. Joik 
xi. 3, 8. 

The scene of the overthrow of the Philistines by tlie 
tempest from heaven, the place where Samuel erected 
his Ebenezer, Shen, and Bethcar, found in the suae 
connection, all are alike unknown. 1 Sam.vii. 10-11 

The circuit of Saul, 1 Sam. ix., which brings Sail 
first into connection with Samuel, together with Shi* 
lisha, Shalim, Zuph, and Zelsah, are involved in tk 
same inexplicable difficulties as the ate of Bamt- 
thaim-Zophim. 

BEZSK. 

Bezek, where, with incredible expedition, Sasl 
mustered the hosts of Israel for the relief of Jabeeli- 
Oilead, is supposed to have been near Sojthopolis or 
Bethshean, on the west of the Jordan, and ovtr 
against Jabesh-Gilead. It was probaUj the lefr 
dence of Adonibezek. Judg. i. 5. This success wm 
soon followed by the impiety, disobedienoe, and in- 
jection of Saul at Gilgid. 1 Sam. xiii., xv. 

JABBSH-OIIiXAD. 

Jabesh-Gilead was fifteen or twenty miles below 
the outlet of the Sea of Tiberias, and a few miles 
east of the Jordan. In a valley bearing this name 
Dr. Bobinson has recently disoovered the site of duB 
town. It has already been mentioned. Judg.xxL 
6-14. In grateful remembrance of their deliversnoe 
by Saul, the men of this city went by night to Beth- 
shean and brought his remains, and those of his son, 
and caused them to be respectfully interred. 1 8am. 
xxxi.8-13; 2 Sam. xxi. 12-14 ; comp. 2 Sam. iL 4, 7. 
Filled with admiration at the energy displayed in 
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Has expedition against the Ammonites for the relief 
}f Jabesh-Gilead, all Israel assembled at Oilgal and 
inaogarated Sanl, preriously anointed and elected, 
18 king. lSam.xi. 15. b. 0.1070 — 68. 



MICHBCA8H. 

1 Sam. xiiL About nine miles north by east 
from Jerusalem, and about half this distance south- 
east from Betha^en, Bethel, verse 5, lies Miohmash, 
put] J in ruins. Some two miles south, on the way 
to Jerusalem, is seen Geba, not Gibeah still inhabited. 
Between these places, from east to west, runs a deep 
rallej, the Pass of Michmash, verse 23 ; Isa. x. 29. 
it Michmash and Oibeah, on either side of this 
was, were stationed two divisions of Saul's lifeguard, 
ene 2. Jonathan commences hostilities at Qeba, 
. e. Oibeah, by breaking down a military piUar or 
wnument of the Philistines at this place, not by 
miting a garrison here. Incensed at this indignity, 
he Philistines encamp in great numbers at Mich- 
lash, while Saul withdraws to Oilgal, twelve or 
fieen miles south-east, verse 7. After his sacri- 
sgious sacrifice, which separates him from the throne 
f Israel, Saul advances with his terrified forces to 
ribeah, verses 8-15, the two armies being separated 
nly by the Pass of Michmash. Ophrah, toward 
rhich one band of the spoilers go, is six miles north 
y east from Michmash. Sherar must be the dis- 
rict beyond. Bethhoron is west from Michmash. 
ieboim, distinct from the petty kingdom near So- 
om, in the vale of Siddim, Gen. x. 19, xiv. 2, 8, 
ppears to have been in a valley east of Michmash. 
!omp. Neh. xi. 34. 

1 Sam. xiv. In the deep valley between Gkbah 
nd Michmash, are two remarkable hills, one on 
ach side of the valley, standing out from the pre- 
i[Htous walls, of a conical or sugar-loaf form, with 
teep rocky sides. These must be Boxes and Seneh, 
be seat of Jonathan's bold adventure, which re- 
alted in the flight of the Philistines toward Ajalon, 
rest by south from Michmash, in the course of 
rhich retreat many thousands of them were slain, 
erses 1-46. 

Encouraged by his signal success in the defeat of 
he Philistines, Saul now b^ns to extend his con- 
uests over enemies more remote. He wages war 
rith Zobah, a Syrian province north of Damascus, 
xtending from Hamath to the Euphrates, whose 
ing was again subdued by David, 2 Sam. viii. 8 ; 
:. 6 ; and yet again by Solomon. 2 Chron. viii. 3. 

Ammon and Moab, east of the Dead Sea, were 
Iso drawn into conflict with Saul. Next he directed 
is forces against the Amalekites, in the desert 
[A. M. 8006+40=8046.] 



south of Palestine, those ancient, marauding, heredi- 
tary enemies of the Hebrews, who had been pre- 
destined to destruction. Ex. xviii. 14 ; Deut. xxv. 19. 
Instead of utterly exterminating these, he retains 
the best of the cattle for booty, and after erecting a 
vain monument of his victory at Carmel, brings 
back Agag, their king, as a prisoner to Oilgal, with 
the best of the sheep. For this neglect of the 
Divine command, the irrevocable decree of exclu- 
sion from the kingdom was again pronounced against 
him by Samuel. 1 Sam. xv. 23. 

BETHLIHSM. 

ISam. xvi. The anointing of David to be the 
friture king of Israel brings into notice Bethlehem, 
ever memorable as the birthplace of the royal 
Psalmist, but infinitely more sacred as the scene of 
the nativity of David's Soyal Son, the Lord, our Sa- 
viour and Eedeemer. 

Bethlehem is six miles frrom Jerusalem, a little 
west of south, and east of the road to Hebron, on an 
oblong ridge, 2538 Paris feet above the Mediterra- 
nean, and about 60 feet higher than Jerusalem. It 
was called Bethlehem-Judah, to distinguish it from 
another Bethlehem in Zebulon. Josh. xix.l5; Judg. 
xii. 10. It is also called Ephrata, the fruitful, and 
its inhabitants Ephrathites. Oten. xlviii. 7 ; Mic. v. 
2. It was the scene of the book of Ruth, the birth- 
place of David, and of his celebrated nephews, Joab, 
Abishai, and Asahel, and was fortified by Reho- 
boam. 2 Chron. xi. 6. 

Bethlehem has been visited by many travellers, 
and been often described. We have selected the fol- 
lowing description from the travels of Dr. Clin : — 

''The first appearance of Bethlehem is very strik- 
ing, in whatever direction it is approached. It is 
built upon a ridge of considerable elevation, which 
has a rapid descent to the north and east. The 
width of the town is very inconsiderable, in some 
places hardly exceeding that of a single street. 
From the gate at the western extremity to the con- 
vent which occupies the eastern, the distance may 
be half a mile. The first part of the way, the street 
descends rapidly; farther on, and especially near 
the convent, it becomes tolerably level. 

''The houses are solidly, though roughly built of 
the limestone of which this whole region is composed; 
but a large part of them are in a very dilapidated 
state, and uninhabited. A number are without a 
roof; of others, the walls are in a ruinous condition. 
The streets are narrow, and, though paved, are 
almost impassable for a horse. 

" The inhabitants are all Christians, the Moham- 
[B. G. 1096—40=1056 ] 
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medans hdviog been expelled and their houses broken 
down by Ibrahim Pacha, during the insurrection of 
1834. I could not ascertain what is the probable 
population, though, from the extent of the town 
and the number of houses, it might contain from 
two to three thousand people; jet I have seen 
them estimated at not more than three or four 
hundred. This is certainly much below the real 
number. 

''The enyirons of Bethlehem are beautiful, but 
thej cannot be said to be well culdvated. There is, 
indeed, no good tillage in this country, though the 
best is perhaps about this ancient town. The soil 
is fertile, but it is encumbered with rocks, and the 
hills and valleys are covered to a considerable dis- 
tance with figs, olives, pom^p^anates, and vine- 
yards." 

Since Dr. Olin's visit to this city a very interesting 
and flourishing Christian settlement has been made 
near Bethlehem, for agricultural purposes, in con- 
nection with Christian missions. The object of this 
industrial association is to develop the capabilities 
of the soil, to give practical exemplification of the 
arts of husbandry, and of the culture of suitable 
crops, vegetables, and fruits — adopted as a means of 
restoring to this desolate country the blessings of 
civilized life, and of the Christian religion. 

''The deep valley on the northern side of the 
town, which is overlooked by the road leading to 
Jerusalem, presents a scene of beauty and luxuriance 
unrivalled, so far as I have yet seen, in Palestine. 
The hill-sides by which it is bounded are terraced 
with great labour and care, and covered with fine 
fruit trees. This delicious spot may perhaps be 
taken as a specimen of the general appearance of the 
hill-country in the prosperous days of the Jewish 
state, and of what it might once more become under 
the fostering care of a good government, and of an 
industrious, civilized population.'' 

Below the heights of Bethlehem, in different di- 
rections, are small, fruitful valleys, in some of which 
Ruth followed the reapers of her kinsman Bobm. 
To the shepherds also, as they watched their flooki 
by night, the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them, while the angel of God brought them " good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people,'' 
and the multitude of the heavenly host confirmed 
the joyful tidings by that chorus of the skies, " Glory 
to God in the highest^ and on earth peace, good-will 
to men." Such high and holy associations cluster 
around the city of David, where Christ the Lord was 
bom, which we will not disturb by intermingling 
che childish stories of legendary superstition. 

[A M. 8006+40=8046. ] 



CHAP. XVn. DAVID AND OOUATH. B. C. 1Q63. 

Shochoh, the scene of tiie rencontre of David, the 
youthful warrior of Israel, with (Goliath, the Philif> 
tine giant, was fifteen miles south-west from Bethle- 
hem, and five south of Bethshemesh, and a short 
distance south of the scene of Samson's exploits with 
the Philistines.1 Sam.xvii. Thu is situated on an enu- 
nence over against a corresponding one on the north, 
where travellers locate Azekah. The valley of Elsh, 
of the terebinth-tree, lay between theoL In this 
same valley Dr. Robinson found an immense tere- 
binth-tree, "spreading its boughs far and wide liki 
a noble oak — under the shade of such a tree Abia* 
ham might well have pitched his tent at Mamre." 

Chap, xviii.-xx. The advancement of David to 
be armour-bearer to Saul, and then a minstrel to 
soothe him with music in his fits of morbid melu- 
choly and jealousy; the repeated expeditions of 
David against the Philistines; his marriage with the 
king's daughter, and the affection of Jonathan for 
him ; his visit to Samuel ; his residence at Naioth, 
the school of the prophets, near Ramah ; and his ^ 
parture from the court of Saul — all these eventful 
incidents in the life of David occupied apparentlj 
the space of only a few months. 

WANDXRINQB OF DAVID. 

Chap, xxi., xxii. Nob, where David ate of the 
shewbread, and where, by the treachery of Do^ the 
Edomite, the priests of the Lord were slain, most 
have been just north of the Mount of Olives, ss ii 
indicated by the approach of the Assyrian, who, on 
these heights beyond the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
stands and " shakes his hand against the mount of 
the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem." Isa 
X.82. 

From Nob we trace the fugitive twenty mike 
west-south-west across the country to G«th, in the 
borders of the Philistines, where, under the disguise 
of madness, he continues some months unknown. 

Chap. xxi. Thence he flees to Adullam, supposed 
to be a few miles S. £. from Bethlehem, 6 east of 
the Pools of Solomon, and the Christian settlement 
in the Wady Urtss below, and some fifteen mike 
east by north from Ghith. Thenoe he transfers him- 
self and his father's family to Moab ; and again, bj 
the admonition of the prophet Gad, returns to the 
unknown forest of Hareth, in Judah. Chap. xxii. 5. 

Chap, xxiii. Next he engages in a successful ex- 
pedition for the deliverance of Keilah from tbe 
Philistines. This was a walled town, now lost,t 
few miles south and east from Guth, in Judah. 
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The treacherous ingratitude of the men of Keilah 
impels him to seek his safety in concealment, which 
i finds in the wilderness of Ziph, four miles south- 
Mi from Hehron. Hachilah and Jeshimon, zxiii. 
9, by U&e Umilations of \he narrativei must be re- 
ared to the same neighbourhood, but their situa- 
ion is unknown. The treachery of the Ziphites corn- 
els him to retire still fiurther south to Maon, the ruins 
f whidi Dr. Robinson found on a conical hill, seven 
r ei^t miles south-east by south from Hebron. 
Next, after the return of Saul from the pursuit of 
im, he takes his position in the strongholds of En- 
idi, on the western difib of the Dead Sea, fifteen 
lies or more north-east from Maon, and midway be- 
^een the extremities of the Dead Sea. This was for 
me time the head-quarters of Lieut. Lynch in his 
ie survey of this sea. The cliffs at this place over- 
ng the sea to the height of 1500 feet, the summit 
which commands a fine view of the vast, deep 
Bsm of the sea, shut in on both sides by lofty, pre- 
>itous mountains. From the sides of these clifb 
WB a copious fountain of sweet water. In some 
re within this desert David cuts off the skirt of 
ul's robe. Chap. xxiv. 

From this position he soon retires to the wilder- 
ss of Paran, on the borders of the great desert, 
aUi of Judah and south-west of the southern ex- 
imity of the Dead Sea. Next follows the incident 
th Nabal, the churl of Carmel, between Maon and 
iph, six miles south by east from Hebron. Dr. 
obinson found Carmel occupying a beautiful grass- 
at, in a secluded valley surrounded by hiUs. A 
»t reservoir, an ancient castle, and many founda- 
ODS and broken walls, with the ruins of a church 
. a little distance, indicate at once the former im- 
)rtance and present desolation of Carmel. No pen 
18 recorded the date or the means of its overthrow, 
hap. XXV. 

We are deeply indebted to Dr. Robinson for the 
oovery of these localities, the scene of David's 
uderings and trials, while frequently betrayed by 
eacherous foes, and hunted, like a partridge on the 
oimtaina, by the frensied and relentless king to 
hose throne Heaven had appointed him. The reader 
ill readily sympathize with the traveller in the 
actions with which he explored and brought to 
ght these long-lost localities of Scripture history. 
'' We were here in the midst of scenes memorable 
f old for the adventures of David, during his wan- 
iering9 in order to escape from the jealousy of 
laol; and we did not fiiil to peruse here, and with 
hb deepest interest, the chapters of Scripture which 
^)oo^d the history of those wanderings and adven- 
lv«8. 1 Sam. xxiii. 13 ieq. ; xxiv., xxv., xxvi. Ziph 
9 [A. M. 8006+40=8046.] 



and Moan gave their names to the desert on the east, 
as did also Engedi ; and twice did the inhabitants of 
Ziph attempt to betray the youthful outlaw to the ven- 
geance of his persecutor. 1 Sam. xxiii. 19, xxvi. 1. 

** At that time David and his men appear to have 
been very much in the condition of similar outlaw^ 
at the present day ; for ' every one that was in dis 
tress, and every one that was in debt, and every one 
that was discontented gathered themselves unto him } 
and he became a captain over them ; and there were 
with him about four hundred men.' 1 Sam. xxii. 2 
They lurked in these deserts, associating with thr. 
herdsmen and shepherds of Nabal and others, and 
doing them good offices, probably in return for in- 
formation and supplies obtained through them. 1 
Sam. xxv. 7, 14-16. 

" Hence, when Nabal held his annual sheep-shear- 
ing in Carmel, David felt himself entitled to share 
in the festival ; and sent a messenger recounting his 
own services, and asking for a present : ' Wherefore 
let the young men find favour in thine eyes ; for we 
eome in a good day : give, I pray thee, whatsoever 
cometh to thine hand, unto thy servants and to thy 
son David.' 1 Sam. xxv. 8, 9. 

<' In all these particulars we were deeply struck 
with the truth and strength of the biblical descrip- 
tions of manners and customs, almost identically the 
same as they exist at the present day. On such a 
festive occasion, near a town or village, even in our 
own time, an Arab sheikh of the neighbouring de- 
sert would hardly &il to put in a word, either in 
person or by message; and his message, both in 
form and substance, would be only the transcript of 
that of David." 

Chap. xxvi. xxvii. Having again spared the life 
of Saul at Hachilah, David returns across the coun- 
try to Achish of Oath, where, a year and a half or 
two years before, he had played the madman ; and 
settles by the grant of Achish in Ziklag, one of his 
dependencies apparently in that vicinity, which has 
not been recovered. From this place he goes on an 
expedition against several tribes that inhabited the 
desert south of the Philistines, xxvii. 8, and again 
against other tribes on the south of Judah, who 
seem to have been confederates of his people Israel, 
xxvii. 10-12. 

DEATH OF SAUL. B. 0. 1056. MOUNTAINS OW 
GILBOA AND HERMON. 

Chap, xxviii.-xxxi. The Philistines again renew 
hostilities with Israel on the plain of Esdraelon, at 
the base of the mountains of Oilboa. These rise 
out of the eastern portion of the plain, fifty miles 
north by east from Jerusalem They attain to onlv 
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the height of 1800 feet, and extend some dbtanoei 
6outh-ea8t| toward the Jordan. Three miles north of 
them is the parallel chain of Little Hermon. These 
two heights mark the position of the two armies ; 
Saul and his men on the western height of Gilboa, 
the Philistines on those of Hermon. Endor is beyond 
Hermon, on the northern slope. Sanl, in distresSi 
abandoned of God, passes by night across the valley 
and oyer Hermon, beyond the camp of the Philis- 
tines, to consult the sorceress at Endor. xxviii. 7-25. 
Aphek, another station of the Philistines, is said by 
Jerome and Ensebins to have been near to Endor. 

Either a deep well below Jezreel, on the north of 
Gilboa, noticed by Wilson, or a natural fountain fur- 
ther east, mentioned by Kobinson, was doubtless the 
fountain by which the Israelites pitched their camp. 
The scene 'of the fatal battle where ^^ the men of 
Israel fled from before the Philistines, and fell down 
slain on Mount Gilboa," was the valley between 
Hermon and Gilboa. xzxi. Here, upon the '< high 
places" of Gilboa, where, more than 200 years be- 
fore, Gideon had routed the host of Midian, Saul and 
Jonathan, the beauty of Lurael, were slain. " The 
battle went sore against Saul ;" and, '^ wounded by 
the archers," so that he could not escape, he fell upon 
his own sword, a guilty suicide, rather than &11 into 
the hands of the enemy. The chronology of this pe- 
riod is confused, but according to our chronologist this 
unhappy and wicked prince oould not have reigned 
more than fourteen, nor less than seven years. 



ZIKIJLG. 

David had accompanied the Philistines on tbii 
expedition, but, before the battle, had returned Ij 
reason of the distrust of the Philistines. Ghiq>. xxix. 
In his absence, a marauding party of Amalekitei^iii 
revenge for his victory over the GeshuriteSyGeierilei 
and Amalekites, 1 Skim, xxvii. 8-9, have oome i^ 
from the desert, smitten and burnt Ziklag, and cv- 
ricd away captive his wives. David immediatdj 
pursues after them, surprises them at the brook 
Besor, below Gaza, and nearly exterminates tks 
tribe, of whom little more is heard in history. 

THE ELDERS OF JUDAH. X 8^^- XXX. 26-31. 

To the elders of the cities in the south of Judah 
who had shown kindness to him as an outlaw, David 
now sends presents in return from the spoils of the 
Amalekites. xxx. 27-31. Instead of Bethel, Tbe- 
nius reads Bethxur, the name of an ancient fortroi 
of great strength, five miles north-north-west tnm 
Hebron, the ruins of which are still extensive^ a 
connection with a fountain and an ancient tower. 
South Ramoth was undoubtedly south of Hehroi, 
on the borders of the desert of Jattir. Aroer and 
Eshtemoa were in the same direction,, nearly in a 
line south from Hebron. Rachal, Siphmoth, Chom- 
shan, and Athach are quite unknown. Hormah, of 
which frequent mention has been made, is located bj 
geographers in the neighbourhood of Kadesh-Bamet. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE PERIOD OF THE MONARCHY; FROM DAVID TO THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY, 450 YBAB& 

A. M. 8046 + 450 = 3496. b. c. 1056 — 450 = 606. 



THE OrVIL WAR. 

After the death of Saul, David is acknowledged 
as king of Judah, and establishes himself at Hebron. 
The other tribes adhere to the house of Saul, and 
Ishbosheth his son is by Abner proclaimed king at 
Mahanaim, beyond Jordan. Thus a civil war be- 
gins between these two rival claimants for the throne, 
conducted by Abner, the cousin of Saul, and Joab, 
the nephew of David, men of renown and consum- 
mate military talents. 

Abner soon transfers his forces to Gibeon, near 
Gibeah, the seat of Saul's kingdom, where they are 
met by Joab at the head of David's men. Here the 
ehallenge of Abner to Joab brings defeat upon him 
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and his party. 2 Sam. ii. Ammah, '* that lieth bo* 
fore Giah," near the wilderness of Gibeon, must hinf 
been near this city itself, 2 Sam. ii. 24, but nothing 
is known of them. The same is true of the district 
or pass of Bithron, through which Abner retreats to 
Mahanaim. 2 Sam. ii. 29. 

Laish, whenoe David, through the agency of Ab- 
ner, recovered his wife, Michal, the daughter of Saal, 
has already &llen under our notice as Dan, in the 
north of Palestine. 

Bahurim, to which her husband followed ha 
weeping, is near Jerusalem, north east of the Mourn 
of Olives, where also Shimei cursed David in kii 
flight from Absalom. 2 Sam. iii. 16, zvi. 5. 

Beeroth, the native place of Baanah and Iterhab 
[B. G. 1066--46Ce06.] 
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the assasfdns of Ishbosheth, 2 Sam. iv. 2, was eleYen 
miles north of Jenualem, and one of the depend- 
encies of Oibeon. Josh. ix. 17, xriii. 25. At the 
time of the writing of the book of Samuel the town 
lis no more inhabited, the inhabitants havmg fled 
to the neighbooring eitj of Oittaim. The revolt of 
Abner and the assassination of Ishbosheth result, at 
the end of two years, in the termination of the civil 
iir, and the inauguration of David as king over all 
the tribes. 

After a reign of seven and a half years at Hebron, 
David takes Jerusalem, 1049 B. o., from the Jebu- 
ntes, and makes it the seat of his kingdom. Millo 
appears to have been a fortress for the defence of 
Zion at the north-east, toward Mount Moriah. 

THE FHILI8TINES INRIPHAIM. 

Thrice these Wakeful enemies of Israel advance to 
the very gates of the city, and sufier a signal defeat 
in Rephaim, a broad valley lying just without the 
dty, at the south-west, and running off in a narrow 
defile through the mountains to the land of the 
Philistines. 

Baal-perazim appears to be some mount in the line 
of this valley, not far from Jerusalem. 2 Sam. v. 20 ; 
1 Chron. xiv. 11 ; Isa. zzviii. 21. 

GEBA. 2 SAM. v. 25. 

In their second repulse the Philistines withdrew to 
Qeba, on the northern line of Benjamin, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 8, near to Oibeah, but distinct from it. It 
was rebuilt by Asa, with stones from Ramah, from 
which circumstance it would seem to have been near 
this place. 2 Kings zv. 22; 2 Chron. zvi. 6. We 
have thus these two towns, Geba, and Oibeah of Ben- 
jamin, or Gibeah of Saul, in the immediate vicinity 
of each other. From Gkba the Philistines turn in a 
southwest direction across the country to Ghizer, on 
the north of their land. Gomp. 1 Eangs, iz. 15, 16. 

REMOVAL OF THE ARK OF THE COVENANT. 

B. 0. 1049. 

Chap. vi. Baalah, from which the ark of the 
covenant was removed to Jerusalem, is only another 
name of Kiijath-jearim, 1 Chron. ziii. 6, where it 
had remained sizty-eight years. 

David's victories. 

Chap, viii., 1 Chron. zviii. David now eztcnds his 

conquest^ over the surrounding nations; first over 
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the Philistines, from whom he takes Metheg-Ammah| 
the hndU-bit of the metropolie^ — L e, the metropolis 
which in 1 Chron. zviii. 1 is Gath, — ^then Moab and 
Edom, east and south of the Bead Sea, and eztends 
his conquests quite to the eastern arm of the Bed 
Sea. Damascus, Hamath, and Zobah, on the north, 
as far as the Euphrates, are also subdued under his 



arms. 



VALLEY OF SALT. 

David, in his military ezpedition to Northern Syria, 
greatly enriched himself with various treasures, which 
he dedicated to the Lord, and ''gat him a name 
when he returned from smiting of the Syrians in the 
vaMey oftalt^ being eighteen thousand men." 2 Sam. 
viii. 13. We are indebted to Mr. Thompson for a 
lively and graphic description of this remarkable 
locality, which hitherto has been but little known, 
and seldom visited by European travellers. 

It is some distance above Hamath, and twenty- 
four miles south-east of Aleppo. The incrustations 
which are gathered here are carried to a neighbour- 
ing village, where they are sorted, dried, winnowed, 
and sold to all parts of the country. 

'' This vale of salt is the most eztraordinary place 
that I have yet visited. There was the shore, a 
short distance in advance of us, as distinctly marked 
as that of the ocean; but what was my surprise not 
to find one drop of water — ^nothing but a boundless 
eztension of incrusted salt ! 

'' A vast ezpanse of glassy salt, glowing in the 
burning sun of August — an oppressive, saddening, 
ditmal brightness. I have rarely felt such a sad- 
ness at heart as when steeped, drenched in this flood 
of glory. The very atmosphere trembled, and stm- 
nieredj and quivered, as if it were molten silver. 
The ezcess of brightness was terrible, and the total 
silence and utter absence of any manifestations of 
life were oppressive. It is a vale of utter death, 
polished and burnished into intolerable and horrid 
splendour. It is four days' ride in circumference. 

" In winter this whole region is actuaUy a lake, 
with its margin as accurately defined as any other, 
but by August the water has all evaporated, and a 
crust of white, coarse-grained salt has been deposited 
over the entire surface. I nowhere saw this crust 
thicker than half an inch. The quantity, however, 
depends upon the amount of rain during the winter, 
and it is said, sometimes, and in certain places, to be 
several inches in thickness." 

On the south-eastern margin of this vale, our tra- 
veller was informed that very eztensive ruins are 
found, which bear the name of Zobah or Zebah. 
This place he supposes marks the site of Hadadezer's 
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capital, which David took and destroyed. From 
this region to the Euphrates it is *' without inha^ 
bitant" 

Lo-debar, from whence Dayid called to his court 
Mephibosheth, the only surviving son of Jonathan, 
was in Oilead, beyond Jordan, not &r from Maha- 
naim. 2Sam.iz.; xvii.27. 



8TRIAN CONFEDERACY. 

Chap. X. But little is known of the Syrian states 
which were drawn into this grand confederacy with 
Hanun against David. Zobah was north and east 
of Damascus; Bethrehob south-west, around the 
western base of Mount Hermon. Maacah and Ish- 
tob are located on the maps south of Hermon and 
east of the Waters of Merom. The confederacy em- 
braced the provinces north and north-east of Pales- 
tine to the Euphrates. The first defeat of the con- 
federate army was at Medeba, 1 Chron. zix. 7, 
already described, seven miles south of Heshbon. 
Helam, the scene of the second defeat under David 
in person, is supposed to have been near the Eu- 
phrates, beyond the desert, north-east of Damascus. 

Chap, xi., xiii., xiv. Rabbah of Ammon, the 
scene of the tragical death of the noble and unsus- 
pecting Uriah, has been already mentioned. 

Baal-haaor, near Ephraim, where Amnon was as^ 
sassinated by Absalom, appears to have been fifteen 
or twenty miles north-east from Jerusalem. 

Oeshur, to which Absalom fled, was in the days 
of Joshua a powerful tribe, extending from Bashan, 
east of the sea of Galilee, to Mount Hermon. Josh, 
zii. 5. } Deut. iii. 14. 

The kingdom of Talmai is assigned, by conjecture, 
to the country of the Jordan, between Huleh and 
Tiberias. Tekoah, the residence of the wise woman 
at whose instigation Absalom was recalled, was twelve 
miles south by east from Jerusalem, on an eminence 
commanding an extensive prospect, and overlooking 
at various points the Dead Sea and the mountains 
of Moab beyond. It was fortified by Behoboam, 
and distinguished as the birthplace of the prophet 
Amos. It also gave a name to the desert region 
lying east of it toward the Dead Sea. The ruins of 
the place cover an extent of several acres, and con- 
sist of the foundations of houses, the remains of an 
ancient tower or castle, and a Qreek church. 

THE REBELUON OF ABSALOM, AFTER 1027 B. C. 

This occurs near the thirtieth year of David's 
reign. Giloh, the birthplace of the talented and 
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unprincipled Ahithophel, is only known to have 
been in the hill-country of Judah. Josh. xv. 51. 

On his return, Absalom began his treasonable de- 
signs against the king his fither. After four yean, 
which is assumed as the true reading of 2 Sam. xv. 7, 
Absalom openly begins his rebellion at Hebron, tnd 
soon advances to Jerusalem. David, in the meio 
time, passes out at the eastern gate of the city, lod 
crossing the brook Kidron, in the valley below, as- 
cends the Mount of Olives barefoot^ and having bii 
head covered, and weeping, as he goes on his fii^t 
toward Jordan. 

Just beyond this mount, at Bahurim, he meekly 
receives the revilings of Shimei ; and, pursuing hb 
journey, crosses the Jordan, apparently at some 
distance beyond Jericho, and makes a stand against 
his rebellious son at Mahanaim, in Gilead, where 
Ishbosheth formerly held his court. 2 Sam. xv., 
xvi., xvii. 

£n-rogel, where '' Jonathan and Ahimaai stayed," 
xvii. 17, the seat of Adonijah's conspiracy, 1 Kingp 
L 9, was in the valley of Jehoshaphat, south of Hm 
city, just below the junction of Hinnom with this 
valley. It is a quadrilateral well, 125 feet in depdi, 
and a fountain of living water. 

The Wood of Ephraim, where Absalom was daia, 
B. c. 1023, 9 Sam. xviii. 6, 17, was beyond Jordan, 
near Mahanaim. 

Abel-beth-maachah, to which Joab, on the retom 
of David to Jerusalem, pursued the fugitive rebels 
under Sheba, the son of Bichri, was in the extreme 
north of Palestine, north by west from lake Huleb, 
and north-west of Laish or Dan and Banias, the 
CsBsarea Philippi of the New Testament. It was a 
walled town of importance. Eighty years afterwud 
it was taken and sacked by Benhadad, king of Syria, 
1 Kings XV. 20 -, 2 Chron. xvi. 4 ; and 200 years later, 
by Tiglath-Pileser, 2 Kings xv. 29, from Assyria. 

2 Sam. xxi. Zelah of Benjamin, where Saul and 
Jonathan were buried, verse 14, and Gk>b, the seene 
of battle with the Philistines and their giant cap- 
tains, verses 18, 19, are altogether unknown. 

These victories terminated the military expedi- 
tions of David ; and his death soon followed, B. & 
1016, after a reign of forty years. Ardent and im- 
pulsive, his passions betrayed him into great errors 
and grievous sins, which, with the deepest penitence, 
he confessed and bewailed; devoutly religious, he 
lealously promoted the piety of the people ; brave, 
valiant, and magnanimous; prudent in war, mi^tj 
in battle, he was the <' light of Israel," and both the 
admiration and the terror of his enemies. He 
united in himself an extraordinary combination of 
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tlM takati of tbe ifaiemntfi^ the warrior, and the 
poel, in which aU histoiyi whether pro&ne or aaored, 
ofen BO superior. 

iOdSSION or SOLOMON TO THI THBONX, 1017 B. 0. 

At the age of eighteen or twenty this joathful 
iMoarah inherited the empire of his father, extend- 
ing from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, or, as in 
1 Kings iv. 24, from Tiphsah, a city on the Euphrates, 
to Azsah or Oaia, and from the mountains of Leba- 
Bon to Egypt and the Ailanitic Gulf; and oompris- 
iag a popuhition of more than 5,000,000. At peace 
with all the nations of the earth, he opened an ex- 
tensive commerce with* foreign countries, and made 
his metropolis the seat of the refinements and arts 
of dviliied life. He adorned it with palaces, and 
with his fiunoufl temple, the most gorgeous that was 
erer consecrated to the worship of God. But his 
various appliances of luxury and effeminacy ex- 
kansted the resonrces of his people; his foreign al- 
liaaoes also introduced idolatry, degeneracy, and cor- 
raption, which sadly tarnished the splendour of his 
Rign, so that in old age he became as ingloriously 
distinguished for his effeminacy and folly as in youth 
lie had been renowned for his wisdom. 



JERUSALEM. 

nils holy oity, so renowned in the history of the 

Jewish nation and of the world, so celebrated in 

BMred song as beautiful for situation, an eternal 

excellency, the joy of many generations, so moum- 

fally interesting for its sacred, solemn associations — 

this Yenerable city is in the midst of the central 

chain of mountains which runs north and south 

thnmgh Palestine, on the boundary-line between the 

tribes of Benjamin and Judah, thirty-three miles from 

the sea, and twenty-four from the Jordan, and nearly 

the same distance north of Hebron. It occupies an 

irregular promontory in the midst of a confused sea 

of rocks, cngs, and hills. Here, on her rocky 

heights, she sits dreary, silent, and solitary, amid 

nuTonnding desolation. 

The promont<»ry of the city begins at the distance 
of a mile or more north-west of the city, at the head 
of the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Gihon, which 
gradually fiiU away on the right and left; and, sink- 
ing deeper as they run in a circuitous route around 
the opposite ndea of the platform of the city, unite 
their deep rayines at some distance south-east of the 
dty, and five hundred feet below the level of its walls. 
Perched on this lofty promontory, the sacred city 
dwells on high, at an elevation of 2610 feet above 
9 [A.H. 8046-|-450b8496.] 



the level of the sea ; surrounded on three sides by 
the intrenchments of her valleys and rocky ram- 
parts, her place of defence is the munitions of rocks. 

The valley of Jehoshaphat, on the north, runs 
nearly east for some distance, then turns at a right 
angle to the south, and opens a deep defile below 
the eastern walls of the city, between it and the 
Mount of Olives. The valley of Gihon pursues a 
southerly course for some distance, then sweeps in a 
bold angle around the baso of Mount Zion, and falls 
by a rapid descent into a deep narrow watercourse, 
which continues in an easterly direction to its junc- 
tion with the valley of Jehoshaphat. 

The platform of the city is divided into four quar- 
ters of unequal elevation, two of which are familiar 
in sacred history as Mount Moriah and Mount Zion. 
The real valley of Gihon, according to Dr. Barclay, 
begins north-west of the Damascus Gate, and, en* 
tering the city here, unites, at the north-west angle 
of the Temple area, with the Tyropceon, which in its 
progress to the south . sinks into a deep valley, and 
divides the city into two sections, of which the east- 
em was occupied by Mount Moriah, on which stood 
the temple. The western division was occupied by 
Mount Zion, where was David's house and the royal 
residence of his successors. These two heights were 
united by a bridge crossing the Tyropoeon by a lofty 
arch, or rather by a series of arches it would seem, 
for the Tyropceon is here 380 feet wide, of which 
one of the bases remains to this day. The Tyro- 
poeon below the walls on the south corresponds to 
the valley of Hinnom, which name is also applied to 
the lower part of Gihon, south of the city. 

Another valley less distinct, traverses the city 
from west-south-west to east-north-east to the eastern 
gate of the city, forming two eminences north of 
Zion and Moriah, which bear the names of Akraand 
Bezetha : the former, on the west, includes what tra- 
dition recognises as Mount Calvary. 

Moriah, the temple mount, the south-east division 
of the city above the valley of Kidron or Jehosha- 
phat, is 2610 feet above the level of the sea; Mount 
Zion, south-west of Moriah, rises 100 feet higher. 



OALYART, OR GOLGOTHA. 

The limits of this work will not allow us to enter 
into details respecting disputed localities, or state the 
reasons adduced in defence of opposing opinions. 
The plan of the ancient city, as drawn by Kiepert, 
supposes the place of the holy sepulchre to have 
been without the second wall, and the possible if not 
the probable site of the oruoifizion. Dr. Robinson 
contends with great earnestness and ability, that it 
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must ha^e been within that wall, and, therefore, 
eannot designate the place of the cmcifizion; be> 
canae our Lord suffered without the city. Heb. ziii. 
12. His reasoning must be conclusive, it would 
seem, to every unprejudiced observer who has visited 
the sepulchre. But many, with great learning and 
ability, defend the tradition which refers the scene 
of our Saviour's suffering to the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The discussion is sustained with great 
ability in the works of Dr. Robinson, Williams, Schults, 
Tobler, Yon Raumer, &o. In Map I. the lines of 
the second wall are drawn to represent both theories. 

OPHEL. 

From the southern base of the wall of Mount 
Moriah, between the valleys of Jehoshaphat and 
the Tyropceon, a high tongue of land descends to the 
junction of these valleys below, at the distance of 
1550 feet, where is the fountain of Siloam. On the 
eastern side of the same mount there is a descent of 
125 feet by a steep declivity to the valley of Jehosha- 
phat. Add to this the elevation of the walls and 
the platform of the temple, the pinnacle where Jesus 
stood on the last great day of the feast is 200 feet 
or more above the valley. 

MOUNT OF OLIVES. 

Beyond the valley of Jehoshaphat, east of Jeru- 
salem, the Mount of Olives rises boldly up to the 
height of 2850 feet above the level of the sea, over- 
looking every part of the city at the height of 150 
or 200 feet, and commanding a wide prospect over 
the mountains of Ephraim on the north, the hill- 
country of Judea on the south, the valley of the 
Jordan, the Dead Sea, and the mountains of Moab 
beyond on the east and south-east. 

UPPER AND LOWER POOLS. 

Above the bend in the valley of Oihon, south-west 
of Zion, is a large reservoir or pool, formed by a wall, 
running like a mill-dam across the valley. This pool 
is 592 feet in length, 275 in width, and 42 deep. 
Some distance above, on the west side of the city, 
is another pool, of about half the dimensions of the 
former, which, except in severe drought, discharges 
a considerable stream of water. At one of these 
pools, Solomon was anointed king. 1 Kings i. 32-39. 

The present pool is now supplied by the drainage of 
the ground above it, but it is supposed once to have 
been fed by a living fountain, which Hexekiah closed 
and conducted by a hidden channel into the city. 
2 Chron. xzzii. 30, zxziii. 14 ; Sirach zviii. 17. Just 
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without the western wall of the temple mount then 
is a well, which travellers have explored to thed^A 
of eighty feet, with a gallery running aonih eigfalf* 
two feet. The water exudes from the rocks, but hts 
no connection with the pools, either of Hesekiah cr 
of the Temple area. The modem city k dependeot 
chiefly on the winter rains for watoTi which is le- 
tained in cbtems beneath eveiy hoose for «• 
through the summer months. 

ANCIENT FOUNDATIONB. 

Jerusalem retains few traces of her ancient gnn- 
deur, except near the base of the western wall aroiuii 
the area of the temple. This wall is composed of in* 
mense stones of different sizes, from twenty to thii^ 
feet in length, and from four to six in thiekneH^ 
which are supposed to be the remains of the aneieat 
walls of Solomon. De Saulcy describes similar la- 
dications of the original structure on the eastern aid 
southern base of the existing walls of the eilj. 
Within the walls, and beneath the platform of tli 
temple, are still to be found immense erypU or broil 
arched avenues under ground, which evidently M 
up to the temple, '< whither the tribes went up, tki 
tribes of the Lord, to give thanks unto the naae ef 
the Lord." Two of these arched ways, each 19 Ud 
wide and 247 in length, opened a magnificent pssi* 
age to the temple above. These are now carefnllj 
walled up, but our missionary, Dr. Barclay, has en* 
joyed the rare privilege of exploring minutely thflN 
ancient aisles. The arches are of hewn stone, and eri* 
dently of ancient Jewish architecture, and the nobkit 
that are seen in the country. ''As 1 walked throa|^ 
the broad aisles, in a stillness broken only by tin 
sound of my footsteps, it was a thrilling thou|^ 
that I was treading one of the avenues throi^ 
which the tribes had passed to the temple. I seemd 
to see the throng of worshippers and hear their chant: 
* I was glad when they said unto me, let ns go into 
the house of the Lord. I will pay my vows now is 
the presence of all the people, in the court of tltf 
Lord's house, in the midst of thee, Jemsalefli! 
Praise ye the Lord I' " 

Of the walls, ancient and modem, of the andent 
gates of the city, and generally of the topography and 
history of this city, we forbear to speak. These 
would themselves require a volume quite exceeding 
the limits of this work. 

The modem city has three principal gatee — iIm 

Yafa or Jaffii gate on the west, the Damascus gite 

on the north, and the eastern gate. The modeiB 

city is divided into several wards, according to tbe 

several religious denominations that inhabit them— 

the Jewish quarters in the Tyropoeon; between 
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ZioD and Moriah the Armenian. These 
e indicated with distinctness in the plan of 
which forms the frontispiece of this book, 
rith the plan of the ancient city, shonld be 
r studied in this connection. 
aTe spdcen of the wide and wonderful land- 
^er which the eye ranges from the summit 
[ount of Olives. But the prospect, however 
ng, is forgotten in view of other scenes nearer 
e overpowering. 

are standing where stood the compassionate 
as he beheld the devoted city and wept over 
ow you is the valley of Jehoehaphat, and 
lethsemane/' so suggestive of sad and sooth- 
itation } there the Saviour of men knelt and 
nd wept; and there, in the mysterious, awful 
his abandonment and his agony, he was be- 
nto wicked hands to be crucified and slain, 
iud beyond the valley of Jehoshaphat and 
lane, there lies in full view before you the 
ity — ^Zion, city of our God. There stood his 

there, in the most holy place, rested the 
' his presence, overshadowing the mercy-seat. 

Mount Zion, beautiful for situation. '' On 
ait, at some hundred paces from Jerusalem," 
martine, " stands a mosque, and a group of 

edifices, not unlike a European hamlet, 
with its church and steeple. This is Zion! 
oe, the tomb of David ! the seat of his inspi- 
id of his joys, of hb life and his repose I A 
.bly sacred to me, who have so often felt my 
uched, and my thoughts rapt by the sweet 
f Israel ! the first poet of sentiment ! the 
lyrics I Never have human fibres vibrated 
lonies so deep, so penetrating, so solemn, 
as the imagination of poet been set so high, 
IS its expression been so true. Never has 
of man expanded itself before man, and be- 
d, in tones and sentiments so tender, so 
etio, and so heartfelt." 

sits the sacred city, like a bereaved and 
widow, mourning over her absent and re- 
lord, beautiful still, though desolate and in 

avellers agree in their representations of the 
ering impression produced by the first view 
!oly City, so singular in situation, so striking 
ry, so sacred in hallowed associations. 
;loomy silence and solitude of this devoted 
entire harmony with tho stern and awful 
around, are forcibly sketched by Lamar- 

noise arises from her squares and streets, no 
ad to her gates from tho east or from the 
[A M. 8046+460=84i»6.] 



west, fit)m the north or from the south, except a 
few paths, winding among the rocks, on which jim 
meet only half-naked Arabs, some camel-drivers 
from Damascus, or women from Bethlehem or Jen* 
cho, carrying on their heads bacJcets of raisins from 
Engedi, or a cage of doves, to be sold on the 
morrow under the terebinthuses beyond the city 
gates. 

" No one passed in or out ; no mendicant even was 
seated against her curbstones; no sentinel showed 
himself at her threshold ; we saw, indeed, no living 
object, heard no living sound ; we found the same 
void, the same silence at the entrance of a city con- 
taining thirty thousand souls, during the twelve 
hours of the day, as we should have expected before 
the entombed gates of Pompeii or Herculaneum." 

The Jews have a custom singularly expressive and 
touching, and equally in harmony with the mourn- 
ful associations which cluster around the holy city. 
At the foot of the western enclosure of the temple 
mount, where the walls tower to the height of sixty 
feet, are evident indications that the large stones at 
the base are the identical remains of the ancient 
wall of Solomon's temple. This portion of the wall 
they denominate the '< mourning wall." It is visited 
by every Israelite on each feast and festival, and on 
every Friday afternoon. Here, in confident yet 
mournful expectation of again treading these courts 
of the Lord, which have so long been profaned by 
the foot of the Mussulman alone, the Jews reve- 
rentially bow their heads and repeat their wailings 
together in a most plaintive dirge, rehearsing various 
portions of their sacred psalms and prophetic lyrics 
expressive of their confiding lament. ** How long 
yet, Lord ! Lord our God, how long !" 
(App. VI.) 

Reft of tby sons, amid thy fo«s forlorn, 

Monm, widowed qneen ! forgotten Zion, mourn ! 

Jm thia thy place, sad eity, this thy throne, 

Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone ; 

Where sons nnhlest their angry lustre fling, 

And wayworn pilgrims seek the scanty spring ? 

Where now thy pomp which kings with enry riewed ; 

Where now thy might* whieh all those kings snbdsed f 

No BMrtial myriads master in thy gate; 

No suppliant nations in thy temples wait; 

No prophet bards thy glittering courts among 

Wake the Aill lyre and iwell the tide of song. 

But lawless Force and meagre Want are there, 

And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear; 

While cold ObUyion, mid the ruins Ivld, 

Folds his dark wing beneath the iry shade. Hiraa. 

TTRS. 

This renowned city, in the age of Solomon, had 
been founded as long as our Eastern cities, BosUm or 
New Tork, have been. It had become the great 
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comn«<rcial city of antiquity, alike distingaished for 
its Ta^t oommerce, its yarions manufiictiires, its skill 
in the arts, and its immense wealth. Her mer- 
chantmen were princes in wealth and power, who 
had heaped np siWer as the dnst, and fine gold as 
the mire of the streets. The elder Hiram had as- 
sisted David to bnild his palace by sending him 
cedar-trees, carpenters, and masoDS. The temple of 
Solomon owed its carious workmanship and magnifi- 
cence to materials, artisans, and exhaustless wealth 
drawn from the same source, 1 Kings v., yi., yii. 
The buperintendent of the work was from Tyre, a 
genius who excelled in almost all the arts. 2 Chron. 
ii. ; I Kings vii. 13 ieq. 

About a century after Solomon, Carthage was 
built by a colony from Tyre, a little less than 900 
years before Christ. Cyprus, Utioa, and Cadiz were 
also colonized from the same source. Strabo, indeed, 
represents her as having planted no less than 500 
cities along the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
coasts of the Atlantic. 

The city itself was situated near the northe rn lin e 
(^GaBIeey^lOQ miles jg-more north -west fromJeDiT, 
jalemr and t hirty from the Sea of Galilee. It was 
bgilt along the cpastj^ and on a small island a short 
distmnce^from the shore. Such was the strength of 
its position, and such its resources, that it sustained, 
720 B. c, a siege of five years from the Assyrians, 
who abandoned the effort as hopeless. Near 200 
years later, it sustained a siege against the Babylo- 
nians for thirteen years; and still later by 200 
years, it maintained a defence against Alexander for 
seven months, who finally reduced the city by cast- 
ing up a mound against it, and running out a mole 
to connect it with the mainland. 

Much of the original island is now, according to 
the prediction against it, ''a place to spread nets 
upon." The western shore is a ledge oi rugged 
rocks, fifteen or twenty feet high, against which 
'' the waves of the Mediterranean dash in ceaseless 
surges." This shore is strewed, from one end to 
the other, with columns of red and gray granite of 
various sizes, the only remaining monuments of the 
splendour of ancient Tyre. At the north-west point 
of the island, forty or fifty such columns are thrown 
together in one heap, beneath the waves. 

The downfidl and permanent desolation of !r^ is 
one of the most remarkable exemplifications of the 
fulfilment of prophecy which the annals of the world 
exhibit Compare in this connection, Isa. xxiii. and 
Eiek. xxvi.~xxviii. 

CX>MMXBOI AND MXR0HANDI8X OY TTKK. 

The meiohandise and the commerce of Tyre, as 
[A M. SOM-f 4605=8496.] 



described by Esekiel, chap.zxvii., were ooBaeelsA 
with almost all the nations of the CArth; tnm whkk 
she gathered wealth to perfect her beanty, and wmk 
to complete her armies and her naviea. UndMr Ai 
similitude of a noble ship, the pn^het aete forik tkl 
care with which the builders perfeoted ker bera^. 

Lebanon and Hermon (^Senir) were bid nader fm^ 
tributions for fir-trees and cedars. Bashaa (^CfUmi^ 
and the coasts of Cyprus (the uU$ of CkiUim) ti 
other materials. Her sails were of fine linen, flea 
Egypt, and her purple awnings, from the Gfrem 
islands, (the ides of ElUha,) This splendid wjm 
bolical ship of state was provided with mariaen 
from Zidon, Arvad, and Gkbal. 

Arvad is an island near the coast from 100 to 125 
miles north of Tyre, and- still containing two tkoi* 
sand inhabitants. It was a place of great stremA 
and greater antiquity, but its long storj of thies (i 
four thousand years is irrecoverably lost. 

<<Who can tell the history of Arvad? In wfal 
volume is it recorded ? Isaiah, twenty-five hmdni 
years ago, asks, 'Where is the king of Hamath wJL 
the king of Arphad V And Jeremiah, a hnnM 
years later, responds, ' Hamath is confonnded, Sil 
Arphad, for they have heard evil tidings ; they m 
fiunt-hearted, there is sorrow on the see, it oaml 
be quiet.' " 

Ckbal is the modem Jebeil, on the coast, peih^l 
twenty-five miles north of Beirut '< The most i^ 
markable thing about Jebeil is the mnltituds ef 
granite columns which are built into the walk mi 
castles, choke up' the small harbour, and lie sos^ 
tered over the fields. Beautiful sarcophagi are sko 
frequently dug out of the ruins.'' 

The armies of Tyre were filled with soldiers drawa 
from the remotest countries — from Persia on tk 
east, and from Phut and Lud, distant provinom of 
Egypt, on the south. 

The Oammadims are not a people, but warrioi% 
heroes, and renowned men upon her walls. 

Her merchandise was with Tarshish in the &r 
west, and Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, on the«BOrt^ 
east, provinces in the Caucasian mountains, betwam 
the Caspian and Black Seas. Javan in this pbea^ 
according to Havemick, is some province near Tobil 
and Meshech, which, like them, was oigaged wiik 
Tyre in the slave-trade. 

Togarmah, Armenia^ traded in these things. 

Dedan and the neighbouring isles also broof^t 

thither their merchandise. There were two personi 

of this name, both of whom gave names to diisfeat 

tribes. The first, descended from Abraham; la 

Northern Arabia near Idumea or Edom. Oen. zx? . 

3 ; Isa. xxi. 13 ; Jer. xxv. 23, xlix. 8; Eiek. zzv. 
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Ity xxriL 20 This tribe b mentioned below, yene 
St. Bat Bedan, in the passage now under eon- 
■fentiop, traded in the productions of Southern 
Aiahia. Havemick and Knobel locate them near 
Aft Persian Gulf, and suppose the islands of that re- 
gion to be the isles in question. Eiek. xxxviii. 13. 

Hinnith, Exek. xxyii. 17, is a city of Ammon. 
hdg. zi. 83. Pannag is not a town, but some de- 
Beaey, which was an article of trade. 

Hdbon, Yerse 18, now bearing its ancient name, oo- 
€iq>ie8 a delightful glen in a wild gorge of the moun- 
teiD fifteen miles north-west from Damascus. It is 
gdll as famous for its rich grapes as when it sup- 
|Jied the mart of Tyre with her choicest wine. 

Arabia and Kedar, verse 21, are wandering Bed- 
mns, who rove in caravans over these regions, en- 
gaged in the carrying trade of the desert. 

Sheba and Baamah, verse 22, are Southern Ara- 
Ua — ^Arabia Felix, east of the southern part of the 
Bed Sea. 

Haran, Canneh, and Iklen, verse 23, are in Meso- 
polamia. Gomp. 2 Kings xiz. 12. The second, pro- 
bably Ctesiphon, on the Euphrates, opposite Selen- 
Eden, Havemick supposes, may have been the 
of the province of Telassar, lying between 
Hie Tigris and Euphrates, just above their junction. 
Isa. xzxvii. 12. These cities, according to this com- 
TmenMor, were the merchants of Sheba, that rich 
and remote province of Arabia. But the mercantile 
idations of Tyre were even more extensive^ for 
Chilmad and Asshur, that is, all Assyria, was en- 
g^;ed in trade with her. 

CIDARS OF LEBANON. 

Lebanon, that '^ goodly mountain," and the cedars 
thereof, the pride of its forests, are so often mentioned 
in the history of Solomon as to deserve a passing 
notice. 

The cedars are about forty miles north-east from 
Beirut, nearly 7000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and 2000 below the summits of Lebanon, which stand 
around to shelter and protect them on the north, the 
nstf and the south. The little dell occupied by the 
eedars is not far from 210 yards in diameter. They 
are about four hundred in number, and are from one 
foot to three, four, and five feet in diameter; several 
are from six to ten, and one is forty feet in circum- 
ference a short distance above the ground, when it 
soon sends off five immense branches, each from 
three to five feet in diameter, which shoot up almost 
perpendicularly, thus, in reality, constituting five 
trees of immense size. Many of the cedars are dual, 

a few triple and quadruple, slightly diverging a short 
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distance above the g^round, and forming independent 
trunks straight and beautiful 

No certaiu estimate can be formed of the age of 
these trees; but, if we may rely on the circular grains 
as chronicling their ages, those of six feet in dia» 
meter may be probably some two thousand years old. 
At this rate, the giant tree mentioned above may 
have breasted the tempests of 4000 winters. It 
might have spread abroad its branches before the 
days of Abraham, and invited even Noah himself to 
recline beneath its shade. The hirgest and oldest 
of the cedars (twelve in number) retain little sym- 
metry or beauty. Their majesty is now their great- 
est charm. None of the works of man — not even 
those of Kamac and Baalbec—so impress and awe 
the mind. They are the works not of man, but of 
Ood, — 'Uhe cedars of Lebanon which he hath 
planted." One aged tree, having a defect in its 
trunk near the ground, has thrown out a large, 
strong arm to another twelve feet distant, which, 
perfectly uniting itself with this arm, sustains 
and supports its venerable but infirm compa- 
nion. 

Many other cedars are found in different parts of 
Iiebanon, but no grove so extensive or growth so 
large and venerable as this. 

00MMI88ARIK8 OF SOLOMON. 

These are not mentioned in geographical order, but 
in the order perhaps in which they furnished supplies 
for his household. The rotation of these was — 

1st. From Mount Ephraim. 1 Kings iv. 8. 

2. Verse 9. From the tribe of Dan on the 
western slope of the mountains, and the plain along 
the borders of the Philistines as far as Oaza, in the 
vicinity of which Dr. Bobinson locates Bethhanan. 
Elon is a distant town near Timnath and Ekron. 
Josh. xix. 43. Shaalbim was near Ajalon, Josh, 
xix. 42 ; Judg. i. 35, in Dan. Makas is unknown. 

8d. Verse 10. Socho, twelve miles south from 
Hebron and Hepher, Josh. xvii. 17, in the uttermost 
cities of the children of Judah toward the coast of 
Edom southward, Josh. xv. 14, represents the south- 
east part of Judah. 

4th. Verse 11. Dor, on the coast above Joppa, 
ten miles above Csssarea, and fifteen below Mount 
Carmel, represents the plain of Sharon. 

5th. Verse 12. The entire plain of Esdraelon. 
Abel-Meholah, is referred to the fertile banks of the 
Jordan, near Bethshean. Zartanah was in the same 
region. 1 Kings vii. 46 ; 2 Chron. iv. 17. Jokneam, 
Thenios supposes to have been situated south-west 
from Abel-Meholah, in the mountains over against 
the mouth of the river Jabbok. 

[B. G. 1056— 460se06.] 
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6ih. Verse 18. Kamoth-Oilead and Argob both 
direct us to the river Jabbok, beyond Jordan, on the 
parallel of Shechem. 

7th. Verse 14. Mahanaim represents the dis- 
trict immediately north of Argob. 

8th. Verse 15. Directs us to the country around 
the Waters of Merom. 

9th. Verse 16. Asher represents the northern 
part of Galilee. 

10th. Verse 17. Issachar represents the coun- 
try west of the Jordan, about Bethshean, and oppo- 
site the river Jabbok. 

11th. Verse 18. Benjamin, already known to us. 

12th. Verse 19. The country east and south- 
east of the Sea of Galilee. 



TADMOR, PALMTBA. 

In addition to his military defences in Palestine, 
Solomon built this remarkable city in the desert be- 
tween the Euphrates and Damascus. 1 Kings ix. 18. 
The object of this erection was to protect and control 
the immense caravan trade of the East across the 
desert. The ruins of this city cover an area of ten 
miles in circumference, and consist of vast heaps of 
indiscriminate rubbish, long ranges of colonnades, 
and thousands of prostrate pillars, with foundations 
of edifices and temples, which indicate a magnificence 
rivalling the grandeur of the most renowned cities of 
Greece and Rome. Most of these ruins belong in- 
deed to an age subsequent to that of Solomon. But 
how vast must have been the flow of wealth and 
trade from east to west, that could have reared and 
sustained for centuries such a city in the solitude of 
a desert &r from any other human habitation I 

SZION QEBSB AND ELATH. 

The establishment of these maritime cities at the 
head of the Akabah to control the commerce of the 
East, and the new diversion thus given to the trade 
and commerce of the nation, was another of the 
great national enterprises which characterized the 
reigu of Solomon. The site of these cities can 
hardly be identified, but they must have been near 
together, at the head of the eastern gulf of the Bed 
S^. The distant voyages of his merchantmen from 
these ports to Ophir and unknown cities of the East, 
and immense importations of gold and other precious 
things so enriched the empire that silver became in 
Jerusalem as stones, and King Solomon exceeded all 
the kings of the earth for riches and for wisdom. 

But even Solomon, with all his wisdom, still had 
neither wisdom nor grace sufficient for such pros- 
[A H. 80464-460=8496.] 



perity. 'The luxury, effeminacy, and idoUttry whidi 
tarnished the splendour of his reign, aie themaelvei 
the most expressive commentary that can be gtwa 
upon his own melancholy reflections in the reviev 
of his voluptuous Hfe. ''I looked upon all tke 
works that my hands had wrought, and on the k* 
hour that I had laboured to do ; and, behold, aD 
was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no 
profit under the sun!'' He ended his splendid 
career B. c. 978, in an inglorious old age, and died 
but little lamented by his subjects, having by exces- 
sive exactions exbausted the resources and eneigiei 
of the nation. 

KINGS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL, 978-721 B. a 

Upon the death of Solomon, Rehoboam, the oalj 
son of this king of whom we have any knowledge, 
inherited, at the age of forty-one, that portion of hii 
father's kingdom, the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
which had from the beginning adhered to the honn 
of David and to the religion of their fiithers. The 
indiscretion of this weak and wicked prinoe drove the 
remaining tribes into open revolt under Jeroboam, 
1 Kings xii. 1-20, an ambitious and idolatrous usurp- 
er, whose treasonable intentions before the death of 
Solomon had been clearly manifested, and who had 
been prophetically announced as the future king of 
these tribes, in token of the divine displeasure became 
of the idolatries of Solomon. 1 Kings xi. 26-40. 

The territory of the two tribes under Behoboam 
comprised about one-fourth of the kingdom of 8ok>- 
mon. But the tribe of Levi, refusing to partieipste 
in the idolatry of Israel which Jeroboam introduced 
from Israel, went over to the kingdom of Judib. 
This was also the most populous part of the countiy; 
so that the two kingdoms numertcdSy were more 
equally divided. 

Jeroboam made Shechem the metropolis of hii 
empire ; and more eflectually to alienate his people 
from Jerusalem, and the religious solemnities ci ihii 
city, where their Others worshipped, he institiited 
the worship of the golden calves at Bethel and tt 
Dan, in the two extremities of his kingdom. 1 Ejnp 
xii. 26-33. 

Both kingdoms were more or less addicted to 
idolatry, and in consequence were finallj g^ven over 
to captivity and destruction from a fineign foe; bat 
Israel was particularly distinguished for their rebel* 
lion against Jehovah. Their subsequent history re- 
presents a contest between Jehovah, who ought to 
be ackowledged as their common Lord, and these 
two rebellious kingdoms. Israel was more wedded 

to her idols, and after all mild punishments | roved 
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frnitless, was, at the end of 257 jearSy delivered over 
to captiyity and to utter extermination, as had been 
predicted by Moses and by later prophets. Dent, 
zjyiii. 36 ; 1 Kings xIt. 15 ; Hos. ix. ; Amos v. 

We shall find Providence fitvoorable or adverse 
to the kingdom of Judah, also, according as the peo- 
ple obeyed or transgressed the law ; only here the 
royal fiunily remained unchanged, in accordance with 
the promise given to David. We shall here meet, 
indeed, with many idolatrous and rebellious kings, 
but they are always succeeded by those of better 
views, who put a stop to idolatry, re-establish the 
theocracy in the hearts of their subjects, and by the 
aid of prophets, priests, and Levites, and of the ser- 
vices of the temple, restore the knowledge and 
worship of God. Judah, therefore, though much 
smaller than Israel, continued her national existence 
one hundred and thirty-four years longer; but at 
last, as no durable reformation was produced, she 
experienced the same fate as her sister kingdom, in 
fulfilment of the predictions of Moses and several 
other prophets. Deut xxviii. 36. 

TIRZAH. 

l^nah, the residence of Jeroboam and of his suc- 
cessors for several years, is recognised by Dr. Robin- 
son in an Arab village north of Mount Ebal, at a 
sKort distance, surrounded by immense olive groves. 
It was proverbial for the beauty of its situation, 
SoL Song vi. 4, before it became a royal residence. 

Jeroboam was from Zared or Zaretan, below Beth- 
shean, where Solomon had a brass foundry. 1 Kings 
vii. 46. Up to this city the waters of the Jordan 
set back when they stood and rose up as a heap for 
the passage of the Israelites. Josh. iii. 16. 

The reign of Jeroboam continued two-and-twenty 
years ; during which he built the unknown city of 
Penuel. Twice he received a solemn denunciation 
firom the Lord for his crimes, accompanied by the 
sentence of the utter extermination of his family. 
He died at the age of sixty-three years, b. o. 957, 
afier having acquired an infamous notoriety in all 
time, as Jeroboam the son of Nebat, toJuf made 
hra/d to sin, 1 Kings xii., xiii., xiv. 

REHOBOABll'S BSFINOSD 0ITIX8. 

Forbidden to fight against Israel, Rehoboam took 
care to fortify various' towns about Judah against 
invasion. 2 Chron. xi. 5-13. Etam, mentioned in 
connection with Bethlehem and Tekoah, is supposed 
to be Urtas, near the Pools of Solomon, some two 
miles south-west from Bethlehem, where a flourish- 
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ing Christian settlement has recently been made, to 
test the capabilities of the soil and introduce the 
arts of agriculture. 

Bethzur and Shocho, the scene of the rencontre 
between David and Qoliath, have already been no- 
ticed. Adullam is supposed to have been near Sho- 
cho. It is to be carefully distinguished from the 
cave of the same name. Comp. Oen. xxjviii. 1 ; Josh. 
XV. 35, xii. 15 ; Neh. xi. 30. 

Cbth, the Philistine city, and Ziph, below He- 
bron, the resort of David in his exile, have come 
into frequent notice in bis history. Mareshah is 
located by conjecture a short distance south of £leu- 
thoropolis. Adoraim is still an important village, 
four or five miles south-west from Hebron, bearing 
the name of Dura. 

Lachish is supposed to have been seven miles 
from Eleuthoropolis, and about the same distance 
west from Adoraim. Two hundred and fifty years 
afterward it was besieged by Kabshakeh. 

The position of Azekah is determined by its 
proximity to Shocho, in the history of the combat 
of David with Gk>liath. 1 Sam. xvii. 1. 

Zorah is known to us as the birthplace of Samson, 
on the borders of the plain west of Jerusalem ; and 
Ajalon is that valley in which the ''sun and moon 
were stayed in their course." Josh. x. 12. Zorah 
lies upon a high hill overlooking the plain of Beth- 
shemesh. At the base of the hill is a noble foun- 
tain, firom which the inhabitants obtain their sup- 
ply of water. Dr. Robinson, as he passed it in his 
second journey, observed twelve women toiling up to 
the village with jars of water on their heads, as 3000 
years before the mother of Samson may have done. 

The invasion of Shishak, king of Egypt, occurred 
in the fifth year of the reign of Behoboam, when 
the temple and his own palace were despoiled of 
their treasures. 1 Kings xiv. 25 ; 2 Chron. xii. 

These military defences, however, soon proved of 
little avail against Shishak, king of Egypt, who ad- 
vanced by them all in the fifth year of Behoboam's 
reign, B. o. 973, and even took the city of Jerusa- 
lem without a battle. 2 Chron. xii. 1-13. 

Abijah became the successor of Behoboam, 960 
B. 0. Zemaraim, 2 Chron. xiii. 4, where he addressed 
his army before his victory over Jeroboam, and Je- 
shanah, the scene of his miraculous victories, are 
wholly lost in the oblivion of ages. 2 Chron. xiii. 19. 

Asa, king of Judah, forty-one years from 958 to 
917 B. c, successfully encountered an invading army 
of Ethiopians at Mareshah, one of the fortified cities 
of Behoboam, near Gath, and pursued them to Gerar, 
on the borders of the desert, 2 Chron. xiv. 9-15 ; but 
whether these had come from Sheba, in Southern 
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Arabia, or were now the masters of Egypt, does not 
appear. 

To divert Baasha, the saocessor of Jeroboam, 
B. 0. 956, from warlike measures against him at 
Ramah, he instigated the Syrians from Damascus to 
invade Lirael, who took Dan, now the seat of the 
idolatry of Israel ; thence they extended their con- 
quest down to Cinneroth or Grennesareth, a city long 
lost, situated apparently on a small fertile plain of the 
same name on the west side of the Sea of Galilee, 
midway between the two extremes. From this city 
and plain the lake itself took the name of G^- 
nesaret. 

IJON AND ABEL-BETHMAAOHAH. 

Ijon, now Merj-Agun, meadow of fountainB^ is 
described by Mr. Thompson as ''a small but ele- 
vated and very beautiful plain, sub-circular or oval, 
and so well watered as to appear quite green, even 
in September." It is situated six miles above Dan, 
and west of the road leading up to Balbec, between 
the two ranges of Lebanon. Ijon was taken by 
Tiglath-Pileser about 200 years later. 1 Eliogs xvi. 
29. Abel-Bethmaacha, or Abel Maim, is also iden- 
tified under the name of Abil, in the immediate 
vicinity. They are so situated that their history is 
essentially the same. This town has fiiUen under 
our notice in connection with the rebellion of Absa- 
lom. Here Sheba posted himself after the return 
of David, and was slain. 

THE CTTT or SAMARIA. 

During the reign of Asa, from 958 to 917 b. o., 
several wicked kings ruled over Israel, memorable 
chiefly for their sins. 1 Kings xvi. 6-29. Omri, 
however, the last of these kings, built the renowned 
city of Samaria, 926 b. c, and made it, instead of 
Tirzah, the capital of the kingdom of Israel. 

This city now becomes distinguished in the history 
of the kings of Israel, and of the prophets Elijah 
and Elisha, connected with the various famines of 
the land, the unexpected plenty of Samaria, and the 
several deliverances of the city from the Syrians. 

It continued for two hundred years the seat of 
idolatry and the subject of prophetic denunciations, 
nntil the carrying away of the ten tribes into cap- 
tivity by Shalmaneser. Five hundred years after- 
ward it was taken by John Hyrcanus, and raxed to 
the ground, according to the words of the prophet 
Hie. i. 5, 6. 

Where then was Samaria f The access to it is 
through Shechem, along the verdant valley which 
breaks through the mountains westward, between 
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Ebal and Gerixim. After turning a little to the 
north-west, this valley, at the distance of three or 
four miles, spreads out into a broad circular btsiBy 
five or six miles in diameter, and bounded cm eveiy 
side by mountains. From the plain of this beantifii] 
amphitheatre of mpnn&hijilaflir jjhe jwestenTade^ 
riies «^high hi]^ju)me 400 fee|,_by veixgte ep aeoli ri» 
ti^^n which stood Samaria, commanding a potttaoa 
of great strength and of suipassing-lovelinesi. 

Samaria was taken by the Assyrians B. o. 721, 
after a siege of three years, 2 Kings xviL 5| and 
the inhabitants carried into captivity* Mr. Lsjaid 
found a tablet at Nineveh, having on it the Hehew 
name of Samaria, the house of Omri; and on the 
same tablet the name of Hazael, whom Elijah wsi 
directed to anoint king of Syria. Such wonderful 
evidence do these discoveries give of the truth <rf the 
Scriptures. 

ELIJAH THE TISHBITE, B. 0. 915-896. 

This extraordinary prophet is abruptly introdneed 
to our notice in the reign of Ahab, the wicked king of 
Israel. 1 Kings xvii. In the midst of a most corrupt 
generation, he appears suddenly, of stem and awfbl 
sanctity, like a messenger from heaven to rebuke the 
sins of the court and the nation, as if let down firm 
that fiery chariot by which, when his mission was 
ended, he was conveyed up to heaven wi Aout tasting 
death. He is styled indeed the TiMntej but whether 
a native of Oilead or Galilee is quite uncertain. He 
announces to Ahab a drought of three years withovt 
rain or dew, and immediately withdraws and hidee 
himself by the brook Cherithy the Wady Kej t^^ove 
Jericho, where he is miraculously fed, apparently 
for a year or more, until the brook dries upi Thes 
he retires to Zarephath, the Sarepta of the N^ Teita> 
ment, Luke iv. 26, on the coast of Tyre and Zidoo, 
where he is miraculously sustained through the dis- 
tressing famine that still continues. 

Sarepta is on the coast, seven miles below Zidoe 
and thirteen above Tyre. Some ruins by the beach, 
and higher up on the slope of a hill, a mile 
indicate the site of this ancient town. 



ELIJAH ON MOUNT CARMBL, B. 0. 906. 

Next in order are the exciting scenes of Elijah witb 
Ahab and the prophets of Baal on Mount CarmeL 1 
Kings xviii. 1-21. This is a noble bluff, which juti 
boldly out into the sea forty miles below Tyre, and 
about half of that distance west of Nasareth, from the 
hills of which it is distinctly seen. It forms the most 
conspicuous headland upon all this coast of the Medi- 
terranean. From an elevation of 1500 feet in hei|^t 
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bmkfl almoBt perpendioolvl; down to the water's 
Ige, leftnng onljr a narrow pathwaj around its base 
' tli« coast below. The cbain to which it belongs 
ma off in a soath-east direction across the coontrj, 
rmiiig the soathem limit of the plain of Eadraelon 
id the bonndarf between Samaria and Galilee. 
ifkiag high its head, eorered once with the richest 
irdnre, it greeted the distant marioerwith a cheer- 
il welcome to the Holy Land, which it guarded and 
lomed so well. Badiant with beanty, the " excel' 
oey of Carmel" was often the praise of inspired 
irds. Bnt the "top of Carmel" — withered now — 
naenU bnt a bald and rongh appearance, as if 
riokled with age or smitten of God. 

At the eastern extremity, soar the highest point 
r the whole ridge, several mUea inland, we roust lo- 
ite the Bublime'scene of the conflict of Elijah with 
le prophets of Baal and Astarte. 

The scene of the solitaty prophet of the Iiord 
ending around the altar for a bumtHjffering on this 
lonntain, and challenging all the prc^hets of Baal, 
ight handred and fifty-eiz in number, to dedde who 
I Qod by calling down fire from heaven to consume 
M victim ; the frantic and vaio cries of the blae pro- 
heti; the brief prayer of the prophet oS the Lord, 
nd the immediate and impresuve answer; the ex- 
imiiDation of the prophets of Baal ; the prayer of 
Uijah for the relief of the dreadful drought and fe- 
line, and the immediate anawer of abundance of 
lin; all conspire to form a spectacle of soblimity 
sMorn equalled in the stem and awful manifcsta- 
ons of Divine Power. 1 Rings xviii. 21-46. 

njQHT or THE PBOPHKT 

Elijah, this man of God wlw, when sought out by 
ihab and devoted to death, stood fearlessly before 
be enraged m(»iarch, and slew his prophets, now flies 
t the threat of Jecebel the queen down the whole 
ingth of the country, 100 miles or more, to the 
ssert of Beersheba. Here, after recruiting his 
nated energies, he continues bis flight 150 miles 
wther across the great and terrible wilderness, quite 
Sinai aod Horeb. Hence the Lord rebnkes and 
eaaanres the desponding [wophet, and sends him on 

long journey, 350 or 400 miles to Damasons, be- 
ond Palestine, to anoint Haaael king over that 
oontry. On his way be finda Elisba at Abel- 
feholab, in the valley of the Jordan, eight or ten 
liles below ScythopoUs or Bethshean, and anoints 
im to be a prophet of the Lord. 1 Kings xix. 16, 19. 

INVASION or BSNBADAD, B. C. 002. 

The place of Benhadad's first defeat, 1 Kings zz. 
10 [A. H. «H«-)-«0=S40a.] 



1-21, is not specified. The second, in the year fol- 
lowing, was at Aphek, six miles east of the Sea of 
Tiberias, a strong fortress on a mountain overlook- 
ing a great plain on the north. Here now ths 
children of Israel pitched agunst Benhadad " lilu 
two little flocks of kids, bnt the Syrians filled tha 
conotiy," who, to the number of 127,000, seven 
days afterward, filled the oonntry with their dead 
bodies. 1 Kings xx. 21-48. 

NASOTH AT JIZBXEL, B. C. 897. 

Jeireel, where Ahab had a summer palace, the 
scene of the tragical death of Naboth, 1 Kings xxi. 
1-17, was situated on the heights which form the 
western eztvemi^ of the mountains of Qilboa, twenty 
miles north by east from Samaria. It is now a poor 
village on a magnificent site for a city, commanding a 
wide and noble view of the mountains of Samaria OB 
the south of Carmel, and the great phun of Bsdnahm 
on the west, and the mountains of Galilee on tho 
north, while to the east are seen Bashaa and Gilead, 
beyond the Jordan. 

The disastrous alliance of Jehoshaphat with Abab, 
the prophetic denuoclatbn against the allies, thwr 
defeat, and the death of Ahab at Ram oth-G Head, 
are detailed in 2 Kings xxii., 2 Chron. xviii. With 
Bomoth-Gilead we have become acquainted, page 68. 
Fourteen years after this, Joram, like his fether 
Ahab, was wounded in an attempt to recover this 
place. 2 Kings viii. 28. And here Jehu was pro- 
claimed and anointed king, from whence be went to 
Jeireel and executed the extenninating decree of 
heaven against the house of Ahab. 1 Kings zzii. 
17-25; 2 Kings ix. 18. Thus in the retributive 
jnsdce of God, the dogs, according to the denunoi^ 
tion of the prophet, licked the blood of Ahab, in 
ptatlihitunl for the dogs having licked the blood of 
Nahoth, not in the ^tot ahere they licked up the blood 
of Naboth, as it is expressed in 1 Kings xxi. 10. 
This was at Jecreel, hut the blood of Ahab was 
washed out and licked up at the pool of Samaria, 
1 Kings ixii. 38, twenty miles distant. The inter- 
view with Klijah at Carmel was b tbe ninth year of 
Ahab's reign. The denuDciation of the prophet on 
the death of Ahab was nine years later. 

During the reign of Ahab, Homer flourished 
among the Greeks. 

jehoshaphat's selivksanci, b. c. 897. 

The kingdom of Jehoshaphat waa invaded by a 
formidable army of the tribes east of the Dead Sea 
1 Kings xxii. 41-49 ; 2 Chron. zz. The cliff of Zii 
[D.C.tOGO-UO=IHM.] 
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is understood to be the difficult and perilous pass of 
Engedi. The ascent of some 1500 feet is made by 
sigsags along projecting shelyes of rocks, smooth 
and slippery as glass, often at the steepest angle 
practicable for horses. Seen from below, it seems 
utterly impassable. And yet ancient armies have 
often passed and repassed these frightful clifb } and 
loaded camels frequently pass them in safety. 

The miraculous deliverance of the pious king from 
these inyaders, by their mutual slaughter, occurred 
in the wilderness of Tekoa, here called Israel. 

The yalley of Berachah, (benediction,) through 
which the army returned with joy, and offering 
blessings to the Lord, is a beautiful valley two miles 
west from Tekoa, and three southwest of the Frank 
Mountain, and south of Bethlehem and Etham. On 
the east side of this valley are extensive ruins, cover- 
ing three or four acres, consisting of several cisterns 
and some large substructures. 2 Chron. xz. 1-30. 

Jehoshaphat concluded his virtuous reign of twen- 
ty-five years, 893 b. o. The translation of Elijah 
occurred three or four years previous to the death of 
Jehoshaphat, B. c. 897. 2 Kings ii. 

The kingdom of Judah had now continued eighty- 
five years,, during which time it had made rapid ad- 
vances. From this period it continually degene- 
rated, and finally lost all its power. This disastrous 
degeneracy began with- the marriage of Jehoram, son 
of Jehoshaphat, with Athaliah, the daughter of 
Aiiab and Jezebel. 

ELISHA THE PROPHET, B. 0. 896-838. 

The mantle of Elijah has already fallen upon 
Elisha, whose life is filled up with incidents as ex- 
traordinary almost as that of his predecessor, and 
more crowded- with the displays of his miraculous 
power, a brief summary of which is here subjoined. 

Elisha, son of Shaphat of Abel-Meholah, was called 
to hold the office of prophet during the reign of Je- 
horam, B. c. 896. Elijah was taken up to heaven 
in a chariot of fire the same year, and Elisha was 
now the prophet of Israel. 2 Kings ii. 11. Elisha 
wrought many miracles: 

1. He smote the Jordan with Elijah's mantle and 
divided the waters. 2 Kings ii. 14. 

2. He healed the iraters of Jericho by throwing 
•alt into them. 2 Kings ii. 21. 

3. He caused bears to destroy the mocking chil- 
dren at Bethel. 2 Kings ii. 24. 

4. He supplied the armies of Judah, Israel, and 
Edom with water, when perishing with thirst. 2 
Kings iii. 8-20. 

5. He multiplied the widow's oil. iv. 1-7. 

[A. M. 8046+460=r 8406. ] 



6. He promised a son to the Shunammite. iv. 16. 

7. He healed the leprosy of Naaman. v. 1-15. 

8. He transferred the leprosy to his servant Qe- 
haii. V. 27. 

9. He made an iron aze-head to swim. vi. 6. 

10. He disclosed the secret counsels of Benhadad, 
the Syrian king, to Jehoram, the king of Israel 
vi. 8-12. 

11. He smote the Syrian army with blindnesi 
while dwellbg at Dothan. vi. 18. 

12. He promised abundant provisions during Uie 
siege of Samaria, vii. 1, 2. 

13. He healed the pottage at Oilgal. iv. 41. 

14. He fed one hundred men with twenty kaves. 
iv.42. 

15. He restored the Shunammite's son. iv. 18-^7. 

16. He foretold a seven years' famine, viii. 1. 

17. He foretold the death of Benhadad, viil 10; 
and 

18. The accession of Hazael. viii. 13. 

19. He sent to anoint Jehu king. iz. 1-3. 

20. On his deathbed he promised to Joash three 
victories over the Syrians, xiti. 19. 

After Elisha's burial a corpse was hastily thrown 
into his sepulchre, and immediately life was re- 
stored, xiii. 21. 

Elisha filled the office of prophet in Israel for 
fifty-eight years. 

In his frequent travels from Oilgal to Garmel lie 
is hospitably entertained by the wife of the lidi 
Shunammite, to whom he gives promise, B. c. 8W, 
of a son, whom he afterward raises from the deid. 
2 Kings iv.y B. o. 891. Shunem (in Cant vL 13, Shu- 
lam) was built upon the western extremity of Her- 
mon, near four miles noi*th of Jezreel, and, like thii 
city, commanded a noble view of Carmel and the in- 
tervening plain of Esdraelon, and overlooked die 
deep broad valley of Jesreel, between Hermon tnd 
Oilboa. Here the Philistines were encamped b^nre 
the battle with Saul and Jonathan. 1 Sam. zxviL4. 
This was also the native place of the fair Abishagf 
the last of the wives of David. 1 Elings i. 3. 

Ibleam and Our, mentioned in the flight of Alia- 
ziah from Jezreel to Megiddo, are lost irrecoveraUj* 
Megiddo is five or six miles west of Jesreel. Theee 
towns seem to have been intervening stations. 

DAMA80U8. 

In the histories of Elisha, Hazael, and Naaaiaa, 
the mention of this city oocurs so frequently thftt 
this seems the appropriate place to notice the an- 
cient and renowned city of Damascus, which from 

the time of Abraham to the con version of Piral bj 
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)D of the vibion of Ood that fell upon him just 
out its gates, Acts ix. 6 ; xxii. 10, fidls under fre- 
it notice in the historical incidents of the Sorip- 
). Lying out upon the desert, east of the moun- 
( of Lebanon, in the great line of trade and of 
il between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, 
ntermediate station between the east and the 
, caravans innumerable have continued for 4000 
s to unlade at her gates, as they do yet, the 
th of the East; and armies without number 
; encamped without on her plains, or swept in 

OTer her, pursuing and pursued, in the flush 
onquest or frenzy of defeat. The armies of 
iveh and Babylon, of Egypt and of Israel, of 
)ce and Rome, who in long succession marshalled 
ams their hosts at Damascus, have passed away 

the empires to which they belonged. But this 
erable city still stands out upon the desert like an 
ient pillar, lone and lofty, amid the waste of ages, 
he city, surrounded by a vast plain, lying at an 
ation of 2237 feet above the level of the sea, is 
centre of a charming oasis formed by those 
ent rivers of Damascus, Abana and Pharpar. 
iding on a distant eminence, you look down on a 
id of foliage, fruit, and blossoms, whose hues, by 
rast with the barren mountains and the yellow 
of the desert which encloses it, seem brighter 
i those of all other gardens in the world. Through 
oasis, following for miles the course of the river, 
Damascus. It is said of Mohammed that, when 
eheld this enchanting scene, he exclaimed, " Man 
have but one paradise: I will not enter this 
w, lest I should have none above." 
he rivers of Damascus, Abana and Pharpar, as in 
days of Naaman the Syrian leper, are still cele- 
ed as being the life and pride of the city. The 
na springs from two principal sources in Anti- 
mon, a few miles north-west of the city, and 
les down, three thousand feet, to the plains be- 
Here it is conducted, by canals and aqueducts 
tmerable, to every part of the city and its suburbs, 
I their orchards and gardens, diffusing every- 
re its refreshing waters and the verdure, fra- 
ice, and beauty of perpetual spring. It is finally 
•rbed in the marshy lakes some miles east of the 
The lower fountain, at Fijeh, rushes out from 
base of a towering spur of Anti-Lebanon, a vast, 
etuous, roaring torrent; the higher, springs from 
autiful little lake farther on,. among the moun- 
B at the south-west angle of the plain of Zeba- 
f. A recent traveller describes this peaceful lake 
lumbering in the bosom of the mountain, where 
Tystal waters are covered with waterfowl, and its 
ks lined with droves of mountain goats. 
[A.M. 804H-4M— 8496.] 



The Pharpar rises high on the eastern slope of 
Mount Hermon, and, like the Abana, sweeps across 
the rich but almost deserted plain, at the distance of 
about nine miles south of Damascus, and loses itself 
in a lake on the border of the great desert. One of 
its sources is a singular syphon fountain, which at 
certain seasons of the year sends out a large volume 
of water of a blood-red color, together with quanti- 
ties of fish. A canal from the Pharpar waters a 
section of the plain within three miles of Damascus. 

Damascus has still a population of 150,000 inhabit- 
ants or more, and a long street, called <' Straight," 
as in the days of St. Paul. Acts ix. 11. 

Th€ chronological table gives the dates of the 
parallel reigns of the kings of Judah and Israel, 
with a reference to the leading incidents of their 
history, which is given in detail in the second books 
of Kings and Chronicles. Without attempting to 
construct a history of the two kingdoms, we must 
limit ourselves to a brief notice of such localities and 
countries as occur in the progress of the history, 
which have been already mentioned. 

VALLST or SALT 

Amaaiah, 825 b. o., gains a victory over Edom m 
the Valley of Salt. 2Kingsxiv.7; 2 Cbron. xxv. 11. 
One extraordinary valley of salt in the north of 
Syria has been already mentioned. This we find in 
the site of the cities of the plain, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea. At the south-western 
angle of this sea is an immense mountain of crys- 
tallised rock salt, often presenting precipices forty or 
fifty feet high, and several hundred feet in length, 
of pure crystallized fossil salt. The mountain ex- 
tends into the interior five or six miles. 

Lieut. Lynch found here a pillar of salt standing 
out in advance of the mountain, and near the water's 
edge, resting on a rounded pedestal forty or sixty 
feet above the level of the sea, itself also forty feet 
in height. Possibly this may have given rise to the 
traditionary legend which relates that the pillar of 
salt into which Lot's wife was changed continues to 
this day. Josephus says of it, << I have seen it, and 
it remains to this day." Antiq. i. c. 12. Clement 
of Rome, of the same age, also affirms that it con- 
tinued at that time, a memorial of the divine dis- 
pleasure. Epist. ad. Cor. c. ii. 

8SLAH, JOKTHEEL, OR PXTRA. 

• 

In the same expedition, Amasiah also took this re- 
markable city, 2 Kings xiv. 7, the most extraordinary 
and mysterious of which we have any knowledge. 

[B. 0.1056—460=606.1 
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It is in the mountains of Edom, at the base of 
Mount Hor, on the east side, in a vast, deep, and 
gloomy pit in the earth, a mile in length and half a 
mile in width, with precipitous walls of rode from 
400 to 600 or 700 feet in height on erery side. On 
the east of the city, a narrow cleft in the frails opens 
out a passage by a gradual ascent to the summit of 
the heights above, sometimes not more than ten or 
twelve feet in width, between the rough and frown- 
ing walls on each side, which seem ready to collapse 
and crush the traveller, or imbed him in their bosom. 
This frightful pass is the principal line of communi- 
cation with the city. On the north and the south, 
the breastwork of rocks opens a single pass through 
which a camel can with great difficult find his way 
into the city. 

One small stream runs down the eastern pass, by 
which the city was supplied with water. Grooves 
are everywhere cut around the sides of the walls, to 
collect every drop of the precious treasure which 
trickles down their sides, and to convey it off to cis- 
terns and reservoirs for the use of the inhabitants. 
Many of these reservoirs, cut in the solid rock, still 
remain in a good state of preservation. 

The area at the bottom, in whole or in part, was 
occupied with the buildings and streets and public 
promenades of this ancient metropolis, of which only 
one solitary palace ren ins. It is square, and about 
thirty-five paces along each side. 

The front toward the north was ornamented with 
a row of columns, four of which are standing. An 
open piazza, back of the colonnade, extends the whole 
length of the building. A noble arch, thirty-five or 
forty feet high, leads to one of the apartments. 
The building is called by the Arabs, << Pharaoh's 
house." 

But the most wonderful remains of this ancient 
city are the excavations in the perpendicular facings 
of the rocks which enclose it. The city seems ac- 
tually to have been carried on the sides for several 
hundred feet up these perpendicular walls of solid 
rock, out of which innumerable apartments, of every 
conceivable form and size, have been chiselled for 
the service of men. 

It is generally conceded that these excavations 
were not merely depositories for the dead, but were 
used also for private dwellings, for theatres and 
temples. 

Many of these apartments are adorned in front 
with curious ornamental work, facades, columns, and 
statues all hewn out of the rock, and still adhering 
as a part of it Both nature and art combine to 
lend a strange charm, like a scene of enchantment| 
to these wonderful ruins. 

[A. M. 804«+460=8496.] 



No locality among the wonderful remains of an« 
tiquity probably has been the subject of such exag> 
gerated description as this fiimous city of Petra. Tlie 
site is indeed the most extraordinary perhaps that wis 
ever chosen for a great city. The woriks of nature and 
of art are strange, beautiful, stupendous; but the de- 
scriptions which have fallen under our notice are 
deeply tinged with the colorings of a poetic fimey. 

''Nothing contributes so much to Uie almost 
gical effect of some of these monuments as the 
and various colours of the rock out of which, or, 
more properly, in which they are formed. 

'< Many of them are adorned with such a profu- 
sion of the most lovely and brilliant colours as, I 
believe, it is quite impossible to describe. Bed, 
purple, yellow, azure or sky-blue, black, and white, 
are seen in the same mass distinctly in succeanve 
layers, or blended so as to form every shade and 
hue of which they are capable — as brilliant and as 
soft as they ever appear in flowers or in the plumage 
of birds, or in the sky when illuminated by the most 
glorious sunset. The red perpetually shades into 
pale, or deep rose or flesh-colour. The purple is 
sometimes very dark, and again approaches the hue 
of the lilac or violet. 

" The white, which is often as pure as snow, is 
occasionally just dashed with blue or red. Tlie 
blue is usually the pale azure of the clear sky or of 
the ocean, but sometimes has the deep and poeulitr 
shade of the clouds in summer when agitated bj t 
tempest." 

The opening on the east is adorned by two splendid 
fiiyades; farther up, in one of its gloomy r ece sse s 
among the tombs, is a vast theatre, capable of seat- 
ing five thousand spectators ; and fiirther still is the 
most attractive of these ruins, the treasury of Fhar 
raoh. It is an immense temple cut out of the facing 
of the rock, with a front highly ornamented, exhibit- 
ing an exquinte piece of architecture. The pinnade 
of the temple, at the height of a hundred feet, is 
surmounted by a beautiful urn. 

On the mountain west of the town there is also t 
xnMt temple ; the front of it is forty-eight paces ht 
length, and adorned with eight immense columns. 
The temple stands upon one of the highest, wildest 
crags of the mountain, the sides of which have been 
hewn down and carried away. So that the temirie 
stands a single piece of carved work, chiselled out of 
the mountain — a stupendous work of an unknowa 
people, at an age equally unknown. 

This mysterious and devoted city and country wis 
frequently the subject of prophetic denuneiatioBS^ 
which are strikingly fulfilled in the gloomy desda- 
tions of Petra. Isa. xxxiv. ; Jer. xlix. ; Eaek. zzxr. 

[B. C. 1066-.46a=60d.] 
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It was a oitj of great streDgth and of vast trade, 
lereral oenturiea before the Christiaii era. It was 
ioBrishing, and the seat of a biahoprio, in the third 
oeatnry. But idl knowledge of it had for centoriea 
been totally lost until within the last forty years ; 
BBce which time it has been fully explored and de- 
Kiibed by many travellers. 

Sofm after his victory over Edom, and the capture 
of Selah, Awiaiiah challenged Jehoash, king of Is- 
nel, to battle, in consequence of the murders and 
robberies committed by the troops whom he had dis- 
mused; and was himself overcome and taken pri- 
aooer at Bethshemesh. 

Amamah wss restored to his throne, but Jerusa- 
lem was, at the same time, taken ; its walls were 
broken down in part, and the treasures of the tem- 
ple, and of the king's house, carried away to Sama- 
lia. 2 Eongs xiv. 8-14. Several years after this he 
WIS assassinated at Lachish. 

AZARIAH, KING OF JUDAH. B. 0. 809. 

Under Azariah, called also Uzziah, Judah had a 
mson of prosperity, during his long reign of half a 
oe&tury. 2 Chron. xxvi. 7. 

Nothing is known of Gur-Baal and the Mehunims, 
o?er whom Uzziah, b. o. about 800, gained a victory. 
Jtbneh, now Tebna, was in the northern part of 
Philistia, nearly west of Ekron, midway between it 
Hid the sea. 

2 Elings xvi. 9. Kir, where Tiglath-Pileser colo- 
nised the inhabitants of Damascus, 738 b. c, was on 
tbe river Kir, which enters into the Caspian Sea, in 
the north-eastern division of his kingdom, the most 
remote from Damascus, and yet the native country 
of the Syrians. Amos ix. 7. Jahn remarks that << a 
people of foreign aspect, called Usbecks, dwell there 
tt this time, who may be the descendants of these 
captives.^' 

CAPTURE or SAMARIA AND END OF THE KINGDOM 
or ISRAEL. B. 0. 721. 

Shalmaneser^ king of Assyria, 721 b. o., and 257 
jrears afler the revolt of the ten tribes, took Samaria, 
af^ a siege of three years, and destroyed it, 2 Kings 
xvii., and the kingdom of Israel. The captives of Is- 
rael he transferred to Halah and Habor. The latter 
SI a river of Mesopotamia, the Ghebar of Ezekiel, and 
the Chaboras of profane history. It is a tributary of 
the Euphrates, with which it unites some 800 miles 
above Babylon, and 100 below Tiphsah or Thapsa- 
cuB, and 800 west from Bagdad. Near its junction 
with the Euphrates^ and on the opposite shores of 
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the river was Carchemish, and perhaps Calno, the 
pride and boast of Assyrian conquest. Isa. x 9. 
This river has two principal branches, which unite 
about fifty miles above Carchemish : one is the Ha- 
bor, the other bears still the name of Al Halih and 
Halah ; and the country on its banks is called by 
Ptolemy Gauzamiit, ''When, therefore, in the 
very places where it is most probable that the Is- 
raelites were deposited, we find every name recorded 
in Scripture so little changed in the lapse of centu- 
ries, it is reasonable to believe that we have ascer- 
tained the locality in which the captives from Sa- 
maria were placed." 



rOREIQN COLONISTS IN SAMARIA. 

Cutha, one of the provinces from which colonists 
were sent to settle in Samaria, has been discovered 
by Major Rawlinson, as he believes, in latitude 32^ 
41', longitude 44'' 42', some 150 or 200 miles below 
Carchemish and Calno, and 15 miles from Babylon. 

Arpad, 2 Kings xviii. 84, must have been an im- 
portant city of Syria, the capital of an unknown pro- 
vince near Hamath. Dr. Robinson makes it identi- 
cal with Arvad on the coast, to which Winer objects. 

Sepharvaim is located below Babylon, near the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. Irah, yet 
unknown, is to be sought for in this region of Meso- 
potamia. 2 Kings xviii. 34, xix. 13 ; Isa. xxxvii. 18. 

Henah appears to have been a city of Mesopota- 
mia, but no more is known of it, or of Ivah or Avah. 
2 Kings xviii. 84, xix. 13, xvii. 24 ; Isa. xxxvii. 18. 

Calnah, the same as Calne and Calno, is located 
by some writers on the Euphrates, 300 miles above 
Babel, at the junction of the river Chaboras, and on 
the south bank of this river, opposite the more 
modem city of Charchemish on the north bank. 

But other authorities in great numbers find Cal- 
nah to be identical with the Ctesiphon of pro&ne 
history, on the banks of the Tigris, twenty miles 
below Bagdad, and more than 200 below Nineveh, 
sixty north from Babel. 

A few miles west of the sources of Habor, and 
north-east from its junction with the Euphrates, 
stands the ruined but well-known town of Haran or 
Hara, the Chamae of ancient geographers, possibly 
the residence of Abraham before his final remove to 
the land of promise ; so that some of his descendants 
in their captivity may have been transferred to that 
very city which their great ancestor left 1300 years 
before, to establish his posterity, the chosen people 
of God, in that good land from which they, by rea- 
son of their sins, had been expelled by the enemy, 
into whose hands they had been delivered by the 
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Gkxl of Abraham their father. From these localities 
it would seem that the captiTes of Israel were trans- 
ferred to the central parts of Mesopotamia, and in 
the very heart of the empire of Assyria, even to 
Nineveh itself. 



APPROACH OF THE ASSYRIANS TO JERUSALIM. 

B. C. 718. 

The prophet Isaiah has sketched with nnriyalled 
spirit and power the approach of this proud invader 
toward Jerusalem. He is seen advancing from the 
north-east; and his progress may be easily traced 
npon the map as described by the prophet. The 
language of the prophet is that of an eyewitness, 
describing at the moment what he actually sees. 
The enemy is first seen in the frontiers of Judah at 
Aiath, the same as Ai, after the fall of Jericho, the 
first place conquered by the Israelites in taking pos- 
session of the land. 

They move on through Migron, now unknown. 
At Micbmash, still nearer on the slope of the steep 
valley, between this place and Geba, which was the 
scene of Jonathan's heroic exploit in surprising the 
camp of the Philistines, 1 Sam. xiv., he has laid up 
his carriages, stores, and baggage, because of this 
difficult pass. In Oeba, beyond the pass, he has 
taken up his lodging for the night. The neighbour* 
ing towns are filled with consternation. Ramah, in 
the distance on the west, though not in the line of 
march, is afraid. Gibeah of Saul, nearer to the city, 
has fled. Other towns in the neighbourhood raise 
their cry of distress and alarm. Oallim, near by, 
but no longer known, is about to raise her cry of 
distress until it shall be heard at Laish, Dan, in the 
remotest part of the land. Ah, poor AnathothI 
Over this the prophet raises his exclamation. This 
Levitical city, the native place of Jeremiah, lie* :n 
Benjamin, directly in the line of the enemy's march, 
on a broad hill, four miles from Jerusalem. The 
inhabitants of Madmena and Ckbim, no longer 
known, nowhere else mentioned, flee. The next re- 
move brings the enemy in full view of the city. At 
Nob, on Mount Olivet, just north of its summit, he 
stands and shakes his hand in defiance against the 
mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem. 

VINEYEH AT THE OVERTHROW OF THE KINGDOM 

OF ISRAEL, B. C. 721. 

This ancient city, now the capital of Assyria, has 
been noticed in another place, page 24. But the 
extraordinary discoveries which have been made, 
and are still in progress there, are of such interest 
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and importance as to require a distinct notice. Nine 
veh had fiiUen into profound oblivion as early era 
as the beginning of authentic history. Xenophoo 
400 B. c, and Herodotus, the father of history, Wi^ 
ytkn earlier, know nothing of Nineveh. And jb 
this venerable city, after having lain in its nnknowi 
grave 2500 years, has been disclosed, within a ke% 
years, to the searching eye of the antiquary, wi^ iti 
palaces, its temples, and its idols. Even its myate 
rious arrow-headed characters, which have best 
shrouded in inscrutable mystery, and in which wen 
carved the chronicles of that city, have revealed 
at last their hidden meaning, and read out to the 
world the strange and stirring story of this loiig' 
lost city. 

These discoveries at Nineveh clearly indicate that 
the Assyrians had made advances in civilization aad 
the fine arts, as well as in wealth and power, hi be* 
yond the culture which has usually been ascribed to 
this remote age. Their sculptures exhibit singular 
grandeur and boldness of conception. The body and 
limbs of their statues are admirably portrayed, with 
the muscles and bones strongly developed. Tfadr 
bas-reliefs are executed with wonderful spirit and ez* 
pression. Their paintings are skilfully executed 
anl highly coloured. M. Botta and Mr. Layiid, 
on opening these chambers of imagery in the palaM 
of Nineveh, found the warriors and their attire p0^ 
trayed in glaring colours, exactly as Esekiel had taei 
and described them 2500 years before, clothed moit 
gorgeously, horsemen riding upon horses. Then 
were men portrayed upon the wall — ^the images of 
the Chaldeans painted in vermilion, ''girdled wA 
girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire 
upon their heads, all of them princes to look to." 
Ezek. xxiii. 15. 

Entire halls of vast dimensions are found, wHk 
their walls overspread with these rich and goi^geoai 
paintings and splendid bas-reliefs. Ivory is abo 
found in great abundance, and very curioodj 
wrought. Glass vases, of very delicate stmctme, 
were manufactured in Nineveh long before the period 
to which the discovery of glass is assigned. The 
pulley, too, and arch were found, at a period long 
anterior to that to which they have been heretofore 
ascribed. It is evident that the art of embroiderf 
was carried to great perfection. Assyria, as wi 
learn from Ezekiel, had commerce with Tyre, and 
thence obtained blue cloths, and broidered work, 
and chests of rich apparel. All these sculptures in* 
dicate that the garments worn, especially those of 
the king, were richly embroidered. The ruins indk 
cate great wealth and power, together with a higfa 
degree of perfection in the fine arts. Even tkeii 
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instniments are inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
rifalling in beantj similar specimens of modem art 
ind skill. A vast quantify of small articles in cor- 
nelian, agate, and marble, beantifull j polished, have 
alsD been disooTcred. 

Enormous winged lions, and bulls with human 
iwads, guarding the portals of the palaces, have been 
oeavated, overspread with their mysterious signs. 
The walls of the palace themselves are covered with 
pictorial representations, carved with surprising skill 
and form, setting forth the exploits of the kings who 
niied these halls ; and obelisks and slabs in great 
immbers are found, filled with the history of these 
kings, recorded in the strange cuneiform characters 
of their extraordinary language. 

All the figures indicate great physical develop- 
ment, animal propensities very strongly marked, a 
odm, settled ferocity, a perfect nonchalance amid 
the most terrible scenes ; no change of feature takes 
place, whether the individual is inflicting or expe- 
riencing horrid suffering. '' Their bows also dash 
the young men to pieces ; they have no pity on the 
fruit of the womb; their eye doth not spare children." 
'' The pictures are very remarkable as indicating 
the entire absence of the higher mental and moral 
qualities, and the exuberance of the brutal part of 
man's nature. At the same time, there is not want- 
ing a certain consciousness of dignity and of inherent 
power. There is a tranquil energy and fixed deter- 
mination, which will not allow the beholder to feel 
my contempt for these stem warriors." 

These paintings are a faithful delineation of the 
oharacter of the Assyrians, as sketched by the pen 
of inspiration: ''They are terrible and dreadful; 
fteir judgment and their dignity shall proceed of 
themselves." '' And they shall scoff at the kings, 
and the princes shall be a scorn unto them ; they 
ahall deride every stronghold, for they shall heap up 
dust (a mound) and take it." Hab. i. 10. 

These records and representations assume peculiar 
Importance from the confirmation which they give 
to the prophecies and records of the Scriptures. 
From the revelations of these ancient chronicles we 
learn that the king who built the palace of Khorsa- 
bad was Shalmaneser himself, who carried Israel 
away captive ; and that the builder of the palace of 
Koyounjik was the Sennacherib of Scripture, the in- 
vader of Judah, whose army was slain by the breath 
of the Almighty whom he defied. 

For the results of these most interesting disco- 
veries we are chiefly indebted to Major Rawlinson, 
who gives in the following words a summary of his 
researches: — ''I have succeeded in determinately 
identifying the Assyrian kings of the lower dy- 
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nasty, whose palaces have been recently excavated 
in the vicinity of Mdsul ; and I have obtained from 
the annals of those kings contemporary notices of 
events which agree in the most remarkable way with 
the statements preserved in sacred and proCane 
history. 

''The king who built the palace of Khorsabad, 
excavated by the French, is named Sargina, (the 
Sargon of Isaiah ;) but he also bears, in some of 
the inscriptions, the epithet of Shalmaneser, by 
which title he was better known to the Jews. In 
the first year of his reign, he came up against the 
city of Samaria (called Samarina) and the tribes of 
the country of Beth-Homri, (Omri being the name 
of the founder of Samaria. 1 Kings xvi. 16, &c.) 
He carried off into captivity, in Assyria, 27,280 
families, and settled in their places colonists brought 
from Babylonia, appointing prefects to administer 
the country, and imposing the same tribute which 
had been paid to former kings. The only tablet at 
Khorsabad which exhibits this conquest in any de- 
tail, (Plate Ixx.,) is unfortunately much mutilated. 
Should Monsieur de Saulcy, however, whom the 
French are now sending to Assyria, find a duplicate 
of Shalmaneser's annals in good preservation, I 
think it probable that the nafte of the king of 
Israel may yet be recovered. 

" In the second year of Shalmaneser's reign, he 
subjugated the kings of Libnah(?) and Khazita, 
(the Gadytis of Herodotus,) who were dependent 
upon Egypt ; and, in the seventh year of his reign, 
he received tribute direct from the king of that 
country, who is named Pirhu, probably for Pha- 
raoh, the title by which the kings of Egypt were ever 
known to the Jews and other Semitic nations. This 
punishment of the Egyptians by Sargon or Shalma- 
neser, is alluded to in the 20th chapter of Isaiah. 

" Among the other exploits of Shalmaneser found 
in his annals, are the conquest of Ashdod, also 
alluded to in Isaiah xx. 1, and his reduction of the 
neighbouring city of Jamnai, called Jabneh or Jam- 
neh in the Bible ; Jamnaan in Judith, and Va/a^ca 
by the Greeks. 

" I now go on to the annals of Sennacherib. This 
is the king who built the great palace of Koyounjik, 
which Mr. Layard has been recently excavating. He 
was the son of Sargina or Shalmaneser, and his 
name, expressed entirely by monograms, may have 
been pronounced Sennachi-riba. The events, at any 
rate, of bis reign, place beyond the reach of dispute 
his historic identity. 

" The inhabitants of Palestine had risen against 
their King Padiya, and the officers who had been 
placed in authority over them, on the part of the 
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Ajwyrian monarch, and had driven th«m out of the 
proyince, obliging them to take refuge with Heie- 
kiahj king of Jerusalem, the capital citj of Judea. 
The rebels then sent for assistance to the kings of 
Egypt, and a large army of horse and foot marched 
to their assistance, under the command of the king 
of Pelusium.(?) Sennacherib at once proceeded to 
meet Uiis army, and fighting an action with them in 
the vicinity of the city of Allaku, (f ) completely de- 
feated them. He made many prisoners also, whom 
he executed, or otherwise disposed of. Padiya then 
returned from Jerusalem, and was reinstated in his 
goyemment. In the mean time, howeyer, a quarrel 
arose between Sennacherib and Heiekiah on the 
subject of tribute. Sennacherib ravaged the open 
country, taking ^'all the fenced ciUes of Judah," 
and at last threatened Jerusalem. Heaekiah then 
made his submission, and tendered to the king of 
Assjrria, as tribute, 30 talents of gold, 300 talents of 
silver, the ornaments of the temple, slaves, boys 
and girls, and men-servants and maid-servants, for 
the use of the palace. All these things Sennache- 
rib received. After which he detached a portion of 
Hezekiah's villages, and placed them in dependence 
on the cities which had been foithful to him, such 
as Hebron, Ascalotj, and Cadytis. He then retired 
to Assyria. 

''Now this is evidently the campaign which is 
alluded to in Scripture. 2 Kings xviii. 13-17. The 
agreement, at any rate, between the record of the 
sacred historian and the contemporary chronicle of 
Sennacherib, which I have here copied, extends even 
to the number of the talents of gold and silver 
which were given as tribute. 

'' One of the most interesting matters connected 
with this discovery of the identity of the Assyrian 
kings, is the prospect, amounting almost to a cer- 
tainty, that we must have in the bas-reliefs of Khor- 
sabad and Kouyunjik representations from the chisels 
of contemporary artists, not only of Samaria, but 
that of Jerusalem, which contained the temple of 
Solomon. I have already identified the Samaritans 
among the group of captives portrayed upon the 
marbles of Khorsabad, and, when I shall have accu- 
rately learned the locality of the different bas-reliefii 
that have been brought from Kouyunjik, I do not 
doubt but that I shall be able to point out the bands 
of Jewish maidens who were delivered to Sennache- 
rib, and perhaps to distinguish the portraiture of the 
humbled Hezckiah." 

Mr. Layard has actually found, at Kouyunjik, the 
archives of the empire — " the records," " the house 
of the rolls," to which reference is several times had 
in the book of Ezra, iv. 15 ; vi. 1, &c. These are 
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found to be tablets of tenra-cotta, in. great nninben 
the writings of which are as pei&et aa when th 
tablets were first stamped. 

Among the ruins, Layard has also feund the naai 
of Jonah inscribed. But his crowning disoofveiy ii 
an obelisk at Nimroud, which reoordsy in hierO' 
glyphics and arrow-headed ofaacicters, the gnat 
events of Jewish history connected with the Aasf* 
rian conquest. It dates from the age id the pn^ 
phets Hosea, Joel, and Amos, and distinctly dmitt- 
cles the names of Jehu, Jezebel, and HasaeL Mmk 
more to the same effect is anticipated when the n- 
cords of this obelisk shall be more fully ded^sni 
The latest account of these researches is sulvjeiMd 
from Major Rawlinson. 

<< I am now satisfied that the black obelisk date 
from about 860 b. c. The tribute depleted in Ik 
second compartment upon the obelisk oomes hm 
Israel ; it is the tribute of Jehu. The names m 
Yahua, the Khumriya. Jehu is usually called ii 
the Bible the son of Nimshi, (although Jdioife 
phat was his actual fiither, 2 Kings ix. 2;) but Ik 
Assyrians, taking him for -the legitimate 
to the throne, named as his fiither, (or rather 
tor,) 'Omri, the founder of the kingdom of 
ria, 'Omri's name being written on the obelisk siii 
is in the inscription of Shalmaneser, where, as yoi 
already know, the kingdom of Israel is always eaUal 
the country of Beth 'OmrL If this identifioate 
of name were the only argument in fiivoor of Jihl| 
I should not so much depend on it ; but the Idig 
of Syria is also named on the obelisk, KhazaUj (whiek 
is exactly the Hazael of Scripture, 2 Chron. zzil 6^ 
who was the contemporary of Jehu \) and in the ii- 
scriptions of the obelisk-king's fi^ther, whiHn I haii 
hitherto called Sardanapalus, but whose real mm 
must be read Assur-akh-baal. There is also a note 
of Ithbaal, king of Sidon, who was the fiUber d 
Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, and a contempoiarj d 
Jehu. These three identifications constitate a wgrn- 
chronism (m which I consider we may rely, 
cially as all the collateral evidence comes out 
factorily. The tributes noted on the obelisk are ill 
from the remote nations of the west; and what nan 
natural than that the tribute of Israel should this 
be put next to the tribute of Egypt ? There mi 
no Assyrian campaign at this time agunst ddMr 
Egypt or Israel; but the kings sent ofieringi^ in 
order to keep on good terms with their eastfln 
neighbour. I have not yet had time to go throaf^ 
the very elaborate history of ' Assur-akh-baal,' eon- 
temporary with the prophet Elijah; but I expect 
to find several other synchronisms which will ttfi 
the chronological question at rest for ever." 
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■at letter. Colonel Rawlinaon states that he 
igth reoeived the long-expected cylinder 
h Shergaty a splendid document, consisting 
inndred lines of writing, which contains 
ins of Tiglath Pileser I., and is at least 
red years older than any other document 
rered. Neither Calah nor Nineveh are 
. on the cylinder, as in those early days 
I was Elilah Shergat, which is everywhere 
inder called Assur. Having fiiirly entered 
riod anterior to the glories of Nineveh and 
onel Rawlinson says he does not despair of 

up to the institution of the monarchy, 
tg of this inscription of Tiglath Pileser is 
I language more polished, and the gram- 
istinctions more nicely marked than in 
ids. The capital city, Assur, is, of course, 
ur of Qenesis, of which Arioch was king, 
?el-Assar of the Targums, which is used 
[oeaic Resen. He considers the site of 
3 be determinately fixed at Nebbi Yunus, 
fimrud, and Resen at Kilah Shergat 
med writer turned lastly to his real trea- 
: of discovery, the debris in fact of the 
try, of which Layard's collection formed 

and better preserved part. Here he has 
i;ments of alphabets, syllabaria, and ex- 

of ideographic signs; also, a table of 
irith the phonetic readings of the signs, 
hat the Assyrians counted by sixties, in 
ement with the fos, tar, and ner of Bero- 

numbers are completely Semitic. There 
aborate geographical dissertations, explain- 
deographs for countries and cities, desig- 
ir products, and describing their positions; 
pal Asiatic rivers and mountains are also 
here are treatises on weights and measures, 
)f time, points of the compass, &c. &c. 
an almanac for twelve years, apparently 
cycle like that of the Mongok ; each year 
.me, generally that of a god, and all the 

are numbered after this cycle, 
there are lists of stones, metals, and trees, 
tary tracts on geology, metallurgy, and 
id astronomical and astrological formula 
id ; there are also what appear to be veri- 
omars and dictionaries. The whole col- 
in fragments ; but it gives a most curious 
to the state of Assyrian science while 
s still sunk in barbarism. 

the most important discoveries are the 
lynasties. Each king has a separate com- 

and his name is followed by the names of 
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from six to thirty others, who constitute his houftr- 
hold (Mr cabinet. If a complete tablet can bo found, 
the historical succession will be established. At 
present, only fragments have come into the pos- 
session of Colonel Rawlinson; but he does not despair 
of completing the series. More recent discoveries 
have indeed almost completed it Many records are 
found of Nebuchadneuar and of Belshassar. The 
kings of the old Chaldean dynasty are traced back 
to 1976 years B. C, the period of Abraham. This 
continued 458 years until B. C. 1518, the conquest 
of Canaan. The Assyrian kings, from 1273 to 625 
B. C, and almost all of the Babylonian dynasty, are 
now distinctly identified, covering the period of 
Scripture history from Qideon to the return from 
the Babylonish captivity. 

niOM THE CAPnVITT OF I8RAXL TO THAT OF 
JVDAH, 115 TKARS, FROM 721 TO 606 B. 

The progress of degeneracy and of decay in Judah 
in this interval was only partially stayed by the vir- 
tuous reigns of Hexekiah and Josiah. But the 
idolatries of Judah were fast filling up the measure 
of her iniquity, and 115 years after the captivity of 
Israel she also was delivered up to the spoiler, accord- 
ing to the predictions of the prophets. The mo- 
narohy ends and the Babylonish captivity begins 
B. 0. 606. 

PR0PHXT8 OF JUDAH AND I8RABL BXFORB THB 

OAPTIVITT. 

The oldest of the prophetic books of the Old 
Testament is that of Jonah, who was probably con- 
temporary with Aiariah and Ussiah in Judah, and 
Jeroboam II. in Israel, about 800 years B. c, con- 
temporary with Homer, and Lycurgus the Spartan 
lawgiver; he lived 100 years before Rome was 
founded. Joel soon succeeded him in Judah, and 
Hosea and Amos in Israel. In Judah the prophetic 
office was next occupied for more than half a century 
by Isaiah and Micah, B. o. 758 — 668 = 60 years, 
contemporary for some time with Hosea and Amos in 
Israel. The two former survived the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Israel, b. c. 721. Nahum and Ze- 
phaniah prophesied in the reign of Hexekiah and 
Josiah, a few years previous to the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. Jeremiah survived the overthrow of the 
kingdom of Judah and the sacking of the holy city : 
after wailing forth his lamentations over the ruins 
and solitude of the city, caused by the sins of the 
people, he retired into Egypt, with a remnant of his 
afflicted people. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE PERIOD OF THE CAPTIVITT AND THE RESTORATION; FROM THE CONQUEST OF JUDBA TO THE 

CONCLUSION OF THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 20« YEARS. 

A. M. 8496 + 70 + 136= 8702. b. c. 606 — 70 — 136 = 400. 



THE BABYLONIAN EMPIRB 

Nineveh, that exceeding great citj, that bloody 
city, full of lies and robbery, had in process of time 
been overthrown with the ancient Assyrian empire. 
The Lord had stretched out his hand against the 
north and destroyed Ass3rria, and made Nineveh a 
desolation and dry like a wilderness. Even at this 
early period this rejoicing city had become, as she 
still is, '< a desolation, a place for beasts to lie down 
in.'' Babylon had arisen in the greatness of her 
power to fulfil her unconscious mission in completing 
the captivity of the Lord's rebellions people. 

In the reign of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, Jeru- 
salem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, who removed a part of the golden vessels of the 
sanctuary to Babylon, carrying with him a part of 
the inhabitants. Daniel and his three friends were 
included among these captives. From this date, 
606 B. c, begins the Babylonish captivity. 

A few years later the revolt of Jehoiachin recalled 
the Chaldeans to the siege of Jerusalem again, b. c. 
595, when many more were led into captivity, among 
whom was the prophet Ezekiel. 

Eighteen years from the commencement of the 
captivity, B. 0. 588, the Chaldeans once more re- 
turned to chastise the more determined revolt of 
Zedekiah, who sustained a close siege of a year and 
half against the army of Nebuchadnezzar, when a 
distressing famine compelled the city to surrender. 
The Babylonians now broke down the walls and 
burned with fire the city itself, with the palace of 
the kings, and the temple, that holy and beautiful 
house of the Jews, and laid waste all their pleasant 
things. This catastrophe occurred almost 400 years 
from the revolt, and 133 years after the overthrow 
of the king of Israel. A fourth transportation, four 
years later, completed the destruction of Jersalem 
and the desolation of Judah. 2 Kings xxiv. xxv. 

RIBLAH. 

Kibiah, where the eyes of Zedekiah were put out, 
afte* his children had been slain in his sight, 2 Kings 
;A. M. 8496-|-70+18C=r8702.] 



xxv. 7, and where two yean befbre Jehoahai had 
been dethroned and put in bonds by the king of 
Egypt, is still known by the same name, on the 
Orontes, near Hamath, between Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, at the distance of thirty miles above Bat 
bee. Near this is a remarkable monument, of whiek 
Mr. Thompson, our missionary, has given a deeerip- 
Uon, as follows : — 

<^It is built of large hewn stones, is twenty-fivB 
feet square at the base, rises seventy or ei^ty h^ 
and is terminated by a pyramid. The four sides in 
covered with figures of various animals, intermingM 
with bows, arrows, spears, and other implements of 
the chase, in alto relievo, beautifhlly executed, and 
as large as life. 

'' This monument is in full view of Biblah, which 
lies on the river below. Can it have been the work 
of Nebuchadnezzar, when he was encamped hen^ 
and designed to commemorate his conquests f Or 
is it a great hunting trophy, erected by some one of 
the chase-loving Seleucidas t t can meet with lo 
description of this wonderful monument in any book 
of travels. The style of architecture will not eoi^ 
tradict the first suppositian." 

BABYLON. 

Babylon, the seat of the Chaldean em]nre, and the 
instrument under Providence of complettag the ei^ 
tivity of Judah and Israel because of their muMf i»> 
nowned in sacred and profane history, and a pe^ 
petual memorial of Heaven's displeasure, and of die 
sure word of prophecy, requires again in this place 
a distinct notice. It is situated on the Bnphratea, 
200 miles above the junction of the Tigris, and SM 
above the Persian Gulf, and the same distance 
south by west from Nineveh. It stood on a perfeet 
plain, and was an exact square, of not less than 
fifteen miles on each side, or sixty in eiroomfierenee. 
The Euphrates ran through the midst of it. The 
walls were more than eighty-seven feel tUck, and 
three hundred high ; they were s un ro o nded bj a 
deep ditch, and pierced by a hundred gates, all of 
solid brass. These streets, intersecting at right 
[B. C. 606—70—186=400.] 
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BgleSy divided the ritj into six hundred and aeven- 
f-six eqnid sqwures. The parts of the city were 
nited by a bridge over the Euphrates. 

The moBt wondrous structures were the temple of 
{elus and the palace of Nebuchadnessar. The outer 
rills of the latter embraced six miles. The ruins 
I Babylon are very extensive — grand, gloomy, and 
leaolate beyond description. Like Nineveh, it sunk 
prtdually into decay and utter desolation, and for 
wo thousand years has remained an a]^»alling me- 
Borial of divine vengeance and the truth of those 
NPopheGies which foretold its £dl. 

Who at the time, when Jeremiah and other pro- 
ihets wrote, would have predicted the &11 of Baby* 
ion the Great, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees' excellency, the queen of nations? 
Bat its destruction is complete and entire. It has 
become *' heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an as- 
tonishment and a hissing." It has been << swept 
iway with the besom of destruction." It was cap- 
toied by Cyrus, 539 b. o., in the forty-ninth year 
iftsr the destruction of Jerusalem, and the sixty- 
Diith of the captivity. 

8HUSHAN OR SUSA. 

Daniel, after the overthrow of Babylon, was re- 
emd into favour by the conqueror, king of the 
Hedian and Persian empire, and made prime minis- 
ter of his court at Shushan, his palace. Here, in 
the pronioce of Elam, by the river Ulai, he saw his 
prophetic visions, and endured the trial of his faith, 
praying toward Jerusalem three times a day in his 
room in the palace, contrary to the king's decree, 
tod was delivered by the Ood of his fiithers from 
be lions' mouth. Esther, a captive Jewish maid, 
ras made queen by Ahasuerus in the palace of Shu- 
han. And Nehemiah, later still, a Jewish captive, 
ras the cupbearer and confidential adviser of the 
ing in the same royal residence. It is therefore 
. question of great interest, where was this splendid 
nd voluptuous court of the kings of Persia ? 

Blajor Rawlinson identifies it with a position of 
teat strength in the midst of wild, romantic scenery, 
1 the mountains of Mungasht, in Persia, on the 
iver Kuran, or Karoon, more than 300 miles east 
f Babylon, 150 north of the Persian Gulf, and 200 
[mth by east from Ecbatana. Forming a semicircle 
rom the river, and thus enclosing the city, is a 
inge of steep and abrupt mountains, through which 
iiere is no passage either along the deep, precipitous 
anks of the river, or at any other point. A once 
oble bridge, four buttresses of which still remain 

) attest the stupendous nature of this structure^ 
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which spanned the chasm of the river, connects this 
impregnable position with a large mass of ruins upon 
the left bank of the river, which again are defended 
by a circuitous range of mountains, extending at 
both points to the precipitous banks of the Kuran, 
and traversed by two solitary passes. Within the 
enclosure of the mountains is the tomb of Daniel, 
built of massive stones, and held in great veneration; 
and a large reservoir fiUed with groat numbers of 
sacred fish, which are regarded with the most super- 
stitious attachment. In the same neighbourhood is 
also an immense tablet of long cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, all of which are supposed to be certain indica- 
tions of a city or palace of great antiquity. Ritter 
agrees with Major Rawlinson in the opinion that 
this was the site of Shusan. 

Susa of the Greeksy which has generally been re* 
garded as Shusan of the Persian kings, was on a 
plain near the Choaspes, seventy-five miles west of 
these ruins. Here also are vast mounds of extraor- 
dinary height, and many cuneiform inscriptions, to- 
gether with another celebrated tomb of Daniel. 

''The site of this once noble metropolis of the an- 
cient princes of Elam, says Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
is now a mere wilderness, given up to beasts of 
prey; no human being disputing their right, except- 
ing the poor dervise who keeps watch over the 
tomb of the prophet The friend to whom I am in- 
debted for the outlines I subjoin, passed the night 
under the same protection, listening to the screams 
of hyenas and the roaring of lions, wandering around 
its solitary walls." 

Major Rawlinson describes these ruins and the 
surrounding country as celebrated for their beautiful 
herbage. '' It was difficult to ride along the Sh&pdn 
for the luxuriant grass that clothed its banks, and all 
around the plain was covered with a carpet of the rich- 
est verdure. The climate, too, at this season, March 
12th, was singularly cool and pleasant, and I never 
remember to have passed a more delightful evening 
than that, — ^in my little tent upon the summit of the 
great mound of SCb alone, contemplating the wrecks 
of time that were strewed around me, and indulging 
in the dreams of bygone ages." 

The inscriptions above mentioned can now be read, 
and future researches will doubtless dispel the dark- 
ness that stUl rests upon this portion of Scripture 
history. Within a few months the English commis- 
sioners who are engaged in the survey of the country, 
appear to have clearly identified the palace of Ahasu- 
erus, but whether at either of the places above de- 
scribed does not appear firom the brief and imperfect 
reports yet received. 

In the prosecution of their work the commiasioiMrs 
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have oome upon the remains of the ancient palace 
of Shoshan, mentioned in the sacred books of Esther 
and Daniel, together with the tomb of Daniel the 
prophet. The locality answers to the received tradi- 
tion of its position, and the internal evidence, arising 
from its correspondence with the description of the 
palace recorded in the sacred history, amounts almost 
to demonstration. The reader can turn to Esther 
L 6 ; there he will read of a '' pavement of red, and 
bine, and white, and black marble in that palace." 
That pavement still exists, and, as described by 
Colonel Williams, corresponds to the description 
given thus in the sacred history. And in the mar- 
ble columns, dilapidated ruins, the sculpture and the 
remaining marks of greatness and glory that are 
scattered around, the commissioners read the exact 
truth of the record made by the sacred penman. 

Not far from the palace stands a tomb ; on it is 
sculptured the figure of a man bound hand and foot, 
with a huge lion in the act of springing upon him 
to devour him. No history could relate more gra- 
phically the story of Daniel in the lions' den. The 
oommissioners have with them an able corps of en- 
gineers and scientific men, and most interesting dis- 
coveries may be expected. The Persian arrow-heads 
are found upon the palace and the tomb. Qlass 
bottles, elegant as those placed upon the toilet- 
tables of the ladies of our day, have been discovered, 
with other indications of art and refinement, which 
bear out the statements of the Bible. Thus, twenty- 
five hundred years after the historians of Esther and 
Daniel made their records, their histories are veri- 
fied by the peaceful movements of the nations of 
our day. 



f 



J^JUDAH DUBING THE CAPTIVITY. 

The people were carried away into captivity, as we 
have seen, and the country drained of its inhabitants 
' by successive removals, the first under Jehoiakim, 
; 606 B. 0. The second, seven years later, 599 B. o., 
I at the end of Jehoiakim's reign ; the third at the 
- sacking of Jerusalem and burning of the temple, in 
the eleventh year of the reign of Zedekiah, 588 b. o. 
Soon after this, upon the murder of Gedaliah, 2 
Kings XXV. 25, 26, many fled into Egypt, to escape 
the vengeance of the Chaldees. Four years after 
this the few that remained were taken away by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and the land was entirely bereaved 
of its inhabitants. 

In the mean time other colonists were not intro- 
■Inced, as they had been in Samaria, when Israel went 
into captivity. 2 Kings xxv. 22-26 ; Jer. xl.-xliii., 
lii. 80. The Idumeans settled in some parts of the 
ooontry, and wandering tribes roamed over it; but 
[A M. «496-{-70+lS6r=87«».] 



the land, for the most part, < enjoyed her sabbaths^ 
lying desolate without her inhabitantSi wlule they, in 
their enemy's land, accepted the punishment of theif 
iniquity.' Levit. xxvi. 85, 46. 

Li the land of their captivi^ they were nati* 
ralised as citizens, and appear to have been left to 
the undisturbed enjoyment of their religion. Sobm 
of their nation, as Daniel, Ezra, Esther, Hordeoii, 
and Nehemiah, were high in honour and in oflioe is 
the court of the king. Ezekiel and other ftcfhe^ 
lived and laboured with the captives to pr es e rv e theb 
adherence to the faith of their fiithers. But tb 
tribes of Israel lost there their nationality, and never 
returned. Even of Judah but an inoonsidenibh 
portion sought again their promised land. 

PBOPHBTS DURING THX CAPTIVITY. 

These were Habakkuk, Daniel, Obadiah, and En- 
kiel. The latter prophet, for more than half a cen- 
tury a captive among his captive people, and Duiid, 
for a much longer period at the court of their bo* 
narch, fulfilled their mission in oommnnicating tJN 
messages of Qod to the oppressor and the oppresni 

RISE OF THE MIDIAN AND PEB8IA1I XHPDUL 

Like Nineveh, Babylon, also the glory of kisg* 
doms, the beauty of the Chaldees* exoellenoe, lAar 
fulfilling her unconscious mission as the seonrge of 
Ood's rebellious people, was razed to the earth by n 
invading army of the Modes under Cyms, and soot 
fell back into annihilation, an abode, aooording to 
the word of the Lord, for the owl and the bitten, 
for the wild beast of the desert^ and for any dolefiil 
creature. Isa. xxxiv. 11. 

EZRA. — ^RETURN OF THE FIRST CARAVAN, B. 0. 536. 

This interesting portion of Jewish history is eon- 
cisely and clearly stated by Jahn in an historioJ 
survey of the book of Ezra : — 

<< Cyrus, in the first year of his reign (536 B. c., 
seventy of the captivity, fifty-two after the destnio- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple,) proclaimed 
throughout his empire, by a herald and by a written 
order, that all the people of the God of heaven, 
without exception, had liberty to return to Jndea, 
and rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. This genenl 
permission, therefore, extended to the Israelites in 
Assyria, Halah, €k>zan, and Media, as well as to 
the Jews at Chebar and Babylon. 

<< As Cyrus announced in his edict that Jehovah, 
the (Jod of heaven, had given him all the kingdoms 
[B. G. 606— 70-186=r400.] 
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tf the earth and charged him to build a temple at 
Jcmaalem, thia proclamation was not merely a per- 
wuniony bnt rather an invitation to i^ the Hebrews 
to return and rebuild the temple. He accordingly de- 
HTered to the returning exilea five thousand four 
hundred sacred vessels of gold and silver, which Ne- 
bnehadnesiar had carried from Jerusalem to Baby- 
kn, prescribed the siie of the temple, and directed 
that the expense of its erection should be defrayed 
horn the royal treasury; all which particulars 
were verified by a written edict found fifteen years 
after in the archives at Ecbatana. Ezra i. 1-1 1^ vi. 
2-6. 

" Thus were the mountains laid low and the val- 
leys filled up for the return of the Hebrews to Pa- 
kstine; that is, all obstacles were removed. Zerub- 
kbe], grandson of the king Jehoiachin, and Jeshua, 
4 grandson of the high-priest Jozadak, and ten of 
the principal elders, prepared themselves for the 
joorney. To these were joined forty-two thousand 
three hundred and sixty people, whose servants 
amounted to seven thousand three hundred and thir- 
ty-ieven, so that the whole number was nearly fifty 
AoQsand.. Ezra ii. 2, 64 ; comp. Nch. vii. 7. 

" Those who were to return, assembled at an ap- 
poiiited place, according to the usual mode of collect- 
ing a caravan, and furnished themselves with pro- 
TJaions and other things necessary for the journey. 
Their camels, horses, and beasts of burden amounted 
to dght thousand one hundred and thirty-six. Ze- 
nibbabel the director of the caravan, received the 
mnd utensils which had been restored, and the 
donations toward the building of the temple made 
bj those who remained behind. 

''Encumbered as they were with baggage and 
small children, they were obliged to travel slowly, 
and their journey took up four months. Ezra i. 8-11, 
ii. 63-67, vi. 7, vii. 9. Accordingly, the caravan 
could not have arrived in Judea before the close of 
the first year of Cyrus. Thus the Jews returned 
precisely at the termination of the seventieth year 
of the captivity, the fifty-secood year after the de- 
struction of the temple." B. o. 588. 

Most of the towns which were resettled after the 
captivity, as specified in the second chapter of Ezra, 
ire now unknown ; others have been already men- 
tioned. 

The Hebrew colony seems never to have been in a 
very flourishing condition. Justice was imperfectly 
administered, and the rebuilding of the city of Jeru- 
salem and of the temple progressed but slowly. For 
fifteen years the work of the temple was interdicted 
by the king at the instigation of the Samaritans, the 
[A. M. 8496+70+186=8702.] 



adversaries of Judah and Benjamin. But at the 
end of twenty years it was finally completed and 
dedicated, 516 years B. G. But in the midst of the 
festivities and rejoicings of the occasion, the old men, 
who remembered the splendour of the former temple, 
wept at the contrast which this presented. It ex- 
ceeded the former in dimensions, but it lacked the 
regal magnificence which was lavished upon that 
structure. And the ark of the covenant, the sacred 
oil, the Urim and Thummim, the sacred fire and 
the more sacred Shekinah, — dread yet endearing 
token of Jehovah's presence — ^all were wanting. This 
temple, after standing almost 500 years, gave place 
to that of Herod, which was begun twenty years 
before the Christian era. 

SECOND CARAVAN, B. C. 458. 

Fifty-eight years from the dedication, and seventy- 
eight after the return of the first caravan, Ezra 
arrived at Jerusalem with ample powers, as viceroy 
of his sovereign, and adequate treasures to admi- 
nister the government and promote the advancement 
of the colony. The number, however, of the captives 
that consented to accompany him to the land of their 
Others was small, amounting only to seven thousand, 
among whom was but a single Levite, who had ori- 
ginally volunteered to return. A few, however, had 
been constrained to accompany the caravan. But two 
prophets of the Lord, Haggai and Zechariah, were 
raised up to encourage and assist Ezra and Zerubbabel 
in their efibrts to restore and reform the people. 

Thirty-four years later, b. c. 424, Ezra was suc- 
ceeded by Nehemiah as viceroy of the king and ruler 
of the province. At the end of twelve years, b. o. 422, 
he returned to his former office in the palace of the king 
at Shushan. Twenty-four years later, B. c. 398, Ne- 
hemiah again returned to Jerusalem, and, with his 
accustomed energy and decision, undertook the re- 
form of vicious customs and irregularities, into which 
the people, in his absence, had fallen, through their 
adherence to usages and habits of other nations. 
The reform which Nehemiah effected was thorough 
and complete. 

In this work of recovering the people from their 
deplorable degeneracy, Nehemiah was aided by the 
prophet Malachi, the last of those inspired reprovers 
of the sins of men, until the coming of John the 
Baptist, that forerunner of the Lord, of stem and 
awful sanctity, sent to prepare the way for his 
coming by the preaching of repentance. There 
were, therefore, three prophets after the captivity 
commissioned of God to complete the roll of pro- 
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phecy, and to oondade the oommimicatioDS of Qod 
to man, nntil a nobler order of events should begin 
to nnfbld the wonderful scheme of grace and saly^- 
tion of which the harp of prophecy had so often and 
so sweetly sung. A brief notice of the three pro> 
phets after the return is subjoined as an i^ppropriate 
part of the history of this period. 



BAQQAJf ZSCHABIAH, AND MALACHI. 

The birthplace and tribe of Haggai are unknown; 
but the times of his predictions are distinctly marked 
by himself when the Jews, discouraged by the im- 
pediments thrown in thdr way by the Samaritans, 
had ceased to prosecute the rebuilding of the temple. 
Haggai was then raised up to exhort the Jews to 
complete the building. Ezra v. 1. Hag.l. Zech.l. He 
predicted that the glory of the tecond temple should 
exceed that of the Jir$(f which was fulfilled when 
Christ entered it; and he foretold the setting up of 
the Messiah's kingdom under the name of Zerub- 
babel. 

Zechariah was the son of Berachiah, and grandson 

of Iddo, but his tribe and birthplace are unknown. 

Like Haggai, he returned from the captivity with 

Zerubbabel. His prophecies are in two parts. In 

the first he enjoins the restoration of the temple, and 

intersperses predictions relative to the advent of the 

Messiah. Li the second he foretells more distant 

circumstances: — the destruction of Jerusalem by 

the Romans; the future condition of the Jews ; their 

compunction at having pierced the Messiah; their 

admission by baptism to the privileges of the gospel 

covenant, and the final re-establishment of Christ's 

kingdom. 

[A. M. 8496+70+186=8702.] 



Malachi was the last of the prophets, and oom 
pleted the canon of the Old Testament ; his exact 
time and birthplace are unknown. He was com- 
missioned to reprove the priests and people for the 
irreligious practices into which they had fidlen dui^ 
ing and after the governorship oi Nehemiah, that 
disrespect to God in their saorifioes, and their unlaw* 
ful intermarriages with iddatreeses. He prophesied 
the rejection of the Jews, the calling of the Gentiks, 
the coming of Christ, and the ministry of his fore- 
runner, John the Baptist: — ^*' Behold, I will send my 
messenger, and he shall jNnepare the way before me; 
and the Lord wham ye ieek, ihaU iuddenfy come 
to hie temple^ even the meaen^r of ike eovenofi/ vshm 
ye ddiijkt in: behold he shall come, saith the L(mi 

of hosts Behold, I will send you Elijah 

the prophet before the coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord." Mal.iii., !▼.; BiattzL 
14, xvii. 11 ; Mark ix. 11 ; Luke i. 17. 

The history of this reform doses the record of tiie 
ancient canon ; after which there is a chasm of te 
hundred years in the sacred history, until the con- 
ing of Christ and commencement of the Chrisliao 
era. This interval we pass in silence, and tun at 
once to the historical geography of the New Testi- 
ment, and especially to the incidents eonnected with 
the life and ministry of our Lord and Saviour Jem 
Christ 

The principal histarical events of Jewish histarf 
in this interval, however, are entered in the oontiat- 
ation of the Chronological Table with the syaeko- 
nisms of profane history, by which the histoiioii 
records of thfe Old Testament are oonneded witk 
that of the New. 

[B. C. 606— 70—186=400.] 
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portion of sacred history and geography 
;h we now enter, is appropriately introduced 
*enoe to the family of Herod and the pro- 
ich they respeotively governed. 



HEROD THE GREAT. 

; the interval hetween the historical events 
Id Testament and those of the New, the 
Palestine was several times overrun by dif- 
iraders. At the advent of our Saviour, it 
r the power of the Roman empire, under 
irod the Great ruled over the whole coun- 
the absolute authority almost of an inde- 
K>vereign. By his address in gaining the 
' the ruling factions of Rome after the 
Julius Caesar, and through the influence 
Antony, Herod had been publicly pro- 
by the Roman senate, king of the Jews ; 
8 years later, Augustus, on ascending the 
throne at Rome, confirmed to Herod these 
^rogatives. This mixed government, to 
alestine and the adjacent provinces were 
ras essentially similar to that of the British 
ies at the present times. The petty princes 
countries rule according to their own laws 
customs of their tribes; but^ as vassals of 
ish government, subject to the limitations 
lotions of this foreign power. 

SONS or HEROD. 

» at his death, which occurred soon afUr 
i's advent, and while Joseph and Mary 
^ring in Egypt with the in&nt Saviour, 



divided, by will, his empire betweeen his three sons 
in separate and unequal divisions. To Archelaus 
he gave Samaria, Judea, and the province south and 
east of Judea, at that time known as Idumea ; to 
Herod Antipas, Galilee and the southern portion 
of the Persia, in the region beyond Joidan. That 
portion of the Peraoa which Antipas inherited in- 
cluded the ancient territories of the children of 
Ammon and Moab, corresponding nearly to the 
portion of the tribes of Reuben and Gad. 

To Herod Philip was allotted the northern part 
of the Perflsa, including all east of Jordan, which 
belonged to the half tribe of Manasseh, from the 
land of Bashan, below the sea of Galilee, to the 
northern boundary of the country toward Mount 
Hermon and Damascus. 

This territory comprised the provinces of Gaulo- 
nitis, Iturea, and Trachonitis. The first extended 
from the east side of the -sea of Galilee northward, 
nearly, or quite, to Ccesarea Phiiippi. East of Gaulo- 
oitis was Iturea, which extended farther north toward 
Damascus, but not so far south as the former province. 

Trachonitis, lying still &rther toward the east, 
was more extensive than either of the preceding 
provinces. It extended from the plains south of 
Damascus to Bozrah, comprising the volcanic region 
of the Lejah, that wonderful formation — grim, deso- 
late, and forbidding beyond expression, rent by enor- 
mous fissures — which, in themidstof plains of surpass- 
ing fertility, open a hiding-place for the robber lurk- 
ing for his prey. This tetrarchy of Philip is a high 
table-land, having a level of 2000 or 2500 feet above 
that of the sea. The climate is mild and salubri- 
ous, and the soil, in many parts, fertile. The coun- 
tiy, once populous, is now a waste, overspread with 
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ruins, and in the summer season overrun with count- 
less herds of goats and camels, which come up from 
the gretkt desert of Arahia for pasturage. 

ArchelauB was soon dethroned and hanished to 
Gaul, and superseded in his goyemment by a Ro- 
man goyemor sent out from Rome. In this capa- 
city, Pontius Pilate was acting at the time of our 
Lord's ministry and crucifixion. The residence of 
the Roman governor was at Csesarea; but, on the 
great festivals of the Jews, he usually went up to 
Jerusalem for the preservation of order. For this 
reason, Pilate was at Jerusalem at the time of our 
Lord's trial and crucifixion. Herod Antipas was 
present on the same occasion, as a Jew, in attend- 
ance upon the festival. His usual residence was 
at Tiberias in Galilee, on Lake Genesareth ; but he 
often resided in his territories east of the Jordan, 
where he was brought into acquaintance with John 
the Baptist. He appears in histoiy as a weak, 
timid, crafty voluptuary, with neither the talents 
nor the stem, relentless cruelty of his fiither, nor 
the atrocious barbarity of his brother Archelaus. 

THE GALILEANS. 

Galilee, after the captivity, had been settled by a 
mixed race of foreigners and Jews. Two great 
caravan routes passed through this country; one, 
from the Euphrates through Damascus to Egypt, 
and one from the same regions to the coast of the 
Mediterranean. It was also near the great centres 
of trade and commerce on the Mediterranean, at 
Tyre and Zidon, still cities of considerable trade, 
and at the more modem city of Ptolemais, Acre. 

The northern part of Galilee, comprising the 
hill-country north of the plain of Esdraelbn, was, 
in the days of Christ, termed heathen Galilee, or 
Galilee of the Gentiles, Matt. iv. 15, because 
among the Jewish population there were intermin- 
gled many foreigners, Phoenicians, Syrians, Greeks, 
and Arabs. 

From this intercourse and admixture with fo- 
reigners, the Gktlileans had acquired a strong pro- 
vincial character and dialect, which made them par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the Jews. Their language 
had become corrapted by foreign idioms so as to be- 
tray them, as was charged upon Peter. Matt. xxvi. 
78; Markxiv. 70. For the same general reasons the 
Ghdileans were less bigoted than the Jews of Judea, 
and more tolerant toward Christ as an apparent in- 
novator in their religion. He accordingly passed 
the greater part of his public ministry as well as of 
bis private life in Galilee, and chose his disciples 



from this country, where his miraolea and instniO' 
tions excited less hostility than at Jemaalem. 

Josephus expatiates at length on the extreme fier 
tility of Galilee, and i^ travellers confirm his iepre> 
sentations. In proof of its populonsnesSi it is rs* 
lated by Josephus that there were in this oonntiyi 
scarcely thirty miles square, 200 towns and villages, 
each containing 15|000 inhabitants. He himad^ 
in a short time, raised 100,000 volunteers for the 
war against the Romans. <' Surrounded," he add% 
'' by so many foreigners, the Galileans were never 
backward in warlike enterprise, or in supplying met 
for the defence of the country. They were nume- 
rous, and accustomed to war from their infimcy." 

THE SAMARITANS. 

The prejudice and enmity of the Jews toward die 
Samaritans was even more inveterate and bitter than 
toward the Galileans. They were remnants and n- 
presentatives of the revolted tribes. They had been 
the most violent antagonists of the Jews in the re- 
building of the temple. They had erected anodier 
temple on Mount Gerizim. They rejected the sacred 
books of the Jews, with the exception of the boob 
of Moses. Their religion was an abomination to a 
Jew, a profiine mixture of Judaism and pagaainn. 
For these reasons the Jews had no dealingp with 
the Samaritans. The term Samaritan became to a 
Jew suggestive only of reproach, insomuch tliat 
when they would express their deepest disgust anJ 
abhorrence of Christ, they said, '^ Thou art a Sama- 
ritan, and hast a devil.'' For the same reason die 
Jews avoided travelling through Samaria, and whea 
compelled to pass through the countiy, carried thrir 
own provisions, and refused the entertainments of 
the people. 

Samaria was at this time the smallest of the four 
provinces above mentioned, and comprised only die 
principal part of the territory of the tribes of Kphrana 
and Manasseh. 

JUDEA. 

This division included on the north the tribe of 
Benjamin, and extended south to the boundariea of 
ancient Palestine. It was the largest of the three 
divisions already mentioned; and was at this time, a 
it had ever been, the appropriate land of the Jews, 
from whom it took this name after the captivity. 

The country is hilly and broken, and less fertile 
than Galilee; but a portion of its plains, partica* 
larly on the west, was very productive. Jemsahsi, 
the capital of the whole oountiy, was in this pro- 
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It WM the great object of intereit and union 
the Jews, and opened ▼arioos ■ooroei of gain 
Bumeroos population. 

was the pkee of solemn assemblj to the whole 
n at their great jearlj festivals. It was the 
of their religion. Here was the temple, with 
a mysterious rites. Here, therefore, the Jew 
ired m all his national characteristics, enter- 
og a proud consciousness of his importance as 
seed of Abraham and fittYourite of heaven, 
ilj attached to the rites of his religion, and 
Bt equally regardless of the purity of its princi- 
; looking down with proud contempt upon every 
gner, regarding with unmitigated abhorrence the 
r of the Romans, and firmly expecting a king 
should establish himself on the throne of uni- 
J dominion. 

» the Jews, their subjection to the Roman power 
peculiarly irksome and oppressive. The power 
lie sanhedrim had been nearly destroyed by 
id the Great ; the power of life and death was 
taken away, and the Jews, though left in the 
fment of their religion and their own forms of 
mment to a considerable degree, felt severely 
lower of Roman bondage, 
ivere exactions were made upon them of tri- 
, which was paid directly to their masters, the 
ans ; by whom also government was exercised 
justice administered. The procurator, resident 
Bsarea, quartered his troops upon the town at 
pleasure. A cohort was stationed at Jerusalem, 
le tower of Antonia, so as to command the tem- 
nd quell any popular tumult, 
ich was the nature of the government at the 
of the public ministry and death of our Lord, 
government was administered by Pontius Pilate, 
loman procurator, a weak, cruel, and avaricious 
, who, notwithstanding his cruelty and his vices, 
ample testimony to the innocence of the ao- 
1 whom the Jews brought before him for con- 
lation, and reluctantly gave his consent to the 
ation of that just man. Vainly seeking some 
set aspersion'' to wash away the stain of that in- 
Qt blood on his soul, ^' He took water and washed 
bands, saying, I am innooent of the blood of 
just man : see ye to it" 

THE HARMONY. 

be public ministry of our Lord is usually esti- 
id to have continued three and a half years. Of 
ministry the four evangelists have given each a 
rate history, neither of whom has followed an 

12 



exact chronological order, nor given in detail the in- 
cidents and instructions of his public life. Each is 
in a measure supplemental to the others. What 
one omits, another records at length, and a third 
passes with an incidental allusion, while each groups 
and combines according to his particular object in 
writing, and his own mental habits of thought and 
diction. 

It becomes, therefore, a delicate and difficult task 
to reconstruct these four Gospels by arranging the 
several parts of each in true chronological order, and 
set the different accounts of the same events and 
teachings in parallel columns, so that they may fill 
out^ enpply, and elucidate each other, and give to 
the reader a full and complete survey of all that the 
Gospels record respecting each and every portion of 
our Lord's history. This is the design of a Har- 
mony. The learned, who have applied themselves 
to this task of harmonising the gospel, differ essen- 
tially in their results. But, without entering into a 
discussion of the merits of different Harmonies, we 
shall adopt and follow substantially that of Dr. Ro- 
binson, both as the latest and the most approved and 
satisfactory. He has conferred an inestimable bless- 
ing upon the public by presenting it with a harmony 
of the Gospels according to our English version, 
which ought to be in the hands of every intelligent 
reader of the Gospels. 

Dr. Robinson's views of the different evangelists, 
according to which he has constructed his harmonyi 
are given in the following paragraph : — 

'' The narrative of John, except during the week 
of the Saviour's passion, contains very little that is 
found in either of the other writers. That of Luke, 
although in the first part and at the close it has 
much in common with Matthew and Mark, com- 
prises, nevertheless, in its middle portions, a laige 
amount of matter peculiar to Luke alone. Matthew 
and Mark have in general more resemblance to each 
other; though Matthew, being more full, presents 
much that is not fotmd in Mark or Luke; while 
Mark, though briefer, has some things that are not 
contained in any of the rest." 



CHRONOLOOICAL DATA. 

Aooording to approved chronologists, the date of 
the Christian era is five or six years subsequent to 
the nativity of Christ, so that this great event trans- 
pired earlier than the common designation of this 
date, to express which we resort to an anomalous and 
apparent contradiction, assigning the birth of Christ 
to the year b. c. 6. In accordance with this cor- 
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rected obronologj, the dates will be given in the 
Bubseqaent notices of the Life of Christ. The era- 
oifixion, according to this system, occurred A. d. 29, 
instead of A. D. 33. 
The Gk)spels are generally oenceded to haye been 



written about thirty yean after our Lord's ascen 
sion. Matthew A. D. 56,. Luke 58, Mark 58-61, tid 
John 61. This Gkxspel again is supposed to havi 
been written many years later, in Patmos, or at scot 
time during the period from A. D. 60 to 100. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE HARMONY. 
PART L— EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF OUR LORD. 



TIME : ABOUT THIRTEEN AND A HALE TEARS. 

{ 1. Preface to Lako'i GoapeL Luke L 1-4. 
I 3. ADgel appears to Zaehariai.— Jsrubalbm. Lake L 6-35. 
B. c. 7. 

Zacharias was one of the ordinary priests. These, 
when instituted by Dayid, were divided into twenty- 
four classes, or courses. 1 Chron. xziy. 3-19 ; 
2 Ohron. Tiii. 14. These cksses served each one 
week, and were relieved every Sabbath, when they 
returned to their several cities. The course of Abia, 
to which Zacharias belonged, was the eighth. He 
resided at Juttah, iu the south of Jndea,ever memo- 
rablt) as the birthplace of John the Baptist. 

The duties of the priests were, to have charge of 
the sanctuary and of the altar, to prepare the sacri- 
fices, and to offer the hunb of the morning and even- 
ing sacrifice, together with the several burnt-offerings 
of the festivals and of special occasions, the sin- 
offisrings, the trespass-offerings, the meat-offerings, 
&c., of the people, as they were brought to the altar 
for purification, for atonement, or for the fulfilment 
of a vow, or other religious purposes. 

{ S. An angel appears to Mai7 — Naiarbth — 6 monihi later. 

Luke L 36-38. i. c. 7. 
{ 4. Mai7 viBitM EliBabeth.-^UTTAB. Luke L 89-66. 

Judah (Luke i. 89) is supposed to be Juttah, a 
city of the mountains of Judah, five miles south of 
Hebron. 

This visit of Mary to Elisabeth, therefore, re- 
quired her to make a journey of near a hundred 
miles, almost the whole length of the land, from 
north to south. Juttah has been identified by 
Dr. Robinson as a large Mohammedan village on 
a low eminence, surrounded by trees, five miles south 
from Hebron, and half of this distance north-west 
from Carmel. Some old foundations and walls are 
still found there. Mary prolonged her visit with 
Elisabeth three months, until near the birth of 
John. 

{ 5. Birth of John the Baptlft— Juttah. Lnke L 57-SO. 
B. c. 6. 

{ 6. An angel appean to Joaeph. — Nasarbtb. Matt L IS- 
36. B. c. 6. 



{ 7. Birth of Jemu at Bethlehem, Sre mOea eovth of Jen» 

lem. Loke it 1-7. B. c. 6. 
{ S. An angel appean to the ihepherdf near BcthUhMt 

Luke iu S-30. b. c. 6. 
{ 9. The cironmeition of Jesof, and hia preaentation in Hm 

tomple.— Bbtrlbbbv, Jbrvsalbv. LnkeiL31-3S. B,al 
{ 10. Tlie Magi.— Jbruialbm, Bbthlbhbh. Matt. iL 1-U. 

B. c. 6. See pAge 110. 

But who were these Ma^f whence came thej? 
and what was the star by which they were guided? 
They were Chaldean Magi, from the region of Baby- 
lon and the Euphrates. They were the leamsd 
men of their country, and sustained there, in soon 
degree, the same relation as the chief priests sad 
scribes among the Jews. 

The conviction had long been spread throug^ioit 
the East as well as in Palestine, that, about thi 
time of our era, a great and victorious prince, or 
Messiah, would appear among the Jews. His oomxng 
was supposed, from Numbers xxiv. 17, to have mm 
connection with thtt appearance of a $iar» Bom 
such phenomenon evidently excited the attention d 
these wise men, and influenced them to enter i^ 
this long pilgrimage, in search of the expected kiag 
of the Jews. 



THK STAB nr thb xast. 

It is the eommon and, probably, the true impni- 
sion that some supernatural or meteoric appeanuioe 
guided the wise men, like the pillar of a clond to 
the Israelites. But the notion has been entertsinad 
that the star may have been none other than a re- 
markable coiigunction of the planets Jupiter ui 
Saturn. If this be true, it will relieve the psangi 
of many difficulties ; and oonfinn, by anot||er sstrth 
nomical fact, the ccxrreotion of our chrcmokfji 
which has already been mentioned. The explsas- 
tion, as given below, has engaged the attentioD of 
many of the greatest minds, and is at least worthj 
of a respectful consideration. 

Kepler, the prince of modem astronomers, undtf 
the influence of a oonjunotion of the planetB Jupiiff, 
Saturn, and Mars, which took place in 1604, vai 
led to think that he had discovered means for deter 
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Biniiig the tnie year of our Sayioiur's birtli. He 
Bsde hifl calcnlationsi and found that Jupiter and 
Jfttnm were in oonjunotion in the oonstellation of 
tke Fishes, (a fish is the astronomical symhol of 
Judea,) in the ktter half of the year of Rome 747| 
ind were joined by Man in 748. Here then he 
Kzed the first figure in the date of our era, and here 
be found the appearance in the heavens which in- 
duced the Magi to undertake their journey, and 
conducted them snooessfully on their way. Others 
have taken up this yiew, freed it ^m astrological 
impuritiesi and shown its trustworthiness and appli- 
cability in the case under consideration. It appears 
that Jupiter and Saturn came together for the first 
time on May 20th, in the twentieth degree of the 
Donstellation of the Fishes. They then stood before 
ranrise in the eastern part of the hesTens, and so 
wtte seen by the Magi. Jupiter then passed by 
Saturn toward the north. About the middle of 
S^tember they were, near midnight, both in oppo- 
lition to the sun, Saturn in the thirteenth, Jupiter 
in the fifteenth degree, being distant from each 
sdier about a degree and a half. They then drew 
nearer. On October 27th, there was a second con- 
junction in the 16th degree, and on November 12th 
there took place a third conjunction in the fifteenth 
iegree of the same constellation^ In the last two 
mnj unctions, the interval between the planets 
mounted tone more than a degree, so that, to the un- 
HHsted eye, the rays of the one planet were absorbed 
ia those of the other, and the two bodies would ap- 
pear as one. The two planets went past each other 
three times, came very near together, and showed 
tiiemsclves all night long for months in conjunction 
rith each other, as if they would never separate 
igain. Their first union in the East awoke the at- 
tention of the Magi, told them the expected time 
kad come, and bade them set off without delay 
oward Judea, (the fish-land.) When they reached 
Femsalem, the two planets were onoe more blended 
ogether. Then, in the evening, they stood in the 
onthem part of the sky, pointing with their united 
1^ to Bethlehem, where prophecy declared the 
Ifessiah was to be bom. The Magi followed the 
Inger of heavenly light, and were brought to the 
ihild Jesus. The conclusion, in regard to the time 
if the advent is, that our Lord was bom in the lat- 
er port of the year of Rome 747, or six years 
lelbre the common era. 

These results of astronomical calculation do not 
aQ in question the exact and literal trathfulness of 
he gospel narrative of the star in the east ; bat 
hey ofier an interesting and beautiful illustration 
ff the confirmation which science gives to Scripture. 



The coincidence is at least remarkable^ and exhibitr 
a phenomenon by which it b supposed that the wise 
men may have been providentially guided to the 
iofant Saviour. 

{ 11. The flight into Egypt, i. c. 5. Herod's crnelty, a. c. 5. 
— BsTHLSHiM. The reittrn, b. c. 4. Josepbus reUtet thsl 
an eclipM of (he moon ocenrred a few dayi before th« 
death of Herod the Great. Thii has been found, bj calonla- 
tion, to hare been between March 12th and 13th, a. c 4. 
The return, then, may hare been in the eummer or au- 
tumn following.— Naiabbth. Matt ii. 13-23; Luke U. 
89^0. 

MAZABETH. 

Nazareth, for almost thirty years the residence os 
our Lord and Saviour in the days of his humilia- 
tion, requires in this place a distinct description 
This has been given by many travellers. The fol- 
lowing is from the graphic pen of Dr. Durbin, the 
distinguished American traveller : — 

''Nazareth is nearly due north from Jerusalem, 
distant about sixty-five miles, and embosomed in the 
mountains of Lower Galilee. I shall not trouble 
the reader with the many interesting places which 
lie between Jerusalem and Nazareth, such as Bethel| 
Shiloh, Shechem, and Samaria; but hasten to the 
southern edge of the Great Plain of fisdraelon, from 
which one catehes the first glance of the gray hillsy 
in the midst of which lies the early home of Jesus. 
On our journey thither, we had wandered so long 
amid the Venerable remains of Samaria, that night 
had shut in upon us as we approached the town of 
Jennin, at the northern base of the mountains of 
Samaria, and which is directly opposite to Nazareth, 
the Great Plain lying between them. 

'' Upon rising in the morning, and advancing to the 
high plateau of masonry on which our khan was 
built, a most beautiful scene opened wide and fiiur. 
The Great Plun of Esdraelon stretehed from the 
Jordan on the east, thirty miles westward to the 
Mediterranean; and from the mountains of Sami^ 
ria on the south, where I stood, fifteen miles north- 
ward, to the mountains of Lower Galilee. In full 
view in this plain were many objects of deep in- 
terest, such as Gilboa, &eimon. Tabor, the Foun- 
tain of Jezreel, and the battle-field of nations from 
time immemorial ; but in sight, directly across the 
plain, were the gray, wavy hills of Nazareth. In 
five hours we were at their base, and began to climb 
their steep, rocky sides. As we ascended, we fell 
into a rugged dell, and, following it, quickly came 
out upon a ridge, below which, to the north, lay 
deeply embosomed in the hills a small, narrow val- 
ley. I knew that in this sequestered glen lay Nasa* 
leth^ where my Saviour ' was brought up.' It is in 
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V9m to attempt to indicate to the reader the Taried 
and tumaltuous emotions which agitate the Chris- 
tian from the New World as he approaches Naza- 
reth. As we advanced, mj eyes wandered rapidly 
over every nook and comer of the vale, as it opened 
apon OS, to catch the first glimpse of the town. 
Suddenly a delicate and well-defined line cut the air; 
and almost at the same moment, at a lower eleva- 
tion, a small, dark, transverse figure was seen on the 
right. They were the crescent and the cross, im- 
pending over Nazareth. The spell upon the travel- 
ler, as he approaches Nazareth, is more rapt than 
that which comes upon him as he approaches Jeru- 
salem. In the last case, it is broken by the first 
glance at the embattled walls of the city, so unlike 
his early imaginings of the holy place; but, ad- 
vancing upon Nazareth, the quiet, retired little vale 
is so peaceful, and the silence amid the surrounding 
hills so profound, that the visions which the place 
calls up abide in the imaginadon ; and the vale of 
Nazareth seems a mountain sanctuary from which 
came forth the grace of life to a dying world. We 
found clean lodgings in a building belonging to the 
convent, just without its gates. 

<' The village of Nazareth is unknown in the annals 
of mankind, except in so far as it is connected with 
the mystery of our redemption by Jesus. It is not 
mentioned in the Old Testament, nor in the New, 
except in connection with the life of our Saviour. 

^' I have already said that the town is in a little 
vale, about 800 feet above the sea, and deeply em- 
bosomed in the hills of Lower Oalilee. This vale 
is not more than 700 yards in length, and 800 in 
width. On the east and south, the hills are lower 
and more broken up. To the north, they rise higher 
and are more commanding. On the west, a precipi- 
tous mountain ridge swells up some 500 feet above 
the town, which is built at the foot of its eastern 
declivity, and overlooks the rich and luxuriant vale 
still below it. The houses, as all in Palestine, are, 
owbg to the scarcity of wood, built of stone, gene- 
rally two stories high, and the walls very thick, that 
they may stand the frequent shocks of the earth- 
quake, and be cooler during the scorching heats of 
summer. Nearly every house is finished with a fiat 
roof, made of water-proof cement, and surrounded 
with a low wall of masonry. The roof rests upon 
an arch turned over the room below. None of the 
dwelling-houses are large or imposing. The only 
prominent buildings in the town are the mosque and 
the convent. This belongs to the Franciscans of 
the Latin Church, and is rather a cluster of massive 
boildings, enclosed by a strong wall and gate, and 
having gardens attached to it The mosque is seen 



in the centre of the engraving, and the conventnsl 
buildings to the left 

<' As living fountains in the East are wellnigh ai 
immutable as mountains, it is very natural to si^ 
pose, that, when Mary was a maiden among the 
maids of Nazareth, she often went, as the maids of 
Nazareth do now, to the fountain for water. Ami 
who shall say that she was distinguishable from the 
crowd of her maidenly companions, except by the 
purity of her manners and the modesty of her d^ 
meanourf This beautiful vinon of the youthfU 
days of Mary was occupying and illuminating mj 
heart, as I approached the only spot in Nametk 
that I could feel had certainly been trodden by the 
Virgin's feet. Alas! like most other anteoedeit 
visions in the Holy Land, it suddenly vanished wfaea 
the fountain appeared. It was surrounded fay a 
crowd of the maids of modem Nazareth, each sons* 
what clamorous in contending for her turn to fill hei 
waterpot. One poor damsel was lamenting om 
her earthen jar, which had been broken in the coii* 
test. As I drew near, the crowd parted to let lae 
examine the fountain. I found it to be a large nuv> 
ble trough, probably once a sarcophagus, covered 
with a rude stone arch, from under which one end 
projected a little. Erom the trough a feeble jet of 
good water issued, and was received into the wafte^ 
pots. 

'' From the Fountain of the Virj^ I ascended 
the lofty ridge on the west of the town, and seated 
myself in the shade of a large white Mohammedaa 
tomb that crowns its summit. This was one of the 
most pleasing hours of my life. It was late in the 
afternoon; the sky was cloudless, and a profbond 
silence reigned throughout the field of vision, whiek 
was wellnigh botmdless in every direction. To the 
south-west, the long dark ridge of Mount Camel 
seemed banked up against the sky, and beyond it 
the evening sun hung over the sea as if in the act 
of fidling into it ; to the west^ the Mediterranean faij 
as a mirror of molten silver ; on the south, the Fleii 
of Esdraelon spread its green carpet, beyond whieh 
were the mountains of Samaria; toward the eest| 
rose in succession the irregular swells of Oilboa, the 
summit of Little Hermon, and the bold round top ef 
Tabor, which seemed to me, in spite of criticism, the 
most appropriate mountain in all Pialestine for the 
transfiguration of our Saviour. For it stands apart 
from the rest of the world, uplifted into the pve 
resplendent heavens, and looks down upon the 
of his youth, the sea of his miracleS| and the 
walks of his disciples. FMher eastward, beyoid 
the sea of (Jenesareth, were seen the dim ouUinee 
of 'the hills of Baahan. On the north, Kana ^ 
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Cana of Gkdilee, was yiaible, where JesoB 
his first miracle at the wedding of a neigh- 
which himself and his mother had been 

Still farther to the north swelled np the 
8 of Safet, and beyond them towered the 
ermon, the monarch of this sacred moun- 
i. Immediately below me on the east^ lay 
impending over its little paradisiacal vale. 
5 interesting panorama I was sitting at night- 
3ssed with the assaranoe that Jesus had often 

over this hill, gazed on this scene, and 
At on this very spot which I now occupied." 
acred associations and solemn musings, 
I by the scene before ns, are happily ex- 
y Dr. Robinson : — 

ng myself in the shade of the Wely, I re- 
or some hours upon this spot, lost in the 
ation of the wide prospect and of the events 
I with the scenes around. In the village 
e Saviour of the world had passed his child- 
id, although we have few particulars of his 
ig those early years, yet there are certain 
)f nature which meet our eyes now just as 
i met his. 



** He must often have vinted the fountain near 
which we had pitched oar tent ; his feet must fre- 
quently have wandered over the adjacent hills ; and 
his eyes doubtless have gaxed upon the splendid 
prospect from this very spot. Here the Prince of 
Peace looked down upon the great plain, where the 
din of battles so oft had rolled, and the garments 
of the warrior been dyed in blood ', and he looked 
out, too, upon that sea, over which the swift ships 
were to bear the tidings of his salvation to nations 
and to continents then unknown. How has the 
moral aspect of things been changed ! Battles and 
bloodshed have, indeed, not ceased to desolate this 
unhappy country, and gross darkness now covers the 
people; but from this region a light went forth 
which has enb'ghtened the world and unvailed new 
climes ', and now the rays of that light begin to be 
reflected back from distant isles and continents, to 
illuminate anew the darkened land where it sprang 
up." Population of Naiareth, about 8000. 

{ 12. At twelve yeva of age, Jeeiu goei to the Passorer.— 

JsBUBALBM. Loke ii. 41-62. April, ▲. D. 8. 
i IS. The genealogiei. Matt. L 1-17; Luke UL 23-38. 
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time: about one tear. 

e ministry of John the Baptist — Thb Dsskrt of 
ORDAJi. Mat.iii. 1-12 ; Mark i. l-S; Luke Ui. 1-18. 

e, the tetrarchj of Ljsanias, was a small 
tiful and fertile province on the eastern de- 
of the mountains of Anti-Lebanon, north- 
west of Damascus. Abila, the capital, eigh- 
!S from Damascus, is still a considerable yil- 
wild gorge of the mountains, on the Abana 
riptures. 

THE WILDERNESS. 

isolate region which lies between the Mount 
\, east of Jerusalem and the plains of Jor- 

extends far north and south of this line 
) Jordan and the Dead Sea, is generally as- 
) have been the wilderness where the Bap- 
runner of our Lord, began his ministry, 
also our Lord retired after his baptism, 

continued for forty days and forty nights, 
r and prayer, preparatory to the great work 
nistry. This mountainous tract, the desert 
1, is bare, bleak, and dreary, presenting 
ire yellow rocks and gray sand; no trees 

a few shrubs grow here and there on the 
id the intervening dells are ooverei with 



arid grass and some green bushes of cistus. This 
region of country is often mentioned in Scripture, 
and termed " the Wilderness of Judah,'' which ex- 
tended along the western shore of tho Dead Sea, the 
plain of Jordan, and the mountains of Judah toward 
Jerusalem and Jericho. During the rebellion of 
Absalom, David, on his flight from Jerusalem, crossed 
the £[idron and withdrew to the banks of the Jor- 
dan, and said, " I will tarry in the plain of the 
wilderness ;" but not being secure there, he passed 
over Jordan to gather his army in Oilead. From 
the description of Josephus it appears that this re- 
gion, between Jericho and the Asphaltic lake, was 
then as stony and barren as it is now. 

The country was not entirely destitute of the 
means of subsistence. The food of John, and doubt- 
less of our Saviour also, was such as the desert 
affords, locusts and wild honey from the rocks. Jo- 
sephus informs us that he himself subsisted in the 
same manner for three years in this wilderness, with 
his teacher, Banas, ''and had no other food than 
what grew of its own accord." 

{16. BaptiBm of Jeras. — Thk Jobdak. Matt. iii. 13-17; 
Mark i. 9-1 1 ; Luke iii. 21-23. Aatnmn of ▲. D. 25. 

Jesus is here supposed to have gone down the east 
side of the Jordan, as indicated in the map of his 
travels, Map yi.,to have been baptiaed near the 
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fords of Jericho, and to have pomed over iDio the 
wildemetis west of the Jordaii| and to have retamed 
up the yallej of this river to Naiareth. 

2 16. The temptation. — Dsikrt of Judba. Mattlr. 1>11; 
Mark i. 12, 13 ; Lnke ir. 1-18. 

The mountain which tradition assigns as the pkce 
of the temptation, is the lofty summit of Quaran- 
tania, ahout three miles north of the road leading to 
Jericho. It is fifteen hundred or two thousand feet 
high, and " distinguished for its sere and desolate as- 
pect, eyen in this gloomy region of savage and dreary 
sights. Its highest summit is crowned with a chapel, 
still occasionally resorted to hy the more devout 
pilgrims, while the eastern face, which overhangs the 
plain, and commands a noble view of the Arabian 
mountains, is much occupied with grottos and cells, 
the favourite abodes of pious anchorites." 

{ 17. Preface to John'i Gotpel. John L 1-18. 
2 18. Testimony of John the BaptUt to Jeans. — Bkthabara 
BEYOKS Jordan. John i. 19-34. March ? a. d. 26. 

Bethabara is supposed by Liicke to be Beth-bara, 
on the Jordan, to which Gideon summoned the Is- 
raelites to take the waters before the Midianites. 
Judg. vii. 24. Bitter supposes it to have been by 
the fords of Jordan, over against Jericho. The 
name itself means the Howe of FarcU, Its tme 
site was early lost, and probably will never be re- 
covered. Jerome relates that many believers in his 



day, desirous of baptism, retorted iherB| and wm 
baptised in the living stream. 

{ 19. Jasns gaina diseiples.— Tm JoiBAik Oaulbb ? Ml 

L 36-51. 
{ 20. The marriage at Cana of Galilee. John iL 1-11 Manlb 

A. b. 26. 

Dr. Robinson supposes the third day to refer back 
to John i. 44. The two preceding days were sufficknt 
for the journey to Cana, a distance perhaps of nxt]f 
miles. Cana of Gklilee, as has been shown by Dr. 
Robinson, is not the Cana of most travellers, seei 
at the distance, five miles north-east of Naxaretb, 
but Kana el Jelil, about seven miles north of Nan- 
reth, also in full view from the heights above this 
place. Cana is remarkable as the place where Jesus 
wrought the first two miracles by which to attest tlie 
truth of his divine mission. He visited the place i 
short time after the marriage at Cana, on his retura 
from Jerusalem after the first passover, when lie 
healed the nobleman's son, then lying sick at Qx^ 
naum, at the distance of fifteen miles. Nathanidi 
the guileless Israelite, was also a native of this plitti 
John xxi. 2, afterward known as an apostle of As 
name of Bartholomew. Cana is now a ruined, wf 
lected place, but little known. '' War, bloody, tb' 
lentless war, has swept over the little Cana of 
Galilee; fire and sword have laid waste and de- 
stroyed the peaceful village in which Christ met 
the rejoicing wedding-party." 



PART ni.— OUR LORD'S FIRST PASSOVER, AND THE 

MARCH, 

time: one tear. 

{ 21. At the PaeioTer, Jefiu drlToi the traders oat of the 
temple. — Jbbusalbm. John it 13-25. 

ROUTES BETWEEN JERUSALEM AND GALILEE. 

The approach to Jerusalem from Gkdilce was by 
three different routes— the western, middle, and 
eastern. 

1st. The western was either around the headland 
of Carmel and along the coast by Csesarea to Joppa 
and Jerusalem, or across the pass of Mount Carmel 
near Megiddo, and along the eastern border of the 
plain of Sharon, by Antipatris, to Lydda, and thence 
to Jerusalem. 

2d. The middle and most direct route was, as it 
still is, across the plain of Esdraelon, and on the 
line of the mountains of Samaria by Sheohem, the 
Sychar of the New Testament, to the city of Jeru- 
salem. 

8d. The eastern route was down the valley of the 
Tordan to Jericho, and thence up to Jerusalem. 



SUBSEQUENT TRANSACTIONS UNTIL THE SECOND. 
A. D. 26. 

The valley of the Jordan is more easily traversed on 
the eastern side than on the western. The oonne 
of the Jordan may be conveniently traversed neir 
the outlet of the Sea of Galilee, or the line of trafd 
may be through the plain of Esdraelon and dowB 
the valley between Hermon and Oilboa, to Betb- 
fihean, or Scythopolis, and across the fords of the 
Jordan at that place. Then the traveller maj fA- 
low the plain of the Jordan, or go up from therirer 
to the table-land eastward, and follow the line of the 
terraces to some point nearly opposite Jericho, before 
descending to the Jordan. In the map of the toavdi 
of our Lord, the particular route is for the most psrt 
conjectural and arbitrary, nothing being said, except 
in one or two instances, to indicate the route pw* 
sued by our Saviour in going up to Jemaaleni or 
returning to Galilee. 

{ 22. Our Lord'i diaconne with Nioodemvs. — JninuiBk 
John iiL 1-21. 

{ 23. Jenif remaine in Jadea and bapthea. Further teiti- 
mony of John the Baptist. John iii. 22-30. Summer of 
A. D. 26. Anon was 6 miles north east flnom Jenualem. 
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t does not appear where in Jndea Jeana paased 
interval between the paasoyer and hia return to 
ilee ; but from the mention of his haptixingj near 
ire John also was before his imprisonment, he is 
poeed, as indicated in the map, to have restrioted 
miniatrj to the region of Jerusalem and of Jeri- 
^ where the fountains of Elisha and Beth-Hoglah 
I the Jordan might afford stations for his ministry 
I for baptising. 

ti, Jemu depaitf into Galilee after John'i impriflonment 
lUtt. ir. 13, sir. 8-5 ; Ifsrk i. 14, tL 17-20 ; Luke iv. 14, 
UL 19, 10 ; John ir. l-*8. Antamii of a. d. 26. 



IMPRISONMENT OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

rhe imprisonment of John ooourred in the second 
ir of his ministry, which may have continued one 
\r and six months. On the supposition that the 
th of Jesus was in October, and that both John 
i Jesus entered on their public ministry at thirty 
ITS of age, then the ministry of Jesus began six 
nths before the first passoyer. Eight months after 
) passover he is on his way to Gkdilee in conse- 
enoe of John's imprisonment. More than a year 
I already ekpsed since the commencement of hb 
blic ministry, but the ministry of John began 
ne months before that of Jesus. It must, there- 
"e, haye contioued at least a year and a half. 

MACHiKRUS AND THE HOT SPRINGS Of CAL- 

LIRROHOE. 

Machserus, the castle and palace of Herod, where 
hn was beheaded, was situated on the east of the 
ad Sea, aboye the hot springs of Callirrohoe, eight 
nine miles from the sea, about fifteen south-east 
the outlet of the Jordan. Seetzin, about fifty 
ITS since, discoyered its ruins, still imposing and 
ensiye, on the summit of an oblong and lofty 
k, with precipitous sides, and surrounded by a 
!p chasm, so as to be altogether inaccessible, ex- 
it at one point, by a yery high bridge. Josephus 
cribes it as '' so contriyed by nature that it could 
; be easily ascended, for it is, as it were, ditched 
mt with such yalleys on all sides, and to such a 
>th, that the eye cannot reach their bottoms, and 
;h as are not easily to be passed oyer, and eyen 
$h as it is impossible to fill up with earth ; for 
Lt yalley which cuts it off on the west extends to 
eescore furlongs, and does not end till it comes 
the lake AsphalUs." 

Lieut. Lynch found the walls of this chasm near 
i hot springs standing 122 feet apart, '' lofty and 
rpendicular, of red and yellow sandstone, majestic 



and imposing." Through this chasm a stream of 
hot water, twelye feet wide and ten inches deep, 
rushes with great yeloeity. This hot stream of 
water is supplied from many springs which gush out 
their heated waters along the line of the chasm for 
three or four miles. These and the yolcanie rocks 
which abound in this region are so many additional 
indications of the yolcanie nature of this whole re- 
gion of country. These waters were much fre- 
quented in the time of John's ministry for baptism 
and for health. They are eyen mentioned in the 
book of Genesis, xxxyi. 24, as discoyered by Anah, 
son of one of the dukes of £dom, the sons of Esau. 
In our translation the word meaning hot ^pringn is 
absurdly rendered muU$, The interpretation of the 
text is, that he '< found the hot springs of the wil- 
derness as he fed the asses of Zibeon his father." 

The 'return of Jesus to Oalilee was in this in- 
stance by the middle route, as is indicated by his 
eonyersation with the Samaritan woman. It was 
Noyember or December in the second year of his 
public ministry. 

{ 25. Diflconne with the Samaritan woman. Many of the 
Samaritan! beliere on him. — Shschxm, Stchar, or Nk- 
AP0LI8. John iv. i-42. Decemhor A. d. 26, 

At the distance of some thirty miles from Jeru- 
salem the trayeller beholds from an eminence a long 
narrow yalley, extending northward ten or tweWe 
miles before him, and bounded on the west by a 
ridge of mountains 700 or 800 feet in height, and 
on the east by an irregular line of hills at the dis- 
tance of two or three miles. Our Lord's journey 
lay along this yalley, at the base of these western 
mountains. Near the middle of these mountains 
they are rent to their base by a defile which cuts 
through them from the We^t, forming two frowning 
blufis, Gerizim and Ebal, 600 feet high, at the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile from each other. A 
short distaoce south of the line of the defile, at the 
foot of Oerizim, the southern bluff, was Jacob's 
Well, where, in the middle of the second day's jour- 
ney, Jesus seated himself for rest. While his disciples 
passed up the yalley between the opposite heights to 
the city of Shechem, Sychar, for the purchase of 
proyisions. While waiting here for the return qf 
his disciples, Jesus was drawn into that most inte- 
resting and instructiye eonyersation with the woman 
of Samaria, who had come out to draw water from 
the well. The well itself was a perpeodicular shaft 
in the rock, 105 feet deep; the work of the pa- 
triarch Jacob. It has but recently been filled by 
the enyious Arabs because refused backsheesh ! 

It is extremely interesting to reflect that from 
these Samaritans, who now for the first time receiycd 
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the gospel from the Son of Man himself, was gathered, 
by Philip the Evangelist, the first Christian church 
out of Jerusalem, and that thej enjoyed the earliest 
ministrations of the apostles Peter and John, who, 
in the dispersion upon the death of Stephen, preached 
in many of their Tillages. 

{ 26. Jetns tenchei publicly in Galilee. John Ir. 43-45; Matt 
iT.17; Marki.14,15; Luke It. 14, 1 5. Janaary? a.d. 27. 

2 27. Jesui is again at Cana, where he heali the eon of a no- 
bleman Ijing ill at Capernaum. — Cava of Gaulh. John 
W. 40-54. January, A. d. 27. 

Sarepta, to which allusion is made in this discourse 
of our Lord, was midway hetween Tyre and Zidon, 
on the celchrated plain of Phoenicia. Remains of an 
ancient town are found near the shore. The modem 
town is on a high hill, a short distance to the east. 

Capernaum was on the north-west shore of Gkn- 
nesaret, fifteen miles north-east from Cana'. The 
nobleman appears to have been some member of the 
fiimily of the king. The fame of Jesus had reached 
the court of Herod, though Jesus had, at this time, 
wrought but one miracle in Galilee. 

{ 28. Jetus at Naiareth ; he ia there rejected ; and fixee his 
abode at Capernaum. Luke It. 16-^1 ; Matt. 13-16. Janu- 
ary, A. D. 27. 

The hills south-west of Nasareth break ofiT into a 
perpendicular precipice of forty or fifty feet; and 
here, doubtless, is the brow of the hill to which hia 
own citixens led him, that they might cast him down. 
Tradition assigns for this incident another place, 
which it is needless to describe. 

Capernaum becomes now the residence of Jesus. 
" Thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, 
shall be brought down to hell; for if the mighty 
works which have been done in thee had been done 
in Sodom, it would have remained until this day." 
So completely has thb word been fulfilled upon this 
doomed city, that the yery site of it is unknown. 

North of Tiberias, and about midway of the coast, 
the hills retire in a kind of arch, and form a small 
triangular plain, four miles in length, and two in 
breadth, at the widest part, of great beauty and fer- 
tility. This is the ancient land of (^ennesaret, Mark 
Ti. 53, in which Dr. Robinson supposes the lost city 
to have been located. 

This plain Joscphus describes as one of surpassing 
loveliness and fertility, and modem travellers concur 
in attesting the truth of the representation : — 

'* The country named Gennesar extends along the 
lake, wonderful both for its nature and beauty. On 
account of its fertility it refuses no tree, and the cul- 
tivators plant in it all kinds of trees ; and the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere suits the several sorts. 
For walnutS; which require the greatest colds, flourish 



there in vast quantities, and alio palm-trees, which 
require heat; while fig-trees and olives, which re- 
quire a milder atmosphere, grow near them. One 
may say that it is the ambition of nature whiel 
forces together the things that are naturally enemifli 
to one another ; and that there is a happy contentioB 
of the seasons of the year, aa if each of them hU 
claim to this district aa its own; for it not onlj 
nourishes different sorts of fruits, beyond men's ex- 
pectation, but long preserves them. 

'* It supplies men with the principal fruits, with 
grapes and figs during ten months of the year, with> 
out intermission, and with the rest of the fruits 
throughout the whole year %b they ripen in course. 
And besides the good temperature of the atmosphere, 
it is also watered from a most fertile fountain, called 
Caphamaum by the natives. Some have thou^ 
this fountiun to be a vein of the Nile, because it 
produces the Coraoine fish, like the lake near Alei* 
andria. The length of this country extends along 
the banks of this lake, bearing the same name, for 
thirty stadia, and in breadth it is twenty. Ihii^ 
indeed, is the nature of that place." 

Upon the coast near the northern limit of lUi 
plain of Cknnesar, by a large fountain, are toni 
some remains of an ancient city, which Dr. Bobia- 
son supposes to have been Capernaum. An AoMri- 
can traveller has assured the writer that he depaitsi 
from the usual routes of tourists in passing thii 
plain — that he neither kept along the shore nor fol- 
lowed the windings of the western hills that enefa^- 
cle the plain, but struck diagonally across it, tad 
found in the centre of the plains piles of mbbiih 
and other indications of an ancient town. Thm 
localities may possibly indicate the sites of Oapff' 
naum and Bethsaida. 

Cborazin, in the opinion of Dr. Robinson, may bt 
assumed to have been at a place now known by the 
name of Tell H(km, about four miles farther Dord^ 
on the north-west margin of the lake, where nt 
found extensive ruins. Several plausible reasooiiit 
assigned for assuming this to be the site of Chonn* 
Bethsaida he locates ju^t north of Capernaum; te 
nothing more can be affirmed with confidence of Cb* 
pemaum, Bethraida, or Chomzin, than that tbtj 
lay in this order on the wcMtern shore of the lake. 

{ 29. The call of Simon Peter and Andrew, and of Jmm 
and John, with the miraeuloni dranght of flahea.— Kiab 
CAPaaiTAim. Lnke r. 1-11 ; Matt It. lS-22 ; Mnik I H-M. 
Jannarj, ▲. D. 27. 

{ 80. Healing of a demoniac in the aynagogne. — CAPmBiAVft 
Mark L 21-28 ; Lnke ir, 31-37. Jannary, a. ». 27. 

{ 31. The healing of Peter's wife'i motherland many nfSbmt 
CAPSRirAinc. Matt TiiL 14-17 ; Mark L 29-84; Uke b. 
38-41. Jannaiy, A. D. 27. 
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Of with Idi ditoiplef goM from CbptniMiai Ihroiii^- 
ilflee. lfsrkL3&-39; Lake W. 42-^; Mattir.S^ 
ebroary and Mareh, ▲. d. 27. 

g is giyen to define the course or extent of 
Duasi(»uurj circuit of our Lord further than 
rent about all Galileei '' teaching in their 
es and preaching the gospel of the king- 
n^e course marked on the map, YI., is alto- 



gether conjectural, but is made to comprehend a 
considerable portion of (Jalilee. 

{ 82. The h^ing of a leper.— Oauuib. Mfttt. riiL 2-4; 

Mark L 4(M5 ; Lnke ▼. 12-16. Febrnaiy or Mijrob, a. d. 27. 
{ 34. The healing of a paralTtie.— OAPaavAVK. Mark IL 

1-12 ; Luke r. 17-26 ; Matt Iz. 2-8. March, a. d. 27. 
{ 86. The call of Matthew.— CAraavAVK. Mattix. 9; Mark 

iL 18, 14 ; Luke T. 27, 28. April, A. D. 271 



—OUR LORD'S SBCOKD PASSOVBB, AND THE SUBSBQUBNT TBANSACTIONS UNTIL THB «THIRD. 

A. D. 27-28. 



tibob: one tear. 

) pool of Betheida ; the healing of the infirm man ; 
r liord'i snbeeqaent dieooone. — Juusalbm. John 
. April, A. D. 27. 

third journey to Jerusalem^ Christ is sup- 
lave crossed the Jordan below the Sea of 
nd to have pursued his journey along the 
3le-land east of the river. See Map YI. 
of the temple area, and near the pastern 
le city, is an immense cistern, 860 feet in 
30 in breadth, and 75 in depth, which, 

to tradition, is the Pool of Bethesda. 
fountain on the eastern base of the hill 
low the south-east angle of the walls of the 
known as the Fountain of the Virgin or 
K)l, may with greater probability be assumed 
pool in question. This is an intermittent 
rising and falling at irregular intervals, 
y have been indicated by the troubling of 
i. The water itself is slightly saline, but 
r used for domestic purposes, and devoid 
Vicinal virtue, as it was at the period of 
B ministry. The healing of the first that 
own after the troubling of the water was 

supernatural. The possibility that one 
healed collected a multitude of the impo- 
Uhe pool; but the certainty that all who> 
1 may be healed of the deadly malady that 
nd the grave brings few to the fountain of 
i for life and full salvation 1 

I diseiplee pluck ean of grain on the Sabbath. — Ov 
T TO Oalilu. Matt zii. 1-8 ; Mark iL 23-28 ; Lnke 

April, A. D. 27. 
» healing of the withered hand on the Sabbath.^ — 
IB. Matt ziL 9-14; Mark iiL 1-6 ; Lnke ri. 0-11. 
u arriTes at the Sea of Tiberiai, and ia followed bj 
dee. — Lakx of Galilbe. Matt ziL 15-21 ; Mark iiL 
May, A. D. 27. 

IS withdraws to the mountain, and ehootes the 
; the multitudes follow him. — Nbab Oapbrhavx. 
iL 13-19; Lnke tL 12-19; Matt z. 2-4. May, 

r 

• 

ippears to have returned toward Gkdilee 
ily after the passover. Nothing is said to 



intimate by what route he went to Jerusalem or re- 
turned. In map YL he is assumed to have gone up 
to Jerusalem by the eastern route, through the Pe- 
rea, at some distance from the Jordan, on the lipc 
of the table-land above, and to have returned by the 
middle route through Samaria. 

{ 41. The Sermon on the Monnt — Nbab Oapbbvavil Matt 
T. 1 ; TiiL 1; Lnke tL 20-49. May? A. D. 27. 

{ 42. The healing of the centurion's serrant — CAPBBVAirit 
Matt TiiL 6-13 ; Luke viL 1-10. May t A. D. 27. 

{ 43. The raising of the widow's son.— Kadt. Lnke riL 11-17. 
May? A. D. 27. 

Nain, the scene of this touching incident, is now 
a small settlement on the north side of Hermon, 
about three miles south by west from Tabor, and 
sixteen f^m Capernaum. The body was not en- 
closed in a coffin, but wrapped in a winding-sheet 
and borne on a bier. 

{ 44. John the Baptist, in prison, sends disciples to Jesus. — 
Oalilbb: Capbbhavk. Matt xL 2-19; Lake riL 18-85. 
June ? A. n. 27. 

John, having heard in his prison of the works of 
Christ, sent two of his disciples into Qalilee, a dis- 
tance of seventy miles, to inquire whether he was 
the expected Messiah. Some time after this, John 
was beheaded at the instigation of the infamous He- 
rodias, after having lain in prison not far from a year 
and six months. Matt. xiv. 1-18. 

{ 45. Reflections of Jesus on appealing to his mighty works. 
Capbkvaum? Matt xL 20-30. June? a. n. 27. 

{ 46. While sitting at meat with a Pharisee, Jesus is anointed 
by a woman who had been a sinner. — OAPBBVAim ? Lnke 
riL 38-50. June ? a. d. 27. 

{ 47. Jesus, with the Twelve, makes a second cirenit in Gali- 
lee. Lake TiiL 1-3. June to Bept A. d. 27. 

The course of our Lord in this second circuit in 
Galilee, as in the first, is wholly conjectural; as 
such it is traced on the map, through the northern 
part of Galilee. 

{ 48. The healing of a demoniao. The Scribes and Phari- 
sees blaspheme.— Oaulbb. Mark iiL 19-30; Matt xiL 
22-37 ; Lnke xL 14, 15, 17-23. Oct f A. D. 27. 

i 49. The Scribes and Pharisees seek a sign. Our Lord's 
reflections.— Oaulbb. Malt ^L 38-46; Luke xi. Id, 
24-38. Get? A. D. 27. 
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{ 50. The true disciples of Christ his nearest relatiret. — 

Oalilkk. M»tt xiL 40-50; Mark iiL 31-85; Luke TiiL 

19-21. Oct? A. B. 27. 
{ 51. At a Pharisee's table, Jesus denoonoes woes against 

the Pharisees and others. — Galiueb. Luke xi. S7-6i. 

Oct. 7 A. D. 27. 
{ 52. Jesos diseonrses to his diseiples and the mnltitiide. — 

QAhiLMii, Lnke ziL 1-59. Oct ? a. n. 27. 
{ 53. The slaughter of certain Galileans. Parable of the 

barren fig-tree. — Galilbk. Lnke ziiL 1-9. Oct ?▲.]>. 27. 
{ 54. Parable of the Sower. — Lakx of Galilbb : mAB Ca- 

PKRNAmi? Matt xvL 1-23; Mark ir, 1-25; Lnke rilL 

4-18. Oct ? A. D. 27. 
I 55. Parable of the tares. Other parables. — ^Nbab Capbb* 

NAuif ? Matt ziiL 24-58 ; Mark ir. 28-84. Oct ? A. d. 27. 
{ 56. Jesns directs to cross the Uke. Incidents. The tempest 

stilled.— Lakb of Galilbb. Matt riiL 18-27; Mark ir. 

85-41 ; Lnke viiL 22-25 ; ix. 57-82. Oct ? ▲. D. 27. 

SKA OF GALELES, OR TIBERIAS. 

The Sea of Tiberias, the scene of so many inci- 
dents connected with our Lord's ministry, is a wide 
expanse of the Jordan, in a deep valley encircled by 
mountains/ which rise on the east from the water's 
edge by steep accliyities, until they reach the height 
of a thousand or twelve hundred feet. On the 
west, and especially in the north-west, the hills are 
lower and more broken. Occasionally they recede a 
little from the shore, and form small plains of ex- 
treme fertility. The lake is about twelve miles long 
and five broad; the waters are pure and limpid, 
and abound with fish, as in the time of our Sa- 
viour. 

From its position between high hills, it is exposed 
to sudden gusts of wind, as in the case before us. 
There was, at the last accounts, but a single boat 
upon the lake. 

The rocks are limestone ; and the whole region 
volcanic. Near Tiberias, on the south-west shore 
of the lake, are several hot springs, and on the op- 
posite side several others, at a short distance from 
the shore. The opinion has been advanced, that the 
lake itself occupies the crater of an extinct volcano. 
According to the measurement of Lieut Lynch, 
the surface of the lake is 600 or 700 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. 

Tiberias, John vi. 23, already mentioned, is the 
only town on the lake. This city, renowned in his- 
tory, and built by Herod, is now mostly in ruins, 
and inhabited by some two thousand Greek Chris- 
tians and Jews. Dr. Olin describes it as the most 
wretched of all the towns he ever beheld. 

The heat of the summer at Tiberias, as at Jeri- 
cho, is almost insupportable, and the climate sickly. 
The inhabitants of the coast find profitable occupa- 
tion in raising early vegetables, grapes, and melons, 
for the market at Damascus. These productions 



mature in this valley much earlier than on the high 
lands of Galilee or Gikad. 

The scenery of the lake has not the stem and 
awful features of the Dead Sea, bat is more rich ia 
hallowed associations, and more attractive in the 
softened beauties of the landscape. The view of it 
from the western height breaks upon the approach 
ing traveller with singular power. 

" We were upon the brow of what must appeii 
to a spectator at its base a lofty mountain, which 
bounds the deep basin of the Sea of Gkdilee, and 
forms the last step in the descent from the very eI^ 
vated plain over which we had journeyed during the 
long day. 

'' The sun had just set behind us in a blaxe of red 
light, which filled the western sky for many d^rees 
above the horizon, and was slightly reflected fron 
the smooth, glassy surface of the beautiful lake, 
whose opposite shore was visible for many miles cm 
the right and left, rising abruptly out of the water 
into an immense and continuous bulwark, aevenl 
hundred feet in height, grand and massive, but mt^ 
ened by graceful undulations, and covered with t 
carpet of luxuriant vegetation, from the sommit 
quite down to the water's edge. 

<< Beyond the lake stretched out a vast, and, to 
our eyes, a boundless region, filled up with a oomt* 
less number of beautiful rounded hills, all dad in 
verdure, which, at this moment, was invested with i 
peculiar richness of colouring. Li the remote die* 
tance, though fiill in our view, the snowy top of 
Mount Heimon was still glittering and basking ii 
the beams of the sun, while a chaste, cool diapeiy 
of white, fleecy clouds hung around its base. 

'' The green, graceful form of Mount Tabor roie 
behind us; while, over the 'broad and well-onltivited 
plain, the numerous fields of wheat, now of a dirk, 
luxuriant green, contrasted very strongly and 
strangely with intervening tracts of red, freah^- 
ploughed ground. Independent of sacred assoda- 
tions, this was altogether a scene of rare and nnique 
beauty — ^nay, of splendid magnificence." 

The picturesque beauties of this charming scenery 
frequently attracted the admiring gase of this tra- 
veller as he reluctantly retired on his way to Safet:— 

'' The sea is almost continually in sight, and the 
different elevations and ever-shifting points of view 
from which it was seen, gave to this lovely expanse 
of water reposing in its deep bed, lustrous and Ot- 
tering in the sunbeams like molten silver, an eni^eaa 
variety of interesting forms and aspects. 

" I thought some of these views the most exqui- 
sitely beautiful of any I had enjoyed of this deeply 
interesting region ; but, perhaps, it was beoanse they 
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news of a region so honoured and hal- 

presenoe and ministry of the adorable 

r eye rested npon the ' Sea of Galilee/ 

Magdala/ and the ' land of Cknnesa- 

le site of Choraiin, Bethsaida, and Ca- 

e cities where meet of his mighty works 

It ' passed over to the other side/ and 

ions directions across the shining lake, 

track of ' the little ships' in which he 

doing good/ and that along which he 

disciples, 'walking on the sea/ and 

sbnked the winds and the sea, and there 

ialm.' Surely no region on earth but 

id its environs alone is richer in affect* 

ons; and I felt now as I did upon 

a to the holy city — saddened and quite 

with the thought that I should com- 

bese endeared scenes no more." 

'0 demonUos of Qerges, — East coait of thi 
Ulilkb. Matt viiL 28-34; ix. 1 ; Mark r. 1-21 ; 
26-40. Not. ? a. d. 27. 

• 

centre of the eastern coast of the lake is 

rsa, which seems to indicate the country 

^esenes^ and near at hand is a '' steep 

cending to the sea, and containing 

bsy a fit habitation for the poor maniacs 

BUS as they came out of the tombs. 

as too remote to satisfy the conditions 

ative. Its ruins are found nine miles 

le lake, beyond the Tast gorge of the 

k, which formed apparently the northern 

territory. From that city to the sea, 

' must have run down the mountain for 

id a half, forded the deep Jermuk, quite 

ble as the Jordan itself, ascended its 

ink, and raced across a level plain several 

9 they could reach the nearest margin of 

a feat which do herd of swine would be 

bieve, even though they were ' possessed.' 

the miracle, therefore, was not at Gkulaift. 

lelf where it was wrought was evidently 

e; and in this Gersa or Cherea we have 

which fulfils every requirement of the 

It is within a few rods of the shore, 

lense mountain rises directly above it, in 

incient tombs, out of some of which the 

•ossessed of the devils may have issued 

ras. The lake is so near the base of the 

hat the swine, rushing madly down it, 

stop, but would be hurried on into the 

Irowned.'' 

I feast— CAPBKVAinc. Matt U. 10-17 ; Mark it 
take ▼. 29-59. Nov.? a.d. 37. 
raising of Jaimi's daughter. The woman with 



a bloody fliiz.-*CAraBirAuiE. Matt iz. 1S-36| Mark v. 

32-43; Luke tUL 41-^6. Nor. f A. IK 27. 
{ 60. Two blind men healed, and a dnmb tpirit eait oat-— 

Capbrhaum ? Matt iz. 37-34. Not. ? a. d. 27. 
{ 61. Jeiu again at Naaareth, and again reacted. Matt ziii. 

64-68; Mark tL 1-6. Jan. f ▲. D. 38. 
{ 62. A third eireoit in Galilee. The Twelve Inetnieted and 

■ent Ibrth.— Galilbb. Matt iz. 86-38 ; z. 1, 6-43; zL 1; 

Mark tL 6-13; Lake iz. 1-6. Maroh ? A. 9. 38. 

As in the preceding instances, so in the present, 
we are left to our own conjectures respecting this 
circuit of our Lord. It is traced on the map by 
conjecture through Nazareth and the southern part 
of Gklilee, around Mount Hermon, and by Tiberias 
along the sea-coast. 

{ 63. Herod holds Jeeas to be John the Baptist^ whom he 
had joflt before beheaded. — Galilm ? Pkrza. Matt zir. 
1, 2, 6-12; Mark tL 14-16, 21-29; Lake Iz. 7-9. March f 
A. D. 28. 

{ 64. The Twelve retam, and Jesoi retiree with them aeroM 
the Lake. Five thoaeand are fed. — OAPaRHAUV. K. E.* 
COAST ov TBI Lau OF Galilkb. Mark vL 30-44; Lake 
iz. 10-17; Matt ziv. 13-21; John vi. 1-14. March, 
A.]>. 28. 

Bethsaida was at the outlet of the Jordan on 
either side, or there were two towns of the same 
name, one in the neighbourhood of Capernaum and 
Chorazin, on the west side of the lake, the other on 
the eastern shore. After recurring many times to 
the topography of these cities and comparing op- 
posing theories with our personal observation, we 
adopt that of Dr. Thomson. This theory assumes 
that there was but one Bethsaida, which the Jor- 
dan separated into two divisions near its entrance 
into the lake. That upon the western bank was 
the city of Andrew and Peter. The extensive ruins 
about Tell Hfim, on the north-west shore of the lake, 
seem to indicate the site of Capernaum. Two miles 
north of Tell Hiim, between this and Bethsaida, 
oonfused heaps of rubbish, named Khoraiy, may 
identify also the situation of Chorazin. But thoee 
cities, all fallen beneath the same woe, have long 
been lost ; nor is it probable that they will ever be re- 
covered. In the desert beyond the eastern Bethsaida 
Jesus fed the 5000, and then ordered his disciples 
to cross over unto the other Bethsaida on the western 
shore, while he went up into the eastern mountain 
for the purpose of secret prayer. In their passage 
across the lake, near the dawn of the morning, the 
disciples were struck by one of those violent gusts 
of wind which often sweep with great fury over the 
lake. In the midst of their consternation and peril, 
Jesus came to the relief of his discipleSi walking 
upon the sea, and, as he enters into the ship, the 
wind ceases. The ship came to land near the plain 
of Oennesareti below Oapemanm, where were ga- 
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thered man) of the fire thousand, who, in the mean 
timei had aosaed the sea to see and hear more of 
Jesog. 

^ 65. Jenu walki apon the water. — Likb of Galilib. Gk- 
MBIAUTB. Matt zir. 23-46; Mark tL 46-66; John tL 
16-21. MMToh? A.D. 28. 

66. Our liord's diiiooiirse to the mnltitiide in the ijnagogae 
of CapernMun. Many diaeiples torn back. Peter^i pro- 
feeiion of faith.— Capkrhaum. John tL 22-71; tILI. 

Tiberias, from which many of the boats which 
had passed up and over the kke to the eastern Beth- 
saida before the feeding of the multitude, and then 
had recrossed the lake to Oenesareth, is a town on the 
south-west shore below this plain. The city lies 
directly upon the shore, on a narrow strip of undu- 



lating land, beyond which the mountains rise Tciy 
steeply. It was built by Herod Antipasi by whose 
order John was beheaded, and is supposed to have 
been one of his residences. The celebrated hot 
springs are a mile or more below the modem towui 
where are found various fragments of cohimiis of red 
and gray granite and marble, together with oUier 
indications which mark the site of the ancient towi. 
The water flows from the earth too Jiot to be borne 
by the hand, and excessively salt and bitter, and 
emits a strong smell of sulphur, l^berias is un- 
healthy, and the inhabitants poor and sickly — ^^ a 
picture of disgusting filth and friglitfiil wretched- 



ness. 
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TIMB: SIX MONTHS. 

{ 67. Oor Lord juatifles hie diseiplee for eating with on- 
waahen handf. Phariaaic traditions. — Oapiiin avx. Matt 
XT. 1-20 ; Mark yiL 1-23. April, A. d. 28. 

{ 68. Fourth circuit of our Lord. The daughter of a Sjro- 
Phoenician woman is healed. Rsgion of Ttrk and Zidon. 
April? A.D. 28. 

Tyre has heen already noticed. Zidon was one 
of the oldest cities in Palestine, having heen founded 
by the eldest son of Canaan, the eldest son of Ham. 
Oen. X. 15. It is situated on an elevated promon- 
tory, which projects a considerable distance into the 
sea. The environs of the city are overspread with 
a luxuriant vegetation, and covered with beautiful 
orchards and gardens. Zidon, like its younger and 
more powerful rival, once commanded an extensive 
trade with the principal cities and nations of the old 
world. The Zidonians were noted for their com- 
merce, their skill in architecture, philosophy, astro- 
nomy, and navigation. Their idolatry and wicked- 
ness drew down upon them the frequent denuncia- 
tions of the prophets. Ezek. xxviii. 21-24; Joel 
iii. 4-8. But the retributive vengeance of heaven 
fell upon them less severely than on their neigh- 
bours of Tyre. Zidon is still a considerable town 
of five thousand inhabitants; and the harbour, 
though now much choked with sand, still enables 
them to maintain some trade and commerce with 
the cities of the coast. 

Our Lord's motive in retiring to the cosist of Tyre 
and Zidon, seems to have been to escape from the 
power of Herod and the malice of Herodias. Like 
his great forerunner, whom they had slain, he had 
become known as a preacher of righteousness of 
stem and awful sanctity. Herod, smitten with re- 



morse, sees in this mjrsterious pwsonage John tht 
Baptist, whom he beheaded, risen from the dead, 
and showing forth mighty works that might awaken 
his remorseless rage as well as his secret dread. Is 
this region, Jesus was entirely beyond the jurisdio- 
tion of this Herod, in the tetrarchy of Herod Philip^ 
the lawful husband of Herodias, who is universally 
described as a mild, well-meaning, but pusillani- 
mous prince. 

THE DECAPOLIS. 

The Decapolb, to which Jesus must have passed 
by a circuitous route around and through diflfereat 
parts of Galilee, was a confederation of ten cities 
south of the Sea of Galilee, and chiefly east of the 
Jordan. The inhabitants were, for the most part| 
not Jews, but pagans. The cities, though not ad- 
jacent, but separated, some of them at a oonaider»> 
ble distance from each other, had certain oommoa 
rights and privileges, as well as mutual aflinities ; 
and, being under the jurisdiction neither of Herod 
nor of Philip, but of the Roman power, they offered 
additional security to Jesus against the power of the 
Herods and the persecution of the Jews. GMarai 
Scythopolis, Pella, Gerasa, Abila, Oapitolias, Ga* 
natha, and Philadelphia are included in the cities 
of the Decapolis ; but they are not all known. 
Jesus appears to have lingered in some of those 
which were near to the sea of G«lilee, where he 
healed many and fed the four thousand. 

From Capernaum to Tyre is a journey of thirty* 
^Ye or forty miles. The whole tour through the 
coasts of Tyre and Zidon would require a oiicuit 
perhaps of a hundred miles. 
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{M. A deaf and dumb ibmi haded; alio nmoj othan. 

Fovor tbouaiid ara fad. — ^Tm Dbcapolib. Matt. zr. 

29-38 ; MailL riL 81-37 ; tUL 1-9. May 7 ▲. d. 28. 
1 70. na Pliarlaaaa and Saddnoaaa again reqalra a lign. 

[8m {40.}— Nbab UAQ9AUL Matt. XT. 89; ztL 1-4; 

Maik tUL 10-12. Maj 7 ▲. d. 23. 

M>gdftlii, the natiye place of Huy MagdalenOi 
WIS on the oout^ about four miles above Tiberias, 
tad at tbe southern esEtremitj of the fertile plain of 
Genesazeth. Near which was Dalmanutha, Mark 
TiiilO. Its modem name is Mejdal« Br. Olin 
deseribes it as a miserable-looking village of thirty 
or fortj huts i-^ 

'' We stopped to make some inquiries of the pale, 
Bckly-looking inhabitantS| who resembled the peo- 
ple of Jericho in their aspect and bearing. This 
region has, in some respects, a striking resembknce 
to that near the mouth of the Jordan. The thorn 
of Jericho, which I have so fiillj described, re- 
appears upon this plain. A few scattering palm- 
trees adorn the dreary precincts of Tiberias, while 
the stagnant atmosphere and oppressive heat pre- 
Tuling in this deep valley are probably the chief 
causes here, as well as at Jericho, of the sickliness 
of the climate. 

''This poor village, however, possesses a special 
historical interest. The people of whom we inquired 
its name, called it Mejdal ; and it is evident from 
the. name, as well as from its position here, that this 
is the Magdala of the New Testament, and the Mig- 
dal of the Old. (Josh. xix. 38 ; Matt. xv. 39.) At 
the northern extremity of this village is a large 
quadrangular edifice, now in a ruinous state. It 
may have been a khan." 

{ 71. At Magdala, Jetaa again takea ehip and eronea over to 
tha ncrth-eaat eoait of the lake. Matt. xtI. 4-12; Mark 
▼liL 13-21. MajrA.D.23. 

{ 72. Here;, at Betheaida, he heali a blind man. Mark viiL 
22-26. May? A. D. 28. 

f 73. From thanea ha jonmeyi north tp tha region of C»a»- 
ra* PhUippL On their way, Peter agidn profeisei hia 
faith in Ohriat [Sea { 66.] Matt ztL 13-20 ; Mark TiiL 
27-30; Lnke iz. 18-21. May? A. n. 28. 

The course to Csssarea Philippi is along the east- 
em bank of the Jordan, some ten miles, then up 
the east shore of the Lake Huleh, (the Waters of 
Merom,) five miles or more, and thence along the 
great marsh, ten or twelve miles farther north. 
Caesarea Philippi is at the head of one of the princi- 
pal branches of the Jordan. We cannot better in- 
croduoe this place to the notice of the reader than in 
the graphic description of the Rev. Mr. Thompson. 
The modem name of the city is Banias, known as 
Panpas or Panias. 

''The city is securely imbosomed among mouu« 
(sins, which stand around it on the north-west^ 



north, east, and south. The platform, or terrace, 
upon which it is built, may be elevated about one 
hundred feet above the extensive plain of which we 
have already spoken. That part of the city which 
was within the ancient walls, lay directly totdh of 
the fountain. 

''The city was nearly surrounded by water, and de- 
fended on all sides by natural ravines, except on the 
east, which was secured by a wide and deep fosse. 
The walls were very thick and solid, and were 
strengthened 1>y eight castles or towers ; and before 
the introduction of artillery, Banias must have been 
almost impregnable. The shape of the city is an 
irregular quadrangle, longest from east to west, and 
widest at the eastem end. The whole area is small, 
not being much more than a mile in ciroumferenoe. 

'' The suburbs appear to have been fieur more ex- 
tensive than the city itself. The plain toward the 
north-west, west, and south-west, is covered with 
columns, capitals, and foundations, bearing indu- 
bitable testimony to the ancient size and magnifi- 
cence of Banias." 

Eusebius relates that the woman who was cured 
of an issue of blood was a native of this place* 
He adds, that be himself saw there the statues both 
of this woman and of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Jesus appears to have retired to this remote part 
of his native land to escape from the pursuit of the 
Pharisees. Here he held those most interesting 
conversations with his disciples respecting his death 
and resurrection, and the spiritual state which he 
exemplified to them in his transfiguration. 

{ 74. In this Tegion oar Lord foreteUi hie own death and 
rerarrection, and the trials of hia followers. Matt ztL 
21-28; Mark TiU. 31-38; ix. 1 ; Lake iz. 22-27. Mayf 
▲. D. 28. 

{ 75. Next follows the transfiguration of oar Lord, and hia 
subsequent disooarse with his disciples. Matt ztIL 1-13 ; 
Mark iz. 2-18 ; Lake iz. 28-86. May ? ▲. n. 28. 

HXftMON AND THE TRAN8FIOUBATION. 

The " high mountain" on which this scene oc- 
curred, representing the glorified state of the right- 
eous, cannot have been Tabor, the traditional mount 
of transfiguration. Our Lord was now at Caosarea 
Philippi, fifty miles distant, at the southern base of 
the lofty Hermon, that goodly mountain, the glory 
of Lebanon, the pride of Palestine. To one of its 
lesser heights, which overlook this town, our Sa- 
viour must have led his disciples when he was 
transfigured before them; while farther back, on 
the north, sat Hermon, enthroned in the sky, sur- 
veying the wondrous scene. 

The view from the summit of this mountain, at 
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the height of ten thoaaand feet| is one of surpan- 
ing grandeur. '' I shall not soon forget the feel- 
ings that filled mj breast when I gazed on that 
magnificent panorama. I could scarce realize the 
thought that I now stood on that sacred mountain 
of which inspired penmen had sung in ancient 
days, and that the land of Israel, God's gift to 
their Others, was at my feet. And yet so it whs. 
That blue ridge far away to the south is Carmel ; 
and the broad plain of Esdraelon stretches along its 
base, with Jezreel and Shunem, Endor and Tabor, 
Nain and Nazareth, on its borders. Here, on the 
south, deeply depressed, are the still waters of the 
Sea of Gulilee; and the narrow valley mnning 
away beyond maifai the course of the Jordan. The 
picturesque hills on the left of the Jordan are the 
hills of GKlead; and the elevated plateau on this 
side of them, extending far eastward, is the land of 
Bashan* On the north are the lofty parallel ridges 
of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, rising peak over 
peak far as the eye can see, and enclosing between 
them the rich valley of Coele-Syria. At the eastern 
base of Anti-Lebanon is a broad plain, with the 
Abana and Pharpar, its renowned rivers, meander- 
ing through its delicious fields of verdure, encircling 
and shading the venerable city of Damascus." 

On the summit of Hermon our traveller dis- 
covered vast ruins of a temple and altar, erected 
apparently by the ancient worshippers of the sun. 
A rock some fifteen feet high had been enclosed 
within a circular wall sixty yards in diameter, of 
enormous stones, carefully hewn and bevelled, as of 
remotest antiquity. The glorious view here ob- 
tained of the sun's course from his rising in the 
eastern desert to his setting in the still waters of the 
great sea would designate this as the fit locality for 
his worship. 

" The setting sun presented strange and beautiful 
phenomena from this point of view. A stratum of 
purple-colored haze ran round the whole horizon, 
clearly defined as the circle round a ship in the midst 
of the ocean. As the sun dipped into this, he seemed 
to be converted into a series of rings arranged in the 
form of a double cone; in a little time the upper 
cone disappeared, and the under one remained like 



a huge top balanced on the horizon, and this gradu- 
ally flattened and spread, and suddenly disappeared. 
The scene on the west was no less striking and beau* 
tiful. The shadow of the mountain fell on the plaia 
like a great pyramid: larger and larger it grew, 
until its apex touched the horizon. But it did 
not stop here : it raised its summit aloft, distinctly 
figured on the sky as it had been on the earth, and 
at last, as the sun touched the waters, it stood before 
us, a vast aerial pyramid, with its broad base on the 
earth and its top in the heavens.'' 

But a scene, infinitely surpassing all the glories 
of Lebanon, was displayed on the heights beneath 
its hoary head, when, in the Transfignratioiiy the in- 
carnate Son of Qod put on the glories of the hea- 
venly state to reveal to his disciples what in the 
flesh they could know of that woiid of glory, and 
to aid them to form some feeble conception of those 
things prepared in heaven for them, which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man ooa- 
ceived. 

{ 76. The next daj, oa datoandiog from the Moon^ JtM 
heals a domb demoniM. Matt xriL 14-21 1 Kaik <& 
14-29; Luke ix. 87-43. 

{ 77. Jetm now rotorns into Galilee, and again foretelli Ui 
death and rerarreetion. Matt xtIL 22, 28; Maik Ix. 
80-32; Lnke iz. 43-46. Jane? ▲. n. 28. 

{ 78. At Capernaam he miraeolonsly proridM tribat*-MO- 
ney. Matt zriL 24-27. Jane? A. D. 28. 

i 79. Here the diseiplee contend who shall be gnmimi la tht 
kingdom of hearen ; and are exhorted to homlUtyi fif- 
bearance, and brotherly lore. Matt xtUL 1-48; MaikfaL 
33-60 ; Lake ix. 48-60. Jane, A. D. 28. 

{ 80. The Serenty are instmeted and sent oat ; prebab^ 
down the ralley of the Jordan, and throagh the popoleif 
regions of the oonntry beyond Jordan, where oar L«d 
soon followed them, and preached. This was IIm eoada- 
sion of his pnblic ministry, before going up to Jerasa- 
lem for the last time. Lake z. 1-18^— OAPaaaAvi^ 8ipt 
▲.s. 28. 

{ 81. Jesos now takes his inal deparlBM ttom CkilHea^ aad 
goes np to Jerosalem. On his way he is iahoapitabty 
njeeted by the Samaritaas. John viL 2-10| Lake ix. 
61-68.— Samaria, Sept a. n. 28. 

{ 82. Heals ten lepers in the eoantiy of Saaiaria. Lake xriL 
11-19. Sept ? A. D. 28. 

This joortfey to Jemsalem is traoed on tlie map^ 
through Samaria by the nuddle route. 
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ABBIYAL AT BBTHANT, SIX DATS BBFOBB THB BOUBTH PASSOVBB. 



TIMB : SIX MONTHS, LB8S SIX DATS. 
I S3. John Tit 11-68 ; viiL 1. A.D. 28. 

The feast of Tabernacles was held in October, 
mx, months after the Passover. Jesus had now 



been absent a year and a half from Jervsdem. 
This feast commemorated the wandering of the 
Israelites in the wilderness. The Jews therefine 
dwelt in booths, as thej did in the dewrt. It was 
also a festiyal of thanks^ying for th^ vintage and 
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tlie gatliering in <^ the fraits of the Beason. As 
nieh it was celebrated as a joyful occasion, on which 
the Hebrews bore about branches of pabns^ willows, 
mjrtleB, and diTe^y and offered additional and ap- 
propriate aacrifioeB. Num. xxix. 12-39. 

{S4. DismiMM the womAn taken in adultery. John rilL 

S-11. — JnutALKK. September, a. d. 28. 
{S&. TMMhef andrepuvTetthennbeUeTiBg Jewtyaadeieapes 

eat of their handi. John riiL 13-59.— JnutALBM. 
I Sa. Soon after tearing the city ooourred his conrereation 

with a certain lawyer, in connection with which he gare 

the parable of the good Samaritan. Luke x. 25-37. — Nsar 

JsnutALiM. October? a. d. 28. 
{ 87. On hie way he ia entertained in Bethany, at the house 

of Martha and Blary. Luke x. 38-42. Norember ? a. d. 28. 

Bethany is now a poor village of about twenty 
fiuailieSi on the south-eastern deelivity of the Mount 
of QUves, in a little valley, and about one mile and 
i half soath-east from Jerusalem. 

{ 88. The diaeiplee art again taught how to pray. Lake xL 
1-18. 

} 88. Tha Saventj reCnm. — JnusALXM ? Luke z. 17-24. 

{90. A man bom Uind ii healed on the Sabbath. Our 
Lord'a Miheeqnent diacoanee.— Jsrusalsm. John ix. 1-41 ; 
x.1-31. 

{ 9L In the month of December, Jeans again retama to Je- 
raaalem to the feaat of the Dedication, where hia inatmo- 
tiona gire offence to the Jewa, and he again retiree from 
the city to Bethabara beyond Jordan. John x. 22-42. 

The feast of the Dedication, otherwise styled the 
Purification, was celebrated eight days, with many 
ncrifioes, in memcnry of the purification after the 
temple had been profaned and defiled by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, B. o. 167, who dedicated the temple to 
Jupiter Olympus, and on the altar of Jehovah erected 
an altar to this heathen god, << the abomination that 
maketh desolate" spoken of by Daniel xi. 31, xii. 11. 
The ibast was oelebrated eight days, with many sa- 
orifioesy begmning with the 25th of December. 

{ as. After remaining here probably a few weeka, he is re- 
called to Bethany by the aickness of Laxarus. John xL 1-46. 
Jaanaiy? A.B.29. 

{ 93. From Bethany, in conaeqnence of the deaigna of the 
aaahedrim againat him, our Lord withdrawa to a city called 
BpHBAiir, near the wildemeaa. John xi. 47-&4. January 
and Febraary f a. n. 29. 

CaiAphas, by advising that Jesus should be put to 
death, uttered an important prophetic sentiment of 
frequent occurrence in the prophets, thcU Jesus should 
die for the people^ and in this sense unconsciously 
^^ prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation, 
and not for that nation only, but also that he should 
gather together in one the children of Gkxl that 
were scattered abroad.'^ 

We are indebted to Dr. Bobinson for the probable 
reoorery of Bphraim, which he identifies with the 



ancient Ephron and Ophrah of Benjamin. Josh 
xviii. 23 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 17 ; 2 Chron. xiii. 19. It is 
on a high hill, twelve or fourteen miles north of 
Jerusalem, and a short distance north of the rock 
Rimmon, to which the remnant of the slaughtered 
tribe of Benjamin fled for defence, Judg. xx. 47, and 
some five miles north-east of Bethel. 

On the highest point of the hill is an ancient 
tower, which afibrds a wide prospect of the wilder- 
ness along the valley of the Jordan, of the Dead 
Sea, and of the mountains beyond. 

The village is on the slope of a hill, and contains 
a population of about three hundred Christians of 
the Greek church. 

" Even to this day the hardy and industrious 
mountaineers have much intercourse with the val- 
ley, and till the rich fields and reap the harvests of 
Jerioho. It was therefore quite natural and easy 
for our Lord from this point to cross the valley and 
the Jordan, and then turn his course toward Jericho 
and Jerusalem ; while at the same time he exercised 
his ministry among the cities and villages along the 
valley and in the eastern region.'' — Eng. Harmony ^ 
p. 187. 

{ 94. Our Lord ia accordingly next on the coast of Judea, by 
the farther aide of Jordan, where he heals an infirm wo- 
man on the Sabbath. Matt xix. 1, 2 ; Mark x. 1 ; Lake 
xiii. 10-21. Valley of the Jordan ?— PiaaA. February, 
A. D. 29. 

{ 95. Passes through the villages teaching and Journeying 
toward Jerusalem. Luke xiiL 22-35. — Pkbka. February, 
A. D. 29. 

{ 96. In hia course he dinea with a chief Pharisee on the 
Sabbath. Luke xiv. 1-24.— Pxrka. March, A. d. 29. 

{ 97. Instructs the multitude what is required of true dis- 
ciples. Luke xir. 26-35.— Pxrsa. March, a. d. 29. 

{ 98. The parables of the Lost Sheep and of the Prodigal 
Son follow in this place. Luke xt.1-32. — Pxrsa. March, 
A. D. 29. 

{ 99. Parable of the UiOnst Steward. — Pxrsa. Luke xtL 
1-13. March, A. n. 29. 

{ 100. The Pharisees reprored. Parable of the Rich Man 
and Lasarus. — Pbrka. Luke xri. 14-81. March, A. d. 29 

{ 101. Jesus inculcates forbearance, faith, humility. — Pxria 
Luke xvii. 1-10. March, A. D. 29. 

} 102. Christ's coming will be sudden. — Pxrba. Luke xriL 
20-37. March, a. d. 29. 

{ 103. The Importunate Widow. The Pharisee and Publi- 
can. Luke xrilL 1-14. — Pxrxa. March, A. d. 29. 

{104. Precepts respecting divorce. — Pxma. Matt xix. 3-12; 
Mark x. 2-12. March ? a. D. 29. 

{ 105. Little children received and bleaaed. — Pkrxa. Matt 
xix. 13-15; Mark X. 13-18; Luke xvUL 15-17. March, 
A. D. 29. 

{108. The rich young man. Parable of the labourera in the 
vineyard.— PsRR A. Matt xix. 18-30, xx. 1-18; Mark z. 
17-31 ; Luke xvUL 18-30. March, A. D. 29. 

{ 107. A third time Jeaua now foretella hia death and reaur- 
rection.— Pbria. [See {{ 74, 77.] Matt xx. 17-19 ; Mark 
X. 32-34; Luke xviiL 31-34. March, a. D. 29. 
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} 108. Th« ftmliitioiii reqntii of James and John. — Pxbba. 

Matt zx. 20-28 ; Mark x. 35-i5. March, ▲. D. 29. 
9 109. Oar next notice of Jesiu is at Jericho, whither he haa 

gone on his last retom to Jemsalem. Near Jericho he 

heals two blind men. Matt xz. 29-34; Mark x. 40-62; 

Lvke xyUL 85-43, xix. 1. Mardi, ▲. o. 29. 



{110. Is hospitably entertained by Zaeehenay on whidi 
sion he delirers the parable of the Poirada. Luke xix. S-Jt. 
JxRiCHO. March, ▲. d. 29. 

{ 111. From Jericho he passes to Bethany, on the irst of the 
week before the Passorec^-the lOtii day of the mmA 
Nisan, ApriL John xL 66-67, xO. 1, 9-lL Bktbakt, i 



PART VIL— OUB LORD'S PUBLIC ENTRT INTO JBRU8ALBM, AND THB 8UB8BQUBOT TBANRAOTIONB 

BEFORE THB FOURTH PASSOVBE. 




12. 7. 

18. 1. 

14. 2. 

16. 8. 



TIMX: FOUR DATS. 

112. The next day after his arriral at Bethany, Monday 
the 11th of Nisan — March 14th — he makes his public entry 
into Jerasalem, and retnms at night to Bethany. John xiL 
12-19; Matt. xxL 1-11, 14-17; Mark xL 1-11; Lake xix. 
29-44. Second day of the week. — Bxthaht, Jxbusaubm. 

The following schedule of the days of the entire 
week of our Lord's passion is inserted from Dr. Ro- 
binson's English Harmony. The days of the month 
are made to conform to the notation of Strong's 
Harmony. 



SCHEDULE or DAYS. 

Sat. rtekoned from •un9€t. The Jewish Sabbath. 
Jesus remains at Jericho. 

Suiro. from 9Hniet, Jesus arriyes at Bethany from 
Jericho, John xiL 1. 

Moim. from 9UH$9t. Jesus makes his public entry into 
Jerasalem, {112; and returns at night to Be- 
thany, Mark xi. 11. (App. VIII.) 

TuxsD. from •vncec Jesus goes to Jemsalem ; on his 
way the incident of the barren flg-tree. He 
cleanses the temple, } 113; and again returns 
to Bethany, Mark xL 19. 

WxDN. from iuH9€t, Jesus returns to the city ; on the 
way the disciples see the flg-tree withered, 
Mark xi. 20. Our Lord discourses in the tem> 
pie, }{ 115-126 ; takes leave of it ; and, when on 
the Mount of Olires, on his way to Bethany, 
foretells his coming to destroy the city, and 
proceeds to speak also of his flnal coming to 
judgment, {{ 127-130. 

TniTRf «/rom tunttt. The rulers conspire against Christ 
On the ere of this day, (t. e. the evening follow- 
ing Wednesday,) our Lord had partaken of the 
supper at Bethany ; where Mary anointed him, 
and where Judas laid his plan of treachery, 
which he made known to the chief priests in 
the course of this day. 

Jesus sends two disciples to the city to make 
ready the Passover. He himself repairs thither 
in the afternoon, in order to eat the paschal 
supper at evening. 

Pbd. from Mumet. At evenings in the very beginning 
of the fifteenth of Nisan, Jesus partakes of the 
paschal supper; institutes the Lord's supper; 
is betrayed and apprehended ; {} 133-143. He 
is brought first before Caiaphas, and then in 
the morning before Pilate ; is condemned, cru- 
cified, and before sunset laid in the sepulchre ; 
il 1U-15S. 



IS. 4. 



IT. 6. 



18. fi. 



19. r. Sat. The Jewish Sabbath. Ow Loid rests in tk 

sepulchre. 

20. L Bunt. Jesuf rises f^om the dead at eaily dawn; sn 

; 159 and Note. 

{ 118. Tuesday, the 15th of March, Jeena goes to Jerusdea. 
On his way seeks fhdt in rain of tha barren fig-trw. 
Cleanses the temple, and again retams to Bethany. Matt 
xxL 12, 18, 18, 19; Marie xL 12-19; Luke xix. 4^-^ xA 
87-88. Thhrd day of the week.— BsraAST, JsmriAua. 

{ 114 Wednesday, 16th of Mareh. Jesna again returns ti 
Jerusalem. On the way the fig-tree ia ob a erv e d to be al- 
ready withered. Matt xxL 20-22 ; Mai^ xL 30-28. Fonrih 
day of the week.-— Mouvr of Outm, between Belhaay 
and Jerusalem. 

{115. Li the city the ehief priests and aeribea (faealien Ui 
authority. After this he utters the parable ef the Twt 
Sons. Matt xxL 28-82 ; Ma]^xL27-SS; Lokezx.!-!. 

JXRVSALSX. 

2 118. The parable of the Wieked Hnsbaadman. Matt. ad. 

88-48 ; Mark xiL 1-12 ; Luke zx. 9-19. 
{ 117. The parable of the Marriage of the King's Boo. Msit 

xxii. 1-14. 
{ 118. The Pharisees propose to him tha Insidioas fpmAm 

respecting tribute. Matt xxiL 16-22; Marii ziL 18-17; 

Luke XX. 20-28. 
{ 119. The Sadducees also propose an inaidions question it> 

specting the resurrection. Matt xxiL 28-38; Maik ifi. 

18-27; Luke XX. 27-40. 
{ 120. A lawyer questions him respeeling the great e«a- 

mandment Matt xxiL 84-40 ; Mark ziL 28-44. 
{ 121. Jesus questions the Pharisees respecting Christ Matt 

xxiL 41-48 ; Mark xiL 85-37 ; Luke xx. 41-44. 
{ 122. Warns his disciples against the Seribea and PharisMa 

Mark xiL 38, 89; Luke xx. 45, 48; Matt zxUL 1-11 
{ 123. Pronounces woes against the Seribea and Pkarist«% 

and utters his lamentations over Jerusalem. Matt zxiiL 

18-39; Mark XiL 40; Luke xx. 47. 
i 124. The widow's mite. Mark ziL 41-44; Lnka zzL 1-4. 
{ 125. Certain Greeks desire to see Jesoa; .» Toiffs tnm 

heaven proclaims him the son of God. John zii. 20-48. 
{ 128. Reflections of John upon the unbelief of the Jew% 

who introduces Jesus as speaking. John ziL 87-40. 

The incidents and instructions from § 114 to § 131 
inclusive, are assigned to the /our A day of the week, 
at Jerusalem. Our Lord now takes his final leave of 
the temple, and at the same time foretells its fotnre 
destruction. On the Mount of Olives, while on the 
way to Bethany, four of his disciples, expecting in 
the Messiah an exalted temporal prince, who shoold 
restore and extend the kingdom of the Jews, inquire 
of Jesus when these things should be f and what thi 
sign of his coming, and of the end of the world f 
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nk mqniry kadi him to ipeak at length of his 
eaningy of the dflstnietioii of Jerusalem, and of the 
inal judgment This disooone, in our Harmony, is 
£fided into the following sections and heads. Our 
Loid and his diaoipks still remain on the Mount of 
(Mi^es, haying the whole city in full view before 
them, and it is still the fourth day of the week. 

{ UT. Beitnfldott of tiM tampfe, aad peneentloii of the dU* 
eiples. MattxiiT.S-U; MMrk zUL 1-18 ; Luke zzL 5-19. 

{ -I2S. Sign of hli Mmiaf ta deitroy Jermalein and pat an 
and to the Jewiah itate and diip en ia t io n . Matt. zjlIt. 
U-il; Maik ziiL li-ST; Loka zxL20-M. 



{ 129. Final ooming at the day of judgment Duty of wateh* 
fUnen. Parables of the Ten Virgini and of the FiTt 
Talentf. Matt xxir. 4S-51, xxv. 1-80. 

{ 180. Beenea of the judgment day. Matt xxr. 8a-46. 

{ 181. When at aupper at Bethany, on the erening of this 
eventftil day, Judaa, flUed with audden resentment at the 
rebuke of Jeaua, goea out to eoneert with the chief prieatf 
to betiay Mbl Matt xxyi.1-18; Mark xir. 1-11; Luke 
zxiL 1-6 ; John ziL 2^. Fifth day of the week.— Janv- 
BA1MM, BxTHAinr. 

{ 182. Thnraday, lith. While at Bethany, Jesus senda two 
of his disciples into the city to make preparations for the 
PaasoTcr. Matt xxtL 17-19 ; Mark xiv. 12-16 ; Luke xxiL 
7-18. 
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THIED PA8S0VEB; OUB LOEIVS PASSION, AND THB ACCOMPANTINa BYENTS UNTIL 

THE BND OF THB JBWI6H SABBATH. 



TIMB: TWO DATS. 

1 188. Thursday erening. Jeeua retuma to Jemaalem to 
keep the Paeaover with hia disciples, when the disciples 
tail into an ambitious atrife for pre-eminence. Matt xxtL 
80 ; Mark xir. 17 ; Luke xxiL 14-18, 2i-80. 

The incidents from § 133 to § 145 inclusive trans- 
pire on this evening and nighty introducing the sixth 
dij of the week, March 17, A. D. 29. 

1 181. Jeaua waahea the diaeiplea' feet John xiii. 1-20. 

{ 188. Jeaua pointa out the traitor, and Judas withdraws. 

Matt xxn. 21-25 ; Mark xiy. 18-21 ; Luke xxiL 21-28 ; John 

xiii 21-25. 
{ 186. Jesus foretells the fall of Peter, and the dispersion of 

the Twelye. John xiiL 86-88; Matt xxtL 81-35; Mark 

xir. 27-81 ; Luke xxiL 81-88. 
{ 187. Institutes the Lord's supper at the close of the Paaa- 

orer, Matt xxtL 20-29 ; Mark xiy. 22-25 ; Luke xxiL 19-20 ; 

1 Cor. xi. 28-25. 

2 138w Comforts hia diaeiplea, and promises the Holy Spirit 
J<An xir. 1-81. 

{ 189. Declares himself the true Tine, and assures his disci- 
ples that they shall be hated by the world. John xr. 1-27. 

{ 140. Forewarns them of peraeeution, and promises again 
the Holy Spirit Prayer in the name of Christ John xtL 
1-83. 

1 14L Chriat olEnv hia final prayer with hia diaeiplea. John 
XTiL 1-26. 

1 142. After the aupper, Jeaua retirea at a late hour of the 
night from tiie eity toward the Mount of Olirea, and be- 
yond the brook Cedron or Kidron, Just at the foot of the 
mount; he enters into the garden of Gethaemane, where 
he sinka to earth in a mynteriona agony. Matt xxtL 80, 
8^-40; Mark xir. 26, 82-42; Luke xxiL 89-46; John 
ZTiiLl. 

At the gate of St. Stephen, on the east side of the 
eitjj the path is turned out of its line by the terraces 
9D which formerly stood the temple of Solomon, and 
where now stands the mosque of Omar ; and a broad 
steep bank descends suddenly to the left, toward the 
bridge which crosses the Kidron, and leads to Oeth- 
semanj and the Gktrden of Olives, which lies at the 
depth of 150 feet or more below the city, and the 
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distance of less than a quarter of a mile from the 
gate of St. Stephen. It is, according to the descrip- 
tion of Lieut. Lynch, enclosed by a high stone walL 
It is 185 feet distant from the bridge over the Ki« 
dron and nearly square, being about 150 feet in 
breadth by 120 in width. 

** When we saw it," he adds, about the middle of 
May, ''the trees were in full blossom; the clover 
upon the ground was in bloom ; and, altogether, the 
garden, in its aspects and associations, was better 
calculated than any place I know to soothe a trou- 
bled spirit. Eight venerable trees, isolated from 
the smaller and less imposing ones which skirt the 
pass of the Mount of Olives, form a consecrated 
grove. High above, on either hand, towers a very 
lofty mountain, with the deep, yawning chasm of 
Jehoshaphat between them. Crowning one of them 
is Jerusalem, a living city ; on the slope of the other 
is the great Jewish cemetery, a city of the dead. 

'' Each tree in this grove, c&nkered, and gnarled, 
and furrowed by age, yet beautiful and impresf ive 
in its decay, is a living monument of the affecting 
scenes that have taken place beneath and around it. 
The olive perpetuates itself, and from the root of the 
dying parent-stem the young tree springs into exist- 
ence. These are accounted one thousand years old. 
Under those of the preceding growth, therefore, the 
Saviour was wont to rest; and one of the present 
may mark the very spot where he knelt, and prayed, 
and wept. No cavilling doubt can find entrance 
here. The geographical boundaries are too distinct 
and clear for an instant's hesitation. Here, the 
Christian, forgetful of the present, and absorbed in the 
past, can resign himself to sadyet soothing meditation.* 
Bov^,the naturalist, asserts that the largest olive-tree 
in Grethsemane, about 24 feet in girth above the root, 
and 30 feet high, is 2000 years old. Can it be that 
beneath its very shade the Saviour sorrowed f 
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It was a gloomy and befitting place for the sad 
and awfiil scene of the agon j, still vailed in darkness, 
and full of unfathomable mystery. It lay low in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat| where not the soand of 
a foot&ll or note from the city above could have 
broken the profound stillness of the night| to disturb 
the devotions of the Son of Man in this hour of his 
mysterious, awful agony. This hour of his aban- 
donment by Ood and man, when prostrate upon the 
earth beneath the burden of our sins, was a fit occa- 
sion for the treachery of Judas. 

{ 143. A tamoltaoof nbUe, led by Judas the tnitor, nuh in 
to arrest Jesus, who ealmlj adyanoes to meet them, and ii 
betrayed with a kiM. John XTiii 2-lS ( liatt xxtL 47-66$ 
Mark xiv. 43-52 ; Luke xxiL 47-58. Late on Thnnday 
night, or early on Friday morning. 

{ 144. Jesus is led immediately to the house of Hananiah, or 
Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas, who examines him 
while the sanhedrim assemble. He is now in the inner 
court or quadrangle, around whieh ihe house is bnUt 
There is a fire in the open eourt of the quadrangle, near 
which Peter is standing when he first denies his Lord. 
He retreats to the passage, or gateway leading to the 
street, where he again denies his Lord ; and, an hour after, 
denies him the third time ; still within the eonrt^ and pro- 
bably near the plaoe of the first deniaL Li the mean time, 
Annas sends him bound to Caiaphas, who in his seal has 
oome in adrance of the eonaeil into ihe ooort-honse. liatt 
xxyL 57, 58, 69-75 ; Mark xiv. 53, 54, 66-72 ; Luke xxii 
54-62; John xriiL 13-18, 25-27. 

{ 145. PreTious to the last denial of Peter, the sanhedrim 
hare assembled, while it is yet night, or early dawn on 
morning of Friday the 15th, and the trial proceeds ; during 
which our Lord declares himself the Christ, and is con- 
demned and mocked. John xriiL 19-24 ; Luke xxiL 63-71 ; 
Matt xxYi. 59-68; Mark xir. 55-65. 

2 146. The sanhedrim lead Jesus away to Pilate. Morning 
of Friday, very early, Mareh 18, ▲• n. 29. Matt xxrii. 1, 2, 
11-14; Mark XT. 1-5; Luke xxUL 1-5 ; John XTiiL 28-38. 

The Praetorium, or Judgment Hal), where the 
Saviour of men was so cruelly scourged and con- 
demned to death by Pilate, was an apartment in the 
tower of Antonia, at the north-west corner of the 
Temple area. On the stairway of this castle Paul 
delivered his address to the infuriated Jews when 
rescued by the chief captain. Acts zzi. 27-40, zxti. 
The GommoD Hall, where the soldiers subjected our 
Lord to their insult and mockery, appears to have 
been another room in the fortress. 

; 147. Pilate sends Jesus io Herod. Luke xxiiL 6-13. 

2 148. Pilate seeks to release Jesus. The Jews demand Ba- 

rabbas. Luke xxiiL 13-25; Matt xxtIL 15-26; Mark xt. 

6-15; John XTiiL 89, 40. 
1 149. Pilate deliven op Jesus to death, who it seenrged 

and mooked. Matt xxtIL 26-80; Mark sr. 15^9 ; John 

xix.1-3. 
{ 150. He again seeks to release Jesus. John xix. 4-16. 
{ 151. As soon as Judas sees that his Master is delivered io 

death, he is seised with remorse, and hangs himself. He 

had hoped* perhaps, to ei\)oj the reward of his iMaeheiy 

without incurring the guilt of his Master's Uood. Matt 

ZXTii. 3-10. 



Aceldama, or the fifid of bloody called alw 
ter's Field, was the field purchased by the 
with the ^irty pieces of silver for which Jud 
trayed his Lord, and which in his remorse 
turned. Matt, zzvii. 8-^ ; Acts i. 18, 19. A 
price of blood, it could not be paid into the 
treasury ; it was, accordingly, applied for th< 
chase of a burial-place for strangers who mig 
in the city. This field is pointed out on the 
of Hinnom, toward the hill of evil counsel, 
up on the heights above the xalley, upon a le^ 
or terrace, having precipitous diflb in the rear 
precipice in front, is an immense chamel- 
which, for many centuries, has been used as 
pository for the remains of the dead. There < 
but little doubt that this memorial of the crin 
infamy of Judas truly commemorates the b< 
of Jesus, while the site of his sepulchre hai 
been a subject of dispute, and will probably 
be known. 

{ 152. Jesus is led awaj, about nine o'dock in the b 
to be crucified. On his waj to Calrary, Jesus 1m 
eross to which he is to be nailed; but, exhausted 
Bufferings to whieh be has been sul^ected, he at 
neath the burden, and a stranger firom Cyrene, » 
the ooast of AfHca, opposite Crete, is compelled 
the cross. Matt xxviL 81-84; Mark xt. 20-23; Ji 
16, 17 ; Luke xxiiL 26-83. 

{ 153. The Crueiflxion ; tnm nine o'clock i. m. to thi 
Matt xxTiL 35-38; Biark xy. 24-28; Luke xxia 
88; John xix. 18-84. March 18, ▲• D. 29. 

Calvary, the place of orucifizion, will pr 
never be identified. But we cannot resist th 
viction that it was on the rising ground witho 
eastern gate of the city, above the road lead 
Gethsemane and Bethany, where the martyr Si 
shortly after yielded up his life, — ^like bis Lord^ 
ceding for his murderers. It may have been « 
brow overhanging the valley of the Kidron; ai 
garden and the sepulchre, on the side sloping 
to it. <' Now in the place where he was on 
there was a garden, and in the garden a sep 
wherein was never man laid.'' John xix. 4. 

{ 154. Jesus on the eross is mocked bj the Jews. B 
mends his mother to John. Matt xxriL 39-44; K 
29-82. 

{ 155. Darkness prerails over the land from twelTt 
to three p. x., when our Sarionr expires. Matt 
45-50; Mark xr. 33-87; Luke xxiiL 44-46; Jol 
28-80. 

{ 156. At tills great erent the rail of the temple ii n 
earth quakes, many grayes are opened, and tha 
eentnrion, in attendance to witness these soene^ ex 
«< Truly, this was the Son of God." Matt xxtQ. 
Mark XT. 88-41 ; Luke xkiiL 46, 47-49. 

{ 157. It was a custom ef the Jews that the bodies < 
as were pablidy executed should be taken down 
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Xht kodj of Jmw Ib Moordingly dtUvered hj 
itqoMt to Jok.«ph of AiiiBal]i«a» who takei oaro to hmrt it 
eBOttlmed and laid in a new Mpolehre near bj. Mary 
Mafdalflna, and oikor womtn, who had itood by the erofs 
dHimg tha nffeitosi of thoir Lord, are alio atteadaati at 
hie boriaL John six. 81-4S; ICatL xxTiL 67-«l; Hafk 
XT. 42-47; Lake xxiii. 60-^8. A Utile before inneet, Fii. 
day, Mansh 18, ▲. n. 29. 



Arimathea has generallj been supposed to be the 
modern town of Ramleh, near Lydda. This suppo- 
sition is refoted by Br. Bobinson, but defended by 
Yon Banmer. 

{ 158. The next day, Saturday, IMh, the Sabbath of the 
Jewi, a watoh it lel, and other preeantions taken, to pte- 
Tont impoiition. liatt zzrlL 82-88. 



PART nL— CUB LORD'S RESURRECTIOK, HIS StJBSEQUBNT APPEARANCES, AKD HIS ASCENSION. 



time: forty days. 

This difficult portion of the gospel history has 
been caxefiilly harmonised by onr author. The 
Older of events will be best presented in his own 
voids: — 

'' The resurrection took pkoe at or before early 
dawn on the first day of the week| when there was 
sa earthquake, and an angel descended and rolled 
avay the stone from the sepulchre and sat upon it, 
so thai the keepers became as dead men from terror. 
Aft early dawn, the same morning, the women who 
hsd attended on Jesus, viz. Mary Magdalene, Mary 
the mother of James, Joanna, Salome, and others, 
wnt out with spices to the sepulchre, in order fur- 
tlier to embalm the Lord's body. They inquire 
among themselves who should remove for them the 
itone which closed the sepulchre. On their arrival 
they find the stone already rolled away. The Lord 
bad risen. The women, knowing nothing of all that 
had taken place, were amazed ; they enter the tomb, 
nd find not the body of the Lord, and are greatly 
perplexed. At this time, Mary Magdalene, im- 
fnmed with the idea that the body had been stolen 
twaj, leaves the sepulchre and the other women, 
and runs to the city to tell Peter and John. 

*'The other women remain still in the tomb; and 
isamediately two angels appear, who announce unto 
them that Jesus is risen from the dead, and give 
them a charge in his name for the apostles. They 
p out quickly from the sepulchre, and proceed in 
haste to the city to make this known to the disciples. 
On the way, Jesus meets them, permits them to em- 
brace his fSset, and renews the same charge to the 
apoetles. The women relate these things to the 
disciples, but their words seem to them as idle tales, 
and they believe them not. 

" Meantime, Peter and John had run to the se- 
pulchre, and entering it, had found it empty. But 
the orderly arrangement of the grave-clothes, and 
of the napkin, convinced John that the body had not 
been removed, either by violence or by friends; and 
the germ of a belief sprang up in his mind that the 
Lord had risen. The two returned to the city. 



Mary Magdalene, who had agun followed them to 
the sepulchre, remained standing and weeping before 
it; and looking in, she saw two angels sitting. 
Turning around, she sees Jesus; who gives to her 
also a solemn charge for his disciples. 

*' The further sequence of events, consisting chiefly 
of our Lord's appearances, presents comparatively 
few difficulties. The various manifestations which 
the Saviour made of himself to his disciples and 
others, as recorded by the evangelists and Paul, 
may accordingly be arranged and enumerated as 
f(^ows : — 

1. To the women returning from the sepulchre. 
Reported only by Matthew. See § 162. 

2. To Mary Magdalene, at the sepulchre. By 
John and Mark. § 164. 

8. To Peter, perhaps early in the afternoon. 
By Luke and Paul. § 166. 

4. To the two disciples going to Emmaus, to- 
ward evening. By Luke and Mark. § 166. 

5. To the apostles (except Thomas) assembled 
at evening. By Mark, Luke, John, and 
Paul. §167. 

N. B. These five appearances all took place 
at or near Jerusalem, upon the first day 
of the week, the same day on which the 
Lord arose. 

6. To the apostles, Thomas being present, eight 
days afterward at Jerusalem. Only by John. 
§168. 

7. To seven of the apostles on the shore of the 
Lake of Tiberias. Only by John. § 160. 

8. To the eleven apostles and to five hundred 

other brethren, on a mountain in Galilee. 
By Matthew and Paul. § 170. 
0. To James, probably at Jerusalem. Only by 

Paul. § 171. 
10. To the eleven at Jerusalem, immediately be- 
fore the ascension. By Luke, in Acts, and 
by Paul. § 171. 
Then follows the ascension. § 172.^' 
With these preliminary explanations, the order of 
events in the following sections will be readily per- 
ceived. 
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{ 159. The lesiirreetion, on the flrai day of the week, the 

ChrisUan 8*bb»th, Marah 26. Mark ztL 1; Matt xzriiL 

%-4. 
{ 160. Visit of the women to the eepolchre. Marj Magda- 
lene returns. Matt xxtHL 1; Mark ztL 2*4; Lake zjdr. 

1-i ; John zx. 1, 3. 
{ 161. YiBion of the angeli in the lepnlohre. Mark zyL ft-7 ; 

Lake zzir. 4-B ; Matt zzriii. 5-7. 
{ 162. The women return to the eity. Jeent meets them. 

Matt zzYiiL 8-10 ; Mark ztL 8 ; Luke z^t. 9, IL 
{ 163. Peter and John ran to the sepulchre. John zz. &-10 ; 

Luke zziy. 12. 
{ 164 Our Lord is seen bj Marj Magdalene at the sepolehre. 

John zz. 11-18 ; Mark zvi. 9-11. 
{ 165. Report of the wateh. Matt zzTili. 11-16. 
{ 166. Our Lord is seen of Peter. Then hj two disciples on 

the way to Emmans. 1 Cpr. zt. 5 ; Luke zziv. lS-^5 ; Biazk 

ZTL 12, 18. 

» 

The position of Emmaus was carlj loBt, and has 
never been with certainty recovered. It is generally 
recognised in a small village just north of the road 
to Joppa, about fourteen miles west from Jerusalem. 
It IB on the western declivity of the mountains, look- 
ing westward over the great plain. Its principal 
characteristics are a fine fountain and an ancient 
church. 

{ 167. On the erening of the Christian Sabbath, Jesus, while 
at supper in Jeruialem, presents himself to the disciples, 
with the ezoeption of Thomas. Biazk zrL 14-18; Luke 
zziv. 86-49; John zz. 19-23. 

{ 168. One week from this time, March 27, ▲. D. 29, Jesus 
again presents himself to the apostles in Jerusalem, whUe 
Thomas also is present John zz. 24-29. 

{ 160. The apostles now return to Galilee, where Jesus had 
before assured them that he would meet them after his re- 
surrection. Matt zzvi. 32; Mark zri. 7. Here he first 
discovers himself to seven of them, at the Sea of Tiberias, 
Wednesday, March 80, ▲. n. 27. Matt zzviiL 16; John 
zzi. 1-24. 

2 170. Jesus meets the apostles and above five hundred 
brethren on a mountain in Galilee. Matt zzviiL 16-20 ; 
1 Cor. zv. 6. March or April, ▲. n. 29. 

The final interview of our Lord with his disciples 
at the appointed place, a mountain in Gkdilee, to us 
unknown, is appropriately introduced to our notice 
by the following remarks of the author of the Har- 
mony : — 

«The set time had now come; and the eleven 
disciples went away into the mountain, * where Jesus 
had appointed them.' It would seem probable that 
this time and place had been appointed by our Lord 
for a solemn and more public interview, not only 
with the eleven, whom he had already met more than 
once, but with all his disciples in Galilee ; and that 
therefore it was on this same occasion, when, accord- 
ing to Paul, * he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once.' 

<' I, therefore, with many leading oommentatorsy do I 



not hesitate to regard the intenriewB thus describel 
by Matthew (xxviii. 16-20) and P*ul (1 Cor. xt. 
5-8) as identical. It was a great and solemn oeea- 
sion. Our Lord had directed that the eleven aol 
all his disciples in (Galilee should thus be convened 
upon the mountain. It was the closing scene of hii 
ministry in Gkdilee. Here his life had been spent 
Here most of his mighty woriu had been done, and 
his discourses held. Here his followers were as yot 
most numerous. He therefore here takes leave ot 
earth of those among whom he had lived and la- 
boured longest ; and repeats to all his disciples la 
public the solemn charge which he had already gives 
in private to the apostles: 'Go ye therefore aid 
teach all nations ; — and lo, I am with you alwft}% 
even unto the end of the world.' It was doubtha 
the Lord's last interview with his disciples in dMl 
region ; his last great act in Galilee."* 

Paul says that our Lord was ''seen of all iki 
apostles/' apparently the same as that of which Lokl 
speaks just before the ascension, and an appoialdl 
meeting. It was our Lord's last interview with hb 
apostles. 

2 171. After this public interview with hii diadplet and iA» 
lowen, Jeraa again appean to James at Jeraealem, Mi 
then to all the apostles. The language leems indeed Is 
implj that there Were repeated interviews and oomBnU 
cations of which we have no specific record. 1 Cor. zv. T| 
Acts L S-S. 

{ 172. Ascension of Christ — Bbtbavt. Luke zziv. M-4I| 
Mark zvL 19, 20; Acts i. 9-12. 

In connection with this discourse, or soon after i^ 
our Lord, with the apostles, goes out to Bethany, on 
the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, where ha 
lifts up his hands and blesses them ; and, while he 
blesses them, he is parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven, and a cloud receives him out of 
their sight Who can conceive the emotions of Ilia 
apostles as they gase in mute astonishment at tUl 
amazing scene! In vain they look steadfastly «f 
toward heaven. The heaven of heavens haa receivet 
their Lord and Master unto the right hand of God. 
But two of the heavenly host i^fvpear, saying, " Ya 
men of Gkdilee, why stand ye gazing up into heavoi f 
This same Jesus which is taken np from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven." " And they returned to 
Jerusalem with great joy, and were continually in 
the temple, praising and blessing Gk)d. Amen." 

1 178. Conelnsion of John's GospeL 

And many other signs truly did Jesus in the pre* 
sence of his disciples, which are not written in tlu» 

^ Eng. Harmony, pp. 214» 216. 
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book. But these ne written, that ye might believe 
thit Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that 
beiieying je might have life through his name.'' 
** Aad there are also many other things which Jesus 



did, the which, if they should be written every one, 
I suppose that even the world itself could not ood- 
tain the books that should be written. Amen/' 
John XX. 30, 31, xxi. 25. 



CHAPTER n. 
THB LABOURS OF ST. PAUL. 

PIRIOD, THIRTT-FiyE TEARS, FROM A. D. 33 TO 68. 



Thb narratiTe of the eyangelists ends with the 
sssensioii of our Lend, but Luke, one of the four, 
vho was diTinely mored ''to set in order" the 
■emoirs of the ministry of the Son of Man, con- 
tnroed, under the same diyine direction, in the Acts 
sf the Apostles, the history of the origin, increase, 
sad extension of the Christian church, particularly 
ttroog^ the instrumentality of the apostles Peter 
nd Pknl. The historical geography of this book 
win ehielly engage our attention in connection with 
tte life and missionary labours of the apostle Paul. 

The book of the Acts was probably written at 
Bone, A. D. 68 or 64, soon after the martyrdom of 
the ^NMtle Paul in that city. 

The historical order of events in the Acts will 
be fennd inserted in the Chronological Table, to 
vUoh the reader is referred. 

FINTEOOST. 



This feast lecdTed its name firom its occurring on 
the fiftieth day, or seven entire weeks, firom the 
noond day of the Passover. From this cycle of 
leeksy a week of weeks, the festival was called the 
fiati of weeib. Ex. xxxiv. 22 ; Lev. xxiii. 15, 16 ; 
Deal. xri. 10. It was a festival of thanksgiving for 
the harvest, and occurred on the last of May and 
iitt of June, at which time, in that country, the 
iianrest ia completed. Two loaves, accordingly, 
Bade of new meal and a tenth part of an ephah of 
grun, were offisred as the first-fruits of the new 
lurvest, Lev. xxiii. 17 ; Num. zxviii. 26 ; together 
with many holocausts, and a burnt-offering for sin. 
In process of time it was also made to commemorate 
the giving of the law on Sinai, for which there is no 
tothority in the Old Testament. The feast was a 
jojlnl oceamffli, when many Jews and strangers 
from foreign countries came up to Jerusalem. 

On the day of Pentecost, fifty days after the 
resurrection of our Lord, and ten after his ascen- 
non, while the diseiples and Christians were all 



assembled probably in the temple, the efiusion of the 
Holy Spirit was suddenly sent forth upon them in a 
most miraculous manner, like '' a rushing, mighty 
wind, and filled the house where they were sitting/' 
One of the effects of this descent of the Holy Spirit 
was that the disciples were suddenly endowed with 
ability to speak in foreign and unknown tongues, 
one in one language and another in another, accord- 
ing as each had occasion in addressing the mixed 
multitude who pressed around them to see and to 
hear the wonders respecting them which were noised 
abroad in the city. 

The enumeration of the foreigners in whose lan- 
guage the disciples spoke begins in the farthest east, 
and proceeds west and south. Acts ii. 9-11. The 
Parthians, at this period of history, represented the 
country east and south of the Caspian Sea. 

The Modes were chiefly south of that sea, and east 
of the Tigris. The country of the fllamites, the 
ancient Susiana, north of the Persian Oulf and east 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris ; but Winer sup- 
poses that at this time settlements of Elamites had 
been made north of Media, around the south-west 
part of the Caspian Sea, where the captive Jews, 
who returned to their country, had learned the lan- 
guage of the Elamites. 

The dwellers in Mesopotamia and Judea are men- 
tioned, not so much as speaking strange languages, 
as to intimate in how many difierent languages the 
apostles spoke. 

Cappadocia and Pontns were porth-eastem pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, lying south of the eastern 
extremity of the Black Sea. 

The enumeration now passes to the south-western 
portion of Asia Minor, which at this time bore the 
name of Asia, and finally gave its name to the 
whole continent, of which it was then only a remote 
and inconsiderable portion. Phry^a and Pamphy- 
lia represent the central provinces of Asia Minor, 
between Pontus and Cappadocia on the east, and 
Asia on the west. 
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Cyrene was a popaloiu city, some 500 miles west 
of Alexandria, in the modem country of Baroa. It 
was much frequented by the Jews. So numerous, 
indeed, were the Cyrenian Jews at Jerusalem, that 
they had there a synagogue of their own. Acts yi. 9. 
Simon, who was compelled to bear our Saviour's 
cross, was himself from this remote ^ity, as was also 
Lucius, the prophet and teacher at Antioch. Acts 

xui. 1. 

To this enumeration of foreign tongues we have 
to add those of the Romans, Cretes, and Arabians. 
Many of those who were addressed in these lan- 
guages were Jews from these countries, present on 
the occasion of their national festival. The Jews 
generally adopted the language of the countries 
where they resided. The prosdytes were originally 
heathens who had embraced Judaism. 

By reason of the persecution connected with the 
martyrdom of Stephen, Philip goes to Samaria, 
where he establishes the first Christian church out 
of Jerusalem; then he is in the south of Judea, 
where he baptizes the eunuch from Abyssinia ; then 
he is found at Azotus, Ashdod, already described ; 
from thence he passed up the coast, through Joppa, 
to Csesarca, formerly known as Strato's Tower, the 

residence, perhaps the native place of Philip. Acts 

... 
viu. 

CJESABEA. 

This city, of which frequent mention is made in 
the Acts of the Apostles, was near thirty-five miles 
north from Joppa, twenty-five south from Mount 
Carmel, and fifty-five north-west from Jerusalem. 
It was built by Herod the Great, at immense ex- 
pense. To form a harbour, he constructed an exten- 
sive mole, or breakwater, sufficient to protect a fleet 
against the storms which rage on this inhospitable 
coast. It was built of large blocks of stone, brought 
from a great distance, and sunk to the depth of a 
hundred and twenty feet To this stupendous work 
he added a temple, a theatre and amphitheatre, to- 
gether with many splendid buildings, and made it 
his own residence and the capital of Judea. After 
him it became the residence of the Roman governors. 

This statement must be viewed as the extrava- 
gant exaggeration of Josephus. The ruins, however, 
are very extensive, and clearly indicate that under 
the Roman governors it was a vast and crowded 
metropolis. Foundations, arches, pillars, and build- 
ing-materials of every description overspread the 
place in utter desolation. And again, these mi ds con- 
clusively show that they were but the remains of 
another city, more ancient than that of Herod or 
Strato, of which the name and the age are alike 



unknown. Their palaces, temples, and theatrei 
are now the haunts of wild beasts and the lurking- & 
places of more savage men. 

But these frightful solitudes are to the Christiu 
one of the most sacred sites in all Palestine. Hen - 
Philip, the first missionary, preached peace by Jenu 
Christ. Acts viii. 40. The good Cornelius here ' 
&sted, prayed, and gave alms, which came vp ' 
before God as a memorial. Here began the ' 
ministry of the word to the Gentiles, to whom the ' 
Holy Ghost was first given, baptism administered, ~ 
and repentance unto life granted, as also unto the 
Jews. By the giving in this place of the like gift 
unto the Gentiles as also unto tlue Jews who be* 
lieved in the Lord Jesus Christ, the middle wall of 
partition was broken down. The wild olive vii 
here engrafted into the good olive-tree. And fhn 
this spot the glad tidings of great joy to all people 
set forth, to mn among the nations north, south, 
east, and west,— and westward still to take their 
course to a world unknown, fiur westward, beyoai 
the dream of prophet or apostle, whence they wen 
to return and repeat again in distant ages, on tiie 
plain of Sharon, on the heights of BeUilehem, tt 
Jerusalem, and throughout all Jewry, the long-kst 
song of redeeming grace through Him who begM 
there these wondrous missions of love to lost man. 

Paul, also, the Apostle of the Gentiles, often visited 
Csesarea. In the halls buried beneath these mias 
he made his noble speeches before Felix and On- 
silla, Festus and Agrippa, with Bemice. Acts xxif. 
10-27, XXV. He landed here when going up to Je- 
rusalem, bound in spirit, under the full convictioB 
that bonds and imprisonment awaited him there, 
but " ready not only to be bound, but to die aft 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.'' lie 
returned a prisoner in chains, sent by Glaadios 
Lysias to make his defence before Felix, in whose 
presence he uttered the noble speech which nude 
that governor tremble. Acts xuii. 24 ; xxiv. Here 
he was imprisoned for two long years, till he vis 
called forth to plead hb cause before Festus and 
Agrippa. Acts XXV. 26. From Cassarea he sailed to 
imperial Rome, to finish, at that centre of influenoe 
and of power, his wondrous testimony to the oause 
of Christ. Acts xxvii. I. 

Vespasian was declared emperor at CaesareiL 
The Jews, exasperated by the heathen rites, ten- 
pies, theatres, and idols of this city, began hen 
the revolt which ended in their final overthrow 
Csesarea was for several years the scene of Origen'f 
labours, and the birthplace of Eusebius, the fint 
ecclesiastical historian and the first biblical 
geographer. 
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>FPA AND THX PLAIN Of SHARON. A0T8 IX. 

82-48. 

Foppa 18 the port of Jenunlem, about ihirtj miles 
It by north from the dtj. From the beach riaea 
dlj upward a steep and rounded headland^ to 
ich the city elings, supported and braced by suo- 
OTe terraces. The flat roo£i and hemispherical 
lies of its clustering edifices rise by sucoessiye 
ps one above another, and crown the heights of 
B Tenerable city. No public inn extends to the 
Teller on his arrival the hospitalities of a stranger's 
ne. He seeks in vain for lodgings or entertain- 
nt within its walls. He pitches his tent without 
\ walls by the eastern gate, above the city, and 
ivides as best he can his own provisions, from the 
■dens about the suburbs of the city, which abound 
Ji every variety of tropical fruits. 
Fradition dates the origin of Joppa back even to 
I years before the Flood ! It a£Eurms that the city 
Tived the ruins of that great catastrophe, and that 
halls, deserted by the monsters of the deep, on 
I retiring of the waters after the deluge, were 
ipled again by Japheth, the son of Noah, and his 
iterity.. Certain it is, that its origin dates back 
beyond the remotest period of recorded history. 
Wbat countless generations of men, in this long 
ee of years, have in this venerable city pressed 
icessively through life, and passed away into eter- 
y ! Like the waves of the ocean that roll at the 
ic of the city, its fleeting generations, age suc- 
ding age, have arisen and rolled a moment on the 
tless tide of life, alternately gilded by the sun- 
ne and darkened by the storm, then sunk and 
ogled with their original element. 
More than fifteen hundred years before the Ohris- 
n era, in the days of Joshua, Joppa was a Philis- 
e city of importance, included in the borders of 
n. Josh. xix. 46. It was the only port of the 
melites where the rafts of cedar from Lebanon, for 
i building both of the first and of the second tem- 
i, were landed. 1 Kings v. 9 ; 2 Chron. ii. 16 ; 
ra iii. 7. Jonah, from the neighbourhood of 
isareth, repaired to this port to take ship, that he 
ght '^ flee from the presence of the Lord," unto 
rshish. Jonah i. 8. Peter, at the request of the 
ciples at Joppa, came to this place from Lydda, 
If teen miles south-east from this city, on the ooca- 
n of the death of Dorcas, a benevolent woman, 
ull of good works and alms-deeds which she did." 
the sorrowful circle who had assembled to weep 
1 talk of the charities of their deceased friend, the 
raculous power of Ood was displayed in her 



resUHradon to hetlth, upon the prayer of Peter. 
Acts ix. 86-48. 

Eneouraged by the fiivourable impressions made 
by this miracle, and the conversion of many in 
Jf^ypa^ Peter abode here for some time, with one 
Simon a tanner, at the base of the city, upon the 
sesrshore. At this time there was stationed at 
Cssearea, a military and naval post, thirty-five or 
forty miles north of Joppa, a devout Roman officer, 
who, warned of Ood by a holy angel, sent for Peter 
to come and preach unto him and his household the 
way of salvation by fidth in Christ. The messenger 
sent on this errand by Cornelius, arrived while Pe- 
ter, at three o'clock in the afternoon, had gone up 
on the house-top for evening prayer, according to 
the custom of the Jews. Here he fell into a 
trance ; and, by a remarkable sign, let down from 
heaven in a vision, he was taught of God that cere- 
monial uncleanness under the Jewish law is totally 
and for ever abrogated, and that the grace of Ood is 
equally free to all, whether Jew or Greek, Barbarian 
or Scythian, bond or free. 

While musing on this wonderful revelation he 
receives the invitation of Cornelius, the devout Gen- 
tile soldier; and, yielding up those Jewish prejudices 
which had withheld him, in common with all the 
apostles, from ever ofiering the gospel to any but the 
Jewish nation, he immediately consents to go and 
preach the gospel to this Gentile family, though still 
hardly imagining that the gospel can be intended 
for any but the seed of Abraham. Acts x. 

The men of Joppa profess at this day to point out 
the very house-top by the sesrside, which was the 
scene of this gracious manifestation, to open unto us 
Gentiles a way for the reception of the gospel of the 
grace of Qod, Be this as it may, the house and the 
whole scene is in full view from the heights which 
overlook the town; and while we gaze, in imagina- 
tion, upon the scene,' we seem ourselves to see heaven 
opened, uid a vessel descending, as it were a great 
sheet knit at the four comers, and thrice let down 
to the earth, to overcome the prejudices of the apos- 
tle, and teach him to preach the gospel of the graro 
of Otod with equal freedom to all, of every people 
under the whole heavens. We behold him, with all 
his characteristic ardour, in fulfilment of this new 
mission, pressing on his journey northward, along 
the coast through the plain of Sharon, radiant in 
beauty still, with all its ancient fragrance and ferti- 
lity. Turning from this enchanting scene to the 
south beyond the olive groves, orchards, vineyards, 
and gardens which lie at our feet round about the 
town, far as the eye can reach, it ranges over a pUun, 
broad, beautiful, and fertile as Sharcm itself; lining 
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the coast of the Mediterranean, and oomprising the 
ancient land of the Philistines. On the eastern 
borders of the landscape rise the ragged, frowning 
mountains of Judea and Benjamin, as if gaxing in 
cold disdain npon the bland and gentle graces that 
plaj over the landscape at their base. But beyond 
their frowning heights, in the south-east, we just dis- 
cover in the distance a solitary signal from Jerusa- 
lem itself, Zion city of our God, holding out to us a 
charming and enchanting invitation to the repose 
and quiet which she seems to enjoy, intrenched 
within the mountains round about her, as the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him. Mount 
Moriah, Mount Zion, Gethsemane, Calvary, Olivet, 
Jerusalem ! — ^names ever dear to the Christian. How 
sorrowful, and yet how delightfrd, to walk about 
Zion, and tell the towers thereof, now prostrated ; 
and, in view of the amazing scenes that have been 
enacted there, to contemplate with tender melan- 
choly and mitigated awe the goodness and the grace, 
the judgment and the severity of our God. 

THE CX)A8T Of PHOSNICIA. 

Phenice, to which some of the brethren travelled 
in their dispersion on the persecution of Stephen, 
Acts zi. 19, known also as Phoenicia, comprised a 
portion of the coast of the Mediterranean, extending 
from the neighbourhood of Mount Carmel north- 
ward 100 miles or more along the base and western 
slope of Mount Lebanon, and into the interior a 
few miles to the summit of Lebanon. The coast of 
Tyre and Zidon occupies the central and most popu- 
lous portion of Phoenicia. The mountains, towering 
to the regions of perpetual snow and ice, with the 
gracefril sweep of their waving summits, sloping 
sides and mountain dells covered with the deepest 
verdure, adapted to every climate from Alpine frosts 
to tropical suns, and the ocean sleeping at its base, 
or lashed into friry by the tempest, form a succession 
of goodly prospects, so grand, so beautifrd, so end- 
lessly diversified, as to charm the dullest eye and 
kindle into poetic fervour the coldest heart. Num- 
berless mountain streams flow down to fertilise the 
narrow plain of the coast, and open harbours for a 
boundless commerce. 

Phoenicia was settled soon after the deluge, and 
became the earliest and most renowned commercial 
region of antiquity. When the Israelites con- 
quered the country this coast was occupied by pow- 
erful maritime towns, which, though given to the 
Jews for an inheritance, maintained their inde- 
pendence through all the vicissitudes and aggres- 
sions of the Jewish nation. 



SAUL THl PIRSICUTOB. 

This extraordinary character, whose life was m 
influential upon the destinies of our race than i 
man that ever lived, first appears on the page of 1 
tory at Jerusalem, about three or four years ai 
our Lord's ascension, as a young man, a native 
Tarsus, no mean city of Gilicia, bom about the ti 
of our Saviour's advent. A Pharisee of the stimii 
sect, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, of the tribe of B 
jamin, educated in the school of Gamaliel, the n 
renowned instructor and expounder of the Jen 
reli^on in Jerusalem, he becomes an enthmdai 
sealot in the traditions of his fi&thers. Toward 
Christians, as a new religious sect, apostates from 
faith, regardless of the law and the sacred insti 
tions of Moses, he entertains the most implaca 
hatred. As the new religion spreads and gath 
daily fresh accessions, his seal for his religion ri 
to the most ungovernable fury against the new si 
Yerily thinking to do Gtod service, he persecu 
them even unto death, making havoc of the chur 
entering into every house, and delivering h 
men and women to prison and to death, to com 
them to blaspheme the name of Jesus. He 
present at the martyrdom of Stephen, profoun 
impressed by h» speech, his yision, and his prm; 
for his persecutors, but only moved the more es 
estly to consent to his death. Finding the ad 
rents of this new religion springing up everywh 
in the cities and villages of the country, he becoi 
exceediugly mad against them, persecuting th 
even unto foreign cities. Breathing out threat 
ings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lo 
he goes to Damascus armed with authority and o( 
mission to bring any, whether men or women, boc 
to Jerusalem to be punished. 

PAX7L THB APOSTLE, A. D. 87 J 

Behold how changed! This persecuting lei 
and inquisitor enters Damascus humbled, subdu 
and penitent. Smitten with blindness by a vis 
at midday, just without the gates of the city, by i 
same Jesus whom he persecuted, he is led, helpk 
trembling, astonished, to the house of Judas, in 
street that is called Straight. So terrible is his o 
fiict. so deep and piercing his remorse, that 
three days he neither eats nor drinks. But he fl 
relief in prayer. '' Behold he prayeth !'' This i 
nificant exclamation annoimces and confirms 
conversion of Saul. A vision is now in me 
vouchsafed to him of a devout man of the perseea 
sect coming to him by divine appointment| thai 
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might reoeiye his bight and be baptiied in the name 
of JeeuBy to become the apoetle of the Gkntiles; " to 
open their ejeB, to tnm them from darkness nnto 
Vifjtkty and from the power of Satan unto Qod, that 
thej may receive for^venesa of sins and an in- 
heritance among them which are sanctified." 

With all his characteristic ardour, Paol^ in obedi- 
enee to the heaTenlj Tision; straightway preaches 
in the synagogues that Jesus was the Son of God^ 
testifying to all that they should repent and turn to 
Gody and do woriu meet for repentance. 

After a few days he goes out into unknown re- 
^^OQS of Arabia, in fulfilment of his apostolic mis- 
lioB. Then, returning, to Damascus, narrowly es- 
capes assassination, and goes up to Jerusalem, and 
essays to join himself now to those whom he had 
persecuted. GUI. i. 17 ; Acts ix. 25. 

Knding himself the object of jealousy and di^- 
tnist by those who had only known him as their 
posecutor and the murderer of Stephen, he retires 
to Tarsus, hb native city, in Cilicia. No record 
remains of his labours among his kinsmen and his 
oountiymen in Cilicia. It can hardly be doubted 
thai he had there some fruits of his ministry ; some 
or all of his own family we may even imagine to 
Iiave become kindred in Christ. Certain it is that 
eight or ten years afterward he went on his second 
missionary tour '* through Syria and Cilicia, confirm- 
ing the churches." Acts zv. 41. Perhaps that sis- 
ter, the companion of his childhood, whose son, 
twenty years later, saved his life at Jerusalem, now 
joined herself to him in the fellowship of Christian 
love; certainly her son's affection for his uncle 
Mems to imply a closer union than that resulting 
from relationship alone. 

About the same time, Peter at Joppa had been 
taught by a vision from heaven that the grace of 
Gkxi was alike free to Gkntile as to Jew, and began 
his mission to the Gentiles in the family of Corne- 
lius, while certain Hellenistic Jews from Cyprus 
and Cyrene had begun to preach, with great succe9S, 
to the Greeks at Antioch, the Lord Jesus. The 
time had fully come when other sheep, not of the 
fold of Israel, were to be brou^t into Uiat of the 
Good Shepherd. Barnabas, also a native of Cyprus, 
an early convert, the first to introduce to the 
brethren at Jerusalem Saul the persecutor as Paul 
the apostle of the Gentiles, this Barnabas had gone 
up to Antioch; where, under his ministry, much 
people had been added to the Lord. Feeling the 
gpreatness of the work and his need of assistanoe, 
<< he departed to Tarsus to seek Saul." From this 
time, about A. D. 44, Antioch becomes, for '' a whole 
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year," the scene of Paul's ministry, and for many 
years the centre of his missionary operations. 

ANTIOCH. 

This city, where the disciples were first called 
Christians, Acts xL 26, became from this early 
period the centre of Paul's missionary operations, 
and the chief seat of Christianity. Antioch was 
situated on the Orontes, 300 miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, and about 20 from the north-east angle of 
the Mediterranean. After Rome and Alexandria, it 
was the largest city of the Roman empire, and in 
luxury, licentiousness, and every vice of idolatry, it 
was not surpassed even by the voluptuous metropo- 
lis itself. It contained 150,000 or 200,000 inha- 
bitants, divided into four wards, each enclosed by a 
separate wall, and all within the enclosure of a com- 
mon wall. 

Its suburb. Daphne, celebrated for its grove and 
its fountains, its asylum and temple, was a vast 
forest ''of laurels and cjrpresses, which reached as 
fur as a circumference of ten miles, and formed, in 
the most sultry summers, an impenetrable shade. 
A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing 
from every hill, preserved the verdure of the eartii 
and the temperature of the air." 

Antioch was celebrated for its refinements in the 
arts, and the cultivation of literature and philoso- 
phy. Cicero describes it as distinguished for its 
learned men, and the cultivation of the fine arts.* 
It was the birthplace of Chrysostom, and the scene 
of his labours until his transfer to Constantinople. 
To this luxurious, dissolute, and idolatrous city, 
Paul, by request of Barnabas, directed his attention, 
and made it for many years the centre of his mis- 
sionary labours. 

Few cities have survived greater vicissitudes of 
war, pestilence, and earthquakes, than Antioch. No 
less than two hundred and fifty thousand are said 
to have been destroyed in the sixth century by an 
earthquake ; the city being at the time thronged bj 
multitudes who had gathered there to a festival. 

On the south-west side of the town is a preci- 
pitous mountain ridge, on which a considerable por- 
tion of the old Roman wall of Antioch is still stand- 
ing, from thirty to fifty fe^ in height, and fifteen in 
thickness. At short intervals, four hundred high 
square towers are built up in it, each containing a 
staircase and two or three chambers, probably for 



^ Looo nobili ti eeltbri qnoDdun iirb« et eopIoM, atqne ^ni- 
dltifiimif hominilNii libenliifimifqat itadiia affliiMite. 
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the a»c d the sokUera on duty. At the east end of 
the western hill are the remuns of a fortress, with 
its turrets, yaults, aiid cisterns. Its present popu- 
lation may be fifteen or twenty thousand. 

FIRST MISSIONARY TOUR OF BT. PAUL, BETWEEN 

A. D. 45 AND 50. 

Seleucia (Acts xiii. 4) was the port of Antiooh, 
as was Joppa of Jerusalem, and Ostia of Rome. It 
was five miles north of the mouth of the Orontes, 
sixteen and a half from Antioch by land, and forty- 
one by water, by reason of the windings of the river. 
A rocky eminence, the termination of a range of 
hilb called the Pieria, forms a picturesque site for 
the town, overlooking the harbour, and the mercan- 
tile suburbs on the level ground toward the west 
Seleucia had, properly speaking, two harbours. 
''The inner basin, or dock, is now a morass; but 
its dimensions can be measured, and the walls that 
surrounded it can be distinctly traced. The position 
af the ancient floodgates, and the passage through 
which the vessels were moved firom the inner to the 
* outer harbour, can be accurately marked. The very 
piers of the outer harbour are still to be seen under 
the water. The stones are of great size — some of 
them twenty feet long, five feet deep, and six feet 
wide; and are fastened to each other with iron 
cramps. The masonry of ancient Seleucia is still so 
good, that not long since a Turkish pacha conceived 
the idea of clearing out and repairing the harbour. 
Those piers were still unbroken — ^this great seaport 
of the Seleucidso and the Ptolemies was as magnifi- 
cent as ever, under the sway of the Romans — ^when 
Paul and Barnabas passed through it on their pre- 
sent mission.'' 

Here, at Seleucia, ''in the midst of unsympa- 
thizing sailors, the two missionary apostles, with 
their younger companion, stepped on board the ves- 
sel which was to convey them to Salamis. As they 
cleared the port, the whole sweep of the bay of An- 
tioch opened on their left, — ^the low ground by the 
mouth of the Orontes, — ^the wild and woody country 
beyond it, — and then the peak of Mount Cassius, 
rising symmetrically from the very edge of the sea 
io a height of five thousand feet On the right, in 
the south-west horizon, if the day was clear, they 
saw the island of Cyprus from the first. The cur- 
rent sets northerly and north-east between the 
island and the Sjrrian coast But, with a &ir wind, 
a few hours would enable them to run down from 
Seleucia to Salamis; and the land would rapidly 
rise in forms well known and fiuniliar to Barnabas 
and Mark." 



The companions of P^ in this toor were John 
Mark the Evangelist, and Barnabas, who was a 
native of Cyprus. This circumstance may have 
determined these itinerant missionaries first to visit 
Cyprus. 

CTFEUS. 

The island itself lies at the distance of less than 
a hundred miles from the eoast of Syria, and more 
than fifty from that of Cilida. Its length is one 
hundred and forty miles, and its extreme width about 
fifty. A chain of mountains extends through tho 
northern part of the island. On the soath side of the 
island are extensive plains of great fertility. The 
mountains yield abundant supplies of forest tim- 
ber, and are rich in mineral productions. 

8ALAMI8. 

These missionaries landed at Salamis on the east- 
em shore of the island, on a bight of the coast to 
the north of the river Pediseus. A large city by 
the searshore, a widespread plain with oomfields and 
orchards, and the blue mountains in the distance, 
" clad in the colours of the air,'' composed the view 
on which the eyes of Saul and Barnabas rested when 
they came to anchor in the bay of Salamis. 

PAPH08. 

Paphos, where these missionaries are next fonnd, 
was at the western extremity of the island. To 
reach this they must have traversed, through the 
length of the island, one hundred miles or more, 
preaching the strange doctrines of the gospel of 
Christ. This city, now a miserable place, had a 
good harbour, and was the residence of the Roman 
proconsul Sergius Paulus, a convert to Christianity, 
gained by the preaching of Paul. Acts xiii. ^IL 

PEBQA. 

The sail from Paphos to Perga was less than one 
hundred and fifty miles across the sea or bay of 
Pamphylia. Perga was the chief city of Plamphylia, 
situated on the Cestrus, about seven miles firom its 
mouth. The vessel which brought Paul and Barna- 
bas probably came up the river, though now ob- 
structed by sand-bars, and anchored near the famous 
temple of Diana. ^' The first object thai strikes the 
traveller on arriving here is the extreme beauty of 
the situation of the ancient town, lying between 
and upon the sides of two hills, with an extensive 
valley in front, watered by the river Cestroi 
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tnd baoked bj the monntaiiis of the Tftonu. An 
aioh| a kind of castle, and the rnins of a temple, 
bespeak the vicinity of the town about half a mile 
before arriving at its walls. A few arches and 
rains of many scattered tombs lead to an immense 
and beantiful theatre, the seats of which for the 
most part remun, rising very steeply one above the 
other, whence the height is more than in the usual 
proportion ; the width is about three hundred and 
thirty feet. Near the theatre is a stadium or course 
for races, which is quite perfect, with seats along 
each side, and also forming a circular end. There 
b also a broken aqueduct, and tombs are scattered 
on both sides of the site of the town." 

At this place, Mark, intimidated, it may be, by 
the discouragements and perils of the enterprise, 
leaves his companions and retires to Jerusalem. 
The motive certainly was one which Paul did not 
approve. Acts xv. 88, though he afterward reoog- 
nised him as a companion. Col. iv. 10, and com- 
mended him as <' profitable to him for the ministry." 
2 Tim. iv. 11. This desertion, therefore, though it 
led to the unhappy separation between Paul and 
Barnabas, must not be considered as an abandon- 
ment of the cause of Christ on the part of Mark, 
who was permitted to minister to the apostle in his 
days, and was honoured as the evangelist and biogra- 
pher of Jesus Christ 

THE PASS Of PI8IDIA. PERILS OF BOBBERS, AND 
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PERILS Of RIVERS. 



The interior of Asia Minor is a lofty table-land 
lying from three to six thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. From these plains mountains, in va- 
rious directions, raise their snowy peaks to the re- 
gions of perpetual frost These highlands are, in 
summer, the retreat of the inhabitants of the coast 
from the intolerable heat of the lowlands; to those 
they repair for the season in caravans and families, 
men, women, and children, with their flocks, herds, 
camels, and asses. The ascent to those bleak up- 
lands is often through narrow passes, with frowning 
clifb, yawning gulfs, hidden recesses and secret 
caverns, fit haunts for marauding mountaineers and 
robbers that subsist by plunder. 

In his ascent up these rugged and dangerous 
passes, Paul is supposed to have encountered those 
**' perils of waters, (or rivers,) and perils of robbers" 
of which he speaks in 2 Cor. xi. 26. The lawless 
and marauding habits of the popuktion of those 
mountains which separate the table-lands in the in- 
terior of Asia Mincnr from the plains on the south 
coast, were notorious m all periods of ancient his- 



tory. No population, through the midst of which St. 
Paul ever travelled, abounded more in those '' perils 
of robbers" of which he himself speaks, than the 
wild and lawless clans of the Pisidian higblanders. 

To travellers in the East, there is a reality in the 
perils of riven which we can hardly understand. 
The rivers of Asia Minor are liable to violent and 
sudden changes ; and no district in this country is 
more singularly characterised Ji>y its ** water-floods" 
than the mountainous tract of Pisidia, where rivers 
burst out at the bases of huge clifis, or dash down 
wildly through narrow ravines. Strabo describes 
these mountains as full of precipices, ravines, and 
torrents, which could be passed only by bridges. 

The following scene in this region is sketched by 
by Sir C. Fellows :— 

''An almost uninterrupted train of cattle and 
people passed by. The snowy tops of the moun- 
tains were seen through the lofty and dark-green 
fir-trees, terminating in abrupt cliflb. From clefts 
in these gushed out cascades, and the waters were 
carried away by the wind in spray over the green 
woods. In a zigsag course up the woodland lay the 
track leading to the cool places. In advance of the 
pastoral groups were the straggling goats, browsing 
on the fresh blossoms of the wild almond as they 
passed. In more steady courses, followed the small 
black cattle; then came the flocks of sheep and the 
camels, bearing piled loads of ploughs, tent-poles, 
and kettles ; and amid this rustic load was alwajrs 
seen the rich Turkey carpet and damask cushions, 
the pride even of the tented Turk." 

ANTIOCH OP PISIDIA. 

** The situation of Antioch," says a modem tra- 
veller, '* on an isolated rock, rising in the centre of 
the mouth of the valley of the Mosynus, and com- 
manding a view of that of the Meander, is worthy 
of the ancient Greeks ; but the ruins, now covering 
and undermining its summit, are quite inferior. The 
site of the town is covered with huge blocks of mar- 
ble. The first ruin which I saw was an oblong 
building consisting of an inner and outer wall. The 
outer wall was built of rough blocks of limestone, 
four feet thick. The length is about one hundred 
and eighty feet ; the breadth sixty. It was a tem- 
ple or church — perhaps each in succession. About 
two hundred yards to the north-east are the remains 
of another massive building. One of the most 
striking objects here is a ruined aqueduct. Twenty- 
one arches are nearly perfect, and the most splendid 
ever beheld. The stones are without cement, and 
of massy dimensions." The arches stretch along a 
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mile or more. For a considerable distanoey the 
aqaeduct is so entire that it forms a convenient walk, 
stretching away toward the neighbouring moantain. 

lOONIUM. 

lliis city, ninety miles sonth-east from Antioch, 
was situated in a vast plain in the interior of Asia 
Minor, surrounded by lofty mountains, some of 
which on the north rise to the region of perpetual 
snow. The eyes of Paul and Barnabas, for several 
hours before reaching the city, and also after they 
left it for Lystra, must have ranged over these 
snowy summits and a vast expanse of pliuns to the 
south and east. Leake, who approached the city 
from the same direction, says, *^ On the descent 
from a ridge branching eastward from these moun- 
tains, we came in sight of the vast plain around 
Konieh, and of the lake which occupies the middle 
of it ; and we saw the city, with its mosques and 
ancient walls, still at the distance of twelve or four- 
teen miles from us." ** Konieh,'^ says another tra- 
veller, ^' extends to the east and south over the plain 
far beyond the walls, which are about two miles in 
circumference. Mountains covered with snow rise 
on every side, excepting toward the east, where a 
plain, as flat as the desert of Arabia, extends far 
beyond the reach of the eye." 

It is famous as the cradle of the rising power of 
the Turks. It has been repeatedly destroyed and 
rebuilt, and its architectural character wholly al- 
tered. Little, if any thing, remains of the Greek 
or Roman Iconium, except the ancient inscriptions 
and the fragments of sculptures which are built into 
the Turkish walls. At a late period of the empire, 
it became a colonta. Its population, in the time of 
Paul, was probably the same as that of other im- 
portant towns in Asia Minor, a large number of 
frivolous Greeks, some remains of an older popula- 
tion, a few Roman civil and military officials, and 
a colony of Jews, working at their trades in the 
week, and meeting in the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath. Mr. Hamilton says that the city is one 
scene of destruction and decay, with heaps of ruins 
and dilapidated mosques. The remains of at least 
twenty mosques were passed. The ruined walls 
alone mark the former extent of the city. A part 
of it is converted into a burial ground. 



LTOAONIA, LT8TBA, DIRBE. 

From Iconium, Paul and Barnabas pass eastward 
into Lycaonia, a bare and dreary region, unwatered 
by stnamsy though in parts subjeol to oooasional 



inundations. Lystra, where, in consequenoe of the 
healing of the impotent man, they might have been 
worshipped as Jupiter and Mercury, and were aftei- 
ward stoned, is placed on the maps at the distanoe 
of some twenty miles south from Iconium, and 
Derbe, more than twice this dbtanoe east of Lystra. 

Timothy was a native of Lystra, Acts xvi. 1 } 
2 Tim. iii. 11 ; and Gains, the friend and feUow« 
traveller of Paul, was a native of Derbe. Acts zx. 
4. These were probably the fruits of his ministry 
at this time in these places. 

Mr. Brewer, the American missionary and travel- 
ler, describes his approach to Ellissera, which he 
assumes to be the ancient Lystra, as follows : — 

'< Full of the impression that we were now near 
the birthplace of Timothy, we bent our course more 
westerly, through a narrow, fertile and lovely ravine. 
Along these quiet paths, I said within myself, oft 
trod that beloved youthful disciple, Timothy I Be- 
neath such shades he repeated, perhaps, the songii 
of Israel, before be had learned from the apostle 
Vval of the name of Jesus. Perhaps he was inured 
to hardship by labour in these very fields; or, more 
probably, he may have passed to and from Iconium 
with burdens of wood and returns of merchandise, 
as those who dwell here now do. Precious saint I 
thy memory breathes a richer perfume than the 
flowers of thy native vales. Through the long tract 
of ages, thy early knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, thy ri^d temperance, thy early wisdom, thj 
youthful piety, thy useful labours, thy name of good 
report, thy apostolic ministry, have come down with 
refreshing and stimulating influence to the youth of 
our distant and of all coming times. And, ye ex- 
cellent and revered 'mother Eunice, and grand- 
mother Lois,' so honourably mentioned by an apos- 
tle, your example shall live while the sun and moon 
endure, as an encouragement to timely and fiuthfvl 
parental instruction 1 

Our missionary tourist finds the remaina of Derbe 
in a place denominated the One Thousand and One 
Churches, at the base of an isolated sugar-loaf moun- 
tain, which rises out of the plain to a great height, 
and is known as the Black Mountain. At the east- 
em base of this mountain he found the remaiiis of 
many churches, and various indications of a eity onoe 
populous and addicted to the Christian religion. 
<< The walls of a score or two of churches are stand- 
ing, more or less entire, and the finindatioiis of a 
multitude of others were in ruins. These, and a 
sort of castellated house in the upper part of the 
town, are thickly covered with crosses.'' 

Paul and Bunabaa now retraced thdr joomey, 
through Lystra, loonium, and Antiook| to Peq^a, 
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eonfirming the booLb of the disciples, exhorting them 
to continue in their faith, and ordaining them elders 
in every church. At Perga, instead of suling down 
the Oestrus, which thej ascended on their first visit 
to the city, they proceeded westward across the plain 
to Attalia, a seaport fifteen or twenty miles distant, 
m the Pkmphylian Oulf. Attalia, now Satala, is 
still, and from its foundation has been, a city of con- 
siderable importance. " The style of its relics is in- 
Tariably Roman, agreeing with the date of its founda- 
tion. Behind it is the plain through which the 
river Catarrhactes flows. Li front of it, and along 
the shore on each side, are long lines of difis, over 
which the river finds its way in waterfalls to the sea, 
and which hide the plain firom those who look 
toward the land from the bay. Beaufort describes 
the city as beautifully situated round a small har- 
bour, the streets appearing to rise behind each other, 
like the seats of a theatre, with a double wall, and a 
series of square towers on the level summit of the 
hilL" 

At this place, the apostle, after having travelled 
by land and sea twelve or fourteen hundred miles, 
embarked for Antioch, in Syria, where he arrived 
after an absence of about two years^ a. d. 46, 47. 

SECOND MISSIONARY TOUR. A. D. 51. 

After remaining about two years at Antioch, dur- 
ing which time he went a third time to Jerusalem 
with Barnabas and others, with reference to the dis- 
sension about circumcision. Acts xv., Paul entered 
on a second missionary tour, more extensive and 
eventful than the first. His companion in this tour 
was Silas, Barnabas having left him in consequence 
of their unhappy quarrel. Acts xv. 36-40. Pass- 
mg through Syria and Cilicia, around the north-east 
angle of the Mediterranean Sea, he came again to 
the cities of Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium, by a journey 
of some two hundred and fifty miles. 

On his way through Cilicia, he doubtless visited 
his own native city. Tarsus, the capital of the pro- 
vince, where, as he passed through the streets with 
which he had been familiar from childhood, amid 
temples, altars, and statues, tokens of idolatry, he 
may have recognised some families who had '' turned 
from dumb idols to serve the living and true Qod," 
among whotn we may contemplate some of his 
own kindred, now united to him in bonds more dear 
than those connected with the sacred names of bro- 
ther, sister, or mother. Some of his own kinsmen 
he certainly had the happiness to recognise as bre- 
thren in Christ. Rom. xvi. 21. 

The plains of Cilicia lie between the Taurus range 



of mountains and the sea, having a length of 60 or 70 
miles, with a breadth varying from 6 to 30 miles. 
Tarsus is surrounded by gardens and orchards, and so 
embedded in verdure as to present nothing in the dia- 
tance but the minarets of a few mosques peering above 
the surrounding foliage. Within, broken fragments 
of marble and granite remain to indicate that it was 
« no mean city ;" but the present houses are very infe- 
rior, having low mud walls, thatched with straw. The 
region is unhealthy, by reason of the intense heat of the 
summer, the stagnant water, and abundant ve^tation. 

THE PTUB, GATES OF CILICIA. 

In passing up from the plains of Cilicia to the 
lofty uplands of Lycaonia, Paul had occasion to 
ascend through the extraordinary pass so famous 
in history as the Cicilian Ghites. Colonel Chesney 
describes the pass as a rent or fissure in the chain 
of Mount Taurus, extending from north to south, 
through a distance of eighty miles. Thb vast ra- 
vine contracts in some places to. a width of ten or 
twelve paces, affording room only for a single chariot. 
On either side are limestone cliffs, many hundred feet 
in height Through this gorge, Cyrus passed in hi>* 
famous expedition against his brother, which Xeno- 
phon so minutely describes in his Anabasb. Alex- 
ander descended through these gates to the con- 
quest of the East; and armies and men innu- 
merable have passed through them both, in the flush 
of conquest, and in the fear and flight attendant upon 
defeat. 

Bayard Taylor describes the scenery of these 
passes iu the following terms : — '' I stood at the ex- 
tremity of a long hollow or depression between the 
two ranges of the Taurus, — not a valloy, for it was 
divided by deep cloven chasms hemmed in by steeps 
overgrown with cedars. On my right rose a sublime 
chain, soaring far out of the region of trees, and lift- 
ing its peaked summits of gray rock into the sky. 
Another chain, nearly as lofty, but not so broken nor 
with such large, impressive features, overhung me on 
the left; and far in front, filling the magnificent 
vista, were the shining snows of Taurus. Great 
God ! how shall I describe the grandeur of that view ? 
How draw the wonderful outlines of those moun- 
tains? How paint the airy hue of violet-gray, the 
soft white lights, tbe thousand pencillings of mellow 
shadow, the height, the depth, the far-reaching vast- 
ness, of the landscape V* 

The scenery of another pass in these Gates of Cili* 
cia, at the distance of a few miles, is even on a grander 
scale than this : — '^ On either side gigantic masses of 
rock, with here and there a pine to adorn their ste- 
rility, tower to the height of six thousand feet, in some 
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places almost perpendicular from summit to base. 
Tbej are worn and broken into all fantastic forms. 
There are pyramids, towers, bastions, minarets, and 
long, sharp spires splintered and jagged as the 
turrets of an iceberg. I have seen higher moun- 
tains, but I have never seen any that looked so high 
as the.se." 

At Lystra, Paul receives as his fJEUthful compa- 
nion and fellow-labourer, Timothy, now a young 
man, who by his mother and grandmother, Lois and 
Eunice, had been trained for the service to which, in 
the grace of God, he is called. 

From Lystra, or Antioch, our missionary tourists 
turn northward into Galatia, where churches are 
gathered, to whom Paul subsequently addressed his 
epistle, and where he seems to have been detained 
some time by sickness. Gal. iv. 13. 

THE OALATIAN8. 

About two hundred and seventy years before the 
Christian era, a colony from Gaul had wandered east- 
ward from their native country, crossed the Hellespont, 
and settled in this central province of Asia Minor, 
among whose descendants Paul gathered these Chris- 
tian converts. 

From Galatia, Paul proceeded south-west through 
Phrygia, but was '' forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 
preach the Word in Asia." Acts zvi. 6. 

ASIA. 

The history and signification of this term requires 
a passing notice. In Homer, it is the name of a 
meadow by the streams of the river Cayster.* In 
Herodotus, it is applied as a general term for the East, 
and divided into Asia within, and Asia beyond the 
Halys. In the New Testament it b a province west 
and south of Phrygia, comprising the more limited 
and ancient provinces of Lydia. The seven churches 
of the Apocalypse were within this province. Rev. 
i. 4. To the people of this province, among others, 
Peter also addressed his epistle. 1 Pet. i. 1. From 
this limited application, Asia spread, like the Africa 
uf the Romans, to designate one of the four quarters 
of the world. 

Diverted from his purpose of preaching in Asia, 
Paul next essayed to go north into Bithynia, lying 
on the south of the Black Sea ; but, restrained by 
the same divine agency, he pursued his course, west 
by north, by Mysia to Troas. Acts xvi. 6-8. 

• 'AW«i h XufAft Klwr/ii«v i^ flt^ca, IL U. 461. 



TB0A8. 

Troas was situated on the Hellespont, at soine d]« 
tanoe south of ancient Troy, on an eminence oppo- 
site the island of Tenedos. The present appearance 
of the ruins is thus described : — 

<< The ancient port of Troas is very interesting, 
and has been highly ornamented. Hundreds of 
columns, on a somewhat small scale, lie scattered in 
all directions, and bristle among the waves to a con- 
siderable distance out at sea. The moat striking 
ruins are about a mile from the sea, probably near 
the centre of the city ; they are on an exceedingly 
grand scale. The ground, in every direction withir 
the walls, is strown with carvings, mouldings, and 
pedestals in marble, some of which have inscriptions, 
generally Greek." 

Homer and Virgil have celebrated, in immortal 
song, the battle of gods and men on the plains of 
Troy. Xerxes swept over them with his oonnUess. 
myriads for the conquest of Greece. Alexander 
girded on his sword at the tomb of Achilles, and 
rushed on to the conquest of the East. And now our 
Christian warrior, burning with a loftier, purer en- 
thusiasm, goes forth from the same place in a holier 
warfare to fight for a nobler crown. 

At this point Paul's party was also joined by Luke 
the evangelist and journalist, to whom we are in- 
debted for his record of the missions of the apostle 
in the Book of the Acta. 

Warned by a vision, the apostle sets sail from 
Troas for Macedonia, one hundred and twenty-five 
miles on the opposite side of the JSgean Sea. Sixty 
miles from Troas, he first touched at Samothrace, 
a small island in the northern part of the .ZBgean 
Sea, distinguished by a high mountain, described in 
the Missionary Herald for 1886, p. 246. Then is 
now but a single village upon the island. 

PHILIPPI. 

From Samothrace, an inconsiderable port on the 
Strymonio Gulf in Macedonia, by a north-westerly 
course, he sailed to Neapolis, and passed down the 
coast, twelve miles west to Phib'ppi. This city oc- 
cupies a fertile plain between two ridges of monn- 
tains. The Acropolis is upon a mount standing out 
into the plain from the north-east The city seems 
to have extended from the base of it for some dis> 
tanoe to the south and south-west The remains of 
the fortress upon the top consist of tlnee ndned 
towers, and oonsiderable portions of walls of stone, 
brick, and very hard mortar. The plain bebw 
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exhibits nothing bat nuns— heape of stone and 
nibbish, overgrown with ihonm and briers; and 
nothing is seen of the innumerable basts and 
Btataes, and thonsands of colomns, and vast 
masses of classic rainS| of which earlier travellers 
speak. 

Rains of private dwellings are still visible ; also 
8(HBething of a semicircalar shape, probably a forum 
or market-place-^perhaps the one where Paul and 
Silas received their undeserved stripes. 

There is particularly worthy of notice an ancient 
palace, the architecture of which is grand, and the 
materials costly. The pilasters, chapiters, &c. are 
of the finest white marble ; and the walls were for- 
merly encased in the same stone. The marble blocks 
are gradually knocked down by the Turks and 
wrought into their silly grave-stones. Many of the 
ruins of the town are said to be covered at present 
with stagnant water. 

On the plains of Philippi was fought the last bat- 
tle vf the republicans of Rome, under Brutus and 
Cassias, against Augustus and Antony, b. o. 42, 
where Cassius died by his own hand, and Brutus 
bade adieu to his friends, saying, '< Certainly we must 
fly, not with the feet, but with the hands.'' Many, 
despairing of pardon, fled thus from the swords of 
the conqueror. 

In this city oi ancient Thrace, Paul encountered 
various vicissitudes of his missionary life. The 
conversion of Lydia, the silencing of the sorceress, 
the uproar in the city, the scourging of Paul and 
Silas, their imprisonment, the miraculous opening 
of the prison doors, and the conversion and baptism 
of the jailer, Acts xvi. 9-40, are detailed by the his- 
torian. But the result was the establishment of a 
church, remarkable, above all others founded by the 
apostle, for purity of doctrine and fidelity to Christ. 
To this church St. Paul, ten years later, wrote an 
epistle remarkable as the only one of all his epis- 
Ues which contains no censure or complaint against 
the churc& addressed. 

From Philippi to Thessalonica, the apostle passed 
down the coast south-west through Amphipolis and 
ApoUonia. The former was, at this time, a large 
and flourishing city on the banks of a navigable 
river about eight miles above its influx into the sea, 
and thirty from Philippi. Extensive forests and 
valuable gold-mines in its vicinity give importance 
to its commerce. ApoUonia was of less notoriety. 
It was about thirty miles from Thessalonica on the 
one hand and Amphipolis on the other. After tarry- 
ing apparently only for a night at each of these 
places, the apostle took up his abode for three or 
inu weeks at Thessalonica. 



THSSBALONIOA. 



Thessalonica was one of the most populous towns j 
of Macedonia, and still retains much of its ancient I 
importance, having a population of sixty or seventy y 
thousand inhabitants. It is situated near three hun- 



dred and fifty miles west from Constantmople, one 



1 



hundred south-west from Philippi, and about two 
hundred north by west from Athens. Jt^is inha- 
bited by many Jevrs, among whom the American ' 
Board have established a missionary station. The 
principal antiquities are the remains of a hippodrome, 
a rotunda, and triumphal arches to Augustus and 
Constantine. But, to the Christian, this city has a 
living interest from the precious epistles which the 
apostle addressed to the church which he there esta- 
blished. From this city he was compelled to flee, to 
escape from a fanatical and riotous mob, instigated 
by the unbelieving Jews, and to leave the care of 
these young converts to Timothy, as those at Phi- 
lippi had been committed to Luke. 

Driven thence by the unbelieving Jews, Paul next 
retired to Beroea, fifty-five miles farther westward, and 
along the coast toward Oreece, where the more inge- 
nuous Berosans gave a candid attention to his doc- 
trine, '^ searching the Scriptures daily whether these 
things were so.'' ^'Of these many believed, and 
honourable women who were Oreeks, and of men 
not a few." 

Berosa was situated near the borders of Macedonia 
and Oreece, at the base of an offshoot from the 
chain of Mount Olympus near the banks of the Hali- 
acmon, at the distance of 25 miles from the shore. 

Still pursued by the persecuting Jews of Thessa- 
lonica, Paul, leaving the care of the Beroean con- 
verts to Silas and Timothy, was conducted by the 
brethren to Athens, the metropolis of Oreece. The 
journey by land would have been more than two 
hundred miles; by sea, the passage might have been 
not more than two or three days' sail with a fiur 
wind. He is supposed to have gone by sea to 
Athens. 

ST. PAUL AT ATHENQ. 

Here, from the proselytes and Jews in their syna- 
gogues, from the inquisitive Athenians and idlers in 
the streets and market-places, as well as from philo- 
sophers of the Epicureans and Stoics, Paul gained a 
ready audience, <' preaching unto them Jesus and 
the resurrection." Demosthenes himself charges 
his countrymen with the same inquisitive, gossiping 
disposition of which the historian speaks. Acts xvii. 
21, alleging that they do nothing but sit in the mar- 
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ket and inquire '' What news V* The strange doc- 
trines set forth by Paul soon awakened such curi- 
osity and contradiction, that the multitude conducted 
him to the place of holding the renowned council 
of the Areopagus on Mars' Hill, where he might be 
more distinctly heard by the multitude. 

8T. PAUL ON MARS HILL. 

To form a just impression of the scene, we must 
place ourselves, in imagination, in the agora, public 
square, improperly rendered '' markel-place," of the 
city, and survey the scene around us. The square 
itself is a large area crowded with temples, altars, 
and statues, with columns and porticoes adorned with 
statuary and painting, the common resort of states- 
men, philosophers, orators, poets, and men of business, 
as well as of crowds of the inquisitive, pleasure- 
loving idlers of Athens. Before and above us on 
the north is Mars Hill, a high, craggy eminence, 
which is ascended by a broad flight of steps cut in 
the solid rock. On the left is the Pnyx, a sloping 
hill, partially levelled into an open area for political 
assemblies, the platform of Athenian orators in their 
public addresses to the men of Athens. On the 
right is the Acropolis, towering high above the scene 
of which it is the glory and the crown. 

Here, standing in the midst of Mars Hill, the 
whole city lies in full' view below ; and beyond the 
walls are the plains of Attica, bounded by the graceful 
sweep of the mountains of Pentelicus and Hymet- 
tus. The sea of Attica is seen in the distance, and 
the ports of the city reposing on the margin of the 
distant bay. The Acropolis rises high above him, 
crowned with the lofty Parthenon, adorned with the 
magnificent propylsea, and crowded with temples 
and statues, the choicest models of Athenian taste 
and skill. Here, treading almost in the very foot- 
prints of the great Athenian orators, while the hea- 
vens above are almost reverberating still with the thun- 
ders of Demosthenes' eloquence, the great apostle, 
fired with all these classic associations, and guided by 
an inspiration which Demosthenes never knew, de- 
livers before the sages and philosophers of Greece 
that masterly discourse, unrivalled in Christian ora- 
tory, which sets forth the doctrine of the great Gkd 
our^ Saviour, in place of the unknown Ood, whom 
they ignorantly worshipped. 

It is a singular and instructive fistct, that the mi- 
nistry of the apostle appears to have been attended 
with little profit at this seat of Grecian refinement 
and learning ; nor does he appear ever again to have 
visited Athens. The rich, voluptuous, and mer- 
cantile popuktion of Corinth offered him far more 



encouragement than the (MratorSy sages, and philoso- 
phers of her proud rivaL 

Such was Paul's anxiety for his new converts in 
Macedonia, that he had consented to remain alone 
at Athens, that Silas might minister to the Be- 
roeans, and Timothy to the Thessalonians. Afier 
remaining at Athens about two weeks, perbapsy the 
apostle proceeded alone to Corinth, about fifty miles, 
where he continued from one and a half to two 
years. 



CORINTH. 

This metropolis, rivalling Athens in wealth and 
commerce, in luxury and licentiousness, and scarcely 
inferior in the fine arts, was situated on the isthmus 
of the Peloponnesus, 25 or 30 miles west of Athens, 
guarded and defended by a lofty acropolis, which rises 
two thousand feet above the platform of the dtj. 
The region is now unhealthy, and only a few mise- 
rable hotels still occupy the site of the fitf-fiuned 
city of Corinth. A few excavations, the tombs of 
the ancient dead, and seven Doric columns, sad se- 
pulchral monuments of departed greatness, are all 
that remains of this devoted city, which, for al- 
most two years, A. D. 52, 53, became the scene of 
the apostle's labours. Abiding with Aquila and 
his wife Priscilla, because '^he was of the same 
craft, for, by their occupation, they were tent- 
makers," he reasoned both with Jew and OreeL 
Though to the one a stumbling-block, to the other 
foolishness, he faithfully and fearlessly preached 
Christ, and him crucified, in the &ce of great (^posi- 
tion and blasphemy. But even in that corrupt city, 
the most hopeless, it would seem, that oould have 
been selected, the Lord had '' much people,'' and 
many of the Corinthians, both Jews and Greeks, 
believed and were baptized. During his residence 
at Corinth, the apostle wrote the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, and planted other churches in Achaia. 
2 Cor. i. 1. 

Cenchrea, on the eastern side of the isthmus, at 
the head of the Saronic Gulf, a bay in the .^Igesii 
Sea, was about nine miles distant firom Corinth 
From this place Paul set sail for CsBsarea, on hif 
way to Jerusalem. He landed for a short time at 
Ephesus, in company with Aquila and Priscilla; bol 
hastened on his way to keep the Passover, or Pente- 
cost, at Jerusalem, leaving to the church at Ephesos 
the promises of a speedy return. After a short 
visit, for the fourth time, to Jerusalem since his 
conversion, Paul returned to Antioch, apparently in 
the spring or summer of A. D. 64. After an absorae of 
about three years, during which time he moat have 
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cmTelled by sea and land not leas than two thousand 
le hundred or three thousand milesi and enooun- 
ered innumerable perils, hardshipsi and trials, in 
ilanting many churches. 

Al this centre of Gkntile Christianityi the har- 
Dony and fellowship of the brethren was sadly 
naned by the prejudice of Judaising teachers from 
Fenisalemi who had the address to lead away Peter, 
iie first apostle of the Gkntiles, together with Bar- 
aabas, the companion of Paul in his first missionary 
kmr to these yery Gkntile nations. Comp. Gal. ii. 
11 sq. ; Acts xv. 35. These dissensions gave rise 
to a party of false brethren in all the churches, who 
Uled not to oppose and persecute the apostle in all 
bis snbeequent labours. 

THIRD MIBSIONART TOUR. A. D. 54-58. 

After a short time wasted at Antioch in these 
anhappy altercations, Paul resumes his missionary 
laboors with Timothy, having left Silas apparently 
it Jerusalem. Pursuing the general course of his 
last tour through Cilicia, Lycaonia, Galatia, and 
Phiyg^ doubtless visiting these churches, he came 
to Ephesus. This route would lead him again to his 
own early home in Cilicia, and Timothy to the 
Kenes of his childhood in Lycaonia. 

XPHESUS. 

This city now became, for near three years, from 
▲. D. 54 to 57, the scene of the apostle's labours 
lad die centre of his missionary operations, duriog 
which time he wrote his Epistle to the Galatians 
lod the first to the Corinthians, and probably that 
to l^tuB and the first to Timothy. Aquila, Pris- 
eiUa, Apollos, Tychicus, Timothy, and others, were 
ilso Christian teachers of these privileged Christians 
It Ephesus. After the martyrdom of Paul, Ephesus 
mgaged for some time the pastoral care of John, 
the venerable and sole survivor of the disciples of 
Shrist, who, in his exile in Patmos, addressed to 
this church the warning of the Spirit, in connection 
with others of the seven churches of Asia. At 
Ephesus he is also supposed to have written both 
his Oospel and his Epistles. 

The city was situated in Ionia, on the western 
coast of Asia Minor, upon the south bank of the 
Cayster, thirty miles south from the city of Smyrna. 
It was a very ancient centre of commerce and a city 
of great wealth, wholly given up to idolatry. The 
great goddess Diana was its tutelary divinity. Her 
temple, four hundred and twenty-five feet in length 
and two hundred and twenty in width, was adorned 
16 



with a colonnade of one hundred and twenty-seven 
columns of Parian marble, sixty feet in height. The 
several columns of this colonnade were each the 
gift of as many monarchs. This was burned the 
same night that Alexander the Great was bom, Oct 
13-14, B. 0. 356, by Herostratus, who could think of 
no means so efifectual to give him an immortal fame 
among men. By this sacrilegious act he gained for 
all time the distinction of an immortal infamy. The 
temple was rebuilt with equal magnificence, and be- 
came one of the seven wonders of the world. The 
worship of Diana was connected with magic arts 
and oriental superstitions respecting the eflicacy of 
charms and amulets. These Paul confironted by 
miracles closely allied to these amulets, healing dis- 
eases by handkerchiefs laid upon them, so that the 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 

The city was built upon heights overlooking the 
harbour and the surrounding plains, to which it gra- 
dually extended. The harbour itself is now a pesti- 
lential morass, and the city is in utter ruins, but some 
traces of its ancient magnificence remain. The theatre 
where the maddened multitude assembled on the 
occasion of the uproar caused by Demetrius the 
craftsman, Acts xix. 21-41, still remains in ruins 
sufficiently distinct to indicate its ancient magnifi- 
cence and vast extent. It was built on the slope of 
a lofty hill, and could afibrd convenient seats for thir^ 
thousand persons. What a scene of confused and 
fiinatical uproar, ^^ when the whole multitude, with 
one accord, rushed into the theatre, and all about the 
space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians !" 

During his residence at Ephesus, Paul appears to 
have made a visit to the church at Corinth to cor- 
rect the licentiousness into which the converts there 
had fallen in conformity with the custom of the city. 
This journey is not recorded, and probably occupied 
but a short time. Having now preached not at Ephe- 
sus alone, but almost throughout all Asia, he next 
visited the churches of Macedonia, A. d. 57 or 58. 

Proceeding northward along the coast, apparently 
by sea, to Troas, one hundred and fifty miles, Paul 
tarried, week after week, in anxious expectation of 
the return of Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth 
with the epistle to that church. Sailing from Troas, 
he landed at Neapolis ; and probably proceeded to 
Philippi to refresh his troubled spirits, in commu- 
nion with this affectionate, faithful church. Here 
he had the happiness to welcome Titus on his return 
from Corinth, and to learn that his letter to this de- 
generate church had been well received and attended 
with the desired effect 

From Macedonia he wrote his second Epistle to 
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the Gi»nQ' bians, and soon after proceeded from Ma- 
cedonia tc visit them the third time. 2 Cor. xii. 13 ; 
ziu. 1. 

After Yisiting the churches of Philippi, Thessalo- 
nica, and Beroea, he appears to have penetrated into 
the interior as far as Illyricum on the west of Mace- 
donia. Rom. XV. 19. From Illjricum, he proceeded 
to Corinth, where he tarried some three months, dar- 
ing which time he wrote his Epistle to the Gaktians, 
to recover them, if possible, from the apathy and. 
apostasy into which they had suddenly and surpris- 
ingly fallen. 

While at Corinth, where he tarried three months, 
the apostle also wrote to the church at Rome by the 
hands of Phebe, a deaconess of the church at Cen- 
ohrea, a widow of consideration and wealth, about to 
sail to Rome on private business. 

From Corinth, he purposed to sail, on his return, 
to Jerusalem ; but, in consequence of a conspiracy 
of the Jews agiunst his life, he returned up the 
ooast, through Beroea and Thessalonica, to Philippi, 
from whence he set sail for Troas. 

RETURNING YOTAOS, A. D. 58. SPRING. 

After administering the Lord's supper at Troas, 
which he now visited for the third time, and restor- 
ing to life a young man who had been killed by fall- 
ing from an upper story in his sleep during the 
preaching of Paul, Acts zx. 7-12, the apostle pro- 
ceeded on foot to Absos, opposite the island of Les- 
bos, about twenty miles south from Troas, where 
he was joined by his party, who came by sea to this 
port, now a miserable village built high upon the 
rocks. He sent the ship around Cape Lectum to 
* Assos— '' for thus 'had he arranged, intending him- 
self to go afoot'' He hastened, therefore, through 
the southern gate, past the hot springs, and through 
the oak woods — ^then in full foliage — ^which cover 
all that shore with greenness and shade, and across 
the wild watercourses on the western side of Ida. 
Such is the scenery which now surrounds the travel- 
ler on his way firom Troas to Assos. The great dif- 
ference then was, that there was a good Roman 
road, which made St. Paul's solitary Journey both 
more safe and more rapid than it could have been 
now. We have seldom had occasion to think of the 
apostle in the hours of his solitude. But such hours 
.must have been sought and cherished by one whose 
whole strength was drawn from communion with 
God, and especially at a time when, as on this pre- 
sent journey, he was deeply conscious of his weak- 
ness, and filled with foreboding fears. There may 
have been other reasons, why he travelled from 



Troas to Assos on foot; but the desire for solitodi ! 
was doubtless one reason among others. The di^ ii 
comfort of a crowded ship is unfiEiVOurable for devo- i 
tion ; and prayer and meditation are necessary for ii 
maintaining the reli^ous life even of an apostle, l 
That Saviour, to whose servioe he was devoted, hai i 
often prayed in solitude on the mountain, and c r o mA * 
the brook Kidron to kneel under the olives of Gktk i: 
semane. And strength and peace were surely son|^ & 
and obtained by the apostle firom the Redeemer, iff . n 
he pursued his* lonely road, on Monday momiug, ia i 
the verdure and fragrance of spring, among the i 
oak woods and the streams of Mount Ida. 

Mitylene, where the ship's company appear to > 
have landed for the night, was on the east side of i 
Lesbos, about thirty miles from Assos. 

From Mitylene they sailed a distance of forty or i 
fifty miles by Chios, the modem Scio, ever memora- i 
ble for the atrocious butchery of the inhabitants bj 
the Turks in 1822, and thence, an equal distanoe^ 
unto Samos, an island lying near the coast of loniii 
below Ephesus. 

Trogyllium was on a promontory of the msinlanj 
across the narrow strait at this place, about one mib 
wide, that separates it firom Samos. Trogyllium wu 
on the ridge of Mycale, the scene of the vieUxj 
of the Greeks over the Persians. Miletus was still 
farther south, twenty-eight miles firom Ephesos. 

Fearing to trust himself at Ephesus, lest ha 
should be detained too long by the affectionate im- 
portunity of his friends, and unwilling to leave 
them without some pastoral salutation, he made aa 
appointment with the elders of Ephesus to meet 
him at Miletus, a very ancient city, seventeen mileB 
below Trogyllium, at that time old and decaying, now 
in ruins. The broad bay, where her shipping ones 
lay, is now a pestilential morass. Here, wiUi the 
jnost affectionate counsels and prayers, he bade them 
adieu, fully impressed with the conviction thai thej 
would see his face no more. Acts xx. 13-38. 

From Miletus, a straight course of forty mikf 
south, brought the apostle along the coast of Caik 
to Coos, the seat of the fiunous medical school of £§• 
culapius. At the distance of fifty miles south-east^ 
he made the celebrated harbour of Rhodes, fiunom 
for the colossal statue of bronie which had stood 
astride the entrance, and between whose feet veaaels 
were wont to come into port under full sail. At 
this time, it was prostrate, having been overthrown 
by an earthquake. The city has been renowned, 
from remotest to latest history, for her eommeroe 
and her ship-building. Acts xxi 1. 

'^ No view on the Levant is more celebrated thaa 
that from Rhodes toward the opposite shore of Asia 
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The last noges of Mount Taunu oome 
in magmfioent fonns to the sea; and a long 
of snowy rammits is seen along the Lycian 
mam^ while the hloe sea between is an nnroffled ex- 
of water nnder a blue and brilliant likj,"* 
the glad waters of this dark-blue sea, the 
ifottle'a coarse now lay north-east to Patara — ^the 
pat of the ancient city of Xanthus, on the coast 
if Lyeim, once celebrated for its walls, its theatre, 
wad an oracle of Apollo that almost rivalled that of 
Sdphoe. Vast and imposing ruins of the theatre 
■dil remain, and above it a singular pit with a square 
eolumny which is supposed to have been the secret 
duine of the oracle, whence proceeded those enig- 
aatical, lying responses, which were received as the 
voioe of the god. The harbour is now an inland 
■arsh, generating poisonous malaria, and the shore 
a ** desert of moving sand." 

At Patara the party, for reasons that do not ap- 
pear, to<^ another ship and sailed the same day for 
Tfre, 400 miles distant, on the coast of Phoenicia, in 
Sjria. Here Paul tarried seven days, during which 
lime he <' broke bread" with the disciples, who 
iieetionately urged him to desist from going up to 
Jnaalem, but finding him unalterably fixed in his 
fnpose, the brethren, with their wives and children, 
ittended him out of the city to the place of embar- 
eation, where they kneeled down upon the shore and 
ymyed; and then, taking a final and affectionate 
laave of them, Paul and his party set sail down 
the coast for Ptolemais, the ancient Accho, Akre, or 
Aere, and the disciples returned in sadness to the city. 

Acre is almost thirty miles below Tyre, and eight 
Borth of Mount Carmel. This town, the key of 
Syria, is more strongly fortified than any other in 
tka country. The appearance of its defences is still 
farmidable, notwithstanding all the vicissitudes of 
war which it has survived. It stands on an angular 
pmrniontory jutting into the sea. The walls are in 
BttDy places double ; and those on the land side are 
ptotected by strong out-works of mounds with fac- 
ing of stone. 

Age after age Acre has flourished and fallen into 
decay, with the alternations of peace and war. It 
the stronghold of the crusaders ; and was be- 
by Bonaparte. In 1832 it sustained a siege 
of six months against Ibrahim Pacha, during which 
thirty-five thousand shells were thrown into it. 
Again, in 1840, it was bombarded by the English 
leet, and was reduced by the explosion of the pow- 
der magazine, by which two thousand soldiers were 
hviried into eternity without a moment's wtaiing. 

• CoB^bewf asd Howfon't Life of St Pmd. \ 



The manufiicture of glass is erroneously said to haw 
been discovered here. 

After tarrying here one day with Christiap 
brethren, Paul proceeded by land down the coast by 
Mount Carmel, thirty or thirty-five miles, to Caosi^ 
rea, where he and his party were entertained in the 
house of Philip the evangelist, one of the seven 
deacons, who, twenty-two years before, had ex- 
pounded the Scriptures to the Ethiopian eunuch; 
and whose family now consisted of four daughters, 
'' who did prophesy.'' This was Paul's third visit 
to Csosarea. Compare Acts ix. 80, xviii. 22. Here, 
prophetically admonished of the bonds and imprison- 
ment that awaited him at Jerusalem, bis com- 
panions and the disciples of Csesarea earnestly be- 
sought him, with many tears, not to go up to Jeru- 
salem ; to which he firmly replied, " What mean ye 
to weep and break my heart J for I am ready not to 
be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus." Perceiving that none of 
these things would move him, his Christian friends 
desisted from farther entreaty, saying, with submis- 
sive sadness, '^ The wiU of the Lord be done I" 

Thus ended at Jerusalem the apostle's third mis- 
sionary tour, in the spring of A. D. 58, in which he 
had been occupied four years, almost three of which 
he had spent at Ephesus. Acts xxi. 2~17. 

With this tour he ended his ministry in the East 
How extensive the travels, how vast the results of 
the missionary labours of this great apostle in the 
East! Within a few years he had traversed the 
countries of Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and most of 
the provinces of Asia Minor, Macedonia, Achaia, 
and Corinth, together with the island of Cyprus, 
preaching everywhere the gospel of the grace of 
Gk>d, testifying both to Jew and Gentile, repentance 
and faith in Christ, and establishing churches, over 
all of which he had watched with more than pa- 
rental tenderness. 

The next day after his arrival at Jerusalem, Paul, 
with his companions, visited James the brother of 
our Lord, at whose house the presbyters of the 
church were assembled. They listened with great 
interest to his account of the effects of the gospel 
among the Gentiles. But James called his atten«^ 
tion to the fact, that a great number of Jews who 
believed on Jesus as the Messiah, and were yet 
zealous and strict observers of the Mosaic law, were 
prejudiced against him; for those Judaizers, who 
everywhere sought to injure Paul's ministry, had 
circulated in Jerusalem the charge against him, 
that, not content with releasing the believing Oen- 
tilos from the observance of the Mosaic law, he had 
required of the Jews who lived among them not 
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to oircumcise tlieir ohildren, and not to observe the 
law. 

This charge, so brought forward, was certainly 
false ; for Paul combated the outward observance of 
Judaism only so far as the justification and sanctifi- 
cation of men were made to depend upon it. 

As by this accusation the conduct of Paul would 
be presented in a &lse light, and since he was &r 
from being such an enemy to Judaism as his adver- 
saries wished him to appear, he declared himself to 
be ready, according to the proposal of the assembly, 
to refute that charge by an overt act, by taking part 
in the Jewish rites in a manner which was highly 
esteemed by pious Jews. He joined himself to 
four members of the church, who had undertaken a 
Nasarite's vow for seven days. He submitted to 
the same restraints, and intimated to the priests that 
he would be answerable for the expense of the ofier- 
ings that were to be presented on the accomplish- 
ment of the purification. But though he might 
have satisfied by this means the minds of the better 
disposed among the Jewish Christians, the inveterate 
Ecalots among the Jews were not at all conciliated. 
On the contrary, they were only more incensed, that 
the man who, as they said, had everywhere .taught 
the Oentiles to blaspheme the people of God, the 
Law, and the Temple, had ventured to take a part 
in the Jewish rituaL They had seen a Oentile 
Christian, Trophimus, in company with him, and 
hence the &natics concluded that he had taken a 
Gentile with him into the temple and defiled it A 
violent tumult instantly arose, and Paul was rescued 
from the enraged multitude only by means of the 
Roman tribune, who hastened to the spot with a 
band of soldiers from the Arx AtUonta, the quar- 
ters of the Roman garrison, adjacent to the temple 
on the north. The remainiDg incidents of this visit 
are detailed in Acts xxUi. 



ANTIPATBI8. 

Antipatris, to which he was conducted by a strong 
escort on his way to Cspsarea, was a town built by 
Herod the Great on the plain of Sharon, some dis- 
tance from the coast, eighteen miles north from 
Lydda, twenty-six south by east from Csesarea, and 
about thirty-eight north by west from Jerusalem. 
It is now a Muslim, viUage, built entirely of mud, 
on a slight circular eminence, without any old ruins, 
or the least relic of antiquity. 

The ruins of an ancient Rom^ road still conduct 
the curious traveller securely along the route over 
which the apostle was subsequently conducted by a 
Roman escort firom Jerusalem to Antipatris. This 



road was undoubtedly, at that time, the prii 
line of travel and transportation between th« 
and the coast of the Mediterranean. 

The forebodings of the apostle's friends, ai 
anticipation of bonds and imprisonment, were 
realised. His arrest and miraculous deliverance 
the mob and conspirators are detailed from 
xxi. 18 to chap xxiv. 

After lingering two years in confinement at 
rea, he was permitted to proceed on his w 
Rome, to prosecute hb appeal before the govei 

VOTAOB TO ROME. A. D. 60 OR 61. 

In going to Rome, the usual way was to ci 
for some port in Asia Minor, and there tak^ p 
for Italy, because it was not easy to find a shi] 
might sail from CsBsarea direct for Rome] 
centurion accordingly, who had St Paul in cl 
in the autumn of 60 or 61 sailed in a ship tl 
port from Adramyttium, a seaport of Mysia, < 
eastern shore of the ^gean Sea, opposite to L 
at that time a flourishing city. Directing 
course northward along the coast, they passi 
Tyre and touched at Sidon, seventy-eight 
from CsBsarea; from Sidon the ship still stc 
the north, because the strong westerly wind 
prevail at this season prevented a more direct « 
to the westward. Sailing under Cyprus on th 
and having the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia < 
right, she would be favoured by land-breeies 
the coast of Asia Minor, as well as by a ei 
that sets strongly to the westward along this 
By these means she had a prosperous run to 
in Lycia ; this was an ancient port, of consid 
importance, two or three miles from the coast) 
manded by an acropolis, which was ascended 
flight of steps cut out of the solid rock. 

Here the centurion and his prisoner embarl 
board a ship of Alexandria for Italy, but the 
baffling winds from the west now greatly im 
their progress, so that they were *' many dayi 
fore they came over against the port of Cnid 
the south-west extremity of Asia Minor, in th 
vince of Caria, at the distance of not more 
150 miles from Myra. But the wind not ani 
them to stand further on this course, it on 
mained for them to tack and sail south towar 
island of Crete. 

Passing by Salmone, the eastern promonlc 
this island, they were enabled to coast akn 
south shore- of Crete to Fair Havens, a nm 
which afforded them anchorage, near the nnl 
port of Lasea. From this point the/ were ei 
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li ihe north-west winds, by reason of a bold turn of 
ftteoast to the north. The winter was now near at 
■nd, and the season of safe navigation passed. The 
wrailing wirds and the thick and stormy weather 
the navigation of these seas, in winter, without 
or compass, extremely hasardons. Paul's 
advice, therefore, was to winter there, but 
^hecmnse the harbour was not commodious to winter 
■y" his advice was overruled} and, improving a 
|Bitle south wind that blew, they set sail, hoping 
lo make Phenice, a harbour on the coast, farther 
west, not well identified, which, according to the 
historian, opened, "looked" to the south-west and 
north-west. It is supposed to have been not more 
than forty miles from Fair Havens. 

They had, however, but just set sail before they 
struck by a violent north-east wind, euroclydony 
drove them to seek shelter under the south 
of Glauda, now the island of Claudo, about 
twenty miles south-west by west from Fair Havens, 
where, with great difficulty, they were enabled to 
like in and to secure their hoat^ Acts xxvii. 16, a 
fncantion which they had omitted at the outset be- 
SBBse the weather was then mild, and they expected 
to be at sea but a few hours. Here they under- 
gbded the ship; and, fearing lest they should be 
jriven into the quicksands of the coast of Africa, 
they headed into the wind and lay to, in seamen's 
pbmse, carrying as much sail as might be needful 
to steady the ship, and let her drift at the mercy of 
die elements. Yerse 15. Being exceedingly tossed 
with the tempest, the next day they lightened the 
ihip, and the third day they were obliged to relieve 
it still more by throwing overboard the furniture of 
the ship, such as beds, chests, tables, and the like. 

The terrible tempest lying on them many days, 
IS they were driven up and down in an unknown 
lea, while neither sun nor stars appeared, just as the 
whole company are abandoning themselves to utter 
despair in view of inevitable death, Paul, on the 
fimrteenth day, stands up in the midst of them and 
encourages them to take some sustenance, assuring 
them that he had been warned by an angel of God 
that they must be shipwrecked on some island, but 
that Ood, in answer to his prayers, had given him 
all them that sailed with him. About midnight the 
flame day they found themselves drifting near to some 
coast ; then, casting anchor, and throwing overboard 
their lading to ease the ship and save her from 
driving upon the breakers, they anxiously waited 
for the morning, when they succeeded in running 
the ship aground, where she went to pieces, and the 
whole ship's company, 276 souls, " some by swim- 



ming, some on boards and broken pieces of the ship, 
escape safe to land.'' 

The place of the shipwreck proved to be a bay op 
the north-east side of Melite, Malta, now known a^ 
St. Paul's Bay, an inlet about two miles at«or and 
one mile broad. The distance from Clauda is 476 
miles, which, according to the computation of nauti- 
cal men, is just about the distance which a ship 
would drift in the time specified ; and her course, 
west by north, is just that which she would make, 
the wind £. N. E. 

The island of Malta lies in the Mediterranean, 
about sixty miles south from Cape Passaro, in Sicily. 
It is sixty miles in circumference, twenty in length, 
and twelve in breadth. Near it, on the west, is a 
smaller island, called Qozso, about thirty miles in 
circumference. Malta has no mountains or high 
hills, and makes no figure from the sea. It is natu- 
rally a barren rock, but has been made in parts 
abundantly fertOe by the industry and toil of man. 

After lingering here three months during the win- 
ter, A. D. 60-61, and working many miracles, they 
sailed to Syracuse, a large, wealthy, and beautiful city 
on the east coast of Sicily, about eighty miles from 
Malta. It is said to have contained a million of inha- 
bitants, and still has a population of two hundred and 
forty thousand. The cathedral of the city, it is said, 
was a temple of Minerva, twenty-five hundred years 
ago. 

Bhegium, where they next landed, is in the ex- 
treme south of Italy, opposite Messina, on the ncnrth^ 
east point of Sicily. Between these places is the 
strait of the fabulous Scylla and Charybdis. A 
fiivourable south wind the next day carried them 
through this famous strait to Puteoli, on the Bay 
of Naples, eight miles north-west from the city of 
Naples, and one hundred and eighty north from 
Bhegium. Puteoli, now Pozzu^li, a miserable, de- 
caying town, was at this time the principal port 
south of Rome. It received nearly all the trade of 
Alexandria, and a great part of that of Spain. 
Dating from a remote antiquity — ^probably from the 
third century of Bome — ^it rose under the Romac 
republic and empire to a luxury and magnificence 
second only to that of the imperial city. Its mild 
climate, its picturesque situation, its abundant 
fruits, its mineral and salt baths, its marine pro- 
ducts, rendered it the favourite resort of the wealthy 
citizens of Bome, and it probably vied with Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii in the magnificence of luxury 
and the elegance of vice. Here the great men of 
Bome had their villas; here Cicero and Virgil had 
I their schools; here Caligula and Nero had their 
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palaces ; and of all these the ruinsi in piles of brick, 
welded together with imperishable cement, may jet 
be traced -along the shore where Paul landed after 
his shipwreck at Malta. The yerj spot can be iden- 
tified, for at that time there existed a long mole, or 
pier, which broke the force of the waves and afforded 
ressels a safe landing. Here the ship in which 
Paul came most have made fast, and the ruins of 
Uiis pier may yet be seen. The mole on which the 
apostle landed at Puteoli still stretches its rains into 
the blue waters of the bay. The remains of the 
Italian villas, whose marble porticos he then beheld 
glittering in the simset — ^hia first specimen of Italian 
loxury — still are seen along the shore. The Ln- 
crine lake, filled with oyster-beds for the loxarioos 
tables of Rome, the baths of Baise, the Stygian lake 
Avernas, and Sibylline Cumae, famous in classic 
song, were also near. 

From Puteoli to Rome, 150 miles, the journey of 
the apostle was along the Appian Way, on the great 
line of communication with the metropolis, through 
classic ground, consecrated by the genius of Yirgil, 
of Horace, and of Cicero. At Formise ho passed the 
favourite retreat of the great orator from the turmoil 
of the political world, where he fell by the hand of 
assassins. 

At Appii Forum, forty miles from Rome, at 
the head of the canal which drained the Pontine 
marshes, the apostle was met by a delegation of 
Christians from Rome ; and at the Three Taverns, 
ten miles fiirther, he was welcomed by a second 
group of brethren, who ^ad come out to accompany 
him to the city. The affectionate salutations of 
these Christian friends greatly refreshed the wearied 
spirits of the prisoner, so that << when Paid $aw the 
breihren he thanked God and took courage." 

Appii Forum, the terminus of the canal across 
the Pontine marshes, was a low, sickly place, a 
station for the mules and muleteers who were em- 
ployed on the canal. Horace has given a vivid 
description of this vile place, filled with these canal- 
men, and villanous knaves.* The scene of this holy 
man, the aged apostle, a despised captive in the midst 
of this motley and vulgar crowd, worn down with 
hardships and fatigue, dejected and disgusted with 
their coarse vice and vile speech, suddenly saluted 
by Christian friends, and rising into a transport of 
joy, giving thanks to Ood and taking fresh courage — 
this scene, fit for a painter's pencil dipped in the 
colours of heaven, presents one of the most touching 
passages in the eventful life of the great apostle. 

The report of Festns and Agrippa, confirmed as it 

• Differtnm naatis, eanponiboi atqne malignis. — Sat, L 5. 4. 



must have been by the centnrioii who had coa*^*^ 
ducted Paul to Rome, appears to have made a^^ 
favourable impression respecting him. He wais iek>! 
cordingly treated with more indolgenoe than thi>^ 
other prisonen. He was allowed to have a prifali k 
dwelling, to enjoy the free intercourse of his friend^ ?b 
and to correspond with those that were absent ^ 
Only a single soldier attended him as guard, te'.« 
whom, according to the military custom of holdiDg % 
one under arrest, he was futeaed by a chun on tht ."= 



arm. 



Three days after his arrival he began his benero* l 
lent labours, with the Jews first; and continued, kt i 
two full years, while detained as a prisoner, to s 
receive all who came to him, '' preaching the king- 
dom of God, and teaching those things which eon- 
cem the Lord Jesus Christ, with all oopfidence, ns 
man forbidding him." Acts xxviiL 17, 81. 

During his confinement at Rome, from A. Dw 61 
to 63, the apostle continued his labours for the coi^ 
version of men and in the care of the ehurehsSi 
In these labours he was assisted by Luke, his Mp 
low-traveller and biographer; by l^othy, his be> 
loved son in the faith ; and by Tychieus, his former 
companion. 

It is particularly interesting to notice that Mark, 
from whom he had unhappily separated twelve 
years before, is here also the faithful assistant and 
fellow-labourer of Paul. 2 Tim. iv. 11. Cirioss. iv. 10. 

The fruits of Paul's ministry were gathered fron 
every condition— from the humblest to the hi^iest^ 
from Caesar's household to bondman and slave. One 
of his most interesting converts was a fugitive slave, 
who, escaping from Philemon, Paul's fellow-Iaboorer 
in the church of the Colossians, had wandered away 
to this common receptacle of vagabonds and adven- 
turers. The return of this Christian slave to his 
master gave occasion for the Epistle to Philemon, 
to commend him to his master's kindness. At the 
same time he also wrote his Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and to the Ephesians. 

During Paul's captivity at Rome, the church at 
Philippi sent Epaphroditus with contributions, ss 
a token of their fond affection and noble liberally, 
which he had occasion frequently and gratefully 
to acknowledge. The return of this '< brother and 
companion in labour," a. d. 62, was the occaaon ci 
his writing his Epistle to the Philippians. 

Here Luke's history of the labours of Paul ab- 
ruptly terminates, but he is believed, after his trisi 
and acquittal, to have again passed through Mace- 
donia to Philippi and Ephesus; to have ministered 
again for some time to this church, to have visited 
the churches in Asia, Smyrna, Sardis, Hierapolic 
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OoUme, and LMdioea, Pkilem. zzii. ; Philip, ii. 24 ; 
Ikea to liaye fulfilled his ohemhed desire •f preach- 
uig the goepel in Spain, where he spent two years, 
from A. D. 64 to 66, and onee more to haye returned, 
mt a hasty visit, to the churches of Asia Minor. 
After leaving Timothy at Ephesus, he again went 
orer to Macedonia, from whence he set sail for 
Crete, where he left Titus to complete his lack of 
^cnrice with these churches. 

From Macedonia, hefore going to Crete, he wrote 
his First Epistle to Timothy, A. D. 67, to encourage 
and aid him in his struggle with the heretical teach- 
ers at Ephesus. 

From Crete he seems yet again to have yisited 
Bphesus, and from that place to have written his 
Bpistle to Titus, in the autumn of A. d. 67, and 
from thence to have gone down to Miletus, 2 Tim. 
iv. 20, whence he sailed for Corinth, purposing to 
qpend the winter of a. d. 67-8 at Nicopolis, in Epi- 
na. Tit. iii. 12. In this summary we have adopted 
the conclusions of Conybeare and Howson, without 
assuming to decide upon the correctness of their 
feasoning. 

NICOPOLIS. 

This " City of Victory" was built by Augustus, 
to eommemorate his victory at the battle of Actium 
100 years before Paul's visit It stood upon the 
lite occupied by his land forces before that battle. 
" A long lofty wall spans a desolate plain ; to the 
Berth of it rises, on a distant bill, the shattered icena 
of a theatre ; and, to the west, the extended though 
brol:en line of an aqueduct connects the distant 
mountains, from which it tends, with the main sub- 
ject of the picture— the city itself, on a low and 
swampy plain." 

Here, on this field of battle and of victory, our 
Christian warrior, more ^^auqust" than imperial 
Caosar, who proudly bore this name, ended his war- 
fiure and returned to Bome, not in triumph, to 
secure a corruptible crown, but in bonds, to await an 
incorruptible. He had fought the good fight, and 
his triumph was complete. 

When arrested at Nicopolis by the Boman autho- 
rities, he was forsaken by Demas '' for love of this 
present world," and by Cresccns, the one retiring to 
Thessalonica, the other to Gulatia; and Titus, we 
may charitably hope for better reasons, withdrew 
up the coast to Dalmatia. 

Luke remained faithful, and accompanied his 
master through the perils of wintry seas to encoun- 
ter fiercer terrors at Home as ''a malefiustor." 
2 Tim. ii. 9. Paul was sought out, with dlfiiculty 



and danger, and refreshed by.Onesiphoms and a few 
faithful friends, among whom was Claudia^ the 
daughter of a British king. 2 Tim. i. 16 ; iv. 21. 

A terrible persecution was now raging under Nero, 
that brutal monster that disgraced the throne of 
Cflssar ; and Paul, in calm and certain expectation 
of his death, writes from his cell his final letter to 
Timothy, in the vain hope that he might come to 
him before his martyrdom. 

A hasty form of trial soon ended in the sentence 
of death by decapitation, and the aged apostle, de- 
siring to depart and be with Christ, was led forth, 
from the southern gate, to execution, upon the road ^ 
to Ostia, the port of Bome, to su£Fer like his Lord, 
" without the city," 

How eventful his life! in labours most abun- 
dant, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft ; four times 
scourged with forty stripes save one, thrice beaten 
with rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, a day 
and a night in the deep, in joumeyings oft ; in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the country, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among fidse 
brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness, — ^besides the care of all the 
churches that pressed daily upon him. No wonder 
the aged apostle, after such a pilgrimage, worn 
down with such hardships, such ceaseless toil, such 
exhausting cares, pants for the repose of heaven. 
According to his desire, so it is granted to him. 
Heaven is already let down into his soul. Its tri- 
umph is begun. The crown of glory which is just 
settling on his head, sheds its divine radiance on 
the victor's brow and fires his eye, while he ex- 
claims, ''I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fopght a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give unto me." 

The friends of Paul, like the disciples of John, 
^< took up his corpse and laid it in a tomb," one of 
those subterranean labyrinths, at once the sepulchres 
of the dead and the sanctuaries of the living ; which 
in these troublous times sheltered so many of the 
saints of Ood, and enshrined their sacred dust. 
Eusebius informs us that the name of Paul remained 
in one of these cemeteries even to his day. A lofty 
sepulchral pyramid, by the Ostian road, is still 
standing, unshattered by the waste of so many ages, 
as it stood then calmly overlooking the scene of bib 
martyrdom, as if reared to be, in all time, a lone 
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mooumeDtof this atrociooB crime. Ad enclosure near 
is used as the hurial-place of EngliMh, Protestants. 
Thr> clods that drank the blood of the sainted mar- 
tyr may now enwrap the body of some Christian 



stranger, whose ransomed Binrii, in deep commnnion 
with that of the great apostle, tastes the full 
bliss of heayen, where the wicked cease from troob- 
ling and the weary are at rest 



CHAPTER ni. 



PATMOS AXD THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 



The '^ isle that is called Patmos/' where John 
was in exile for the word of God and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, is a small island in the iESgean 
Sea, eighteen or twenty miles south-south-west from 
Samoa, and forty or fifty west by south from Miletus. 
It b a rocky, barren island, exceedingly irregular, 
deeply indented by bays and gulfs, which afford 
feveral good harbours, of which one on the north 
side is chiefly frequented by shipping and occupied 
oy a few shops and houses. The principal town is 
built on the summit and the steep sloping sides of 
a high hill which overlooks the harbour, the ascent 
of which is by steep, narrow, and difficult streets. 

The hermitage and grotto of St John is halfway 
down the hill on a jutting rock, where, according to 
tradition, John, '^ in the spirit, on the Lord's day," 
saw the visions of God which completed the mighty 
roll of prophecy, that for a thousand years had been 
unfolding, and closed and sealed up the communica- 
tions of God to man. 

The monastery of St John, a strong old castle of 
the eleventh century, crowns the top of the moun- 
tain on which the town is built. The terrace of the 
castle presents a fine view of the island, with its 
rugged hills, its silent, sequestered glens, rocky pro- 
montories, and deep retiring bays, piercing on every 
side its rock-bound shores. The entire population 
of this island is 3000 or 4000. 

The following extract is from the diary of the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, American missionary to the Le- 
vant, who visited Patmos in 1881 : — 

<<We had earnestly desired to be in the 'isle 

called Patmos on the Lord's day.' With all 

our efforts, however, to expedite the voyage, and 
offers of a reward to our indolent Greek boatmen, it 
was not until near midnight that our little bark 
niowly made her way from the east around its rocky 
promontories and a projecting shoal. The hour and 
oircumstanoes all were fiivourable for deepening the 
impressions one would wish to cherish on visiting 
40 hallowed a spot. As we drew near the shore the 
extreme stillness of the scene was broken in upon 



by such multitudes of sea-fowl which the gentle 
movements of our vessel disturbed, that we were 
ready to conclude none but a solitary hermit a| 
most could be a tenant of the place. But when we 
came to anchor in the principal haven, we could dis- 
cern, by the light of the moon, a considerable num- 
ber of the magazines and bakkalia, or storage tod 
grocery shops, that abound in the towns, and espe* 
cially at the sca/cu, or landing-places in the Levaal 
Farther distant also were dwelling-houses, and the 
neatly whitewashed chapels, which impart so jno- 
turesque an appearance to many of the Greek islands. 

^< When the morning dawned, the monastery of 
St. John was to be seen rising, like a castle, on the 
summit of one of the highest hills, from the midst 
of a walled town of 400 or 500 houses. Halfwi^ 
up the mountain were several buildings in a ruinous 
state, around and covering what the tradition oi the 
island affirms to be the very spot where the &vouied 
disciple ' was in the spirit,' and in the visions of 
earth beheld the glories of heaven. Without either 
crediting or totally rejecting the truth of such tisdi- 
tionary testimony, it was sufficient for us that we 
were doubtless in the same harbour which he en- 
tered, and were looking out upon the same general 
scene on which his eyes rested, when gazing in the 
direction of his persecuted flock, now left without a 
shepherd. 

« Venerable old man ! what a sweet and holy in- 
terest is attached to his history. His youthfhl days 
had been spent on the banks of the Jordan, and 
around the secluded lake of Gennesaret. There, in 
the humble employment of a fisherman, he continued 
with James, his brother, until at the Saviour's oaQ 
they arose, left all, and followed him to * beoone 
fishers of men.' " 



THE BXVEN OHUBCHES. 

On the map No. YII. may be noticed three lugs 
islands, Lesbos, Chios, and Samoa, lying off ^ 
western coast of Asia Minor, over against the pfo- 
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finoes of Ljdia and Caria, at the distance of about 
httj miles from each other. Opposite these islands 
iie seen four risers emptying into the sea. First in 
order from south to north is the Meander, then the 
Cayster, the Hermus, the Gaicus. Of these the 
Meander and the Hermus are the most oonsiderable, 
being about 200 miles in length. Miletus, already 
mentioned, was at the mouth of the Meander. 
Laodioea is in the interior, on a branch of the 
Meander, less than 100 miles from Miletus. Hiera- 
polis is ten or fifteen miles north-east from Loadioea, 
and Colosse fifteen or twenty east by south frY)m it. 
Ephesus is on the Cayster, near thirty miles north of 
Miletus, and Smyrna thirty miles fkrther north, near 
the Hermus. Sardis is fifty miles from Smyrna, in 
the interior on the Hermus, and Philadelphia thirty 
Bilea &rther east, on a southern branch of the Her- 
■uSy and Thyatira about the same distance north 
from Sardis on another branch of the Hermus. 
Ptfgamos again is sixty miles north-north-east from 
Smyrna. 

XPHS8U8. 

EphesEus, the first of the apocalyptic churches, has 
been already noticed. Her ruin is now complete, 
and in her overthrow we recognise the fall of the 
irst angel, the extinction of the first candlestick 
of the Bevelations. Bey. ii. 1-5. 



8MTRNA. 

Smyrna, the second of these churches, thirty miles 
north of Ephesus, is on a bay or gulf that sets 
inland thirty-fiye or forty miles, which forms a fine 
harixmr and safe anchorage for the port of Smyrna. 
By reason of these commercial advantages, Smyrna 
b still one of the principal cities of Western Asia. 
It has a popuktion of 120,000 or 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and Franks, who 
sustain an extensive and lucrative foreign commerce. 
The city was protected by the acropolis of Mount 
Pkgos, which rises by a bold ascent to an imposing 
height^ south east from the city, and is surmounted 
by a frowning castle, now considerably dilapidated. 
The harbour is much frequented by foreign shipping, 
British, French, Austrian, Russian, American, both 
merchantmen and ships of war, which are greatly 
annoyed by a riolent sea-breeze that rolls in a heavy 
surf through the day. 

Smyrna maintains an active trade with the in- 
terior by means of caravans of camels, which are 
often encamped in great numbers in the suburbs of 
the city. Kev. Mr. Brewer gives the following de- 
scription of snch an encampment : — 
17 



'^ To a stranger from the Western World it is a 
great source of entertainment to watch these patient 
and friendly animals, as they obey their master's 
peculiar call to kneel down for the discharge of thdr 
double burden of merchandise, fruit, coals, or the 
like. When about to rest for the night, they are 
grouped together in a circle with all their heads 
facing outward. In one of the open squares near the 
barracks may be sometimes seen, at evening, five 
hundred or more. These, with the drivers' tents 
pitched by their side, the kindling of fires, and pre- 
paration of their evening meal, form a truly Oriental 
scene." 

The extract subjoined, from another hand, is a 
pleasing exemplification of the benevolent attention 
with which the Turks provide for the supply of man, 
beast, and bird with water : — 

" As there is no object of so much consumption 
in life, so precious to a Turk as water, so there is 
none he takes so much care to provide, not only for 
himself, but for all other animals. Before his door 
he always places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the streets ; he excavates stones into shallow 
cups to catch rain for the little birds, and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill trickles, he builds a fountain 
for his fellow-creatures, to arrest and catch the fra- 
grant current, that not a drop of the fluid should be 
wasted. These small fountains are numerous, and 
inscribed with some sentence from the Koran, incul- 
cating practical charity and benevolence. The be- 
neficent man at whose expense this is done never 
allows his own name to make part of the inscription. 
A Turk has no ostentation in his charity; his fii- 
vourite proverb is, ' Do good, and throw it into the 
sea, and i/thejish do not ue it, Allah will."' 

Smyrna was the scene of the apostolic labours of 
the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; 
and here he sealed his ministry with his blood. 

'' As he was brought to the tribunal, there was a 
great disturbance on hearing that Polycarp was 
taken. When he came near, the proconsul asked 
him whether he was Polycarp, and urged him to 
deny the faith, saying, * Reverence thy old sge,* 
with many other exhortations of like nature, as their 
custom is, saying, < Swear by the fortune of Caesar :' 
< Repent, and say, Away with the atheists.' Then 
Polycarp, looking with severe countenance upon the 
whole company of ungodly Gentiles who were in the 
lists, stretching forth his hand to them, and groan- 
ing, and looking up to heaven, said, ^ Away with 
the atheists!' But the proconsul continmng to 
urge him, and saying, 'Swear, and I will release 
thee, reproach Christ,' Polycarp answered, ^ Fomr* 
Moore and tix yean have I served him^ and he haA 
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ket and inquire <' What news V The strange doc- 
trines set forth by Paul soon awakened such curi- 
osity and contradiction, that the multitude conducted 
him to the place of holding the renowned council 
of the Areopagus on Mars' Hill, where he might be 
more distinctly heard by the multitude. 

8T. PAUL ON MAB8 HILL. 

To form a just impression of the scene^ we must 
place ourselves, in ima^nation, in the agora, public 
square, improperly rendered ^^ marketplace" of the 
city, and survey the scene around us. The square 
itself is a large area crowded with temples, altars, 
and statues, with columns and porticoes adorned with 
statuary and painting, the common resort of states- 
men, philosophers, orators, poets, and men of business, 
as well as of crowds of the inquisitive, pleasure- 
loving idlers of Athens. Before and above us on 
the north is Mars Hill, a high, craggy eminence, 
which is ascended by a broad flight of steps cut in 
the solid rock. On the left is the Pnyx, a sloping 
hill, partially levelled into an open area for political 
assemblies, the platform of Athenian orators in their 
public addresses to the men of Athens. On the 
right is the Acropolis, towering high above the scene 
of which it is the glory and the crown. 

Here, standing in the midst of Mars Hill, the 
whole city lies in full' view below ; and beyond the 
walls are the plains of Attica, bounded by the graceful 
sweep of the mountains of Pentelicus and Hymet- 
tus. The sea of Attica is seen in the distance, and 
the ports of the city reposing on the margin of the 
distant bay. The Acropolis rises high above him, 
crowned with the lofty Parthenon, adorned with the 
magnificent propylsea, and crowded with temples 
and statues, the choicest models of Athenian taste 
and skill. Here, treading almost in the very foot- 
prints of the great Athenian orators, while the hea- 
vens above are almost reverberating still with the thun- 
ders of Demosthenes' eloquence, the great apostle, 
fired with all these classic associations, and guided by 
an inspiration which Demosthenes never knew, de- 
livers before the sages and philosophers of Greece 
that masterly discourse, unrivalled in Christian ora- 
tory, which sets forth the doctrine of the great Qod 
our^ Saviour, in place of the unknown God, whom 
they ignorantly worshipped. 

It is a singular and instructive fistct, that the mi- 
nistry of the apostle appears to have been attended 
with little profit at this seat of Grecian refinement 
and learning ; nor does he appear ever again to have 
visited Athens. The rich, voluptuous, and mer- 
oanule population of Corinth offered him far more 



encouragement than the anUxs, sages, and philoso- 
phers of her proud rival. 

Such was Paul's anxiety for his new converts in 
Macedonia, that he had consented to remain alone 
at Athens, that Silas might minister to the Be- 
roeans, and l^othy to the Thessalonians. After 
remaining at Athens about two weeks, perhaps^ the 
apostle proceeded alone to Corinth, about fifty miles, 
where he continued from one and a half to two 
years. 



CORINTH. 

This metropolis, rivalling Athens in wealth and 
commerce, in luxury and licentiousness, and scarcely 
inferior in the fine arts, was situated on the isthmus 
of the Peloponnesus, 25 or 30 miles west of Athens, 
guarded and defended by a lofty acropolis, which rises 
two thousand feet above the platform of the dty. 
The region is now unhealthy^ and only a few miM- 
rable hotels still occupy the site of the fitf-fiuned 
city of Corinth. A few excavations, the tombs of 
the ancient dead, and seven Doric columns, sad se- 
pulchral monuments of departed greatnesSi are all 
that remains of this devoted city, which, for al- 
most two years, A. D. 52, 53, became the scene of 
the apostle's labours. Abiding with Aquila and 
his wife Priscilla, because '^he was of the same 
craft, for, by their occupation, they were tent- 
makers," he reasoned both with Jew and Greek. 
Though to the one a stumbling-block, to the other 
foolishness, he faithfully and fearlessly preached 
Christ, and him crucified, in the face of great qppOBi- 
tion and blasphemy. But even in that corrupt city, 
the most hopeless, it would seem, that could have 
been selected, the Lord had " much people," and 
many of the Corinthians, both Jews and Greeks, 
believed and were baptized. During his residence 
at Corinth, the apostle wrote the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, and planted other churches in Achaia. 
2 Cor. i. 1. 

Cenchrea, on the eastern side of the isthmus, at 
the head of the Saronic Gulf, a bay in the iEgesp 
Sea, was about nine miles distant from Corinth 
From this place Paul set sail for Csssarea, on hif 
way to Jerusalem. He landed for a short time at 
Ephesus, in company with Aquila and Priscilla; but 
hastened on his way to keep the Passover, or Pente- 
cost, at Jerusalem, leaving to the church at Ephesus 
the promises of a speedy return. After a short 
visit, for the fourth time, to Jerusalem since his 
conversion, Paul returned to Antioch, apparently in 
the spring or summer of A. D. 64. After an absence of 
about three years, during which time he must have 
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tnTelled by sea and land not leas than two thousand 
fire hondred or three thousand miles, and encoun- 
tered innumerable perils, hardships, and trials, in 
planting many churches. 

At this centre of Gkntile Christianity, the har- 
mony and fellowship of the brethren was sadly 
marred by the prejudice of Judaizing teachers from 
Jerusalem, who had the address to lead away Peter, 
the first apostle of the Gkntiles, together with Bar- 
nabas, the companion of Paul in his first missionary 
tour to these very Gkntile nations. Comp. Oal. ii. 
11 sq. ; Acts xv. 35. These dissensions gave rise 
to a party of false brethren in all the churches, who 
fiuled not to oppose and persecute the apostle in all 
his subsequent labours. 

THIRD MISSIONART TOUR. A. D. 54-58. 

After a short time wasted at Antioch in these 
mihappy altercations, Paul resumes his missionary 
labours with Timothy, having left Silas apparently 
at Jerusalem. Pursuing the general course of his 
last tour through Cilicia, Lycaonia, Galatia, and 
Phrygia, doubtless visiting these churches, he came 
to Ephesus. This route would lead him again to his 
own early home in Cilicia, and Timothy to the 
scenes of his childhood in Lycaonia. 

XPHE8U8. 

This city now became, for near three years, from 
A. D. 54 to 57, the scene of the apostle's labours 
ind the centre of his missionary operations, during 
which time he wrote his Epistle to the Qalatians 
ind the first to the Corinthians, and probably that 
to l^tus and the first to Timothy. Aquila, Pris- 
dUa, Apollos, Tychicus, Timothy, and others, were 
ilso Christian teachers of these privileged Christians 
It Ephesus. After the martyrdom of Paul, Ephesus 
engaged for some time the pastoral care of John, 
the venerable and sole survivor of the disciples of 
Christ, who, in his exile in Patmos, addressed to 
this church the warning of the Spirit, in connection 
with others of the seven churches of Asia. At 
Ephesus he is also supposed to have written both 
bis Gospel and his Epistles. 

The city was situated in Ionia, on the western 
coast of Asia Minor, upon the south bank of the 
Cayster, thirty miles south from the city of Smyrna. 
It was a very ancient centre of commerce and a city 
of great wealth, wholly given up to idolatry. The 
great goddess Diana was its tutelary divinity. Her 
temple, four hundred and twenty-five feet in length 
and two hundred and twenty in width, was adorned 
16 



with a colonnade of one hundred and twenty-seven 
columns of Parian marble, sixty feet in height. The 
several columns of this colonnade were each the 
gift of as many monarchs. This was burned the 
same night that Alexander the Great was bom, Oct 
13-14, B. 0. 356, by Herostratus, who could think of 
no means so efiectual to give him an immortal fame 
among men. By this sacrilegious act he gained for 
all time the distinction of an immortal infamy. The 
temple was rebuilt with equal magnificence, and be- 
came one of the seven wonders of the world. The 
worship of Diana was connected with magic arts 
and oriental superstitions respecting the efficacy of 
charms and amulets. These Paul confironted by 
miracles closely allied to these amulets, healing dis- 
eases by handkerchiefs laid upon them, so that the 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 

The city was built upon heights overlooking the 
harbour and the surrounding plains, to which it gra- 
dually extended. The harbour itself is now a pesti- 
lential morass, and the city is in utter ruins, but some 
traces of its ancient magnificence remain. The theatre 
where the maddened multitude assembled on the 
occasion of the uproar caused by Demetrius the 
craftsman. Acts xix. 21-41, still remains in ruins 
sufficiently distinct to indicate its ancient magnifi- 
cence and vast extent It was built on the slope of 
a lofty hill, and could affi>rd convenient seats for thirty 
thousand persons. What a scene of confused and 
fimatical uproar, '' when the whole multitude, with 
one accord, rushed into the theatre, and all about the 
space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians !" 

During his residence at Ephesus, Paul appears to 
have made a visit to the church at Corinth to cor- 
rect the licentiousness into which the converts there 
had fallen in conformity with the custom of the city. 
This journey is not recorded, and probably occupied 
but a short time. Having now preached not at Ephe- 
sus alone, but almost throughout all Asia, he next 
visited the churches of Macedonia, A. D. 57 or 58. 

Proceeding northward along the coast, apparently 
by sea, to Troas, one hundred and fifty miles, Paul 
tarried, week after week, in anxious expectation of 
the return of Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth 
with the epistle to that church. Sailing from Troas, 
he landed at Neapolis ; and probably proceeded to 
Philippi to refre^ his troubled spirits, in commu- 
nion with this afiectionate, faithful church. Here 
he had the happiness to welcome Titus on his return 
from Corinth, and to learn that his letter to this de- 
generate church had been well received and attended 
with the desired efiect. 

From Macedonia he wrote his second Epistle to 
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the Giirin' bians, and boob after proceeded from Ma- 
cedonia tc visit them the third time. 2 Cor. xii. 13 ; 
zui. 1. 

After visiting the churches of Philippi, Thessalo- 
nica, and Beroea, he appears to have penetrated into 
the interior as far as Illjricum on the west of Mace- 
donia. Rom. XV. 19. fVom Illjricum, he proceeded 
to Corinth, where he tarried some three months, dur- 
ing which time he wrote his Epistle to the Oalatians, 
to recover them, if possible, from the apathy and. 
apostasy into which they had suddenly and surpris- 
ingly fallen. 

While at Corinth, where he tarried three months, 
the apostle also wrote to the church at Rome by the 
hands of Phebe, a deaconess of the church at Cen- 
ohrea, a widow of consideration and wealth, about to 
sail to Rome on private business. 

From Corinth, he purposed to sail, on his return, 
to Jerusalem ; but, in consequence of a conspiracy 
of the Jews against his life, he returned up the 
coast, through Benea and Thessalonica, to Philippi, 
^om whence he set sail for Troas. 

RETURNING YOTAOS, A. D. 58. SPRING. 

Alter administering the Lord's supper at Troas, 
which he now visited for the third time, and restor- 
ing to life a young man who had been killed by fall- 
ing from an upper story in his sleep during the 
preaching of Paul, Acta xx. 7-12, the apostle pro- 
ceeded on foot to Absos, opposite the island of Les- 
bos, about twenty miles south from Troas, where 
he was joined by his party, who came by sea to this 
port, now a miserable village built high upon the 
rocks. He sent the ship around Cape Lectum to 
' Assos— '' fcMT thus 'had he arranged, intending him- 
self to go afoot" He hastened, therefore, through 
the southern gate, past the hot springs, and through 
the oak woods — then in full foliage — ^which cover 
all that shore with greenness and shade, and across 
the wild watercourses on the western side of Ida. 
Such is the scenery which now surrounds the travel- 
ler on his way from Troas to Assos. The great dif- 
ference then was, that there was a good Roman 
road, which made St. Paul's solitary journey both 
more safe and more rapid than it could have been 
now. We have seldom had occasion to think of the 
apostle in the hours of his solitude. But such hours 
.must have been sought and cherished by one whose 
whole strength was drawn from communion with 
God, and especially at a time when, as on this pre- 
sent journey, he was deeply conscious of his weak- 
ness, and filled with foreboding fears. There may 
have been other reasona. why he travelled from 



Troas to Assos on foot; but the desre for solitaA llili 
was doubtless one reason among others. The d» iip 
comfort of a crowded ship is unfiEivourable for derOi mj 
tion ; and prayer and meditation are necessary Ibr itk 
maintaining the religious life even of an apoatb. jflki 
That Saviour, to whose service he was devoted, hal i^ 
often prayed in solitude on the mountain, and croasil in 
the brook Kidron to kneel under the olives of Oet&* ii 
semane. And strength and peace were surely songbl .m 
and obtained by the apostle from the Redeemer, iff,iii 
he pursued h\» lonely road, on Monday morniug, ia i V 
the verdure and fragrance of spring, among tha m 
oak woods and the streams of Mount Ida. ,m 

Mitylene, where the ship's company appear to i 
have landed for the night, waa on the east side of ir 
Lesbos, about thirty miles from Assos. :{- 

From Mitylene they sailed a distance of forty or .^ 
fifty miles by Chios, the modem Scio, ever memora- e 
ble for the atrocious butchery of the inhabitants bj -r 
the Turks in 1822, and thence, an equal distanoa^ ■ 
unto Samos, an island lying near the coast of lonipi^ ji 
below Ephesus. 

Trogyllium was on a promontory of the mainlanj ,< 
across the narrow strait at this place, about one mib -^ 
wide, that separates it from Samoa. Trogyllium wu g 
on the ridge of Mycale, the scene of the vkstoqf ^ 
of the Greeks over the Persians. Miletua waa atiU . 
fetrther south, twenty-eight miles from Ephesua. 

Fearing to trust himself at Ephesua, leal ha 
should be detained too long by the affectionate im- 
portunity of his frienda, and unwilling to leave 
them without aome paatoral salutation, he made an 
appointment with the eldera of Ephesua to meet 
him at Miletus, a very ancient city, seventeen milea 
below Trogyllium, at that time old and decaying, now 
in ruins. The broad bay, where her shipping onca 
lay, ia now a pestilential morass. Here, with the 
jnost aficctionate counsels and prayers, he bade them 
adieu, fully impressed with the conviction that they 
would see his hce no more.. Acta xx. 13-^8. 

From Miletus, a straight course of forty mika 
aouth, brought the apoatle along the coast of Garia 
to Coca, the seat of the fiunous medical school of £s- 
culapiua. At the diatance of fifty milea aonth-eaat^ , 
he made the celebrated harbour of Rhodes, famooi | 
for the colossal statue of bronie which had stood , 
aatride the entrance, and between whoae feet vessels { 
were wont to come into port under full aaiL At | 
this time, it was prostrate, having been overthrown , 
by an earthquake. The city has been renowned, , 
from remotest to latest history, for her commeroe | 
and her ship-building. Acts xxi 1. ^ 

'' No view on the Levant b more celebrated than 
that from Rhodes toward the opponte shore of Asia 
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Bbot. The last noges of Mount Tftunu oome 
bwm in magmfioent fbrnui to the sea; and a long 
be of 8DOW7 sammits is seen along the Ljcian 
while the hloe sea between is an nnroffled ex- 
of water noder a blue and brilliant ikj.*'* 
the glad waters of this dark-blue sea, the 
I'a course now lay north-east to Patarar— the 
port of the ancient city of Xanthus, on the coast 
d Ljcim, ones celebrated for its walls, its theatre. 
Mid an oracle of Apollo that almost rivalled that of 
D^Iphos. Vast and imposing ruins of the theatre 
slfll remain, and above it a singular pit with a square 
eolumny which is supposed to have been the secret 
duine of the oracle, whence proceeded those enig- 
■atical, lying responses, which were received as the 
vraoe of the god. The harbour is now an inland 
■arsh, generating poisonous malaria, and the shore 
a ^ desert of moving sand." 

At Patara the party, for reasons that do not ap- 
pear, took another ship and sailed the same day for 
IJfie, 400 miles distant, on the coast of Phoenicia, in 
Sjria. Here Paul tarried seven days, during which 
turn he << broke bread" with the disciples, who 
Aetionately urged him to desist from going up to 
lem, but finding him unalterably fixed in his 
», the brethren, with their wives and children, 
attended him out of the city to the place of embar- 
eation, where they kneeled down upon the shore and 
payed; and then, taking a final and affectionate 
have of them, Paul and his party set sail down 
the coast for Ptolemais, the ancient Accho, Akre, or 
Aere, and the disciples returned in sadness to the city. 

Acre is almost thirty miles below Tyre, and eight 
Borth of Mount Carmel. This town, the key of 
Syria, is more strongly fortified than any other in 
the country. The appearance of its defences is still 
fennidable, notwithstanding all the vicissitudes of 
war which it has survived. It stands on an angular 
promontory jutting into the sea. The walls are in 
iiany places double ; and those on the land side are 
protected by strong out-works of mounds with fac- 
ings of stone. 

Age after age Acre has flourished and fallen into 
decay, with the alternations of peace and war. It 
ma the stronghold of the crusaders ; and was be- 
sieged by Bonaparte. In 1832 it sustained a siege 
of mx months against Ibrahim Pacha, during which 
thirty-^ve thousand shells were thrown into it. 
Again, in 1840, it was bombarded by the English 
leet) and was reduced by the explosion of the pow- 
der magazine, by which two thousand soldiers were 
hnnied into eternity without a moment's w&ming. 

• Coigrbewf tad Howfon't Life of St Pmd. 



The manufacture of gjlass is erroneously said to haw 
been discovered here. 

After tarrying here one day with Christiap 
brethren, Paul proceeded by land down the coast by 
Mount Carmel, thirty or thirty-five miles, to C«)sa- 
rea, where he and his party were entertained in the 
house of Philip the evangelist, one of the seven 
deacons, who, twenty-two years before, had ex- 
pounded the Scriptures to the Ethiopian eunuch; 
and whose family now consisted of four daughters, 
" who did prophesy." This was Paul's third visit 
to Csesarea. Compare Acts ix. 80, xviii. 22. Here, 
prophetically admonished of the bonds and imprison- 
ment that awaited him at Jerusalem, bis com- 
panions and the disciples of Csesarea earnestly be- 
sought him, with many tears, not to go up to Jeru- 
salem ; to which he firmly replied, " What mean ye 
to weep and break my heart J for I am ready not to 
be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus." Perceiving that none of 
these things would move him, his Christian friends 
desisted from further entreaty, saying, with submis- 
sive sadness, '^ The will of the Lord be done I" 

Thus ended at Jerusalem the apostle's third mis- 
sionary tour, in the spring of A. d. 58, in which he 
had been occupied four years, almost three of which 
he had spent at Ephesus. Acts xxi. 2~17. 

With this tour he ended his ministry in the East 
How extensive the travels, how vast the results of 
the missionary labours of this great apostle in the 
East! Within a few years he had traversed the 
countries of Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and most of 
the provinces of Asia Minor, Macedonia, Achaia, 
and Corinth, together with the island of Cyprus, 
preaching everywhere the gospel of the grace of 
Gk>d, testifying both to Jew and Gentile, repentance 
and faith in Christ, and establishing churches, over 
all of which he had watched with more than pa- 
rental tenderness. 

The next day after his arrival at Jerusalem, Paul, 
with his companions, visited James the brother of 
our Lord, at whose house the presbyters of the 
church were assembled. They listened with great 
interest to his account of the effects of the gospel 
among the Qentiles. But James called his atten-^ 
tion to the fact, that a great number of Jews who 
believed on Jesus as the Messiah, and were yet 
zealous and strict observers of the Mosaic law, were 
prejudiced against him; for those Judaizers, who 
everywhere sought to injure Paul's ministry, had 
circulated in Jerusalem the charge against him, 
that, not content with releasing the believing Gen- 
tiles from the observance of the Mosaic law, he had 
required of the Jews who lived among them not 
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to drcomcise their ohildren, and not to observe the 
hiw. 

This charge, so brought forward, was certainly 
false ; for Paul combated the outward obsenranoe of 
Judaism only so far as the justiiBcation and sanctifi- 
cation of men were made to depend upon it 

As by this accusation the conduct of Paul would 
be presented in a false light, and since he was &r 
from being such an enemy to Judaism as his adver- 
saries wished him to appear, he declared himself to 
be ready, according to the proposal of the assembly, 
to refute that charge by an overt act, by taking part 
in the Jewish rites in a manner which was highly 
esteemed by pious Jews. He joined himself to 
four members of the church, who had undertaken a 
Nasarite's vow for seven days. He submitted to 
the same restraints, and intimated to the priests that 
he would be answerable for the expense of the offer- 
ings that were to be presented on the accomplish- 
ment of the purification. But though he might 
have satisfied by this means the minds of the better 
disposed among the Jewish Christians, the inveterate 
sealots among the Jews were not at all conciliated. 
On the contrary, they were only more incensed, that 
the man who, as they said, had everywhere .taught 
the Gkntiles to blaspheme the people of Ood, the 
Law, and the Temple, had ventured to take a part 
in the Jewish ritual They had seen a Qentile 
Christian, Trophimus, in company with him, and 
hence the fiinatics concluded that he had taken a 
Oentile with him into the temple and defiled it A 
violent tumult instantly arose, and Paul was rescued 
from the enraged multitude only by means of the 
Roman tribune, who hastened to the spot with a 
band of soldiers from the Arx Antonia^ the quar- 
ters of the Roman garrison, adjacent to the temple 
on the north. The remaioiog incidents of this visit 
are detailed in Acts xxiii. 

ANTIPATBI8. 

Antipatris, to which he was conducted by a strong 
escort on his way to Cspsarea, was a town built by 
Herod the Great on the plain of Sharon, some dis- 
tance from the coast, eighteen miles north from 
Lydda, twenty-six south by east from Csssarea, and 
about thirty-eight north by west from Jerusalem. 
It is now a Muslim, village, built entirely of mud, 
on a slight circular eminencOi without any old ruins, 
or the least relic of antiquity. 

The ruins of an ancient Roman road still conduct 
the curious traveller securely along the route over 
which the apostle was subsequently conducted by a 
Soman escort from Jerusalem to Antipatris. This 



road was undoubtedly, at that time, the pri 
line of travel and transportation between th 
and the coast of the Mediterranean. 

The forebodings of the apostle's friends, ai 
anticipation of bonds and imprisonment, wen 
realized. His arrest and miraculous deliverano 
the mob and conspirators are detailed from 
xxi. 18 to chap xxiv. 

After lingering two yean in confinement at 
rea, he was permitted to proceed on his v 
Rome, to prosecute his appeal before the gove 

VOYAGE TO ROME. A. D. 60 OR 61. 

In going to Rome, the usual way was to ci 
for some port in Asia Minor, and there tak^ p 
for Italy, because it was not easy to find a shi 
might sail from Caesarea direct for Rome 
centurion accordingly, who had St Paul in c 
in the autumn of 60 or 61 sailed in a ship t 
port from Adramyttium, a seaport of Mysia, 
eastern shore of the ^gean Sea, opposite to I 
at that time a flourishing city. Directing 
course northward along the coast, they pasf 
Tyre and touched at Sidon, seventy-eight 
from Csssarea ; from Sidon the ship still sti 
the north, because the strong westerly wind 
prevail at this season prevented a more direot 
to the westward. Sailing under Cyprus on tl 
and having the sea of Cilicia and Pami^ylia 
right, she would be favoured by land-breeiei 
the coast of Asia Minor, as well as by a c 
that sets strongly to the westward along this 
By these means she had a prosperous ran to 
in Lycia ] this was an ancient port, of consic 
importance, two or three miles frt)m the coast 
manded by an acropolis, which was ascendec 
flight of steps cut out of the solid rock. 

Here the centurion and his prisoner embarl 
board a ship of Alexandria for Italy, but th< 
baffling winds from the west now greatly in 
their progress, so that they were '' many daj 
fore they came over against the port of Cnid 
the south-west extremity of Asia Minor, in tl 
vince of Caria, at the distance of not mon 
150 miles from Myra. But the wind not an 
them to stand further on this course, it oi 
mained for them to tack and sail south towai 
island of Crete. 

Passing by Salmone^ the eastern promonli 
this island, they were enabled to coast akn 
south shore of Crete to Fair Hav^is, a roi 
which afforded them anchorage, near the nn! 
port of Lasea. From this point the/ were « 
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[litiie nortb-west windsi bj reason of a bold tarn of 
Ateosat to the north. The winter was now near at 
knd, and the season of safe nayigation passed. The 
fMrailing wirds and the thick and stormy weather 
the navipition of these seas, in winter, without 
or compasSi extremely haiardons. Paul's 
advice, therefore, was to winter there, but 
"because the harbour was not commodious to winter 
jiy" his adyice was overruled; and, improving a 
I^Ue south wind that blew, they set sail, hoping 
to make Phenice, a harbour on the coast, farther 
west, not well identified, which, according to the 
historian, opened, ^^ looked'* to the south-west and 
north-west. It is .supposed to have been not more 
IImuk forty miles from Fair Havens. 

They had, however, but just set sail before they 
were struck by a violent north-east wind, euroclydan, 
vhich drove tbem to seek shelter under the south 
Aon of Clauda, now the island of Claudo, about 
Iventy miles south-west by west from Fair Havens, 
idMre, with great difficulty, they were enabled to 
Idee in and to secure their hoatj Acts xzvii. 16, a 
yneantioa which they had omitted at the outset be- 
wise the weather was then mild, and they expected 
Is be at sea but a few hours. Here they under- 
fMed the ship; and, fearing lest they should be 
diiven into the quicksands of the coast of Africa, 
ttey headed into the wind and lay to, in seamen's 
ptanue, carrying as much sail as might be needful 
to steady the ship, and let her drift at the mercy of 
fte elements. Yerse 15. Being exceedingly tossed 
with the tempest, the next day they lightened the 
ikip, and the third day they were obliged to relieve 
it still more by throwing overboard the furniture of 
tiie ship, such as beds, chests, tables, and the like. 

The terrible tempest lying on them many days, 
as they were driven up and down in an unknown 
Ka, while neither sun nor stars appeared, just as the 
whole company are abandoning themselves to utter 
despair in view of inevitable death, Paul, on the 
fimrteenth day, stands up in the midst of them and 
encourages them to take some sustenance, assuring 
them that he had been warned by an angel of God 
that they must be shipwrecked on some island, but 
thai God, in answer to his prayers, had given him 
all them that sailed with him. About midnight the 
same day they found themselves drifting near to some 
coast ; then, casting anchor, and throwing overboard 
their lading to ease the ship and save her from 
driving upon the breakers, they anxiously waited 
for the morning, when they succeeded in running 
the ship aground, where she went to pieces, and the 
whole ship's company, 276 souls, ^' some by swim- • 
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ming, some on boards and broken pieces of the ship, 
escape safe to land." 

The place of the shipwreck proved to be a bay op 
the north-east side of Melite, Malta, now known sh 
St. Paul's Bay, an inlet about two miles ats^r and 
one mile broad. The dbtance from Clauda is 476 
miles, which, according to the computation of nauti- 
cal men, is just about the distance which a ship 
would drift in the time specified ; and her course, 
west by north, is just that which she would make, 
the wind E. N. E. 

The island of Malta lies in the Mediterranean, 
about sixty miles south from Cape Passaro, in Sicily. 
It is sixty miles in circumference, twenty in length, 
and twelve in breadth. Near it, on the west, is a 
smaller island, called Gono, about thirty miles in 
circumference. Malta has no mountains or high 
hills, and makes no figure from the sea. It is natu* 
rally a barren rock, but has been made in parts 
abundantly fertile by the industry and toil of man. 

After lingering here three months during the win- 
ter, A. D. 60-61, and working many miracles, they 
sailed to Syracuse, a large, wealthy, and beautiful city 
on the east coast of Sicily, about eighty miles from 
Malta. It is said to have contained a million of inha- 
bitants, and still has a population of two hundred and 
forty thousand. The cathedral of the city, it is said, 
was a temple of Minerva, twenty-five hundred years 
ago. 

Bhegium, where they next landed, is in the ex- 
treme south of Italy, opposite Messina, on the n(Mrth- 
east point of Sicily. Between these places is the 
strait of the fabulous Scylla and Charybdis. A 
&vourable south wind the next day carried them 
through this famous strait to Puteoli, on the Bay 
of Naples, eight miles north-west from the city of 
Naples, and one hundred and eighty north from 
Rhegium. Puteoli, now Pozzu^li, a miserable, de- 
caying town, was at this time the principal port 
south of Rome. It received nearly all the trade of 
Alexandria, and a great part of that of Spain. 
Dating from a remote antiquity — probably from the 
third century of Rome — it rose under the Romac 
republic and empire to a luxury and magnificence 
second only to that of the imperial city. Its mild 
climate, its picturesque situation, its abundant 
fruits, its mineral and salt baths, its marine pro- 
ducts, rendered it the favourite resort of the wealthy 
citizens of Rome, and it probably vied with Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii in the magnificence of luxury 
and the elegance of vice. Here the great men of 
Rome had their villas; here Cicero and Virgil had 
their schools; here Caligula and Nero had their 
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palaces ; and of all these the ruinSi in piles of brick, 
welded together with imperishable cement, may yet 
be traced -along the shore where Paul landed alter 
his shipwreck at Malta. The very spot can be iden- 
tified, for at that time there existed a long mole, or 
pier, which broke the force of the waves and afforded 
ressels a safe landing. Here the ship in which 
Paul came must have made &st, and the ruins of 
this pier may yet be seen. The mole on which the 
apostle landed at Puteoli still stretches its ruins into 
the blue waters of the bay. The remains of the 
Italian villas, whose marble porticos he then beheld 
glittering in the sunset — ^his first specimen of Italian 
luxury — still are seen along the shore. The Lu- 
crine lake, filled with oyster-beds for the luxurious 
tables of Rome, the baths of Baite, the Stygian lake 
Avemus, and Sibylline Cumae, famous in classic 
song, were also near. 

From Puteoli to Rome, 150 miles, the journey of 
the apostle was along the Appian Way, on the great 
line of communication with the metropolis, through 
classic ground, consecrated by the genius of Virgil, 
of Horace, and of Cicero. At Formise ho passed the 
favourite retreat of the. great orator from the turmoil 
of the political world, where he feU by the hand of 
assassins. 

At Appii Forum, forty miles from Rome, at 
the head of the canal which drained the Pontine 
marshes, the apostle was met by a delegation of 
Christians from Rome ; and at the Three Taverns, 
ten miles &rther, he was welcomed by a second 
group of brethren, who i^d come out to accompany 
him to the city. The affectionate salutations of 
these Christian friends greatly refreshed the wearied 
spirits of the prisoner, so that " when Paul $aw the 
brethren he thanked God and took courage," 

Appii Forum, the terminus of the canal across 
the Pontine marshes, was a low, sickly place, a 
station for the mules and muleteers who were em- 
ployed on the canal. Horace has given a vivid 
description of this vile place, filled with these canal- 
men, and villanous knaves.* The scene of this holy 
man, the aged apostle, a despised captive in the midst 
of this motley and vulgar crowd, worn down with 
hardships and fatigue, dejected and disgusted with 
their coarse vice and vile speech, suddenly saluted 
by Christian friends, and rising into a transport of 
joy, giving thanks to God and taking fresh courage — 
this scene, fit for a painter's pencil dipped in the 
colours of heaven, presents one of the most touching 
passages in the eventful life of the great apostle. 

The report of Festus and Agrippa, confirmed as it 

• Biffertam nantisi eanponibui atque malignii. — Sat, L 5. 4. 



must have been by the oentnrion who had oaa^ ^ 
ducted Paul to Borne, appears to have mada a"^ 
favourable impression respeetbg him. He m^ui^^V 
cordingly treated with more indnlgenoe than tki'^ 
other prisoners. He was allowed to have a privatt^ 
dwelling, to enjoy the free interoourse of his friendly ^ 
and to correspond with those that were abewt'^ 
Only a single soldier attended him as guard, ts<is 
whom, according to the militaiy eostom of holding !^ 
one under arrest, he was fiutened by a chain on thii)? 
arm. ^ 

Three days after his arrival he began his benefo* -t" 
lent labours, with the Jews first; and continued, for £ 
two full years, while detained as a prisoner, ttiH 
receive all who came to him, '^ preaching the king- im 
dom of Qody and teaching those things which don* a 
cem the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no ■ 
man forbidding him.'' Acts xxviii. 17, 81. 

During his confinement at Rome, from A. n. 61 
to 63, the apostle continued his labours for the eofr> 
version of men and in the care of the churehea 
In these labours he was assisted by Luke, his M* 
low-traveller and biographer; by l^othy, his b^ 
loved son in the faith ; and by Tychicus, his former 
companion. 

It is particularly interesting to notice that Mark, 
from whom he had unhappily separated twelve 
years before, is here also the faithful assistant and 
fellow-labourer of Paul. 2 Tim. iv. 11. Colofls. iv. 10. 

The fruits of Paul's ministry were gathered from 
every condition— from the humblest to the highest — 
from Caesar's household to bondman and alave. One 
of his most interesting converts was a fugitive slave, 
who, escaping from Philemon, Paul's fellow-labourer 
in the church of the Colossians, had wandered away 
to this common receptacle of vagabonds and adven- 
turers. The return of this Christian slave to his 
master gave occasion for the Epistle to Philem<m, 
to commend him to his master's kindness. At the 
same time he also wrote his Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and to the Ephesians. 

During Paul's captivity at Rome, the ehureh at 
Philippi sent Epaphroditus with contribotions, as 
a token of their fond affection and noble liberality, 
which he had occasion frequently and gratefiallj 
to acknowledge. The return of this ** brother and 
companion in labour," a. d. 62, was the occamon of 
his writing his Epistle to the Philippians. 

Here Luke's history of the labours of Paul ab- 
ruptly terminates, but he is believed, after his triiJ 
and acquittal, to have again passed through Mace- 
donia to Philippi and Ephesus; to have ministered 
again for some time to this church, to have visited 
the churches in Asia, Smyrna, Sardis, Hierapoli« 
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Ookwe, and Laodieea, Philem. xzii. ; PhUip. ii. 24 -, 
Ihen to ha,re fulfilled his chenBhed desire §i preach- 
uig the gospel in Spain, where he spent two years, 
from A. D. 64 to 66, and onee more to have returned, 
«B m hastj visit, to the churches of Asia Minor. 
After leaving Hmothj at Ephesus, he again went 
oter to Macedonia, from whence he set sail for 
Cfele, where he left Titus to complete his lack of 
service with these churches. 

From Macedonia, hefore going to Crete, he wrote 
hia First Epistle to Timothy, a. d. 67, to encourage 
and aid him in his struggle with the heretical teach- 
cni at Ephesus. 

From Crete he seems yet again to have visited 
Bphesos, and from that place to have written his 
Epistle to intus, in the autumn of a. d. 67, and 
from thence to have gone down to Miletus, 2 Tim. 
iv. 20, whence he sailed for Corinth, purposing to 
qpend the winter of A. D. 67-8 at Nicopolis, in Epi- 
raa. Tit. iii. 12. In this summary we have adopted 
the conclusions of Conybeare and Howson, without 
iMuming to decide upon the correctness of their 
feasoning. 

NIOOPOLIS. 

This " City of Victory" was built by Augustus, 
ts commemorate his victory at the battle of Actium 
100 years before Paul's visit It stood upon the 
site occupied by his land forces before that battle. 
^ A long lofty wall spans a desolate plain ; to the 
north of it rises, on a distant hill, the shattered icena 
of a theatre ; and, to the west, the extended though 
brdcen line of an aqueduct connects the distant 
mountains, from which it tends, with the main sub- 
ject of the picture— the city itself, on a low and 
swampy plain.'' 

Here, on this field of battle and of victory, our 
Christian warrior, more '' august" than imperial 
Caesar, who proudly bore this name, ended his war- 
&re and returned to Rome, not in triumph, to 
secure a corruptible crown, but in bonds, to await an 
incorruptible. He had fought the good fight, and 
his triumph was complete. 

When arrested at Nicopolis by the Roman autho- 
rities, he was forsaken by Demas '^ for love of this 
present world," and by Cresccns, the one retiring to 
Thessalonica, the other to Gkdatia; and Titus, we 
may charitably hope for better reasons, withdrew 
up the coast to Dalmatia. 

Luke remained &ithful, and accompanied his 
master through the perils of wintry seas to encoun- 
ter fiercer terrors at Rome as ''a malefiustor." 
2 Tim. ii. 9. Paul was sought out, with difficulty 



and danger, and refreshed by Onesiphorus and a few 
faithful friends, among whom was Claudia^ the 
daughter of a British king. 2 Tim. i. 16; iv. 21. 

A terrible persecution was now raging under Nero, 
that brutal monster that disgraced the throne of 
Csesar ; and Paul, in calm and certain expectation 
of his death, writes from his cell bis final letter to 
Timothy, in the vain hope that he might come to 
him before his martyrdom. 

A hasty form of trial soon ended in the sentence 
of death by decapitation, and the aged apostle, de- 
siring to depart and be with Christ, was led forth, 
from the southern gate, to execution, upon the road ^ 
to Ostia, the port of Rome, to sufifer like his Lord, 
" without the city." 

How eventful bis life I in labours most abun- 
dant, in prisons firequent, in deaths oft ; four times 
scourged with forty stripes save one, thrice beaten 
with rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, a day 
and a night in the deep, in joumeyings oft; in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his 0¥m 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the country, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among fidse 
brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness, — ^besides the care of all the 
churches that pressed daily upon him. No wonder 
the aged apostle, after such a pilgrimage, worn 
down with such hardships, such ceaseless toil, such 
exhausting cares, pants for the repose of heaven. 
According to his desire, so it is granted to him. 
Heaven is already let down into his soul. Its tri- 
umph is begun. The crown of glory which is just 
settling on his head, sheds its divine radiance on 
the victor's brow and fires his eye, while he ex- 
claims, ''I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fopght a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousuess, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give unto me." 

The friends of Paul, like the disciples of John, 
*' took up his corpse and laid it in a tomb," one of 
those subterranean labyrinths, at once the sepulchres 
of the dead and the sanctuaries of the living ; which 
in these troublous times sheltered so many of the 
saints of God, and enshrined their sacred dust. 
Eusebius informs us that the name of Paul remained 
in one of these cemeteries even to his day. A lofty 
sepulchral pyramid, by the Ostian road, is still 
standing, unshattered by the waste of so many ages, 
as it stood then calmly overlooking the scene of bib 
martyrdom, as if reared to be, in all time, a lone 
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monument of this atrooioos crime. An enclosnre near 
is used as the burial-place of Englinh, Protestants. 
Thf' clods that drank the blood of the sainted mar- 
tyr maj now enwrap the body of some Christian 



stranger, whose ransomed spirit, in deep oommunioa 
with that of the great apostle, tastes the foil 
bliss of heaven, where the wicked cease from tnmb* 
ling and the weary are at rest 



CHAPTER III. 



PATMOS AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 



The '< isle that is called Patmoe/' where John 
vras in exile for the word of God and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, is a small island in the .^Igean 
Sea, eighteen or twenty miles south-south-west from 
Samos, and forty or fifty west by south from Miletus. 
It is a rocky, barren island, exceedingly irregular, 
deeply indented by bays and gulfs, which afford 
several good harbours, of which one on the north 
side is chiefly frequented by shipping and occupied 
Dy a few shops and houses. The principal town is 
built on the summit and the steep sloping sides of 
a high hill which overlooks the harbour, the ascent 
of which is by steep, nanrow, and difficult streets. 

The hermitage and grotto of St. John is halfway 
down the hill on a jutting rock, where, according to 
tradition, John, " in the spirit, on the Lord's day,'' 
saw the visions of God which completed the mighty 
roll of prophecy, that for a thousand years had been 
unfolding, and closed and sealed up the communica- 
tions of God to man. 

The monastery of St. John, a strong old castle of 
the eleventh century, crowns the top of the moun- 
tain on which the town is built. The terrace of the 
castle presents a fine view of the island, with its 
rugged hills, its silent, sequestered glens, rocky pro- 
montories, and deep retiring bays, piercing on every 
side its rock-bound shores. The entire population 
of this island is 8000 or 4000. 

The following extract is from the diary of the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, American missionary to the Le- 
vant, who visited Patmos in 1881 : — 

<< We had earnestly desired to be in the ' isle 
called Patmos— on the Lord's day.' With all 
our efforts, however, to expedite the voyage, and 
offers of a reward to our indolent Greek boatmen, it 
was not until near midnight that our little bark 
.slowly made her way from the east around its rocky 
promontories and a projecting shoal. The hour and 
circumstances all were fiivourable for deepening the 
Impressions one would wish to cherish on visiting 
40 hallowed a spot. As we drew near the shore the 
tztreme stillness of the scene was broken in upon 



by such multitudes of sea-fowl which the gentk ' 
movements of our vessel disturbed, that we wen ' 
ready to conclude none but a solitary hermit a| 
most could be a tenant of the place. But when we 
came to anchor in the principal haven, we could di8> 
cem, by the light of the moon, a considerable num- 
ber of the magazines and bakkcUia, or storage and 
grocery shops, that abound in the towns, and espe- 
cially at the sctdat, or landing-places in the Levant 
Farther distant also were dwelling-houses, and the 
neatly whitewashed chapels, which impart so iho> 
turesque an appearance to many of the Greek islands. 

''When the morning dawned, the monastery of 
St. John was to be seen rising, like a castle, on the 
summit of one of the highest hills, from the midst 
of a walled town of 400 or 500 houses. Halfwij 
up the mountain were several buildings in a ruinoos 
state, around and covering what the tradition of the 
island affirms to be the very spot where the fiivouied 
disciple ' was in the spirit,' and in the visions ni 
earth beheld the glories of heaven. Without either 
crediting or totally rejecting the truth of such tradi- 
tionary testimony, it was sufficient for us that we 
were doubtless in the same harbour which he en- 
tered, and were looking out upon the same general 
scene on which his eyes rested, when gazing in the 
direction of his persecuted flock, now left withoat a 
shepherd. 

« Venerable old man ! what a sweet and holy in- 
terest is attached to his history. His youthftil days 
had been spent on the banks of the Jordan, and 
around the secluded lake of Gennesaret. There, in 
the humble employment of a fisherman, he continued 
with James, his brother, until at the Saviour's call 
they arose, left all, and followed him to ' become 
fishers of men.' " 



THE SEVEN CnUBCHES. 

On the map No. YII. may be noticed three laige 
islands, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, lying off the 
western coast of Asia Minor, over against the pio- 
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finoes of Ljdia and Garia, at the distance of about 
fortj miles from each other. Opposite these islands 
are seen four riven emptying into the sea. First in 
Older from south to north is the Meander, then the 
Cajster, the Hermus, the Caicus. Of these the 
Meander and the Hermus are the most considerable, 
being about 200 miles in length. Miletus, already 
mentioned, was at the mouth of the Meander. 
Laodioea is in the interior, on a branch of the 
Meander, less than 100 miles from Miletus. Hiera- 
pdis is ten or fifteen miles north-east from Loadicea, 
and Colosse fifteen or twenty east by south from it. 
Epheaus is on the Cayster, near thirty miles north of 
lOletos, and Smyrna thirty miles &rther north, near 
the Hermus. Sardis is fifty miles from Smyrna, in 
the interior on the Hermus, and Philadelphia thirty 
milea fiulher east, on a southern branch of the Her- 
mus, and Thyatira about the same distance north 
from Sardis on another branch of the Hermus. 
BugamoB again is sixty miles north-north-east from 
Smyrna. 

IPHX8U8. 

Ephesns, the first of the apocalyptic churches, has 
been already noticed. Her ruin is now complete, 
ind in her oyerthrow we recognise the fall of the 
first angel, the extinction of the first candlestick 
rf the Beyelations. Bey. ii. 1-5. 



SMYRNA. 

Smyr na, the second of these churches, thirty miles 
north of Ephesus, is on a bay or gulf that sets 
inland thirty-five or forty miles, which forms a fine 
harbour and safe anchorage for the port of Sm3rma. 
By reason of these commercial adyantages, Smyrna 
is still one of the principal cities of Western Asia. 
It has a popuktion of 120,000 or 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and Franks, who 
sustain an extensive and lucrative foreign commerce. 
The city was protected by the acropolis of Mount 
Pagns, which rises by a bold ascent to an imposing 
height, south east from the city, and is surmounted 
by a frx)wning castle, now considerably dilapidated. 
The harbour is much frequented by foreign shipping, 
British, French, Austrian, Bussian, American, both 
merchantmen and ships of war, which are greatly 
annoyed by a violent sea-breeze that rolls in a heavy 
surf through the day. 

Smyrna maintains an active trade with the in- 
terior by means of caravans of camels, which are 
often encamped in great numbers in the suburbs of 
the city. Bev. Mr. Brewer gives the following de- 

leription of snch an encampment : — 
17 



'' To a stranger from the Western World it is a 
great source of entertainment to watch these patient 
and friendly animals, as they obey their master's 
peculiar call to kneel down for the discharge of their 
double burden of merchandise, frniit, coals, or the 
like. When about to rest for the night, they are 
grouped together in a circle with all their heads 
facing outward. In one of the open squares near the 
barracks may be sometimes seen, at evening, five 
hundred or more. These, with the drivers' tents 
pitched by their side, the kindling of fires, and pre- 
paration of their evening meal, form a truly Oriental 
scene." 

The extract subjoined, from another hand, is a 
pleasing exemplification of the benevolent attention 
with which the Turks provide for the supply of man, 
beast, and bird with water : — 

" As there is no object of so much consumption 
in life, so precious to a Turk as water, so there is 
none he takes so much care to provide, not only for 
himself, but for aU other animals. Before his door 
he always places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the streets ; he excavates stones into shallow 
cups to catch rain for the little birds, and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill trickles, he builds a fountain 
for his fellow-creatures, to arrest and catch the fra- 
grant current, that not a drop of the fiuid should be 
wasted. These small fountains are numerous, and 
inscribed with some sentence from the Koran, incul- 
cating practical charity and benevolence. The be- 
neficent man at whose expense this is done never 
allows his own name to make part of the inscription. 
A Turk has no ostentation in his charity ; his fa- 
vourite proverb is, ' Do goody and throw it into the 
tea, and i/theJUh do not see it, Allah will.'" 

Smyrna was the scene of the apostolic labours of 
the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; 
and here he sealed his ministry with bis blood. 

*' As he was brought to the tribunal, there was a 
great disturbance on hearing that Polycarp was 
taken. When he came near, the proconsul asked 
him whether he was Polycarp, and urged him to 
deny the faith, saying, 'Beverence thy old sge,' 
with many other exhortations of like nature, as their 
custom is, saying, * Swear by the fortune of Caesar :' 
* Bepent, and say. Away with the atheists.' Then 
Polycarp, looking with severe countenance upon the 
whole company of ungodly Gentiles who were in the 
lists, stretching forth his hand to them, and groan- 
ing, and looking up to heaven^ said, ^ Away with 
the atheists!' But the proconsul continuing to 
urge him, and saying, 'Swear, and I will release 
thee, reproach Christ,' Polycarp answered, ' FomT' 
9oore and tix yean have lierved Aun, and he hoA 
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ket and inquire " What news V The strange doc- 
trines set forth hj Paul soon awakened such curi- 
osity and contradiction, that the multitude conducted 
him to the place of holding the renowned council 
of the Areopagus on Mars' Hill, where he might be 
more distinctly heard by the multitude. 

8T. PAX7L ON MARS HILL. 

To form a just impression of the scene, we must 
place ourselves, in imagination, in the agora, public 
square, improperly rendered '' market-place" of the 
city, and survey the scene around us. The square 
itself is a large area crowded with temples, altars, 
and statues, with columns and porticoes adorned with 
statuary and painting, the common resort of states- 
men, philosophers, orators, poets, and men of business, 
as well as of crowds of the inquisitive, pleasure- 
loving idlers of Athens. Before and above us on 
the north is Mars Hill, a high, craggy eminence, 
which is ascended by a broad flight of steps cut in 
the solid rock. On the left b the Pnyx, a sloping 
hill, partially levelled into an open area for political 
assemblies, the platform of Athenian orators in their 
public addresses to the men of Athens. On the 
right is the Acropolis, towering high above the scene 
of which it is the glory and the crown. 

Here, standing in the midst of Mars Hill, the 
whole city lies in full' view below ; and beyond the 
walls are the plains of Attica, bounded by the graceful 
sweep of the mountains of Pentelicus and Hymet- 
tns. The sea of Attica is seen in the distance, and 
the ports of the city reposing on the margin of the 
distant bay. The Acropolis rises high above him, 
crowned with the lofty Parthenon, adorned with the 
magnificent propylsea, and crowded with temples 
and statues, the choicest models of Athenian taste 
and skill. Here, treading almost in the very foot- 
prints of the great Athenian orators, while the hea- 
vens above are almost reverberating still with the thun- 
ders of Demosthenes' eloquence, the great apostle, 
fired with all these classic associations, and guided by 
an inspiration which Demosthenes never knew, de- 
livers before the sages and philosophers of Greece 
that masterly discourse, unrivalled in Christian ora- 
tory, which sets forth the doctrine of the great Qod 
our^ Saviour, in place of the unknown God; whom 
they ignorantly worshipped. 

It is a singular and instructive fisust, that the mi- 
nistry of the apostle appears to have been attended 
with little profit at this seat of Grecian refinement 
and learning ; nor does he appear ever again to have 
visited Athens. The rich, voluptuous, and mer- 
cantile population of Corinth offered him fiur more 



encouragement than the orators^ 8*g^i <uid philoso- 
phers of her proud rival. 

Such was Paul's anxiety for his new converts in 
Macedonia, that he had consented to remain alone 
at Athens, that Silas might minister to the Be- 
roeans, and Timothy to the Thessalonians. After 
remaining at Athens about two weeks, perhaps, the 
apostle proceeded alone to Corinth, about fifty miles, 
where he continued from one and a half to two 
years. 



CORINTH. 

This metropolis, rivalling Athens in wealth and 
commerce, in luxury and licentiousness, and scarcely 
inferior in the fine arts, was situated on the isthmus 
of the Peloponnesus, 25 or 30 miles west of Athens, 
guarded and defended by a lofty acropolis, which rises 
two thousand feet above the platform of the oi^. 
The region is now unhealthy, and only a few mise- 
rable hotels still occupy the site of the fiu'-fiuned 
city of Corinth. A few excavations, the tombs of 
the ancient dead, and seven Doric columns, sad se- 
pulchral monuments of departed greatness, are all 
that remains of this devoted city, which, for al- 
most two years, A. D. 52, 58, became the scene of 
the apostle's labours. Abiding with Aquila and 
his wife Priscilla, because ''he was of the same 
craft, for, by their oocupation, they were tent- 
makers," he reasoned both with Jew and Greek. 
Though to the one a stumbling-block, to the other 
foolishness, he faithfully and fearlessly preached 
Christ, and him crucified, in the &ce of great opposi- 
tion and blasphemy. But even in that corrupt city, 
the most hopeless, it would seem, that could have 
been selected, the Lord had *' much people,'' and 
many of the Corinthians, both Jews and GreekS| 
believed and were baptized. During his residence 
at Corinth, the apostle wrote the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, and planted other churches in Achaia. 
2 Cor. i. 1. 

Qenchrea, on the eastern side of the isthmus, at 
the head of the Saronic Gulf, a bay in the .^Bgeaii 
Sea, was about nine miles distant from Corinth 
From this place Paul set sail for Csssarea, on hb 
way to Jerusalem. He landed for a short time at 
Ephesus, in company with Aquila and Priscilla; but 
hastened on his way to keep the Passover, or Pente- 
cost, at Jerusalem, leaving to the church at Ephesus 
the promises of a speedy return. After a short 
visit, for the fourth time, to Jerusalem since his 
conversion, Paul returned to Antioch, apparently in 
the spring or summer of a. D. 54. After an absence of 
about three years, during which time he must have 
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relied by aea and land not leas than two thousand 
hundred or three thousand miles, and enooun- 
)d innumerable perils, hardships, and trials^ in 
nting many churches. 

hJL this centre of Gentile Christianitj, the har- 
nj and fellowship of the brethren was sadly 
rxed by the prejudice of JudaisiDg teachers from 
maalem, who had the address to lead away Peter, 
\ first apostle of the Gentiles, together with Bar- 
bas, the companion of Paul in his first missionary 
vr to these very Gentile nations. Comp. Gal. ii. 
sq. ; Acts xv. 35. These dissensions gave rise 
a party of false brethren in all the churches, who 
led not to oppose and persecute the apostle in all 
I sabeequent labours. 

THIRD MISSIONARY TOUR. A. D. 54-58. 

After a short time wasted at Antioch in these 
happy altercatioDS, Paul resumes his missionary 
lonrs with Timothy, haying left Silas apparently 
Jerusalem. Pursuing the general course of his 
\i tour through Cilicia, Lycaonia, Galatia, and 
irygia, doubtless visiting these churches, he came 
Ephesus. This route would lead him again to his 
n early home in Cilicia, and Timothy to the 
mea of his childhood in Lycaonia. 

KPHE8U8. 

This city now became, for near three years, from 
D. 54 to 57, the scene of the apostle's labours 
d the centre of his missionary operations, during 
lich time he wrote his Epbtle to the Gklatians 
d the first to the Corinthians, and probably that 
Htus and the first to Timothy. Aquila, Pris- 
la, Apollos, Tychicus, Timothy, and others, were 
to Christian teachers of these privileged Christians 
Ephesus. After the martyrdom of Paul, Ephesus 
gaged for some time the pastoral care of John, 
e venerable and sole survivor of the discipl^i of 
irist, who, in his exile in Patmos, addressed to 
is church the warning of the Spirit, in connection 
th others of the seven churches of Asia. At 
)hesus he is also supposed to have written both 
s Gospel and his Epistles. 
The city was situated in Ionia, on the western 
ist of Asia Minor, upon the south bank of the 
lyster, thirty miles south from the city of Smyrna, 
was a very ancient centre of commerce and a city 
great wealth, wholly given up to idolatry. The 
sat goddess Diana was its tutelary divinity. Her 
nple, four hundred and twenty-five feet in length 
d two hundred aud twenty in width, was adorned 
16 



with a colonnade of one hundred and twenty-seven 
columns of Parian marble, sixty feet in height. The 
several columns of this colonnade were each the 
gift of as many monarchs. This was burned the 
same night that Alexander the Great was bom, Oct 
13-14, B. 0. 856, by Herostratus, who could think of 
no means so effectual to give him an immortal fame 
among men. By this sacrilegious act he gained for 
all time the distinction of an immortal in&my. The 
temple was rebuilt with equal magnificence, and be- 
came one of the seven wonders of the world. The 
worship of Diana was connected with magio arts 
and oriental superstitions respecting the efficacy of 
charms and amulets. These Paul confironted by 
miracles closely allied to these amulets, healing dis- 
eases by handkerchiefs laid upon them, so that the 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 

The city was built upon heights overlooking the 
harbour and the surrounding plains, to which it gra- 
dually extended. The harbour itself is now a pesti- 
lential morass, and the city is in utter ruins, but some 
traces of its ancient magnificence remain. The theatre 
where the maddened multitude assembled on the 
occasion of the uproar caused by Demetrius the 
craftsman. Acts xix. 21-41, still remains in ruins 
sufficiently distinct to indicate its ancient magnifi- 
cence and vast extent It was built on the slope of 
a lofty hill, and could afibrd convenient seats for thirty 
thousand persons. What a scene of confused and 
fimatical uproar, '' when the whole multitude, with 
one accord, rushed into the theatre, and all about the 
space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians I" 

During his residence at Ephesus, Paul appears to 
have made a visit to the church at Corinth to cor- 
rect the licentiousness into which the converts there 
had fallen in conformity with the custom of the city. 
This journey is not recorded, and probably occupied 
but a short time. Having now preached not at Ephe- 
sus alone, but almost throughout all Asia, he next 
visited the churches of Macedonia, a. d. 57 or 58. 

Proceeding northward along the coast, apparently 
by sea, to Troas, one hundred and fifty miles, Paul 
tarried, week after week, in anxious expectation of 
the return of Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth 
with the epistle to that church. Sailing from Troas, 
he landed at Neapolis ; and probably proceeded to 
Philippi to refresh hb troubled spirits, in commu- 
nion with this affectionate, faithful church. Here 
he had the happiness to welcome Titus on his return 
from Corinth, and to leam that his letter to this de- 
generate church had been well received and attended 
with the desired effect 

From Macedonia he wrote his second Epistle to 
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the Oirln' bians, and soon after {Hroceeded from Ma- 
cedonia tc visit them the third time. 2 Cor. xii. 13 ; 

Xlll. 1. 

After yisiting the churches of Philippic Thessalo- 
nica, and Berosa, he appears to have penetrated into 
the interior as far as Illyricom on the west of Mace- 
donia. Rom. XV. 19. From lUyricum, ks proceeded 
to Corinthy where he tarried some three months, dar- 
ing which time he wrote his Epistle to the Galatians, 
to recover them, if possible, from the apathy and 
apostasy into which they had suddenly and surpris- 
ingly fallen. 

While at Corinth, where he tarried three months, 
the apostle also wrote to the church at Rome by the 
hands of Phebe, a deaconess of the church at Cen- 
ohrea, a widow of consideration and wealth, about to 
sail to Rome on private business. 

From Corinth, he purposed to sail, on his return, 
to Jerusalem ; but, in consequence of a conspiracy 
of the Jews against his life, he returned up the 
coast, through Beroea and Thessalonioa^ to Philippi, 
from whence he set sail for Troas. 

RETURNINO YOTAOX; A. D. 58. SPRING. 

After administering the Lord's supper at Troas, 
which he now visited for the third time, and restor- 
ing to life a young man who had been killed by fall- 
ing from an upper story in his sleep during the 
preaching of Paul, Acts ix. 7-12, the apostle pro- 
ceeded on foot to AsaoBj opposite the island of Les- 
bos, about twenty miles south from Troas, where 
he was joined by his party, who came by sea to thb 
port, now a miserable village built high upon the 
rocks. He sent the ship around Cape Lectum to 
' Assos— -'' for thus 'had he arranged, intending him- 
self to go afoot'' He hastened, therefore, through 
the southern gate, past the hot springs, and through 
the oak woods — ^then in full foliage— which cover 
all that shore with greenness and shade, and across 
the wild watercourses on the western side of Ida. 
Such is the scenery which now surrounds the travel- 
ler on his way from Troas to Assos. The great dif- 
ference then was, that there was a good Roman 
road, which made St. Paul's solitary, journey both 
more safe and more rapid than it could have been 
now. We have seldom had occasion to think of the 
apostle in the hours of his solitude. But such hours 
.must have been sought and cherished by one whose 
whole strength was drawn from communion with 
Ood, and especially at a time when, as on this pre- 
sent journey, he was deeply conscious of his weak- 
ness, and filled with foreboding fears. There may 
have been other reasons, why he travelled from 



Troas to Assos on foot; but the desire for soli 
was doubtless one reason among others. The 
comfort of a crowded ship is un&vourable for i 
tion ; and prayer and meditation are necessar 
maintaining the religious life even of an ape 
That Saviour, to whose service he was devoted, 
often prayed in solitude on the mountain, and en 
the brook Kidron to kneel under the olives of C 
semane. And strength and peace were surely so 
and obtained by the apostle from the Bedeeme 
he pursued bin lonely road, on Monday morniD 
the verdure and fragrance of spring, among 
oak woods aod the streams of Mount Ida. 

Mitylene, where the ship's company appet 
have landed for the night, was on the east sid 
Lesbos, about thirty miles from Assos. 

From Mitylene they sailed a distance of for 
fifty miles by Chios, the modem Scio, ever men 
ble for the atrocious butchery of the inhabitant 
the Turks in 1822, and thence, an equal diai 
unto Samos, an island lying near the coast of I 
below Ephesus. 

Trogyllium was on a ]nt)montorjr of the mail 
across the narrow strait at this place, about one 
wide, that separates it from Samos. Trogyllinn 
on the ridge of Mycale, the scene of the vi 
of the Greeks over the Persians. Miletns was 
farther south, twenty-eight miles from Ephesoi 

Fearing to trust himself at EphesuSy lei 
should be detained too long by the affectionate 
portunity of his friends, and unwilling to 
them without some pastoral salutation, he mai 
appointment with the elders of Ephesus to 
him at Miletns, a very ancient city, seventeen 
below Trogyllium, at that time old and decaying 
in ruins. The broad bay, where her shipping 
lay, is now a pestilential morass. Here, witl 
most affectionate counsels and prayers, he bade 
adieu, fiilly impressed with the conviction that 
would see his hce no more. Acts xx. 13-38. 

From Miletus, a straight course of forty 
south, brought the apostle along the coast of 
to Coos, the seat of the fiunous medical school o 
culapius. At the distance of fifty miles south 
he made the celebrated harbour of Rhodes, ft 
for the colossal statue of bronie which had 
astride the entrance, and between whose feet v 
were wont to come into port under full sail 
this time, it was prostrate, having been overt! 
by an earthquake. The city has been reno 
from remotest to latest history, for her oom 
and her ship-building. Acts xxi 1. 

'' No view on the Levant is more celebrated 
that from Rhodes toward the opposite shore of 
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Sttor. The lui ranges of Mount Tannu oome 
p«m in magnifioent forms to the sea; and a long 
ae of sDowy rammits is seen along the Lycian 
mstj while the bine sea between is an nnroffled ex- 
■Me of water under a bine and brilliant Aj"* 
uerora the glad waters of this dark-blue sea, ihe 
posUe's course now laj north-east to Patara — the 
orl of the ancient city of Xanthus, on the coast 
f Lycis, once celebrated for its walls, its theatre, 
ad an oracle of Apollo that almost rivalled that of 
Mphos. Vast and imposing ruins of the theatre 
till remain, and above it a singular pit with a square 
lolumn, which is supposed to have been the secret 
hrine of the oracle, whence proceeded those eoig- 
aatical, lying responses, which were received as the 
roioe of the god. The harbour is now an inland 
■arsh, generating poisonous mahuria, and the shore 
I '' desert of moving sand." 

At Patara the party, for reasons that do not ap- 
pear, took another ship and sailed the same day for 
lyre, 400 miles distant, on the coast of Phoenicia, in 
Syria. Here Paul tarried seven days, during which 
iUBe he ^'brdce bread" with the disciples, who 
lisetionately urged him to desist from going up to 
lirosalem, but finding him unalterably fixed in his 
NDpose, the brethren, with their wives and children, 
ittended him out of the city to the place of embar- 
•tion, where they kneeled down upon the shore and 
nmyed; and then, taking a final and affectionate 
eave of them, Paul and his party set sail down 
ke coast for Ptolemais, the ancient Accho, Akre, or 
Lere, and the disciples returned in sadness to the city. 

Acre is almost thirty miles below Tyre, and eight 
orth of Mount Carmel. This town, the key of 
yria, is more strongly fortified than any other in 
16 country. The appearance of its defences is still 
vrmidable, notwithstanding all the vicissitudes of 
«r which it has survived. It stands on an angular 
KHnontory jutting into the sea. The walls are in 
tany places double ; and those on the land side are 
rotected by strong out-works of mounds with fac- 
igs of stone. 

Age after age Acre has flourished and fallen into 
eoay, with the alternations of peace and war. It 
raa the stronghold of the crusaders ; and was be- 
ieged by Bonaparte. In 1832 it sustained a siege 
f six months against Ibrahim Pacha, during which 
iiirty-five thousand shells were thrown into it. 
Lgain, in 1840, it was bombarded by the English 
eet, and was reduced by the explosion of the pow- 
er magazine, by which two thousand soldiers were 
into eternity without a moment's wtaiing. 
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The manufacture of glass b erroneously said to have 
been discovered here. 

After tarrying here one day with Christiav 
brethren, Paul proceeded by land down the coast by 
Mount Carmel, thirty or thirty-five miles, to Ceoea* 
rea, where he and his party were entertained in the 
house of Philip the evangelist, one of the seven 
deacons, who, twenty-two years before, had ex- 
pounded the Scriptures to the Ethiopian eunuch; 
and whose family now consisted of four daughters, 
** who did prophesy.'' This was Paul's third visit 
to CsDsarea. Compare Acts ix. 80, xviii. 22. Here, 
prophetically admonished of the bonds and imprison- 
ment that awaited him at Jerusalem, his com- 
panions and the disciples of Caosarea earnestly be- 
sought him, with many tears, not to go up to Jeru- 
salem ; to which he firmly replied, ^< What mean ye 
to weep and break my heart ? for I am ready not to 
be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus.'' Perceiving that none of 
these things would move him, his Christian friends 
desisted from further entreaty, saying, with submis- 
sive sadness, '< The will of the Lord be done I" 

Thus ended at Jerusalem the apostle's third mis- 
sionary tour, in the spring of A. D. 58, in which he 
had been occupied fouir years, almost three of which 
he had spent at Ephesus. Acts xxi. ^17. 

With this tour he ended his ministry in the East. 
How extensive the travels, bow vast the results of 
the missionary labours of this great apostle in the 
East! Within a few years he had traversed the 
countries of Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and most of 
the provinces of Asia Minor, Macedonia, Achaia, 
and Corinth, together with the island of Cyprus, 
preaching everywhere the gospel of the grace of 
God, testifying both to Jew and Grentile, repentance 
and faith in Christ, and establishing churches, over 
all of which he had watched with more than pa- 
rental tenderness. 

The next day after his arrival at Jerusalem, Paul, 
with his companions, visited James the brother of 
our Lord, at whose house the presbytera of the 
church were assembled. They listened with great 
interest to his account of the efiiects of the gospel 
among the Gentiles. But James called his atten-^ 
tion to the fact, that a great number of Jews who 
believed on Jesus as the Messiah, and were yet 
lealous and strict observers of the Mosaic law, were 
prejudiced against him; for those Judaizers, who 
everywhere sought to injure Paul's ministry, had 
dreulatcd in Jerusalem the charge against him, 
that, not content with releasing the believing Gen- 
tiles from the observance of the Mosaic law, he had 
required of the Jews who lived among them not 
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to circumcise their children, and not to observe the 

This charge, so brought forward, was certainly 
false ', for Paul combated the outward obsenranoe of 
Judaism only so far as the justification and sanctifi- 
catioQ of men were made to depend upon it. 

As by this accusation the conduct of Paul would 
be presented in a false light, and since he was &r 
from being such an enemy to Judaism as his adver- 
saries wished him to appear, he declared himself to 
be ready, according to the proposal of the assembly, 
to refute that charge by an overt act, by taking part 
in the Jewish rites in a manner which was highly 
esteemed by pious Jews. He joined himself to 
fDur members of the church, who had undertaken a 
Nazarite's vow for seven days. He submitted to 
the same restraints, and intimated to the priests that 
he would be answerable for the expense of the offer- 
ings that were to be presented on the accomplish- 
ment of the purification. But though he might 
have satisfied by this means the minds of the better 
disposed among the Jewish Christians, the inveterate 
sealots among the Jews were not at all conciliated. 
On the contrary, they were only more incensed, that 
the man who, as they said, had everywhere .taught 
the Gkntiles to blaspheme the people of Ood, the 
Law, and the Temple, had ventured to take a part 
in the Jewish rituaL They had seen a Gkntile 
Christian, Trophimus, in company with him, and 
hence the fanatics concluded that he had taken a 
Ckntile with him into the temple and defiled it A 
violent tumult instantly arose, and Paul was rescued 
firom the enraged multitude only by means of the 
Boman tribune, who hastened to the spot with a 
band of soldiers from the Arx Antonia, the quar- 
ters of the Roman garrison, adjacent to the temple 
on the north. The remainiog incidents of this visit 
are detailed in Acts xxiii. 

ANTIPATBI8. 

Antipatris, to which he was conducted by a strong 
escort on his way to Cspsarea, was a town built by 
Herod the Great on the plain of Sharon, some dis- 
tance from the coast, eighteen miles north from 
liydda, twenty-six south by east from Csssarea, and 
about thirty-eight north by west from Jerusalem. 
It is now a Muslim, village, built entirely of mud, 
on a slight circular eminence, without any old ruins, 
or the least relic of antiquity. 

The ruins of an ancient Boman road still conduct 
the curious traveller securely along the route over 
which the apostie was subsequently conducted by a 
Bonum escort from Jerusalem to Antipatris. This 



road was undoubtedly, at that time, the prii 
line of travel and transportation between th* 
and the coast of the Mediterranean. 

The forebodings of the apostle's friends, ai 
anticipation of bonds and imprisonment, were 
realised. His arrest and miraculous deliverana 
the mob and conspirators are detailed from 
xxi. 18 to chap xxiv. 

After lingering two years in confinement at 
rea, he was permitted to proceed on his w 
Rome, to prosecute his appeal before the govei 

VOYAGE TO ROME. A. D. 60 OR 61. 

In going to Rome, the usual way was to ei 
for some port in Asia Minor, and there tak6 pi 
for Italy, because it was not easy to find a shij 
might sail from Csesarea direct for Rome] 
centurion accordingly, who had St. Paul in cl 
in the autumn of 60 or 61 sailed in a ship ti 
port from Adramyttium, a seaport of Mysia, < 
eastern shore of the ^gean Sea, opposite to L 
at that time a flourishing city. Directing 
course northward along the coast, they pass 
Tyre and touched at Sidon, seventy-eight 
from Csssarea ; from Sidon the ship still stc 
the north, because the strong westerly wind 
prevail at this season prevented a more direct 
to the westward. Sailing under Cyprus on th 
and having the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia < 
right, she would be favoured by land-breeaei 
the coast of Asia Minor, as well as by a c 
that sets strongly to the westward along this 
By these means she had a prosperous run to 
in Lycia ; this was an ancient port, of consid 
importance, two or three miles from the coast 
manded by an acropolis, which was ascended 
flight of steps cut out of the solid rock. 

Here the centurion and his prisoner embarl 
board a ship of Alexandria for Italy, but the 
baffling winds from the west now greatly in 
their progress, so that they were '' many day 
fore they came over against the port of Cnid 
the south-west extremity of Asia Minor, in tib 
vince of Caria, at the distance of not mon 
150 miles from Myra. But the wind not so: 
them to stand further on this course, it on 
mained for them to tack and sail south towai 
island of Crete. 

Passing by Salmone, the eastern promoatc 
this island, they were enabled to coast akn 
south shore of Crete to Fair Hav^is, a roih 
which afforded them anchorage, near the unl 
port of Lasea. From this point the/ were ei 
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» ^ nortb-west windsi by reason of a bold tarn of 
beoast to the north. The winter was now near at 
■d, and the season of safe nayigation passed. The 
wmiling wirds and the thick and stormy weather 
mAb the navipition of these seas, in winter, without 
bat or compasSi extremely haiardons. Paul's 
■neBt advice, therefore, was to winter there, but 
' because the harbour was not commodious to winter 
a," his adyice was oyerruled; and, improving a 
jntle south wind that blew, they set sail, hoping 
make Phenice, a harbour on the coast, farther 
test, not well identified, which, according to the 
listorian, opened, '^looked" to the south-west and 
lorth-west. It is .supposed to have been not more 
Iban forty miles from Fair Havens. 

They had, however, but just set sail before they 
■ere struck by a violent north-east wind, euroclydan, 
wkach drove them to seek shelter under the south 
ihore of Clauda, now the island of Claudo, about 
twenty miles south-west by west from Fair Havens, 
where, with great difficulty, they were enabled to 
Idee in and to secure their hoat^ Acts xzvii. 16, a 
fncantioQ which they had omitted at the outset be- 
wise the weather was then mild, and they expected 
lo be at sea but a few hours. Here they under- 
frded the ship; and, fearing lest they should be 
driven into the quicksands of the coast of Africa, 
diey headed into the wind and lay to^ in seamen's 
pbrase, carrying as much sail as might be needful 
lo steady the ship, and let her drift at the mercy of 
fte elements. Yerse 15. Being exceedingly tossed 
vith the tempest, the next day they lightened the 
ddp, and the third day they were obliged to relieve 
it still more by throwing overboard the furniture of 
tiie ship, such as beds, chests, tables, and the like. 

The terrible tempest lying on them many days, 
as they were driven up and down in an unknown 
Ka, while neither sun nor stars appeared, just as the 
whole company are abandoning themselves to utter 
kepair in view of inevitable death, Paul, on the 
foorteenth day, stands up in the midst of them and 
Bncourages them to take some sustenance, assuring 
them that he had been warned by an angel of God 
that they must be shipwrecked on some island, but 
hat Ood, in answer to his prayers, had given him 
ill them that sailed with him. About midnight the 
lame day they found themselves drifting near to some 
xiast ; then, casting anchor, and throwing overboard 
Jieir lading to ease the ship and save her from 
Iriving upon the breakers, they anxiously waited 
for the morning, when they succeeded in running 
he ship aground, where she went to pieces, and the 
whole ship's company, 276 souls, <' some by swim- 



ming, some on boards and broken pieces of the ship, 
escape safe to land.'' 

The place of the shipwreck proved to be a bay op 
the north-east side of Melite, Malta, now known ss 
St. Paul's Bay, an inlet about two miles ats^r and 
one mile broad. The distance from Clauda is 476 
miles, which, according to the computation of nauti- 
cal men, is just about the distance which a ship 
would drift in the time specified ; and her course, 
west by north, is just that which she would make, 
the wind E. N. E. 

The island of Malta lies in the Mediterranean, 
about sixty miles south from Cape Passaro, in Sicily. 
It is sixty miles in circumference, twenty in length, 
and twelve in breadth. Near it, on the west, is a 
smaller island, called Gono, about thirty miles in 
circumference. Malta has no mountains or high 
hills, and makes no figure from the sea. It is natu* 
rally a barren rock, but has been made in parts 
abundantly fertile by the industry and toil of man. 

After lingering here three months during the win- 
ter, A. D. 60-61, and working many miracles, they 
sailed to Syracuse, a large, wealthy, and beautiful city 
on the east coast of Sicily, about eighty miles from 
Malta. It is said to have contained a million of inha- 
bitants, and still has a population of two hundred and 
forty thousand. The cathedral of the city, it is said, 
was a temple of Minerva, twenty-five hundred years 
ago. 

Rhegium, where they next landed, is in the ex* 
treme south of Italy, opposite Messina, on the n(Mrth- 
east point of Sicily. Between these places is the 
strait of the fabulous Scylla and Charybdis. A 
favourable south wind the next day carried them 
through this famous strait to Puteoli, on the Bay 
of Naples, eight miles north-west from the city of 
Naples, and one hundred and eighty north from 
Rhegium. Puteoli, now Pozzu^li, a miserable, de- 
caying town, was at this time the principal port 
south of Rome. It received nearly all the trade of 
Alexandria, and a great part of that of Spun. 
Dating from a remote antiquity — probably from the 
third century of Rome — it rose under the Romac 
republic and empire to a luxury and magnificence 
second only to that of the imperial city. Its mild 
climate, its picturesque situation, its abundant 
fruits, its mineral and salt baths, its marine pro- 
ducts, rendered it the favourite resort of the wealthy 
citizens of Rome, and it probably vied with Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii in the magnificence of luxury 
and the elegance of vice. Here the great men of 
Rome had their villas; here Cicero and Yirgil had 
• their schools; here Caligula and Nero had their 
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palaces ; and of all these the ruinS| in piles of brick, 
welded together with imperishable cement, may yet 
be traced -along the shore where Paul landed alter 
his shipwreck at Malta. The very spot can be iden- 
tified, for at that time there existed a long mole, or 
pier, which broke the force of the waves and afforded 
ressels a safe landing. Here the ship in which 
Paul came must have made fast, and the ruins of 
this pier may yet be seen. The mole on which the 
apostle landed at Puteoli still stretches its ruins into 
the blue waters of the bay. The remains of the 
Italian villas, whose marble porticos he then beheld 
glittering in the sunset — ^his first specimen of Italian 
luxury — still are seen along the shore. The Lu- 
crine lake, filled with oyster-beds for the luxurious 
tables of Rome, the baths of Baite, the Stygian lake 
Avemus, and Sibylline Cumae, famous in classic 
song, were also near. 

From Puteoli to Rome, 150 miles, the journey of 
the apostle was along the Appian Way, on the great 
line of communication with the metropolis, through 
classic ground, consecrated by the genius of Virgil, 
of Horace, and of Cicero. At Formise he passed the 
favourite retreat of the. great orator from the turmoil 
of the political world, where he feU by the hand of 
assassins. 

At Appii Forum, forty miles from Bome, at 
the head of the canal which drained the Pontine 
marshes, the apostle was met by a delegation of 
Christians from Rome ; and at the Three Taverns, 
ten miles farther, he was welcomed by a second 
group of brethren, who (uul come out to accompany 
him to the city. The affsctionate salutations of 
these Christian friends greatly refreshed the wearied 
spirits of the prisoner, so that '< when Paul $aw the 
brethren he thanked God and took courage." 

Appii Forum, the terminus of the canal across 
the Pontine marshes, was a low, sickly place, a 
station for the mules and muleteers who were em- 
ployed on the canal. Horace has given a vivid 
description of this vile place, filled with these canal- 
men, and villanous knaves.* The scene of this holy 
man, the aged apostle, a despised captive in the midst 
of this motley and vulgar crowd, worn down with 
hardships and fatigue, dejected and disgusted with 
their coarse vice and vile speech, suddenly saluted 
by Chrifltian friends, and rising into a transport of 
joy, giving thanks to Qod and taking fresh courage — 
this scene, fit for a painter's pencil dipped in the 
colours of heaven, presents one of the most touching 
passages in the eventful life of the great apostle. 

The report of Festus and Agrippa, confirmed as it 



* Piffertnm dmUi, oanponibui atque malignii. — Sat. I 5. 4. 



must have been by the oentnrioii who had 0(»i*° 
ducted Paul to Bome, appears to have mada a>^ 
favourable impression respeetbg him. He wtt i»<P 
cordingly treated with more indulgence than thi^^^ 
other prisoners. He was allowed to have a privali <n 
dwelling, to enjoy the frree intercourse of his friendly ^ 
and to correspond with those that were absent >!* 
Only a single soldier attended him as guard, ts lin 
whom, according to the militaiy custom of holdiiig i^ 
one under arrest, he was ftstened by a chain on thi i' 
arm. ^ 

Three days after his arrival he began his benero* i 
lent labours, with the Jews first; and continued, for € 
two frill years, while detained as a prisoner, tt !■ 
receive all who came to him, '^ preaching the king- ■ 
dom of God, and teaching those things which don* ■ 
cem the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no ■ 
man forbidding him.'' Acts xxviii. 17, 81. 

During his confinement at Rome, from A. n. 61 
to 63, the apostle continued his labours for the eofr> 
version of men and in the care of the churehea 
In these labours he was as»sted by Luke, his Mi- 
low-traveller and biographer; by Timothy, his ]»- 
loved son in the faith ; and by Tychicus, his former 
companion. 

It is particularly interesting to notice that Mark, 
from whom he had unhappily separated twelve 
years before, is here also the faithful assistant and 
fellow-labourer of Paul. 2 Tim. iv. 11. Cdoss. iv. 10. 

The fruits of Paul's ministry were gathered from 
every condition— fit>m the humblest to the highest — 
from Caesar's household to bondman and slave. One 
of his most interesting converts was a fugitive slave, 
who, escaping from Philemon, Paul's fellow-laboorer 
in the church of the Colossians, had wandered away 
to this common receptacle of vagabonds and adven- 
turers. The return of this Christian slave to his 
master gave occasion for the Epistle to Philemon, 
to commend him to his master's kindness. At the 
same time he also wrote his Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and to the Ephesians. 

During Paul's captivity at Rome, the ehnieh at 
Philippi sent Epaphroditus with contribolions, u 
a token of their fond affection and noble liberality, 
which he had occasion frequently and gratefrdlj 
to acknowledge. The return of this ** brother and 
companion in labour," a. d. 62, was the occasion of 
his writing his Epistle to the Philippians. 

Here Luke's history of the labours of Paul ab- 
ruptly terminates, but he is believed, after his triaJ 
and acquittal, to have again psssed through Mace- 
donia to Philippi and Ephesus; to have ministered 
again for some time to this church, to have visited 
the churches in Asia, Smyrna, Sardis, Hierapoli« 
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Ooloase, and Laodieea, Philem. xzii. ; Philip, ii. 24 ; 
Ihen to haye fulfilled his cheriahed denre §i preach- 
faig the goepel in Spain, where he spent two years, 
from A. B. 64 to 66, and onee more to have returned, 
•■ m hasty visit, to the churches of Asia Minor. 
After leaving Hmothy at Ephesus, he again went 
Ofer to Macedonia, from whence he set sail for 
Crete, where he left Htus to complete his lack of 
^tnrice with these churches. 

From Macedonia, before going to Crete, he wrote 
his First Epistle to Timothy, a. d. 67, to encourage 
and aid him in his struggle with the heretical teach- 
cn at Ephesus. 

From Crete he seems yet again to have visited 
Bphesus, and from that place to have written his 
Epistle to Titus, in the autumn of A. D. 67, and 
from thence to have gone down to Miletus, 2 Tim. 
tv. 20, whence he sailed for Corinth, purposing to 
qpend the winter of a. d. 67-8 at Nicopolis, in Epi- 
raa. Tit. iii. 12. In this summary we have adopted 
the conclusions of Conybeare and Howson, without 
assuming to decide upon the correctness of their 
leasoning. 

NICOPOLIS. 

This " City of Victory" was built by Augustus, 
ts commemorate his victory at the battle of Actium 
100 years before Pftul's visit It stood upon the 
site occupied by his land forces before that battle. 
^ A long lofty wall spans a desolate plain ; to the 
oorUi of it rises, on a distant hill, the shattered §cena 
of a theatre ; and, to the west, the extended though 
brdcen line of an aqueduct connects the distant 
mountains, from which it tends, with the main sub- 
ject of the picture-— the city itself, on a low and 
swampy plain.'' 

Here, on this field of battle and of victory, our 
Christian warrior, more '' august" than imperial 
Caesar, who proudly bore this name, ended his war- 
finre and returned to Bome, not in triumph, to 
secure a corruptible crown, but in bonds, to await an 
incorruptible. He had fought the good fight, and 
his triumph was complete. 

When arrested at Nicopolis by the Roman autho- 
rities, he was forsaken by Demas <' for love of this 
present world," and by Crescens, the one retiring to 
Thessalonica, the other to Galatia; and Titus, we 
may charitably hope for better reasons, withdrew 
up the coast to Dalmatia. 

Luke remained fidthful, and accompanied his 
master through the perils of wintry seas to encoun- 
ter fiercer terrors at Bome as ''a malefiustor." 
2 Tim. ii. 9. Pftul was sought out^ with difficulty 



and danger, and refreshed by Onesiphorus and a few 
faithful friends, among whom was Claudia^ the 
daughter of a British king. 2 Tim. i. 16 ; iv. 21. 

A terrible persecution was now raging under Nero, 
that brutal monster that disgraced the throne of 
Csesar ; and Paul, in calm and certain expectation 
of his death, writes from his cell his final letter to 
Timothy, in the vain hope that he might come to 
him before his martyrdom. 

A hasty form of trial soon ended in the sentence 
of death by decapitation, and the aged apostle, de- 
siring to depart and be with Christ, was led forth, 
from the southern gate, to execution, upon the road ^ 
to Ostia, the port of Home, to suffer like his Lord, 
" without the city." 

How eventful his life! in labours most abun- 
dant, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft ; four times 
scourged with forty stripes save one, thrice beaten 
with rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, a day 
and a night in the deep, in joumeyings oft ; in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his 0¥m 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the country, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among fidse 
brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness, — ^besides the care of all the 
churches that pressed daily upon him. No wonder 
the aged apostle, afier such a pilgrimage, worn 
down with such hardships, such ceaseless toil, such 
exhausting cares, pants for the repose of heaven. 
According to his desire, so it is granted to him. 
Heaven is already let down into his soul. Its tri- 
umph is begun. The crown of glory which is just 
settling on his head, sheds its divine radiance on 
the victor's brow and fires his eye, while he ex- 
claims, ''I am now ready to be offered, and ihe 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fopght a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give unto me." 

The friends of Paul, like the disciples of John, 
'' took up his corpse and laid it in a tomb," one of 
those subterranean labyrinths, at once the sepulchres 
of the dead and the sanctuaries of the living ; which 
in these troublous times sheltered so many of the 
saints of God, and enshrined their sacred dust. 
Eusebius informs us that the name of Paul remained 
in one of these cemeteries even to his day. A lofty 
sepulchral pyramid, by the Ostian road, is still 
standing, unshattered by the waste of so many ages, 
as it stood then calmly overlooking the scene of his 
martyrdom, as if reared to be, in all time, a lone 
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monument of ibis atrooioos crime. An enclosnre near 
is used as the bnrial-place of EngliMh, Protestants. 
Thf< olods that drank the blood of the sainted mar- 
tjr maj now enwrap the body of some Christian 



stranger, whose ransomed spirit, in deep oommunioa 
with that of the great apostle, tastes the foil 
bliss of heayen, where the wicked cease from tnmb* 
ling and the weary are at rest 
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The '< isle that is called Patmoe/' where John 
vras in exile for the word of God and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, is a small island in the .^Igean 
Sea, eighteen or twenty miles south-south-west from 
Samos, and forty or fifty west by south from Miletus. 
It is a rocky, barren island, exceedingly irregular, 
deeply indented by bays and gulfs, which afford 
several good harbours, of which one on the north 
side is chiefly frequented by shipping and occupied 
Dy a few shops and houses. The principal town is 
built on the summit and the steep sloping sides of 
a high hill which overlooks the harbour, the ascent 
of which is by steep, narrow, and difficult streets. 

The hermitage and grotto of St John is halfway 
down the hill on a jutting rock, where, according to 
tradition, John, '' in the spirit, on the Lord's day,'' 
saw the visions of God which completed the mighty 
roll of prophecy, that for a thousand years had been 
unfolding, and closed and sealed up the communica- 
tions of God to man. 

The monastery of St. John, a strong old castle of 
the eleventh century, crowns the top of the moun- 
tain on which the town is built. The terrace of the 
castle presents a fine view of the island, with its 
rugged hills, its silent, sequestered glens, rocky pro- 
montories, and deep retiring bays, piercing on every 
side its rock-bound shores. The entire population 
of this island is 3000 or 4000. 

The following extract is from the diary of the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, American missionary to the Le- 
vant, who visited Patmos in 1881 : — 

''We had earnestly desired to be in the 'isle 

called Patmos on the Lord's day.' With all 

our efforts, however, to expedite the voyage, and 
offers of a reward to our indolent Greek boatmen, it 
was not until near midnight that our little bark 
slowly made her way from the east around its rocky 
promontories and a projecting shoal. The hour and 
oircumstanoes all were fiivourable for deepening the 
impressions one would wbh to cherish on visiting 
40 hallowed a spot. As we drew near the shore the 
extreme stillness of the scene was broken in upon 



by such multitudes of sea-fowl which the gentle 
movements of our vessel disturbed, that we wen 
ready to conclude none but a solitary hermit a| 
most could be a tenant of the place. But when we 
came to anchor in the principal haven, we could diB> 
cem, by the light of the moon, a considerable num- 
ber of the magazines and bakkalia, or storage and 
grocery shops, that abound in the towns, and espe- 
cially at the icalat, or landing-places in the Levant 
Farther distant also were dwelling-houses, and the 
neatly whitewashed chapels, which impart so jncy 
turesque an appearance to many of the Greek islands. 

" When the morning dawned, the monastery of 
St. John was to be seen rising, like a castle, on the 
summit of one of the highest hills, from the midsl 
of a walled town of 400 or 500 houses. Halfwij 
up the mountain were several buildings in a ruinoos 
state, around and covering what the tradition of the 
island affirms to be the very spot where the favoured 
disciple ' was in the spirit,' and in the visions <tf 
earth beheld the glories of heaven. Without either 
crediting or totally rejecting the truth of such tradi- 
tionary testimony, it was sufficient for us thai we 
were doubtless in the same harbour which he en- 
tered, and were looking out upon the same general 
scene on which his eyes rested, when gazing in the 
direction of his persecuted flock, now left without a 
shepherd. 

« Venerable old man ! what a sweet and holy in- 
terest is attached to his history. His youthful days 
had been spent on the banks of the Jordan, and 
around the secluded lake of Gennesaret. There, in 
the humble employment of a fisherman, he continued 
with James, his brother, until at the Saviour's call 
they arose, left all, and followed him to ' become 
fishers of men.' " 



THE SEVEN CnUECHES. 

On the map No. YII. may be noticed three laige 
islands, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, lying off AM 
western coast of Asia Minor, over against the pio- 
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finoes of Lydia and Gari«| at the distanoe of about 

fatj mUefl from each other. Oppoeite these islands 

aieaeen four men emptying into the sea. First in 

order from south to north is the Meander, then the 

Cayster, the Hermus, the Gaicus. Of these the 

Meander and the Hermus are the most considerable, 

being about 200 miles in length. Miletus, already 

mentioned, was at the mouth of the Meander. 

Laodicea is in the interior, on a branch of the 

Meander, less than 100 miles from Miletus. Hiera- 

polis is ten or fifteen miles north-east from Loadicea, 

tnd Colosse fifteen or twenty east by south from it. 

Ephesus is on the Cayster, near thirty miles north of 

Miletus, and Smyrna thirty miles fkrther north, near 

the Hermus. Sardis is fifty miles from Sm3rma, in 

die interior on the Hermus, and Philadelphia thirty 

miles fiirther east, on a southern branch of the Her- 

BUSy and Thyatira about the same distance north 

from Sardis on another branch of the Hermus. 

PtfgamoB again is nxty miles north-north-east from 

Smyrna. 

XPHX8U8. 

Ephesus, the first of the apocalyptic churches, has 
been already noticed. Her ruin is now complete, 
md in her oyerthrow we recognise the fall of the 
irst angel, the extinction of the first candlestick 
of the Revelations. Rev. ii. 1-5. 



SMYRNA. 

Smyr na, the second of these churches, thirty miles 
north of Ephesus, is on a bay or gulf that sets 
inland thirty-fiye or forty miles, which forms a fine 
harbour and safe anchorage for the port of Smyrna. 
By reason of these commercial adTantages, Smyrna 
is still one of the principal cities of Western Asia. 
It has a population of 120,000 or 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and Franks, who 
sustain an extensiye and lucrative foreign commerce. 
The eitywas protected by the acropolis of Mount 
Pagus, which rises by a bold ascent to an imposing 
height, south east from the city, and is surmounted 
by a frowning castle, now considerably dilapidated. 
The harbour is much frequented by foreign shipping, 
British, French, Austrian, Russian, American, both 
merchantmen and ships of war, which are greatly 
annoyed by a violent sea-breeze that rolls in a heavy 
surf through the day. 

Smyrna maintains an active trade with the in- 
terior by means of earavans of camels, which are 
often encamped in great numbers in the suburbs of 
the city. Rev. Mr. Brewer gives the following de- 
scription of such an encampment ^— 
17 



'' To a stranger from the Western World it is a 
great source of entertainment to watch these patient 
and friendly animals, as they obey their master's 
peculiar call to kneel down for the discharge of their 
double burden of merchandise, fhiit, coals, or the 
like. When about to rest for the night, they are 
grouped together in a circle with all their heads 
facing outward. In one of the open squares near the 
barracks may be sometimes seen, at evening, five 
hundred or more. These, with the drivers' tents 
pitched by their side, the kindling of fires, and pre- 
paration of their evening meal, form a truly Oriental 
scene." 

The extract subjoined, from another hand, is a 
pleasing exemplification of the benevolent attention 
with which the Turks provide for the supply of man, 
beast, and bird with water : — 

'' As there is no object of so much consumption 
in life, so precious to a Turk as water, so there is 
none he takes so much care to provide, not only for 
himself, but for all other animals. Before his door 
he always places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the streets ; he excavates stones into shallow 
cups to catch rain for the little birds, and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill trickles, he builds a fountain 
for his fellow-creatures, to arrest and catch the fra- 
grant current, that not a drop of the fiuid should be 
wasted. These small fountains are numerous, and 
inscribed with some sentence from the Koran, incul- 
cating practical charity and benevolence. The be- 
neficent man at whose expense this is done never 
allows his own name to make part of the inscription. 
A Turk has no ostentation in his charity ; his h- 
vourite proverb is, ' Do good, and throw it into the 
teoy and tftheJUh do not see it, Allah will.''' 

Smyrna was the scene of the apostolic labours of 
the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; 
and here he sealed his ministry with his blood. 

'' As he was brought to the tribunal, there was a 
great disturbance on hearing that Polycarp was 
taken. When he came near, the proconsul asked 
him whether he was Polycarp, and urged him to 
deny the faith, saying, 'Reverence thy old age/ 
with many other exhortations of like nature, as their 
custom is, saying, ' Swear by the fortune of Gsesar :' 
'Repent, and say. Away with the atheists.' Then 
Polycarp, looking with severe countenance upon the 
whole company of ungodly Gkntiles who were in the 
lists, stretching forth his hand to them, and groan- 
ing, and looking up to heaven, said, ^ Away with 
the atheists!' But the proconsul oontinmng to 
urge him, and saying, 'Swear, and I will release 
thee, reproach Christ,' Polycarp answered, 'jFbur* 
9core and tix yean have Iterved him^ and he ha(k 
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ket and inquire " What news V The strange doc- 
trines set forth bj Paul soon awakened such curi- 
ositj and contradiction, that the moltitade oondocted 
him to the place of holding the renowned council 
of the Areopagus on Mars' Hill, where he might be 
more distinctly heard by the multitude. 

ST. PAUL ON MARS HILL. 

To form a just impression of the scene, we must 
place ourselves, in imagination, in the agaray public 
square, improperly rendered '^ market-place/* of the 
city, and survey the scene around us. The square 
itself is a large area crowded with temples, altars, 
and statues, with columns and porticoes adorned with 
statuary and painting, the common resort of states- 
men, philosophers, orators, poets, and men of business, 
as well as of crowds of the inquisitive, pleasure- 
loving idlers of Athens. Before and above us on 
the north is Mars Hill, a high, craggy eminence, 
which is ascended by a broad flight of steps cut in 
the solid rock. On the left is the Pnyx, a sloping 
hill, partially levelled into an open area for political 
assemblies, the platform of Athenian orators in their 
public addresses to the men of Athens. On the 
right is the Acropolis, towering high above the scene 
of which it is the glory and the crown. 

Here, standing in the midst of Mars Hill, the 
whole city lies in full* view below ; and beyond the 
walls are the plains of Attica, bounded by the graceful 
sweep of the mountains of Pentelicus and Hymet- 
tus. The sea of Attica is seen in the distance, and 
the ports of the city reposing on the margin of the 
distant bay. The Acropolis rises high above him, 
crowned with the lofty Parthenon, adorned with the 
magnificent propylsoa, and crowded with temples 
and statues, the choicest models of Athenian taste 
and skill. Here, treading almost in the very foot- 
prints of the great Athenian orators, while the hea- 
vens above are almost reverberating still with the thun- 
ders of Demosthenes' eloquence, the great apostle, 
fired with all these classic associations, and guided by 
an inspiration which Demosthenes never knew, de- 
livers before the sages and philosophers of Greece 
that masterly discourse, unrivalled in Christian ora- 
tory, which sets forth the doctrine of the great Ood 
our^ Saviour, in place of the unknown God, whom 
they ignorantly worshipped. 

It is a singular and instructive fiict, that the mi- 
nistry of the apostle appears to have been attended 
with little profit at this seat of Grecian refinement 
and learning ; nor does he appear ever again to have 
visited Athens. The rich, voluptuous, and mer- 
oantile population of Corinth offered him £ur more 



encouragement than the onUxrB, sages, and phUoso- 
phers of her proud rival. 

Such was Paul's anxiety for his new converts in 
Macedonia, that he had consented to remain alone 
at Athens, that Silas might minister to the Be- 
roeans, and Timothy to the Thessalonians. After 
remaining at Athens about two weeks, periiapa, the 
apostle proceeded alone to Corinth, about fifty miles, 
where he continued from one and a half to two 
years. 



CORINTH. 

This metropolis, rivalling Athens in wealth and 
commerce, in luxury and licentiousness, and scarcely 
inferior in the fine arts, was situated on the isthmus 
of the Peloponnesus, 25 or 30 miles west of Athens, 
guarded and defended by a lofty acropolis, which rises 
two thousand feet above the platform of the city. 
The region is now unhealthy, and only a few mise- 
rable hotels still occupy the site of the fiir-fiuned 
city of Corinth. A few excavations, the tombs of 
the ancient dead, and seven Doric columns, sad se* 
pulchral monuments of departed greatness, are all 
that remains of this devoted city, which, for at 
most two years, a. d. 52, 58, became the scene of 
the apostle's labours. Abiding with Aquila and 
his wife Priscilla, because ''he was of the same 
craft, for, by their occupation, they were tent- 
makers," he reasoned both with Jew and Greek. 
Though to the one a stumbling-block, to the other 
foolishness, he faithfully and fearlessly preached 
Christ, and him crucified, in the hoe of great oppom- 
tion and blasphemy. But even in that corrupt city, 
the most hopeless, it would seem, that could have 
been selected, the Lord had '' much people," and 
many of the Corinthians, both Jews and Greeks, 
believed and were baptized. During his residence 
at Corinth, the apostle wrote the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, and planted other churches in Achaia. 
2 Cor. i. 1. 

Genchrea, on the eastern cdde of the isthmus, at 
the head of the Saronic Gulf, a bay in the .Algea]) 
Sea, was about nine miles distant from Corinth 
From this place Paul set sail for Csssarea, on his 
way to Jerusalem. He landed for a short time at 
Ephesus, in company with Aquila and Priscilla; but 
hastened on his way to keep the Passover, or Pente- 
cost, at Jerusalem, leaving to the church at Ephesus 
the promises of a speedy return. After a short 
visit, for the fourth time, to Jerusalem since his 
conversion, Paul returned to Antioch, apparently in 
the spring or summer of a. d. 54. After an absence of 
about three years, during which time he must have 
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taTeUed by aea and kad not leas tban two thonsand 
Ife hundred or three thousand miles, and enooun- 
lered innumerable perils, hardships, and triab, in 
planting many churches. 

At this centre of Oentile Christianity, the har- 
Booy and fellowship of the brethren was sadly 
marred by the prejudice of Judaixing teachers from 
Jenualem, who had the address to lead away Peter, 
the first apostle of the Gkntiles, together with Bar- 
nabas, the companion of Paul in his first missionary 
tour to these very (Jentile nations. Oomp. Oal. ii. 
11 aq. ; Acts xv. 85. These dissensions gave rise 
to a party of false brethren in all the churches, who 
&iled not to oppose and persecute the apostle in all 
his subsequent labours. 

THIRD MI88IONART TOUR. A. D. 54-58. 

After a short time wasted at Antioch in these 
mihappy altercations, Paul resumes his missionary 
labours with Timothy, having left Silas apparently 
it Jerusalem. Pursuing the general course of his 
httt tour through Cilicia, Lycaonia, Gkdatia, and 
Pkrygia, doubtless visiting these churches, he came 
to Ephesus. This route would lead him again to his 
own early home in Cilicia, and Timothy to the 
loenea of his childhood in Lycaonia. 

EPHESUS. 

This city now became, for near three years, from 
A. D. 54 to 57, the scene of the apostle's labours 
ind the centre of his missionary operations, during 
which time he wrote his Epistle to the Galatians 
ind the first to the Corinthians, and probably that 
to Htus and the first to Timothy. Aquila, Pris- 
dUa, Apollos, Tychicus, Timothy, and others, were 
ilso Christian teachers of these privileged Christians 
It Ephesus. After the martyrdom of Paul, Ephesus 
engaged for some time the pastoral care of John, 
the venerable and sole survivor of the discipleis of 
Christ, who, in his exile in Patmos, addressed to 
this church the warning of the Spirit, in connection 
vith others of the seven churches of Asia. At 
Ephesus he is also supposed to have written both 
bis Oospel and his Epistles. 

The city was situated in Ionia, on the western 
coast of Asia Minor, upon the south bank of the 
Cayster, thirty miles south from the city of Smyrna. 
It was a very ancient centre of commerce and a city 
of great wealth, wholly given up to idolatry. The 
^preat goddess Diana was its tutelary divinity. Her 
temple, four hundred and twenty-five feet in length 
and two hundred and twenty in width, was adorned 
16 



with a colonnade of one hundred and twenty-seven 
columns of Parian marble, sixty feet in height. The 
several columns of this colonnade were each the 
gift of as many monarchs. This was burned the 
same night that Alexander the Great was bom, Oct 
13-14, B. c. 356, by Herostratus, who could think of 
no means so e£fectual to give him an immortal fame 
among men. By this sacrilegious act he gained for 
all time the distinction of an immortal infamy. The 
temple was rebuilt with equal magnificence, and be- 
came one of the seven wonders of the world. The 
worship of Diana was connected with magic arts 
and oriental superstitions respecting the efficacy of 
charms and amulets. These Paul confironted by 
miracles closely allied to these amulets, healing dis- 
eases by handkerchiefs laid upon them, so that the 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 

The city was built upon heights overlooking the 
harbour and the surrounding plains, to which it grsr 
dually extended. The harbour itself is now a pesti- 
lential morass, and the city is in utter ruins, but some 
traces of its ancient magnificence remain. The theatre 
where the maddened multitude assembled on the 
occasion of the uproar caused by Demetrius the 
craftsman. Acts xix. 21-41, still remains in ruins 
sufficiently distinct to indicate its ancient magnifi- 
cence and vast extent It was built on the slope of 
a lofty hill, and could afford convenient seats for thirty 
thousand persons. What a scene of confused and 
fiuiatical uproar, '' when the whole multitude, with 
one accord, rushed into the theatre, and all about the 
space of two hours cried out^ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians !" 

During his residence at Ephesus, Paul appears to 
have made a visit to the church at Corinth to cor- 
rect the licentiousness into which the converts there 
had fjBdlen in conformity with the custom of the city. 
This journey is not recorded, and probably occupied 
but a short time. Having now preached not at Ephe- 
sus alone, but almost throughout all Asia, he next 
visited the churches of Macedonia, a. d. 57 or 58. 

Proceeding northward along the coast, apparently 
by sea, to Troas, one hundred and fifty miles, Paul 
tarried, week after week, in anxious expectation of 
the return of Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth 
with the epistle to that church. Sailing from Troas, 
he landed at Neapolis ; and probably proceeded to 
Philippi to refresh his troubled spirits, in commu- 
nion with this affectionate, faithful church. Here 
he had the happiness to welcome Titus on his return 
from Corinth, and to learn that his letter to this de- 
generate church had been well received and attended 
with the desired effect. 

From Macedonia he wrote his second Epistle to 
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the Giiriii' bians, and soon after proceeded from Ma- 
cedonia tc visit them the third time. 2 Cor. xii. 13 ; 
zui. 1. 

After visiting the churches of Philippi, Thessalo- 
nica, and Berosa, he appears to have penetrated into 
the interior as far as Illyricom on the west of Mace- 
donia. Rom. XV. 19. From Illyricam, he proceeded 
to Corinth, where he tarried some three months, dar- 
ing which time he wrote his Epistle to the Oalatians, 
to recover them, if possihle, from the apathy and 
apostasy into which they had suddenly and surpris- 
ingly fallen. 

While at Corinth, where he tarried three months, 
the apostle also wrote to the church at Rome by the 
hands of Phebe, a deaconess of the church at Cen- 
chrea, a widow of consideration and wealth, about to 
sail to Rome on private business. 

From Corinth, he purposed to sail, on his return, 
io Jerusalem ; but, in consequence of a conspiracy 
of the Jews against his life, he returned up the 
coast, through Beroea and Thessalonica, to Philippi, 
irom whence he set sail for Troas. 

RETUBNINQ YOTAaS, ▲. D. 58. 6PBINO. 

After administering the Lord's supper at Troas, 
which he now visited for the third time, and restor- 
ing to life a young man who had been killed by fall- 
ing from an upper stcnry in his sleep during the 
preaching of Paul, Acts xz. 7-12, the apostle pro- 
oeeded on foot to Assos, opposite the island of Les- 
bos, about twenty miles south from Troas, where 
he was joined by his party, who came by sea to this 
port, now a miserable village built high upon the 
rocks. He sent the ship around Cape Lectum to 
' Assos — '' for thus 'had he arranged, intending him- 
self to go afoot.'' He hastened, therefore, through 
the southern gate, past the hot springs, and through 
the oak woods — ^then in full foliage — ^which cover 
all that shore with greenness and shade, and across 
the wild watercourses on the western side of Ida. 
Such is the scenery which now surrounds the travel- 
ler on his way from Troas to Assos. The great dif- 
ference then was, that there was a good Roman 
road, which made St. Paul's solitary journey both 
more safe and more rapid than it could have been 
now. We have seldom had occasion to think of the 
apostle in the hours of his solitude. But such hours 
.must have been sought and cherished by one whose 
whole strength was drawn from communion with 
Qod, and especially at a time when, as on this pre- 
sent journey, he was deeply conscious of his weak- 
ness, and filled with foreboding fears. There may 
have been other reasons, why he travelled from 



Troas to Assos on foot; but the desire for solitoAl:!! 
was doubtless one reason among others. The dif^ ti 
comfort of a crowded ship is un&vonrable for devo^ .1 
tion ; and prayer and meditation are necessary Cor i 
maintaining the religious life even of an apostk.. i\ 
That Saviour, to whose service he was devoted, hal i 
often prayed in solitude on the mountain, and croMsl ii 
the brook Kidron to kneel under the olives of CMl* d 
semane. And strength and peace were surely son|^ , 1 
and obtained by the apostle firom the Redeemer, ir . 11 
he pursued biv lonely road, on Monday morning, m i 
the verdure and fragrance of spring, among tht 1 
oak woods and the streams of Mount Ida. 

Mitylene, where the ship's company appear to ^ 
have landed for the night, was on the east side oC ,1 
Lesbos, about thirty miles from Assos. 

From Mitylene they sailed a distance of forty or 1 
fifty miles by Chios, the modem Scio, ever memora* ] 
ble for the atrocious butchery of the inhabitants by ; 
the Turks in 1822, and thence, an equal distanoi^ ; 
unto Samoa, an island lying near the coast of lonii^ 
below Ephesus. 

Trogyllium was on a promontory of the mainlsni 
across the narrow strait at this place, about one mlk 
wide, that separates it ^m Samos. Trogyllium wai 
on the ridge of Mycale, the scene of the vkstoij 
of the Greeks over the Persians. Miletus was Blin 
farther south, twenty-eight miles from Ephesns. 

Fearing to trust himself at Ephesns, lest ha 
should be detained too long by the affoctionate iiB- 
portunity of his friends, and unwilling to leava 
them without some pastoral salutation, he made ai 
appointment with the elders of Ephesns to meet 
him at Miletus, a very ancient dty, seventeen miki 
below Trogyllium, at that time old and decaying, now 
in ruins. The broad bay, where her shipping ones 
lay, is now a pestilential morass. Here, with the 
most affectionate counsels and prayers, he bade them 
adieu, fully impressed with the conviction thai they 
would see his face no more.. Acts xx. 13-38. 

From Miletus, a straight course of forty miles 
south, brought the apostle along the coast of Carta 
to Coos, the seat of the fiunons medical school of E»- 
culapius. At the distance of fifty miles south-ess^ 
he made the celebrated harbour of Rhodes, famooi 
for the colossal statue of bronse which had stood 
astride the entrance, and between whose feet vessds 
were wont to come into port under full saiL At 
this time, it was prostrate, having been overthrown 
by an earthquake. The city has been renowned, 
from remotest to latest history, for her oommeroe 
and her ship-building. Acts xxi 1. 

" No view on the Levant is more celebrated thts 
that from Rhodes toward the opposite ahore of Asb 
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The but imnges of Hoont Taums oome 

in magiiioeiit formfl to the sea; and a long 

of snowy Bommits is seen along the Ljcian 

while the bine sea between is an unniffled ez- 

of water nnder a blue and brilliant Aj"* 

the gUd waters of this dark-blue sea, the 

ifovtle'a coarse now lay north-east to Patara — ^the 

pert of the ancient city of Xanthus, on the coast 

if Lycia, once celebrated for its walls, its theatre, 

9ad an oimcle of Apollo that almost rivalled that of 

S^lphoB. Vast and imposing rains of the theatre 

slOl remain, and above it a singular pit with a square 

column, which is supposed to have been the secret 

shrine of the oracle, whence proceeded those enig- 

■atical, lying responses, which were received as the 

voice of the god. The harbour is now an inland 

■arah, generating pdsonous malaria, and the shore 

a ** desert of moving sand." 

At Patara the party, for reasons that do not ap- 
fear, took another ship and sailed the same day for 
Tfie, 400 miles distant, on the coast of Phoenicia, in 
Syria. Here Paul tarried seven days, during which 
tine he ^'bndce bread" with the disciples, who 
lieetionately urged him to desist ^m going up to 
Jwusa lem, but finding him unalterably fixed in his 
fnpoee, the brethren, with their wives and children, 
sttended him out of the city to the place of embar- 
Mtion, where they kneeled down upon the shore and 
fmyed; and then, taking a final and affectionate 
leave of them, Paul and his party set sail down 
the coast for Ptolemius, the ancient Accho, Akre, or 
Aere, and the disciples returned in sadness to the city. 

Acre is almost thirty miles below Tyre, and eight 
north of Mount Carmel. This town, the key of 
Syria, is more strongly fortified than any other in 
the country. The appearance of its defences is still 
fannidable, notwithstanding all the vicissitudes of 
war which it has survived. It stands on an angular 
pitmiontory jutting into the sea. The walls are in 
aany places double ; and those on the land side are 
protected by strong out-works of mounds with fac- 
ings of stone. 

Age after age Acre has flourished and fallen into 
decay, with the alternations of peace and war. It 
was the stronghold of the crusaders ; and was be- 
sieged by Bonaparte. In 1832 it sustained a siege 
of MX months against Ibrahim Pacha, during which 
thirty-five thousand shells were thrown into it. 
Again, in 1840, it was bombarded by the English 
leet, and was reduced by the explosion of the pow- 
der magaaine, by which two thousand soldiers were 
hurried into eternity without a moment's wAming. 

* Ooigrbeart aad Howmb'i Life of St PmiL 






The manoflM^uro of glass is erroneously said to haw 
been discovered here. 

After tarrying here one day with ChristiaF 
brethren, Piml proceeded by land down the coast by 
Mount Carmel, thirty or thirty-five miles, to Ca)sa- 
rea, where he and his party were entertained in the 
house of Philip the evangelist, one of the seven 
deacons, who, twenty-two years before, had ex- 
pounded the Scriptures to the Ethiopian eunuch; 
and whose family now consisted of four daughters, 
" who did prophesy." This was Paul's third visit 
to CsBsarea. Compare Acts ix. SO, xviii. 22. Here, 
prophetically admonished of the bonds and imprison- 
ment that awaited him at Jerusalem, bis com- 
panions and the disciples of Cassarea earnestly be* 
sought him, with many tears, not to go up to Jero^ 
salem ; to which he firmly replied, '' What mean ye 
to weep and break my heart f for I am ready not to 
be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus." Perceiving that none of 
these things would move him, his Christian friends 
desisted from further entreaty, saying, with submis- 
sive sadness, '< The will of the Lord be done I" 

Thus ended at Jerusalem the apostle's third mis* 
sionary tour, in the spring of A. D. 58, in which he 
had been occupied fouir years, almost three of which 
he had spent at Ephesus. Acts xxi. 2-17. 

With this tour he ended his ministry in the East. 
How extensive the travels, how vast the results of 
the missionary labours of this great apostle in the 
East! Within a few years he had traversed the 
countries of Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and most of 
the provinces of Asia Minor, Macedonia, Achaia, 
and Corinth, together with the island of Cyprus, 
preaching everywhere the gospel of the grace of 
(jod, testifying both to Jew and Grentile, repentance 
and faith in Christ, and establishing churches, over 
all of which he had watched with more than pa- 
rental tenderness. 

The next day after his arrival at Jerusalem, Paul, 
with his companions, visited James the brother of 
our Lord, at whose house the presbytera of the 
church were assembled. They listened with great 
interest to his account of the effects of the gospel 
among the Gentiles. But James called his atten-^ 
tion to the fact, that a great number of Jews who 
believed on Jesus as the Messiah, and were yet 
zealous and strict observers of the Mosaic law, were 
prejudiced against him ; for those Judaizers, who 
everywhere sought to injure Paul's ministry, had 
circulated in Jerusalem the charge against him, 
that, not content with releasing the believing Qen- 
tiles from the observance of the Mosaic law, he had 
required of the Jews who lived among them noc 
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to oircomcise their children, and not to observe the 
law. 

This charge, so brought forward, was certainly 
false ; for Paul combated the outward observance of 
Judaism only so far as the justification and sanctifi- 
cation of men were made to depend upon it. 

As by this accusation the conduct of Paul would 
be presented in a false light, and since he was &r 
from being such an enemy to Judaism as his adver- 
saries wished him to appear, he declared himself to 
be ready, according to the proposal of the assembly, 
to refute that charge by an overt act, by taking part 
in the Jewish rites in a manner which was highly 
esteemed by pious Jews. He joined himself to 
four members of the church, who had undertaken a 
Nazarite's vow for seven days. He submitted to 
the same restraints, and intimated to the priests that 
he would be answerable for the expense of the o£fer- 
ings that were to be presented on the accomplish- 
ment of the purification. But though he might 
have satisfied by this means the minds of the better 
disposed among the Jewish Christians, the inveterate 
sealots among the Jews were not at all conciliated. 
On the contrary, they were only more incensed, that 
the man who, as they said, had everywhere .taught 
the Gentiles to blaspheme the people of God, the 
Law, and the Temple, had ventured to take a part 
in the Jewish rituaL They had seen a Gentile 
Christian, Trophimus, in company with him, and 
hence the fanatics concluded that he had taken a 
Gentile with him into the temple and defiled it. A 
violent tumult instantly arose, and Paul was rescued 
firom the enraged mulUtude only by means of the 
Roman tribune, who hastened to the spot with a 
band of soldiers from the Arx Anlonia, the quar- 
ters of the Roman garrison, adjacent to the temple 
on the north. The remainiog incidents of this visit 
are detailed in Acts xxiii. 

▲NTIPATBI8. 

Antipatris, to which he was conducted by a strong 
escort on his way to Cspsarea, was a town built by 
Herod the Great on the plain of Sharon, some dis- 
tance from the coast, eighteen miles north from 
Lydda, twenty-six south by east firom Caosarea, and 
about thirty-eight north by west from Jerusalem. 
It is now a Muslim, village, built entirely of mud, 
on a slight circular eminence, without any old ruins, 
or the least relic of antiquity. 

The ruins of an ancient Roman road still conduct 
the curious traveller securely along the route over 
which the apostle was subsequently conducted by a 
Roman escort from Jerusalem to Antipatris. This 



road was undoubtedly, at that time, the principi|f 
line of travel and transportation between the cif|ii 
and the coast of the Mediterranean. ' < 

The forebodings of the apostle's friends, and hji i 
anticipation of bonds and imprisonment, were mm > 
realized. His arrest and miraculous deliverance hm ■ 
the mob and conspirators are detailed from Aflli< 
xxi. 18 to chap xxiv. i 

After lingering two years in confinement at Cmi^ i 
rea, he was permitted to proceed on his way U 
Rome, to prosecute his appeal before the governor 
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VOTAGB TO ROME. ▲. B. 60 OR 61. 

In going to Rome, the usual way was to cmbadE* 
for some port in Asia Minor, and there tak6 passsgs 
for Italy, because it was not easy to find a ship thii 
might sail from Cassarea direct for Rome; Al 
centurion accordingly, who had St. Paul in chaiga^ 
in the autumn of 60 or 61 sailed in a ship then k 
port from Adramyttium, a seaport of Mysia, on th 
eastern shore of the ^gean Sea, opposite to Lesbo^ 
at that time a flourishing city. Directing thdr 
course n(»lhward along the coast, they passed \f 
Tyre and touched at Sidon, seventy-ei^t miks 
from Csdsarea ; from Sidon the ship still stood l| 
the north, because the strong westerly winds tlMt 
prevail at thb season prevented a more direct comai 
to the westward. Sailing under Cyprus on the ki^ 
and having the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia on the 
right, she would be favoured by land-breeaeB froa 
the coast of Asia Minor, as well as by a correal 
that sets strongly to the westward along this ooast 
By these means she had a prosperous ran to Myrii 
in Lycia ; this was an ancient port, of considerabls 
importance, two or three miles frt>m the coast, cran- 
manded by an acropolis, which was ascended by a 
flight of steps cut out of the solid rock. 

Here the centurion and his prisoner embarked ob 
board a ship of Alexandria for Italy, but the same 
baffling winds from the west now greatly impeded 
their progress, so that they were '' many days'' ba> 
fore they came over against the port of Cnidoa, on 
the south-west extremity of Asia Mincn*, in the pro- 
vince of Caria, at the distance of not more thai 
150 miles frt>m Myra. But the wind not sufieriog 
them to stand further on this course, it only r^ 
mained for them to tack and sail south toward dM 
island of Crete. 

Passing by Salmone, the eastern promontoiy of 
this island, they were enabled to coast along the 
south shore* of Crete to Fair Havens, a roadstead 
which afforded them anchorage, near the nnknowa 
port of Lasea. From this point the/ were exposed 
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ii the nortli-west winds, by reaaon of a bold tarn of 
beoast to the north. The winter was now near at 
■ad, and the season of safe navigation passed. The 
■erailing wirds and the thick and stormy weather 
the nayi station of these seas, in winter, without 
or compass, extremely hasaidons. Paul's 
advice, therefore, was to winter there, bat 
'hecanae the harbour was not commodious to winter 
m/* his advice was overruled; and, improving a 
gntk south wind that blew, they set sail, hoping 
to make Phenice, a harbour on the coast, farther 
vest, not well identified, which, according to the 
bistorian, opened, ** looked" to the south-west and 
north-west. It is iSupposed to have been not more 
than forty miles from Fair Havens. 

They had, however, but just set sail before they 
struck by a violent north-east wind, eurocfydon, 
drove them to seek shelter under the south 
Aore of Clauda, now the island of Claudo, about 
Iventy miles south-west by west from Fair Havens, 
where, with great difficulty, they were enabled to 
lika in and to secure their boat. Acts xzvii. 16, a 
pncantion which they had omitted at the outset be- 
onse the weather was then mild, and they expected 
to be at sea but a few hours. Here they under- 
girded the ship; and, fearing lest they should be 
driven into the quicksands of the coast of Africa, 
they headed into the wind and lay to, in seamen's 
pbnue, carrying as much sail as might be needful 
to steady the ship, and let her drift at the mercy of 
fSke elements. Verse 15. Being exceedingly tossed 
with the tempest, the next day they lightened the 
ddp, and the third day they were obliged to relieve 
it still more by throwing overboard the furniture of 
tlie ship, such as beds, chests, tables, and the like. 

The terrible tempest lying on them many days, 
IS they were driven up and down in an unknown 
lea, while neither sun nor stars appeared, just as the 
whole company are abandoning themselves to utter 
despair in view of inevitable death, Paul, on the 
fborteenth day, stands up in the midst of them and 
encourages them to take some sustenance, assuring 
them that he had been warned by an angel of Ood 
that they must be shipwrecked on some island, but 
that God, in answer to his prayers, had given him 
all them that sailed with him. About midnight the 
same day they found themselves drifting near to some 
coast ; then, casting anchor, and throwing overboard 
their lading to ease the ship and save her from 
driving upon the breakers, they anxiously waited 
for the morning, when they succeeded in running 
the ship aground, where she went to pieces, and the 
whole ship's company, 276 souls, <' some by swim- 



ming, some on boards and broken pieces of the ship, 
escape safe to land." 

The place of the shipwreck proved to be a bay op 
the north-east side of Melite, Malta, now known ai* 
St. Paul's Bay, an inlet about two miles ats^r and 
one mile broad. The distance from Clauda is 476 
miles, which, according to the computation of nauti- 
cal men, is just about the distance which a ship 
would drift in the time specified ; and her course, 
west by north, is just that which she would make, 
the wind £. N. E. 

The island of Malta lies in the Mediterranean, 
about sixty miles south from Cape Passaro, in Sicily. 
It is sixty miles in circumference, twenty in length, 
and twelve in breadth. Near it, on the west, is a 
smaller island, called Gk>zso, about thirty miles in 
circumference. Malta has no mountains or high 
hills, and makes no figure from the sea. It is natu- 
rally a barren rock, but has been made in parts 
abundantly fertile by the industry and toil of man. 

After lingering here three months during the win- 
ter, A. D. 60-61, and working many miracles, they 
sailed to Syracuse, a large, wealthy, and beautiful city 
on the east coast of Sicily, about eighty miles from 
Malta. It is said to have contained a million of inha- 
bitants, and still has a population of two hundred and 
forty thousand. The cathedral of the city, it is said, 
was a temple of Minerva, twenty-five hundred years 
ago. 

Rhegium, where they next landed, is in the ez« 
treme south of Italy, oppoate Messina, on the north- 
east point of Sicily. Between these places is the 
strait of the fabulous Scylla and Charybdis. A 
fiivourable south wind the next day carried them 
through thb famous strait to Puteoli, on the Bay 
of Naples, eight miles north-west from the city of 
Naples, and one hundred and eighty north from 
Rhegium. Puteoli, now Pozzu^li, a miserable, de- 
caying town, was at this time the principal port 
south of Rome. It received nearly all the trade of 
Alexandria, and a great part of that of Spain. 
Dating from a remote antiquity — ^probably from the 
third century of Rome — it rose under the Romac 
republic and empire to a luxury and magnificence 
second only to that of the imperial city. Its mild 
climate, its picturesque situation, its abundant 
fruits, its mineral and salt baths, its marine pro- 
ducts, rendered it the favourite resort of the wealthy 
citieens of Rome, and it probably vied with Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii in the magnificence of luxury 
and the elegance of vice. Here the great men of 
Rome had their villas; here Cicero and Virgil had 
I their schools; here Caligula and Nero had their 
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palaces ; and of all these the ruins, in piles of brick, 
welded together with imperishable cement, may yet 
be traced -along the shore where Paul landed after 
his shipwreck at Malta. The yery spot can be iden- 
tified, for at that time there existed a long mole, or 
pier, which broke the force of the waves and afforded 
vessels a safe landing. Here the ship in which 
Paul came must have made fast, and the ruins of 
this i>ier may yet be seen. The mole on which the 
apostle landed at Puteoli still stretches its ruins into 
the blue waters of the bay. The remains of the 
Italian villas, whose marble porticos he then beheld 
glittering in the sunset — ^his first specimen of Italian 
luxury — still are seen along the shore. The Lu- 
crine lake, filled with oyster-beds for the luxurious 
tables of Home, the baths of BaisD, the Stygian lake 
Avemus, and Sibylline Cumae, famous in classic 
song, were also near. 

From Puteoli to Rome, 150 miles, the journey of 
the apostle was along the Appian Way, on the great 
line of communication with the metropolis, through 
classic ground, consecrated by the genius of Virgil, 
of Horace, and of Cicero. At FormisB he passed the 
favourite retreat of the. great orator from the turmoil 
of the political world, where he fell by the hand of 
assassins. 

At Appii Forum, forty miles from Rome, at 
the head of the canal which drained the Pontine 
marshes, the apostle was met by a delegation of 
Christians from Rome ; and at the Three Taverns, 
ten miles farther, he was welcomed by a second 
group of brethren, who b^d come out to accompany 
him to the city. The afiectionate salutations of 
these Christian friends greatly refreshed the wearied 
spirits of the prisoner, so that << when Paul $av> the 
brethren he thanked God and took courage.** 

Appii Forum, the terminus of the canal across 
the Pontine marshes, was a low, sickly place, a 
station for the mules and muleteers who were em- 
ployed on the canal. Horace has given a vivid 
description of this vile place, filled with these canal- 
men, and villanous knaves.* The scene of this holy 
man, the aged apostle, a despised captive in the midst 
of this motley and vulgar crowd, worn down with 
hardships and fatigue, dejected and disgusted with 
their coarse vice and vile speech, suddenly saluted 
by Christian friends, and rising into a transport of 
joy, giving thanks to God and taking fresh courage — 
this scene, fit for a painter's pencil dipped in the 
colours of heaven, presents one of the most touching 
passages in the eventful life of the great apostle. 

The report of Festus and Agrippa, con&med as it 

• Differtam tuuitia, eaaponibu atqne malignif. — Sat, i. 5. 4. 



must have been by the centurion who had wt*^^ 
ducted Paul to Rome, appears to have made %^ 
fietvourable impression respecting him. He wA^a^>E 
cordingly treated with more indolgence than tb^'- 
other prisoners. He was allowed to have a private i^ 
dwelling, to enjoy the free intercourse of his friendip <> 
and to correspond with those that were abeeni ^ 
Only a single soldier attended him as guard, to i^ 
whom, according to the military eostom of holding e* 
one undeir arrest, he was ftstened by a chun on tht i 
arm. - 

Three days after his arrival he began his benevo- a 
lent labours, with the Jews first; and continued, fon c 
two full years, while detained as a prisoner, to i 
receive all who came to him, '^ preaching the kmg* i 
dom of Ood, and teaching those things which em- ::■ 
cem the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no ~ 
man forbidding him.'' Acts xxviii. 17, 81. 

During his confinement at Rome, firom A. ]>. 61 
to 63, the apostle continued his labours for the eon- 
version of men and in the care of the churehea 
In these labours he was assisted by Luke, his M- 
low-traveller and biographer; by Hmothy, his b^ 
loved son in the faith ; and by Tychicus, his former 
companion. 

It is parUcularly interesting to notice that Mark, 
from whom he had unhappily separated twelve 
years before, is here also the faithful assistant and 
fellow-labourer of Paul. 2 Tim. iv. 11. Cdoes. iv. 10. 

The fruits of Paul's ministry were gathered fron 
every condition — ^from the humblest to the highest — 
from Caesar's household to bondman and slave. One 
of his most interesting converts was a fugitive slave, 
who, escaping from Philemon, Paul's fellow-labourer 
in the church of the Colossians, had wandered away 
to this common receptacle of vagabonds and adven- 
turers. The return of this Christian slave to his 
master gave occasion for the Epistle to Phi]em<m, 
to commend him to his master's kindness. At the 
same time he also wrote his Epistles to the Golos* 
sians and to the Ephesians. 

During Paul's captivity at Rome, the church at 
Philippi sent Epaphroditus with contributions, u 
a token of their fond affection and noble liberality, 
which he bad occasion frequently and gratefully 
to acknowledge. The return of this " brother and 
companion in labour," A. D. 62, was the occaatm of 
his writing his Epistle to the Philippians. 

Here Luke's history of the labours of Paul ab- 
ruptly terminates, but he is believed, after his trial 
and acquittal, to have again passed through Maee- 
donia to Philippi and Ephesus; to have ministered 
again for some time to this church, to have visited 
the churches in Asia, Smyrna, Sardis, Hierapolif 
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OokMse, and LftodioeSi Pkilem. xxii. ; Philip, ii. 24 ; 
then to haye fulfilled his cherished desire ttf preach- 
ing the gospel in Spain, where he spent two years, 
firom A. B. 64 to 66, and once more to have returned, 
OB a hasty visit, to the churches of Asia Minor. 
After leaving Timothy at Ephesus, he again went 
avier to Macedonia, from whence he set sail for 
Crete, where he left Titus to complete his lack of 
service with these churches. 

From Macedonia, before going to Crete, he wrote 
hia First Epistle to Timothy, A. d. 67, to encourage 
and aid him in his struggle with the heretical teach- 
cn at Ephesus. 

From Crete he seems yet again to have visited 
Ephesus, and from that place to have written his 
Epistle to l^tus, in the autumn of A. D. 67, and 
from thence to have gone down to Miletus, 2 Tim. 
iv. 20, whence he sailed for Corinth, purposing to 
spend the winter of A. D. 67-8 at Nicopolis, in Epi- 
nia. Tit. iii. 12. In this summary we have adopted 
the conclusions of Conybeare and Howson, without 
issuming to decide upon the correctness of their 
Tsasoning. 

NICOPOLIS. 

This " City of Victory" was built by Augustus, 
to commemorate his victory at the battle of Actium 
100 years before Paul's visit It stood upon the 
site occupied by his land forces before that battle. 
^ A long lofty wall spans a desolate plain ; to the 
north of it rises, on a distant hill, the shattered $cena 
of a theatre ; and, to the west, the extended though 
broken line of an aqueduct connects the distant 
mountains, from which it tends, with the main sub- 
ject of the picture — ^the city itself, on a low and 
swampy plain." 

Here, on this field of battle and of victory, our 
Christian warrior, more ''august" than imperial 
Caesar, who proudly bore this name, ended his war- 
fiure and returned to Rome, not in triumph, to 
secure a corruptible crown, but in bonds, to await an 
incorruptible. He had fought the good fight, and 
his triumph was complete. 

When arrested at Nicopolis by the Roman autho- 
rities, he was forsaken by Demas *' for love of this 
present world," and by Crescens, the one retiring to 
Thessalonica, the other to Oalatia; and Titus, we 
may charitably hope for better reasons, withdrew 
up the coast to Dalmatia. 

Luke remained fedthful, and accompanied his 
master through the perils of wintry seas to encoun- 
ter fiercer terrors at Rome as ''a malefiustor." 
2 Tim. ii. 9. Paul was sought out, with difficulty 



and danger, and refreshed by Onesiphorus and a few 
faithful friends, among whom was Claudia, the 
daughter of a British king. 2 Tim. i. 16 ; iv. 21. 

A terrible persecution was now raging under Nero, 
that brutal monster that disgraced the throne of 
Csdsar ; and Paul, in calm and certain expectation 
of his death, writes from his cell his final letter to 
Timothy, in the vain hope that he might come to 
him before his martyrdom. 

A hasty form of trial soon ended in the sentence 
of death by decapitation, and the aged apostle, de- 
siring to depart and be with Christ, was led forth, 
from the southern gate, to execution, upon the road ^ 
to Ostia, the port of Rome, to suffer like his Lord, 
" without the city." 

How eventful his life I in labours most abun- 
dant, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft ; four times 
scourged with forty stripes save one, thrice beaten 
with rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, a day 
and a night in the deep, in joumeyings oft ; in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the country, in perib in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness, — ^besides the care of all the 
churches that pressed daily upon him. No wonder 
the aged apostle, after such a pilgrimage, worn 
down with such hardships, such ceaseless toil, such 
exhausting cares, pants for the repose of heaven. 
According to bis desire, so it is granted to him. 
Heaven is already let down into his soul. Its tri- 
umph is begun. The crown of glory which is just 
settling on his head, sheds its divine radiance on 
the victor's brow and fires his eye, while he ex- 
claims, '^I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fonght a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give unto me." 

The friends of Paul, like the disciples of John, 
<' took up his corpse and laid it in a tomb," one of 
those subterranean labyrinths, at once the sepulchres 
of the dead and the sanctuaries of the living ; which 
in these troublous times sheltered so many of the 
saints of Grod, and enshrined their sacred dust. 
Eusebius informs us that the name of Paul remained 
in one of these cemeteries even to his day. A lofty 
sepulchral pyramid, by the Ostian road, is still 
standing, unshattered by the waste of so many ages, 
as it stood then calmly overlooking the scene of bib 
martyrdom, as if reared to be, in all time, a lone 
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moDumentof this atrooiooB crime. An eDcIosure Dear 
is used as the burial-place of EngliMli, Protestants. 
Thr* clods that drank the blood of the sainted mar- 
tyr may now enwrap the body of some Christian 



stranger, whose ransomed spirit^ in deep oommunioo ^ 
with that of the great apostle, tastes the foil 

bliss of heayen, where the wicked cease firom troob- ' 

ling and the weary are at rest ^ 



CHAPTER III. 



PATMOS AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 



The ''isle that is called P&tmos/' where John 
was in exile for the word of Ood and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, is a small island in the .^Sgean 
Sea, eighteen or twenty miles south-south-west from 
Samoa, and forty or fifty west by south from Miletus. 
It is a rocky, barren island, exceedingly irregular, 
deeply indented by bays and gulfs, which afford 
several good harbours, of which one on the north 
side is chiefly frequented by shipping and occupied 
Dy a few shops and houses. The principal town is 
built on the summit and the steep sloping sides of 
a high hill which overlooks the harbour, the ascent 
of which is by steep, narrow, and difficult streets. 

The hermitage and grotto of St John is halfway 
down the hill on a jutting rock, where, according to 
tradition, John, '' in the spirit, on the Lord's day," 
saw the visions of God which completed the mighty 
roll of prophecy, that for a thousand years had been 
unfolding, and closed and sealed up the communica- 
tions of Ood to man. 

The monastery of St. John, a strong old castle of 
the eleventh century, crowns the top of the moun- 
tain on which the town is built. The terrace of the 
castle presents a fine view of the island, with its 
rugged hills, its silent, sequestered glens, rocky pro- 
montories, and deep retiring bays, piercing on every 
side its rock-bound shores. The entire population 
of this island is 3000 or 4000. 

The following extract is from the diary of the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, American missionary to the Le- 
vant, who visited Patmos in 1881 : — 

'' We had earnestly desired to be in the ' isle 

called Patmos on the Lord's day.' With all 

our efforts, however, to expedite the voyage, and 
offers of a reward to our indolent Greek boatmen, it 
was not until near midnight that our little bark 
hlowly made her way ^m the east around its rocky 
promontories and a projecting shoal. The hour and 
circumstances all were fitvourable for deepening the 
impressions one would wish to cherish on visiting 
40 hallowed a spot. As we drew near the shore the 
extreme stillness of the scene was broken in upon 



by such multitudes of sea-fowl which the gentle 
movements of our vessel disturbed, that we were 
ready to conclude none but a solitary hermit a| 
most could be a tenant of the place. But when we 
came to anchor in the principal haven, we could dis- 
cern, by the light of the moon, a considerable num- 
ber of the magazines and bakkalia, or storage and 
grocery shops, that abound in the towns, and espe* 
cially at the acalcUf or landing-places in the Levant 
Farther distant also were dwelling-houses, and the 
neatly whitewashed chapels, which impart so pic- 
turesque an appearance to many of the Greek blands. 

''When the morning dawned, the monastery of 
St. John was to be seen rising, like a castle, on the 
summit of one of the highest hilb, from the midsl 
of a walled town of 400 or 500 houses. Halfiraj 
up the mountain were several buildings in a ruinoos 
state, around and covering what the tradition of the 
island affirms to be the very spot where the favoured 
disciple 'was in the spirit,' and in the visions of 
earth beheld the glories of heaven. Without either 
crediting or totally rejecting the truth of such tradi- 
tionary testimony, it was sufficient for us that we 
were doubtless in the same harbour which he en- 
tered, and were looking out upon the same general 
scene on which his eyes rested, when gazing in the 
direction of his persecuted flock, now left without a 
shepherd. 

« Venerable old man ! what a sweet and holy in- 
terest is attached to his history. His youthful days 
had been spent on the banks of the Jordan, and 
around the secluded lake of Gennesaret. There, in 
the humble employment of a fisherman, he continued 
with James, his brother, until at the Saviour's call 
they arose, left all, and followed him to ' become 
fishers of men.' " 



THE SEVEN CHTTBCHES. 

On the map No. VII. may be noticed three laqp 
islands, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, lying fjB thi 
western coast of Asia Minor^ over against the pro- 
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finoes of Ljdia and Garia, at the distance of abcmt 
feij milefl from each other. Opposite these islands 
aie seen four risers emptying into the sea. First in 
order from south to north is the Meander, then the 
Cajster, the Hermns, the Gaicos. Of these the 
Meander and the Hennas are the most considerable, 
being about 200 miles in length. Miletus, already 
mentioned, was at the mouth of the Meander. 
Laodicea is in the interior, on a branch of the 
Meander, less than 100 miles from Miletus. Hiera- 
polis is ten or fifteen miles north-east from Loadioea, 
snd Colosse fifteen or twenty east by south from it. 
Ephesus is on the Cayster, near thirty miles north of 
Miletus, and Smyrna thirty miles fkrther north, near 
the Hermus. Sardis is fifty miles from Sm3rma, in 
Uie interior on the Hermus, and Philadelphia thirty 
miles frrther east, on a southern branch of the Her- 
BUS| and Thyatira about the same distance north 
from Sardis on another branch of the Hermus. 
PtfgamoB again is sixty miles north-north-east from 
Smyrna. 

XPHX8U8. 

Ephesus, the first of the apocalyptic churches, has 
been already noticed. Her ruin is now complete, 
and in her overthrow we recognise the frll of the 
int angel, the extinction of the first candlestick 
of the Revelations. Rev. ii. 1-5. 



SMYRNA. 

Smyrna, the second of these churches, thirty miles 
north of Ephesus, is on a bay or gulf that sets 
inland thirty-five or forty miles, which forms a fine 
harbour and safe anchorage for the port of Smyrna. 
By reason of these commercial advantages, Smyrna 
u still one of the principal cities of Western Asia. 
It has a population of 120,000 or 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and Franks, who 
sustain an extensive and lucrative foreign commerce. 
The city was protected by the acropolis of Mount 
Pagus, which rises by a bold ascent to an imposing 
height, south east from the city, and is surmounted 
by a frowning castie, now considerably dilapidated. 
The harbour is much frequented by foreign shipping, 
British, French, Austrian, Russian, American, both 
merchantmen and ships of war, which are greatly 
annoyed by a violent sea-breeze that rolls in a heavy 
surf through the day. 

Smyrna maintains an active trade with the in- 
terior by means of caravans of camels, which are 
often encamped in great numbers in tiie suburbs of 
the city. Rev. Mr. Brewer gives the following de- 
scription of sach an encampment ^— 
17 



'' To a stranger from the Western World it is a 
great source of entertainment to watch these patient 
and friendly animals, as they obey their master's 
peculiar call to kneel down for the discharge of their 
double burden of merchandise, fniit, coals, or the 
like. When about to rest for the night, they are 
grouped together in a circle with all their heads 
facing outward. In one of the open squares near the 
barracks may be sometimes seen, at evening, five 
hundred or more. These, with the drivers' tents 
pitched by their side, the kindling of fires, and pre- 
paration of their evening meal, form a truly Oriental 
scene." 

The extract subjoined, from another hand, is a 
pleasing exemplification of the benevolent attention 
with which the Turks provide for the supply of man, 
beast, and bird with water : — 

'' As there is no object of so much consumption 
in life, so precious to a Turk as water, so there is 
none he takes so much care to provide, not only for 
himself, but for all other animals. Before his door 
he always places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the streets ; he excavates stones into shallow 
cups to catch rain for the little birds, and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill trickles, he builds a fountain 
for his fellow-creatures, to arrest and catch the fra- 
grant current, that not a drop of the fiuid should be 
wasted. These small fountains are numerous, and 
inscribed with some sentence from the Koran, incul- 
cating practical charity and benevolence. The be- 
neficent man at whose expense this is done never 
allows his own name to make part of the inscription. 
A Turk has no ostentation in his charity ; his fr- 
vourite proverb is, ' Do good, and throw it into the 
tea, and iftheJUh do not see ii, Allah will.'" 

Smyrna was the scene of the apostolic labours of 
the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; 
and here he sealed his ministry with his blood. 

" As he was brought to the tribunal, there was a 
great disturbance on hearing that Polycarp was 
taken. When he came near, the proconsul asked 
him whether he was Polycarp, and urged him to 
deny the faith, saying, 'Reverence thy old age/ 
with many other exhortations of like nature, as their 
custom is, saying, ' Swear by the fortune of Csesar :' 
< Repent, and say. Away with the atheists.' Then 
Polycarp, looking with severe countenance upon the 
whole company of ungodly Gkntiles who were in the 
lists, stretching forth his hand to them, and groan- 
ing, and looking up to heaven, said, ^ Away with 
the atheists!' But the proconsul oontintung to 
urge him, and saying, 'Swear, and I will release 
thee, reproach Christ,' Polycarp answered, '/bur* 
Mcare and tix yean have Itertfed himp and he hoA 
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ket and inquire " What news V The strange doc- 
trines set forth bj Paul soon awakened such curi- 
osity and contradiction, that the multitude oonducted 
him to the place of holding the renowned council 
of the Areopagus on Mars' Hill, where he might be 
more distinctly heard by the multitude. 

ST. PAUL ON MARS HILL. 

To form a just impression of the scene, we must 
place ourselves, in imagination, in the agora, public 
square, improperly rendered << markei-place/* of the 
city, and survey the scene around us. The square 
itself is a large area crowded with temples, altars, 
and statues, with columns and porticoes adorned with 
statuary and painting, the common resort of states- 
men, philosophers, orators, poets, and men of business, 
as well as of crowds of the inquisitive, pleasure- 
loving idlers of Athens. Before and above us on 
the north is Mars Hill, a high, craggy eminence, 
which is ascended by a broad flight of steps cut in 
the solid rock. On the left is the Pnyx, a sloping 
hill, partially levelled into an open area for political 
assemblies, the platform of Athenian orators in their 
public addresses to the men of Athens. On the 
right is the Acropolis, towering high above the scene 
of which it is the glory and the crown. 

Here, standing in the midst of Mars Hill, the 
whole city lies in full view below ; and beyond the 
walls are the plains of Attica, bounded by the graceful 
sweep of the mountains of Pentelicus and Hymet- 
tus. The sea of Attica is seen in the distance, and 
the ports of the city reposing on the margin of the 
distant bay. The Acropolis rises high above him, 
crowned with the lofty Parthenon, adorned with the 
magnificent propylsea, and crowded with temples 
and statues, the choicest models of Athenian taste 
and skill. Here, treading almost in the very foot- 
prints of the great Athenian orators, while the hea- 
vens above are almost reverberating still with the thun- 
ders of Demosthenes' eloquence, the great apostle, 
fired with all these classic associations, and guided by 
an inspiration which Demosthenes never knew, de- 
livers before the sages and philosophers of Greece 
that masterly discourse, unrivalled in Christian ora- 
tory, which sets forth the doctrine of the great God 
our^ Saviour, in place of the unknown God, whom 
they ignorantly worshipped. 

It is a singular and instructive fiict, that the mi- 
nistry of the apostle appears to have been attended 
with little profit at this seat of Grecian refinement 
and learning ; nor does he appear ever again to have 
visited Athens. The rich, voluptuous, and mer- 
cantile population of Corinth offered him £ur more 



encouragement than the oraUnrSy sages, and phUoso- 
phers of her proud rival. 

Such was Paul's anxiety for his new converts in 
Macedonia, that he had consented to remain alone 
at Athens, that Silas might minbter to the Be- 
roeans, and Timothy to the Thessalonians. After 
remaining at Athens about two weeks, perhaps, the 
apostle proceeded alone to Corinth, about fifty miles, 
where he continued firom one and a half to two 
years. 

I 

CORINTH. 

This metropolis, rivalling Athens in wealth and 
commerce, in luxury and licentiousness, and scarcely 
inferior in the fine arts, was situated on the isthmus 
of the Peloponnesus, 25 or 30 miles west of Athens, 
guarded and defended by a lofty acropolis, which rises 
two thousand feet above the platform of the city. 
The region is now unhealthy, and only a few mise- 
rable hotels still occupy the site of the fiir-fiuned 
city of Corinth. A few excavations, the tombs of 
the ancient dead, and seven Doric columns, sad se* 
pulchral monuments of departed greatness, are all 
that remains of this devoted city, which, for al- 
most two years, A. d. 52, 58, became the scene of 
the apostle's labours. Abiding with Aquila and 
his wife Priscilla, because ''he was of the same 
craft, for, by their occupation, they were tent- 
makers," he reasoned both with Jew and Greek. 
Though to the one a stumbling-block, to the other 
foolishness, he faithfully and fearlessly preached 
Christ, and him crucified, in the hoe of great oppora- 
tion and blasphemy. But even in that corrupt city, 
the most hopeless, it would seem, that could have 
been selected, the Lord had '^ much people," and 
many of the Corinthians, both Jews and Greeksi 
believed and were baptized. During his residence 
at Corinth, the apostle wrote the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, and pUnted other churches in Achaia. 
2 Cor. i. 1. 

Genchrea, on the eastern side of the isthmus, at 
the head of the Saronie Gulf, a bay in the .Algea]) 
Sea, was about nine miles distant from Corinth 
From this place Paul set sail for Csssarea, on his 
way to Jerusalem. He landed for a short time at 
Ephesus, in company with Aquila and Priscilla; but 
hastened on his way to keep the Passover, or Pente- 
cost, at Jerusalem, leaving to the church at Ephesus 
the promises of a speedy return. After a short 
visit, for the fourth time, to Jerusalem since his 
conversion, Paul returned to Antioch, apparently in 
the spring or summer of A. D. 54. After an absenoe of 
about three years, during which time he must h^re 
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led by aea and land not leas than two Uionaand 
nndred or three thousand miles, and encoun- 

innomerable perilsi hardahipsy and trials, in 
ng many churches. 

this centre of Gentile Christianity, the har- 

and fellowship of the brethren was sadly 
d by the prejudice of Judairiog teachers from 
alem, who had the address to lead away Peter, 
rat apostle of the Gentiles, together with Bar- 
, the companion of Paul in his first missionary 
to these very Gkntile nations. Oorop. Gal. ii. 
. ; Acts XV. 35. These dissensions gave rise 
larty of false brethren in all the churches, who 

not to oppose and persecute the apostle in all 
ibsequent labours. 

rHIRD MISSIONART TOUR. A. D. 54-58. 

ter a short time wasted at Antioch in these 
}py altercatioDs, Paul resumes his missionary 
rs with Timothy, having left Silas apparently 
msalem. Pursuing the general course of his 
tour through Cilicia, Lycaonia, Gkdatia, and 
pAj doubtless visiting these churches, he came 
ihesus. This route would lead him again to his 
early home in Cilicia, and Timothy to the 
B of his childhood in Lycaonia. 

EPHE8U8. 

is city now became, for near three years, from 
54 to 57, the scene of the apostle's labours 
he centre of his missionary operations, during 
L time he wrote his Epistle to the Galatians 
he first to the Corinthians, and probably that 
tu8 and the first to Timothy. Aquila, Pris- 

Apollos, Tychicus, Timothy, and others, were 
Christian teachers of these privileged Christians 
rhesus. After the martyrdom of Paul, Ephesus 
^ for some time the pastoral care of John, 
enerable and sole survivor of the discipleis of 
t, who, in his exile in Patmos, addressed to 
ihurch the warning of the Spirit, in connection 

others of the seven churches of Asia. At 
SOB he is also supposed to have written both 
•ospel and his Epistles. 
e city was situated in Ionia, on the western 

of Asia Minor, upon the south bank of the 
^r, thirty miles south from the city of Smyrna. 
m a very ancient centre of commerce and a city 
eat wealth, wholly given up to idolatry. The 

goddess Diana was its tutelary divinity. Her 
le, four hundred and twenty-five feet in length 
wo hundred and twenty in width, was adorned 
16 



with a colonnade of one hundred and twenty-seven 
columns of Parian marble, sixty feet in height. The 
several columns of this colonnade were each the 
gift of as many monarchs. This was burned the 
same night that Alexander the Great was bom, Oct 
13-14, B. c. 856, by Herostratus, who could think of 
no means so effectual to give him an immortal fame 
among men. By this sacrilegious act he gained for 
all time the distinction of an immortal infamy. The 
temple was rebuilt with equal magnificence, and be- 
came one of the seven wonders of the world. The 
worship of Diana was connected with magic arts 
and oriental superstitions respecting the efficacy of 
charms and amulets. These Paul confironted by 
miracles closely allied to these amulets, healing dis- 
eases by handkerchiefs laid upon them, so that the 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 

The city was built upon heights overlooking the 
harbour and the surrounding plains, to which it gnir 
dually extended. The harbour itself is now a pesti- 
lential morass, and the city is in utter ruins, but some 
traces of its ancient magnificence remain. The theatre 
where the maddened multitude assembled on the 
occasion of the uproar caused by Demetrius the 
craftsman. Acts xix. 21-41, still remains in ruins 
sufficiently distinct to indicate its ancient magnifi- 
cence and vast extent It was built on the slope of 
a lofty hill, and could afford convenient seats for thirty 
thousand persons. What a scene of confused and 
fiuiatical uproar, '' when the whole multitude, with 
one accord, rushed into the theatre, and all about the 
space of two hours cried out^ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians !" 

During his residence at Ephesus, Paul appears to 
have made a visit to the church at Corinth to cor- 
rect the licentiousness into which the converts there 
had fallen in conformity with the custom of the city. 
This journey is not recorded, and probably occupied 
but a short time. Having now preached not at Ephe- 
sus alone, but almost throughout all Asia, he next 
visited the churches of Macedonia, a. d. 57 or 58. 

Proceeding northward along the coast, apparently 
by sea, to Troas, one hundred and fifty miles, Paul 
tarried, week after week, in anxious expectation of 
the return of Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth 
with the epistle to that church. Sailing from Troas, 
he landed at Neapolis ; and probably proceeded to 
Philippi to refresh his troubled spirits, in commu- 
nion with this affectionate, faithful church. Here 
he had the happiness to welcome Titus on his return 
from Corinth, and to learn that his letter to this de- 
generate church had been well received and attended 
with the desired effect. 

From Macedonia he wrote his second Epistle to 
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the Gi»riii' bians, and soon after proceeded from Ma- 
cedonia tc visit them the third time. 2 Cor. xii. 13 ; 

... a 

ZUl. 1. 

After visiting the churches of Philippi, Thessalo- 
nica, and Berosa, he appears to have penetrated into 
the interior as far as Illjricom on the west of Mace- 
donia. Rom. XV. 19. From Illyricum, he proceeded 
to Corinthy where he tarried some three months, dar- 
ing which time he wrote his Epistle to the Galatians, 
to recover them, if possible, from the apathy and 
apostasy into which they had suddenly and surpris- 
ingly fallen. 

While at Corinth, where he tarried three months, 
the apostle also wrote to the church at Rome by the 
hands of Phebe, a deaconess of the church at Cen- 
chrea, a widow of consideration and wealth, about to 
sail to Rome on private business. 

From Corinth, he purposed to sail, on his return, 
io Jerusalem ; but, in consequence of a conspiracy 
of the Jews against his life, he returned up the 
coast, through Bercea and Thessalonica, to Philippi, 
irom whence he set sail for Troas. 

RETURNING YOTAOS, ▲. B. 58. SPRING. 

After administering the Lord's supper at Troas, 
which he now visited for the third time, and restor- 
ing to life a young man who had been killed by fall- 
ing from an upper story in his sleep during the 
preaching of Paul, Acts xx. 7-12, the apostle pro- 
ceeded on foot to Assoe, opposite the island of Les- 
bos, about twenty miles south from Troas, where 
he was joined by his party, who came by sea to this 
port, now a miserable village built high upon the 
rocks. He sent the ship around Cape Lectum to 
' Assos — " for thua'had he arranged, intending him- 
self to go afoof He hastened, therefore, through 
the southern gate, past the hot springs, and through 
the oak woods — ^then in full foliage — ^which cover 
all that shore with greenness and shade, and across 
the wild watercourses on the western side of Ida. 
Such is the scenery which now surrounds the travel- 
ler on his way from Troas to Assos. The great dif- 
ference then was, that there was a good Roman 
road, which made St. Paul's solitary, journey both 
more safe and more rapid than it could have been 
now. We have seldom had occasion to think of the 
apostle in the hours of his solitude. But such hours 
.must have been sought and cherished by one whose 
whole strength was drawn from communion with 
Qod, and especially at a time when, as on this pre- 
sent journey, he was deeply conscious of his weak- 
ness, and filled with foreboding fears. There may 
have been other reasons, why he travelled from 



Troas to Assos on foot; but the deinre for solitofc ! 
was doubtless one reason among others. The dift ii 
comfort of a crowded ship is un&vonrable for devo> :i 
tion ; and prayer and meditation are necessary Cor i 
maintaining the religious life even of an apostk. i 
That Saviour, to whose service he was devoted, hal .j 
often prayed in solitude on the mountun, and cronal h 
the brook Kidron to kneel under the olives of Oetb- \ 
semane. And strength and peace were surely son|^ i 
and obtained by the apostle from the Redeemer, ir ii 
he pursued biM lonely road, on Monday morniug, ii ,i 
the verdure and fragrance of spring, among tht i 
oak woods and the streams of Mount Ida. 

Mitylene, where the ship's company appear to i 
have landed for the night, was on the east side of i 
Lesbos, about thirty miles from Assos. 

From Mitylene they sailed a distance of forty or i 
fifty miles by Chios, the modem Scio, ever memora* 
ble for the atrocious butchery of the inhabitants by 
the Turks in 1822, and thence, an equal distanoi^ 
unto Samoa, an island lying near the coast of lonim 
below Ephesus. 

Trogyllium was on a promontory of the mainland 
across the narrow strait at this place, about one mlk 
wide, that separates it from Samoa. Trogyllium was 
on the ridge of Mycale, the scene of the vkstoij 
of the Greeks over the Persians. Miletos was Blin 
farther south, twenty-eight miles from Ephesus. 

Fearing to trust himself at Ephesus, lest 1m 
should be detained too long by the affectionate im* 
portunity of his friends, and unwilling to leave 
them without some pastoral salutation, he made an 
appointment with the elders of Ephesus to meet 
him at Miletus, a very ancient city, seventeen miks 
below Trogyllium, at that time old and decaying, now 
in ruins. The broad bay, where her shipping onoe 
lay, is now a pestilential morass. Here, with the 
most affectionate counsels and prayers, he bade than 
adieu, fully impressed with the conviction thai they 
would see his face no more. Acts xx. 13-38. 

From Miletus, a straight course of forty milef 
south, brought the apostle along the coaat of Cam 
to Coos, the seat of the fiunons medical school of Es- 
culapius. At the distance of fifty miles south-east) 
he made the celebrated harbour of Rhodes, famooi 
for the colossal statue of bronse which had stood 
astride the entrance, and between whose feet vesseb 
were wont to come into port under full saiL At 
this time, it was prostrate, having been overthrown 
by an earthquake. The city has been renowned, 
from remotest to latest history, for her oommeroe 
and her ship-building. Acts xxi 1. 

" No view on the Levant is more celebrated than 
that from Rhodes toward the opposite shore of Asii 
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The but ranges of Mount Taurus oome 
tarnn in magnifioent forms to the sea; and a long 
of snowy summits is seen along the Lycian 
while the blue sea between is an unruffled ex- 
of water under a blue and brilliant Aj."* 
the glad waters of this dark-blue sea, the 
ifostle's course now lay north-east to Patara-— the 
port of the ancient city of Xanthus, on the coast 
if Lycia, onoe oelebrated for its waUs, its theatre, 
9ad an oracle of Apollo that almost rivalled that of 
SdphoB. Vast and imposing ruins of the theatre 
still remain, and above it a singular pit with a square 
eolumn, which is supposed to have been the secret 
shrine of the oracle, whence proceeded those enig- 
matical, lying responses, which were received as the 
voice of the god. The harbour is now an inland 
marsh, generating poisonous malaria, and the shore 
a '' desert of moving sand." 

At Patara the party, for reasons that do not ap- 
pear, took another ship and sailed the same day for 
Tfie, 400 miles distant, on the coast of Phoenicia, in 
Syria. Here Paul tarried seven days, during which 
liflM he '^bn^e bread" with the disciples, who 
lieeiionately urged him to desist from going up to 
Jerusalem, but finding him unalterably fixed in his 
pnpoee, the brethren, with their wives and children, 
sttended him out of the city to the place of embar- 
tttion, where they kneeled down upon the shore and 
fmyed; and then, taking a final and affectionate 
leave of them, Paul and his party set sail down 
ths coast for Ptolemais, the ancient Accho, Akre, or 
Aere, and the disciples returned in sadness to the city. 

Acre is almost thirty miles below Tyre, and eight 
north of Mount Carmel. This town, the key of 
Syria, is more strongly fortified than any other in 
the country. The appearance of its defences is still 
formidable, notwithstanding all the vicissitudes of 
war which it has survived. It stands on an angular 
promontory jutting into the sea. The walls are in 
many places double ; and those on the land side are 
protected by strong out-works of mounds with fao- 
faigs of stone. 

Age after age Acre has flourished and fallen into 
decay, with the alternations of peace and war. It 
WIS the stronghold of the crusaders ; and was be- 
sieged by Bonaparte. In 1832 it sustained a siege 
of six months against Ibrahim Pacha, during which 
thirty-five thousand shells were thrown into it. 
Again, in 1840, it was bombarded by the English 
fleet, and was reduced by the explosion of the pow- 
der magazine, by which two thousand soldiers were 
hurried into eternity without a moment's wtaiing. 

* Conybeart and Howmb'i Life of St PmiL 



The manufiicture of glass is erroneously said to haw 
been discovered here. 

After tarrying here one day with ChristiaF 
brethren, Piral proceeded by land down the coast by 
Mount Carmel, thirty or thirty-five miles, to Cassia 
rea, where he and his party were entertained in the 
house of Philip the evangelist, one of the seven 
deacons, who, twenty-two years before, had ex- 
pounded the Scriptures to the Ethiopian eunuch; 
and whose family now consisted of four daughters, 
" who did prophesy." This was Paul's third visit 
to Csdsarea. Compare Acts ix. 80, xviii. 22. Here, 
prophetically admonished of the bonds and imprison- 
ment that awaited him at Jerusalem, bis com- 
panions and the disciples of Csdsarea earnestly be* 
sought him, with many tears, not to go up to Jeru- 
salem ; to which he firmly replied, ** What mean ye 
to weep and break my heart f for I am ready not to 
be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus." Perceiving that none of 
these things would move him, his Christian friends 
desisted from further entreaty, saying, with submis- 
sive sadness, " The will of the Lord be done I" 

Thus ended at Jerusalem the apostle's third mis- 
sionary tour, in the spring of A. D. 58, in which he 
had been occupied four years, almost three of which 
he had spent at Ephesus. Acts xxi. 2-17. 

With this tour he ended his ministry in the East. 
How extensive the travels, how vast the results of 
the missionary labours of this great apostle in the 
East! Within a few years he had ^^versed the 
countries of Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and most of 
the provinces of Asia Minor, Macedonia, Achaia, 
and Corinth, together with the island of Cyprus, 
preaching everywhere the gospel of the grace of 
(jod, testifying both to Jew and Gentile, repentance 
and faith in Christ, and establishing churches, over 
all of which he had watched with more than pa- 
rental tenderness. 

The next day after his arrival at Jerusalem, Paul, 
with his companions, visited James the brother of 
our Lord, at whose house the presbyters of the 
church were assembled. They listened with great 
interest to his account of the effects of the gospel 
among the Gentiles. But James called his atten^ 
tion to the fact, that a great number of Jews who 
believed on Jesus as the Messiah, and were yet 
zealous and strict observers of the Mosaic law, were 
prejudiced against him; for those Judaizers, who 
everywhere sought to injure Paul's ministry, had 
circulated in Jerusalem the charge against him, 
that, not content with releasing the believing (Jen- 
tiles from the observance of the Mosaic law, he had 
required of the Jews who lived among them boc 
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to oircomoise their okildren, and not to observe the 
kw. 

This charge, so brought forward, was certainly 
false ; for Paul combated the outward obeervanoe of 
Judaism only so fiir as the justification and sanctifi- 
cation of men were made to depend upon it. 

As by this accusation the conduct of Paul would 
be presented in a false light, and since he was &r 
from being such an enemy to Judaism as his adver- 
saries wished him to appear, he declared himself to 
be ready, according to the proposal of the assembly, 
to refute that charge by an overt act, by taking part 
in the Jewish rites in a manner which was highly 
esteemed by pious Jews. He joined himself to 
four members of the church, who had undertaken a 
Nasarite's vow for seven days. He submitted to 
the same restraints, and intimated to the priests that 
he would be answerable for the expense of the offer- 
ings that were to be presented on the accomplish- 
ment of the purification. But though he might 
have satisfied by this means the minds of the better 
disposed among the Jewish Christians, the inveterate 
sealots among the Jews were not at all conciliated. 
On the contrary, they were only more incensed, that 
the man who, as they said, had everywhere .taught 
the Gkntiles to blaspheme the people of Ood, the 
Law, and the Temple, had ventured to take a part 
in the Jewish rituaL They had seen a Qentile 
Christian, Trophimus, in company with him, and 
hence the fiiuatics concluded that he had taken a 
Oentile with him into the temple and defiled it. A 
violent tumult instantly arose, and Paul was rescued 
from the enraged multitude only by means of the 
Boman tribune, who hastened to the spot with a 
band of soldiers from the Arx Antonia, the quar- 
ters of the Roman garrison, adjacent to the temple 
on the north. The remaiuiug incidents of this visit 
are detailed in Acts xxiii. 

ANTIPATBI8. 

Antipatris, to which he was conducted by a strong 
escort on his way to Cspsarea, was a town built by 
Herod the Great on the plain of Sharon, some dis- 
tance from the coast, eighteen miles north from 
Lydda, twenty-six south by east from Csssarea, and 
about thirty-eight north by west from Jerusalem. 
It is now a Muslim, village, built entirely of mud, 
on a slight circular eminence, without any old ruins, 
or the least relic of antiquity. 

The ruins of an ancient Roman road still conduct 
the curious traveller securely along the route over 
which the apostle was subsequently conducted by a 
Soman escort from Jerusalem to Antipatris. This 



road was undoubtedly, at that time, the pri; 
line of travel and transportation between th 
and the coast of the Mediterranean. 

The forebodings of the apostle's friends, ai 
anticipation of bonds and imprisonment, wen 
realized. His arrest and miraculous deliverana 
the mob and conspirators are detailed from 
xxi. 18 to chap xxiv. 

After lingering two yean in confinement at 
rea, he was permitted to proceed on his w 
Rome, to prosecute his appeal before the govei 

VOTAOK TO ROME. A. D. 60 OR 61. 

In going to Rome, the usual way was to a 
for some port in Asia Minor, and there tak6 p 
for Italy, because it was not easy to find a shi 
might sail from Caesarea direct for Rome; 
centurion accordingly, who had St Paul in c! 
in the autumn of 60 or 61 sailed in a ship tl 
port from Adramyttium, a seaport of Mysia, < 
eastern shore of the ^gean Sea, opposite to I 
at that time a flourishing city. Directing 
course northward along the coast, they pass 
Tyre and touched at Sidon, seventy-ei^t 
from CsQsarea ; from Sidon the ship sUU aU 
the north, because the strong westerly wind 
prevail at this season prevented a more direct 
to the westward. Sailing under Cyprus on tl 
and having the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia < 
right, she would be favoured by land-breeief 
the coast of Asia Minor, as well as by a c 
that sets strongly to the westward along this 
By these means she had a prosperous run to 
in Lycia ; this was an ancient port, of oonsid 
importance, two or three miles frt>m the coast 
manded by an acropolis, which was ascended 
flight of steps cut out of the solid rock. 

Here the centurion and his prisoner emberi 
board a ship of Alexandria for Italy, but thi 
baffling winds from the west now greatly in 
their progress, so that they were " many day 
fore they came over against the port of Cnid 
the south-west extremity of Asia Minor, in tt 
vince of Caria, at the distance of not mon 
150 miles from Myra. But the wind not an 
them to stand further on this course, it oi 
maiued for them to tack and sail south towai 
island of Crete. 

Passing by Salmone, the eastern promonti 
this island, they were enabled to coast ako 
south shorS' of Crete to Fair Havens, a roa 
which afforded them anchorage, near the ml 
port of Lasea. From this point the/ were e3 
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I the north-west winds, by reason of a bold torn of 
b coast to the north. The winter was now near at 
ndy and the season of safe navigation passed. The 
nmiling winds and the thick and stormy weather 
the navi j^ation of these seas, in winter, without 
or compass, extremely hasardons. Paul's 
advice, therefore, was to winter there, but 
' because the harbour was not commodious to winter 
i," his advice was overruled; and, improving a 
|8Qtle south wind that blew, they set sail, hoping 
make Phenice, a harbour on the coast, farther 
rest, not well identified, which, according to the 
ustorian, opened, '^looked" to the south-west and 
sorth-west. It is 3upposed to have been not more 
Ihan forty miles from Fair Havens. 

They had, however, but just set sail before they 
■ere struck by a violent north-east wind, eurocfydon, 
vhich drove them to seek shelter under the south 
ihofe of Clauda, now the island of Olaudo, about 
twenty miles south-west by west from Fair Havens, 
where, with great difficulty, they were enabled to 
ld» in and to secure their hoatf Acts xzvii. 16, a 
pecantion which they had omitted at the outset be- 
tmae the weather was then mild, and they expected 
to be at sea but a few hours. Here they under- 
Ipded the ship; and, fearing lest they should be 
driven into the quicksands of the coast of Africa, 
tky headed into the wind and lai/ to, in seamen's 
pbrmse, carrying as much sail as might be needful 
to steady the ship, and let her drift at the mercy of 
dM elements. Yerse 15. Being exceedingly tossed 
with the tempest, the next day they lightened the 
dup, and the third day they were obliged to relieve 
it still more by throwing overboard the furniture of 
tbe ship, such as beds, chests, tables, and the like. 

The terrible tempest lying on them many days, 
IS they were driven up and down in an unknown 
lea, while neither sun nor stars appeared, just as the 
whole company are abandoning themselves to utter 
Jequdr in view of inevitable death, Paul, on the 
bnrteenth day, stands up in the midst of them and 
SBoourages them to take some sustenance, assuring 
them that he had been warned by an angel of Qod 
iiat they must be shipwrecked on some island, but 
hat God, in answer to his prayers, had given him 
Jl them that sailed with him. About midnight the 
Hune day they found themselves drifting near to some 
XMWt ; then, casting anchor, and throwing overboard 
;heir lading to ease the ship and save her ftom 
iriving upon the breakers, they anxiously waited 
for the morning, when they succeeded in running 
Jie ship aground, ^ere she went to pieces, and the 
whole ship's company, 276 souls, '' some by swim- 



ming, some on boards and broken pieces of the ship, 
escape safe to land." 

The place of the shipwreck proved to be a bay op 
the north-east side of Melite, Malta, now known af> 
St. Paul's Bay, an inlet about two miles aeor and 
one mile broad. The distance from Clauda is 476 
miles, which, according to the computation of nauti- 
cal men, is just about the distance which a ship 
would drift in the time specified ; and her course, 
west by north, is just that which she would make, 
the wind E. N. £. 

The island of Malta lies in the Mediterranean, 
about sixty miles south from Cape Passaro, in Sicily. 
It is sixty miles in circumference, twenty in length, 
and twelve in breadth. Near it, on the west, is a 
smaller island, called Gbzio, about thirty miles in 
circumference. Malta has no mountains or high 
hills, and makes no figure from the sea. It is natu- 
rally a barren rock, but has been made in parts 
abundantly fertile by the industry and toil of man. 

After lingering here three months during the win- 
ter, A. D. 60-61, and working many miracles, they 
sailed to Syracuse, a large, wealthy, and beautiful city 
on the east coast of Sicily, about eighty miles from 
Malta. It is said to have contained a million of inha- 
bitants, and still has a population of two hundred and 
forty thousand. The cathedral of the city, it is said, 
was a temple of Minerva, twenty-five hundred years 
ago. 

Rhegium, where they next landed, is in the ex« 
treme south of Italy, opposite Messina, on the north- 
east point of Sicily. Between these places is the 
strait of the fabulous Scylla and Charybdis. A 
&vourable south wind the next day carried them 
through this fcunous strait to Puteoli, on the Bay 
of Naples, eight miles north-west from the city of 
Naples, and one hundred and eighty north from 
Rhegium. Puteoli, now Pozzu^li, a miserable, de- 
caying town, was at this time the principal port 
south of Rome. It received nearly all the trade of 
Alexandria, and a great part of that of Spain. 
Dating from a remote antiquity — ^probably from the 
third century of Rome — it rose under the Romac 
republic and empire to a luxury and magnificence 
second only to that of the imperial city. Its mild 
climate, its picturesque situation, its abundant 
fruits, its mineral and salt baths, its marine pro- 
ducts, rendered it the &vourite resort of the wealthy 
citizens of Rome, and it probably vied with Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii in the magnificence of luxury 
and the elegance of vice. Here the great men of 
Rome had their villas; here Cicero and Virgil had 
• their schools; here Caligula and Nero had their 
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palaces ; and of all these the ruins, in piles of brick, 
welded together with imperishable cement, maj yet 
be traced -along the shore where Paul landed after 
his shipwreck at Malta. The very spot can be iden- 
tified, for at that time there existed a long mole, or 
pier, which broke the force of the waves and afforded 
ressels a safe landing. Here the ship in which 
Paul came must have made fast, and the ruins of 
this pier may yet be seen. The mole on which the 
apostle landed at Puteoli still stretches its ruins into 
the blue waters of the bay. The remains of the 
Italian villas, whose marble porticos he then beheld 
glittering in the sunset — ^his first specimen of Italian 
luxury — still are seen along the shore. The Lu- 
crine lake, filled with oyster-beds for the luxurious 
tables of Rome, the baths of Baise, the Stygian lake 
Avemus, and Sibylline Gumae, famous in classic 
song, were also near. 

From Puteoli to Rome, 150 miles, the journey of 
the apostle was along the Appian Way, on the great 
line of communication with the metropolis, through 
classic ground, consecrated by the genius of Virgil, 
of Horace, and of Cicero. At Formiss ho passed the 
favourite retreat of the great orator from the turmoil 
of the political world, where he fell by the hand of 
assassins. 

At Appii Forum, forty miles from Rome, at 
the head of the canal which drained the Pontine 
marshes, the apostle was met by a delegation of 
Christians from Rome ; and at the Three Taverns, 
ten miles farther, he was welcomed by a second 
group of brethren, who (lad come out to accompany 
him to the city. The affectionate salutations of 
these Christian friends greatly refreshed the wearied 
spirits of the prisoner, so that ** token Paul $ato the 
brethren he thanked God and took courage." 

Appii Forum, the terminus of the canal across 
the Pontine marshes, was a low, sickly place, a 
station for the mules and muleteers who were em- 
ployed on the canal. Horace has given a vivid 
description of this vile place, filled with these canal- 
men, and villanous knaves.* The scene of this holy 
man, the aged apostle, a despised captive in the midst 
of this motley and vulgar crowd, worn down with 
hardships and fatigue, dejected and disgusted with 
their coarse vice and vile speech, suddenly saluted 
by Christian friends, and rinng into a transport of 
joy, giving thanks to God and taking fresh courage— 
this scene, fit for a painter's pencil dipped in the 
colours of heaven, presents one of the most touching 
passages in the eventful life of the great apostle. 

The report of Festus and Agrippa, confirmed as it 

• Differtnm nwitiB, oauponibas atque malignis. — Sat» i. 5. 4. 



must have been by the centurion who had coa*^" 
ducted Paul to Rome, appears to have made a^"" 
&vourable impression respecting him. He wafis a^>P 
oordingly treated with more indulgence than ik$*^ 
other prisoners. He waa allowed to have a pntafti ^ 
dwelling, to enjoy the free interoourae of his friendly a- 
and to ccnrrespond with those that were abseni ^ 
Only a single soldier attended him as guard, ta^i^ 
whom, according to the militaiy custom of holding ci 
one under arrest, he was ftstened by a chain on tht "l 



arm. 



Three days after his arrival he began his benefo> c 
lent labours, with the Jews first; and continued, ibr n 
two full years, while detained aa a prisoner, te ■ 
receive all who came to him, '^ preaching the king- ■ 
dom of €rod, and teaching those things which ^on- - 
cem the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, na 
man forbidding him." Acts xxviii. 17, 81. 

During his confinement at Rome, from a. D. 61 
to 63, the apostle continued his labours for the oofr> 
version of men and in the care of the churehea 
In these labours he waa assisted by Luke, his fet 
low-traveller and biographer; by Timothy, his h^ 
loved son in the faith ; and by Tychicus, his former 
companion. 

It is particularly interesting to notice that Mark, 
from whom he had unhappily separated twelve 
years before, is here also the faithful assistant and 
fellow-labourer of Paul. 2 Tim. iv. 11. Cdofls.iv.10. 

The fruits of Paul's ministry were gathered horn 
every condition — ^from the humblest to the hi^iest — 
from CsBsar's household to bondman and slave. One 
of his most interesting converts was a fugitive sUve, 
who, escaping from Philemon, Paul's fellow-labourer 
in the church of the Colossians, had wandered away 
to this common receptacle of vagabonds and adven- 
turers. The return of this Christian slave to his 
master gave occasion for the Epistle to Phikmon, 
to commend him to his master's kindness. At the 
same time he also wrote his Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and to the Ephesians. 

During Paul's captivity at Rome, the diurch at 
Philippi sent Epaphroditus with contributions, u 
a token of their fond affection and noble liberaK^i 
which he had occasion frequently and gratefollj 
to acknowledge. The return of this '' brother and 
companion in labour," A. d. 62, was the occasion of 
his writing his Epistle to the Philippians. 

Here Luke's history of the labours of Paul ab- 
ruptly terminates, but he is believed, after his trial 
and acquittal, to have again passed through Mace- 
donia to Philippi and Ephesus; to have ministered 
again for some time to this church, to have visited 
the churches in Asia, Smyrna, Sardis, Hierapolic 
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Ooloase, and Laodieet, Pkilem. xxii. ; Philip, ii. 24 ; 
tbeQ to have fulfilled his cherished desire •f preach- 
ing the gospel in Spain, where he spent two years, 
from A. D. 64 to 66, and once more to haye returned, 
OB a hasty yisit, to the churches of Asia Minor. 
Af^ leaving Timothy at Ephesus, he again went 
Ofer to Macedonia, from whence he set sail for 
Crete, where he left Titus to complete his lack of 
^errice with these churches. 

From Macedonia, hefore going to Crete, he wrote 
hia First Epistle to Timothy, A. D. 67, to encourage 
and aid him in his struggle with the heretical teach- 
cm at Ephesus. 

From Crete he seems yet again to have visited 
Sphesus, and ftt>m that place to have written his 
l^istle to Titus, in the autumn of a. d. 67, and 
from thence to have gone down to Miletus, 2 Tim. 
IT. 20, whence he sailed for Corinth, purposing to 
tfead the winter of A. d. 67-8 at Nicopolis, in Epi- 
ma. Tit. iii. 12. In this summary we have adopted 
the conclusions of Conyheare and Howson, without 
iflsnming to decide upon the correctness of their 
lessoning. 

RI00POLI8. 

This " City of Victory" was built by Augustus, 
is eommemorate his victory at the battle of Actium 
100 years before Paul's visit It stood upon the 
lite occupied by his land forces before that battle. 
'* A long lofty wall spons a desolate plain ; to the 
■orth of it rises, on a distant hill, the shattered 9cena 
of a theatre ; and, to the west, the extended though 
brdcen line of an aqueduct connects the distant 
mountains, from which it tends, with the main sub- 
ject of the picture — the city itself, on a low and 
swampy plain." 

Here, on this field of battle and of victory, our 
Christian warrior, more '' august" than imperial 
Cassar, who proudly bore this name, ended his war- 
&re and returned to Rome, not in triumph, to 
secure a corruptible crown, but in bonds, to await an 
incorruptible. He had fought the good fight, and 
his triumph was complete. 

When arrested at Nicopolis by the Roman autho- 
rities, he was forsaken by Demas <' for love of this 
present world," and by Cresccns, the one retiring to 
Thessalonica, the other to Galatia; and Titus, we 
may charitably hope for better reasons, withdrew 
np the coast to Dalmatia. 

Luke remained fidthful, and accompanied his 
master through the perils of wintry seas to encoun- 
ter fiercer terrors at Rome as ^'a malefiictor." 
2 Tim. ii. 9. Paul was sought out; with difficulty 



and danger, and refreshed by Onesiphorus and a few 
faithful friends, among whom was Claudia^ the 
daughter of a British king. 2 Tim. i. 16 ; iv. 21. 

A terrible persecution was now raging under Nero, 
that brutal monster that disgraced the throne of 
Csssar ; and Paul, in calm and certain expectation 
of his death, writes from his cell his final letter to 
Timothy, in the vain hope that he might come to 
him before his martyrdom. 

A hasty form of trial soon ended in the sentence 
of death by decapitation, and the aged apostle, de- 
siring to depart and be with Christ, was led forth, 
from the southern gate, to execution, upon the road ^ 
to Ostia, the port of Rome, to sufier like his Lord, 
" without the city." 

How eventful his life! in labours most abun- 
dant, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft ; four times 
scourged with forty stripes save one, thrice beaten 
with rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, a day 
and a night in the deep, in joumeyings oft ; in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the country, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness, — ^besides the care of all the 
churches that pressed daily upon him. No wonder 
the aged apostle, after such a pilgrimage, worn 
down with such hardships, such ceaseless toil, such 
exhausting cares, pants for the repose of heaven. 
According to his desire, so it is granted to him. 
Heaven is already let down into his soul. Its tri- 
umph is begun. The crown of glory which is just 
settling on his head, sheds its divine radiance on 
the victor's brow and fires his eye, while he ex- 
claims, ^'I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have flight a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give unto me." 

The friends of Paul, like the disciples of John, 
'' took up his corpse and laid it in a tomb," one of 
those subterranean labyrinths, at once the sepulchres 
of the dead and the sanctuaries of the living ; which 
in these troublous times sheltered so many of the 
saints of G-od, and enshrined their sacred dust. 
Ettsebius informs us that the name of Paul remained 
in one of these cemeteries even to his day. A lof^y 
sepulchral pyramid, by the Ostian road, is still 
standing, unshattered by the waste of so many ages, 
as it stood then calmly overlooking the scene of his 
martyrdom, as if reared to be, in all time, a lone 
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mooamentof this atrocious crime. An enclosure near 
is used as the burial-place of EngliMh, Protestants. 
Thf olods that drank the blood of the sainted mar- 
tyr maj now enwrap the body of some Christian 



stranger, whose ransomed spirit^ in deep communion 
with that of the great apostle, tastes the full 
bliss of heayen, where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling and the weary are at rest 



CHAPTER III. 



PATMOS AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 



The ** isle that is called Patmos/' where John 
was in exile for the word of Ood and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, is a small island in the ^gean 
Sea, eighteen or twenty miles south-south-west from 
Samos, and forty or fifty west by south from Miletus. 
It is a rocky, barren island, exceedingly irregular, 
deeply indented by bays and gulfs, which afford 
scTeral good harbours, of which one on the north 
side is chiefly frequented by shipping and occupied 
Dy a few shops and houses. The principal town is 
built on the summit and the steep sloping sides of 
a high hill which overlooks the harbour, the ascent 
of which is by steep, narrow, and difficult streets. 

The hermitage and grotto of St John is halfway 
down the hill on a jutting rock, where, according to 
tradition, John, ** in the spirit, on the Lord's day,'' 
saw the visions of God which completed the mighty 
roll of prophecy, that for a thousand years had been 
unfolding, and closed and sealed up the communica- 
tions of G-od to man. 

The monastery of St. John, a strong old castle of 
the eleventh century, crowns the top of the moun- 
tain on which the town is built. The terrace of the 
castle presents a fine view of the island, with its 
rugged hills, its silent, sequestered glens, rocky pro- 
montories, and deep retiring bays, piercing on every 
side its rock-bound shores. The entire population 
of this island is 3000 or 4000. 

The following extract is from the diary of the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, American missionary to the Le- 
vant, who visited Patmos in 1831 : — 

''We had earnestly desired to be in the 'isle 
called Patmos— on the Lord's day.' With all 
our efforts, however, to expedite the voyage, and 
offers of a reward to our indolent Greek boatmen, it 
was not until near midnight that our little bark 
.slowly made her way from the east around its rocky 
promontories and a projecting shoal. The hour and 
circumstances all were fiivourable for deepening the 
impressions one would vrish to cherish on visiting 
40 hallowed a spot. As we drew near the shore the 
•xtreme stillness of the scene was broken in upon 



by such multitudes of sea-fowl which the gentk 
movements of our vessel disturbed, that we were 
ready to conclude none but a solitary hermit al 
most could be a tenant of the place. But when we 
came to anchor in the principal haven, we could di»> 
cem, by the light of the moon, a considerable num- 
ber of the magazines and bakkalia, or storage and 
grocery shops, that abound in the towns, and esp^ 
cially at the icalcuy or landing-places in the Levant 
Farther distant also were dwelling-houses, and the 
neatly whitewashed chapels, which impart so ]ho- 
turesque an appearance to many of the Greek blands. 

" When the morning dawned, the monastery ci 
St. John was to be seen rising, like a castle, on the 
summit of one of the highest hills, from the midsl 
of a walled town of 400 or 500 houses. Halfwi^ 
up the mountain were several buildings in a ruinoos 
state, around and covering what the tradition of the 
island affirms to be the very spot where the fiivoured 
disciple ' was in the spirit,' and in the visions of 
earth beheld the glories of heaven. Without either 
crediting or totally rejecting the truth of such tradi- 
tionary testimony, it was sufficient for us that we 
were doubtless in the same harbour which he en- 
tered, and were looking out upon the same general 
scene on which his eyes rested, when gazing in the 
direction of his persecuted flock, now left without a 
shepherd. 

« Venerable old man I what a sweet and holy in- 
terest is attached to his history. His youthful days 
had been spent on the banks of the Jordan, and 
around the secluded lake of Gennesaret. There, in 
the humble employment of a fisherman, he continued 
with James, his brother, until at the Saviour's caU 
they arose, left all, and followed him to ' beoome 
fishers of men.' " 



THE BXVEN CnUBCHES. 

On the map No. YII. may be noticed three luge 
islands, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, lying off Atf 
western coast of Asia Minor, over against the pto- 
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finoes of Lydia and Caria, at the distance of about 
lortj miles from each other. Opposite these islands 
Are aeen four rivers emptjiog into the sea. First in 
Older from south to north is the Meander, then the 
Cajster, the Hermus, the Gaicus. Of these the 
Meander and the Hermus are the most considerable^ 
being about 200 miles in length. Miletus, already 
mentioned, was at the mouth of the Meander. 
Laodicea is in the interior, on a branch of the 
Meander, less than 100 miles from Miletus. Hiera- 
polis is ten or fifteen miles north-east from Loadioea, 
ind Colosse fifteen or twenty east by south from it. 
Ephesus is on the Cayster, near thirty miles north of 
Hiletns, and Smyrna thirty miles fiu^er north, near 
the Hermus. Sardis is fifty miles from Smyrna, in 
die interior on the Hermus, and Philadelphia thirty 
mOes €irther east, on a southern branch of the Her- 
mus, and Thyatira about the same distance north 
from Sardis on another branch of the Hermus. 
Pugamos again is sixty miles north-north-east from 
Smyrna. 

IPHSSUS. 

Ephesus, the first of the apocalyptic churches, has 
been already noticed. Her ruin is now complete, 
and in her overthrow we recognise the &11 of the 
fett angel, the extinction of the first candlestick 
ef the Revelations. Bev. ii. 1-5. 



SMYRNA. 

Smyrna, the second of these churches, thirty miles 
north of Ephesus, is on a bay or gulf that sets 
inland thirty-five or forty miles, which forms a fine 
harbour and safe anchorage for the port of Smyrna. 
By reason of these commercial advantages, Smyrna 
b still one of the principal cities of Western Asia. 
It has a population of 120,000 or 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and Franks, who 
sustain an extensive and lucrative foreign commerce. 
The city was protected by the acropolis of Mount 
P^igus, which rises by a bold ascent to an imposing 
height, south east from the city, and is surmounted 
by a frowning castle, now considerably dilapidated. 
The harbour is much frequented by foreign shipping, 
British, French, Austrian, Russian, American, both 
merchantmen and ships of war, which are greatly 
annoyed by a violent sea-breeze that rolls in a heavy 
surf through the day. 

Smyrna maintains an active trade with the in- 
terior by means of caravans of camels, which are 
often encamped in great numbers in the suburbs of 
the city. Rev. Mr. Brewer gives the following de- 

seription of sooh an encampment : — 
17 



'^ To a stranger from the Western World it is a 
great source of entertainment to watch these patient 
and friendly animals, as they obey their master^s 
peculiar call to kneel down for the discharge of their 
double burden of merchandise, fruit, coals, or the 
like. When about to rest for the night, they are 
grouped together in a circle with all their heads 
facing outward. In one of the open squares near the 
barracks may be sometimes seen, at evening, five 
hundred or more. These, with the drivers' tents 
pitched by their side, the kindling of fires, and pre- 
paration of their evening meal, form a truly Oriental 



>* 



scene. 

The extract subjoined, from another hand, is a 
pleasing exemplification of the benevolent attention 
with which the Turks provide for the supply of man, 
beast, and bird with water : — 

** As there is no object of so much consumption 
in life, so precious to a Turk as water, so there is 
none he takes so much care to provide, not only for 
himself, but for all other animals. Before his door 
he alwajTs places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the streets ; he excavates stones into shallow 
cups to catch rain for the little birds, and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill trickles, he builds a fountain 
for his fellow-creatures, to arrest and catch the fra- 
grant current, that not a drop of the fiuid should be 
wasted. These small fountains are numerous, and 
inscribed with some sentence from the Koran, incul- 
cating practical charity and benevolence. The be- 
neficent man at whose expense this is done never 
allows his own name to make part of the inscription. 
A Turk has no ostentation in his charity ; his fii- 
vourite proverb is, ' Do good, and throw it into the 
tea, and ffthejish do not see it, Allah will.''' 

Smyrna was the scene of the apostolic labours of 
the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; 
and here he sealed his ministry with his blood. 

'' As he was brought to the tribunal, there was a 
great disturbance on hearing that Polycarp was 
taken. When he came near, the proconsul asked 
him whether he was Polycarp, and urged him to 
deny the faith, saying, 'Reverence thy old age,' 
with many other exhortations of like nature, as their 
custom is, saying, ' Swear by the fortune of Caesar :' 
< Repent, and say. Away with the atheists.' Then 
Polycarp, looking with severe countenance upon the 
whole company of ungodly Gkntiles who were in the 
lists, stretching forth his hand to them, and groan- 
ing, and looking up to heaven, said, 'Away with 
the atheists!' But the proconsul continuing to 
urge him, and saying, 'Swear, and I will release 
thee, reproach Christ,' Polycarp answered, 'JFbur- 
9oore and tix yean have Itened him, and he haA 
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ket and iDqaire " What news V* The starange doc- 
trines set forth by Paul soon awakened such curi- 
osity and contradiction, that the multitade condncted 
him to the pUce of holding the renowned council 
of the Areopagus on Mars' Hill, where he might be 
more distinctly heard by the multitude. 

8T. PAUL ON MARS HILL. 

To form a just impression of the scene, we must 
place ourselves, in imagination, in the agoray public 
square, improperly rendered '' market'place" of the 
city, and survey the scene around us. The square 
itself is a large area crowded with temples, altars, 
and statues, with columns and porticoes adorned with 
statuary and painting, the common resort of states- 
men, philosophers, orators, poets, and men of business, 
as well as of crowds of the inquisitive, pleasure- 
loving idlers of Athens. Before and above us on 
the north is Mars Hill, a high, craggy eminence, 
which is ascended by a broad flight of steps cut in 
the solid rock. On the left is the Pnyz, a sloping 
hill, partially levelled into an open area for political 
assemblies, the platform of Athenian orators in their 
public addresses to the men of Athens. On the 
right is the Acropolis, towering high above the scene 
of which it is the glory and the crown. 

Here, standing in the midst of Mars Hill, the 
whole city lies in full* view below; and beyond the 
walls are the plains of Attica, bounded by the graceful 
sweep of the mountains of Pentelicus and Hymet- 
tus. The sea of Attica is seen in the distance, and 
the ports of the city reposing on the margin of the 
distant bay. The Acropolis rises high above him, 
crowned with the lofty Parthenon, adorned with the 
magnificent propykea, and crowded with temples 
and statues, the choicest models of Athenian taste 
and skill. Here, treading almost in the very foot- 
prints of the great Athenian orators, while the hea- 
vens above are almost reverberating still with the thun- 
ders of Demosthenes' eloquence, the great apostle, 
fired with all these classic associations, and guided by 
an inspiration which Demosthenes never knew, de- 
livers before the sages and philosophers of Greece 
that masterly discourse, unrivalled in Christian ora- 
tory, which sets forth the doctrine of the great G^ 
our^ Saviour, in place of the unknown God, whom 
they ignorantly worshipped. 

It is a singular and instructive fiict, that the mi- 
nistry of the apostle appears to have been attended 
with little profit at this seat of Grecian refinement 
and learning ; nor does he appear ever again to have 
visited Athens. The rich, voluptuous, and mer- 
cantile population of Corinth offered him far more 



encouragement than the orators, sages, and philoso- 
phers of her proud rival. 

Such was Paul's anxiety for his new converts in 
Macedonia, that he had consented to remain alone 
at Athens, that Silas might minister to the Be- 
roeans, and Timothy to the Thessalonians. After 
remaining at Athens about two weeks, perhaps, the 
apostle proceeded alone to Corinth, aboat fifty miles, 
where he continued from one and a half to two 
years. 



CORINTH. 

This metropolis, rivalling Athens in wealth and 
commerce, in luxury and licentiousness, and scarcely 
inferior in the fine arts, was situated on the isthmus 
of the Peloponnesus, 25 or 30 miles west of Athens, 
guarded and defended by a lofty acropolis, which rises 
two thousand feet above the platform of the dtj. 
The region is now unhealthy, and only a few mise- 
rable hovels still occupy the site of the &r-fiuned 
city of Corinth. A few excavations, the tombs of 
the ancient dead, and seven Doric columns, sad se- 
pulchral monuments of departed greatness, are all 
that remains of this devoted city, which, for al- 
most two years, A. d. 52, 58, became the scene of 
the apostle's labours. Abiding with Aquila and 
his wife Priscilla, because ''he was of the same 
craft, for, by their occupation, they were tent- 
makers," he reasoned both with Jew and Greek. 
Though to the one a stumbling-block, to the other 
foolishness, he faithfully and fearlessly preached 
Christ, and him crucified, in the &oe of great (^posi> 
tion and blasphemy. But even in that corrupt city, 
the most hopeless, it would seem, that could have 
been selected, the Lord had '' much people," and 
many of the Corinthians, both Jews and Greeksi 
believed and were baptized. During his residenos 
at Corinth, the apostle wrote the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, and phinted other churches in Aehaia. 
2 Cor. i. 1. 

Genchrea, on the eastern side of the isthmus, at 
the head of the Saronic Gulf, a bay in the JBgesii 
Sea, was about nine miles distant firom Corinth 
From this place Paul set sail for Csesarea, on hif 
way to Jerusalem. He landed for a short time at 
Ephesus, in company with Aquila and Priscilla; but 
hastened on his way to keep the PMsover, or Pente- 
cost, at Jerusalem, leaving to the church at Ephesos 
the promises of a speedy return. After a short 
visit, for the fourth time, to Jerusalem since his 
conversion, Paul returned to Antioch, apparently in 
the spring or summer of A. D. 54. After an absenoe of 
about three years, during which time he must have 
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by sea and land not leas than two Uionaand 
red or three thousand miles, and enooon- 
cunerable perils, hardships, and trials, in 
nanj churches. 

} centre of Gentile Christianity, the har- 
i fellowship of the brethren was sadly 
r the prejudice of Judaising teachers from 
I, who had the address to lead away Peter, 
postle of the Gkntiles, together with Bar- 
s companion of Paul in his first missionary 
bese very Gkntile nations. Comp. Gal. ii. 
Lcts zv. 35. These dissensions gave rise 
of false brethren in all the churches, who 
to oppose and persecute the apostle in all 
[uent labours. 

D MI8SI0NART TOUR. A. D. 54-58. 

I short time wasted at Antioch in these 
altercatioDB, Paul resumes his missionary 
ith Timothy, having left Silas apparently 
lem. Pursuing the general course of his 
through Cilicia, Lycaonia, Ghilatia, and 
doubtless visiting these churches, he came 
IS. This route would lead him again to his 
r home in Cilicia, and Timothy to the 
his childhood in Lycaonia. 

KPHESU8. 

ty now became, for near three years, from 
x> 57, the scene of the apostle's labours 
sntre of his missionary operations, during 
le he wrote his Epistle to the Galatians 
Tst to the Corinthians, and probably that 
and the first to Timothy. Aquila, Pris- 
)llo8, Tychicus, Timothy, and others, were 
tian teachers of these privileged Christians 
is. After the martyrdom of Paul, Ephesus 
for some time the pastoral care of John, 
%h\e and sole survivor of the disciples of 
ho, in his exile in Patmos, addressed to 
ih the warning of the Spirit, in connection 
3rs of the seven churches of Asia. At 
he is also supposed to have written both 
1 and his Epistles. 

ty was situated in Ionia, on the western 
Asia Minor, upon the south bank of the 
hirty miles south from the city of Smyrna, 
rcry ancient centre of commerce and a city 
wealth, wholly given up to idolatry. The 
less Diana was its tutelary divinity. Her 
•ur hundred and twenty-five feet in length 
lundred and twenty in width, was adorned 
16 



with a colonnade of one hundred and twenty-seven 
columns of Parian marble, sixty feet in height. The 
several columns of this colonnade were each the 
gift of as many monarchs. This was burned the 
same night that Alexander the Great was bom, Oct 
lS-14, B. 0. 356, by Herostratus, who could think of 
no means so effectual to give him an immortal fame 
among men. By this sacrilegious act he gained for 
all time the distinction of an immortal infamy. The 
temple was rebuilt with equal magnificence, and be- 
came one of the seven wonders of the world. The 
worship of Diana was connected with magic arts 
and oriental superstitions respecting the efficacy of 
charms and amulets. These Paul confironted by 
miracles closely allied to these amulets, healing dis- 
eases by handkerchiefs laid upon them, so that the 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 

The city was built upon heights overlooking the 
harbour and the surrounding plains, to which it gra- 
dually extended. The harbour itself is now a pesti- 
lential morass, and the city is in utter ruins, but some 
traces of its ancient magnificence remain. The theatre 
where the maddened multitude assembled on the 
occasion of the uproar caused by Demetrius the 
craftsman. Acts xix. 21-41, still remains in ruins 
sufficiently distinct to indicate its ancient magnifi- 
cence and vast extent It was built on the slope of 
a lofty hill, and could afford convenient seats for thirty 
thousand persons. What a scene of confused and 
fiuuitical uproar, " when the whole multitude, with 
one accord, rushed into the theatre, and all about the 
space of two hours cried out^ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians I" 

During his residence at Ephesus, Paul appears to 
have made a visit to the church at Corinth to cor- 
rect the licentiousness into which the converts there 
had fallen in conformity with the custom of the city. 
This journey is not recorded, and probably occupied 
but a short time. Having now preached not at Ephe- 
sus alone, but almost throughout all Asia, he next 
visited the churches of Macedonia, a. d. 57 or 58. 

Proceeding northward along the coast, apparently 
by sea, to Troas, one hundred and fifty miles, Paul 
tarried, week after week, in anxious expectation of 
the return of Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth 
with the epistle to that church. Sailing from Troas, 
he landed at Neapolis ; and probably proceeded to 
Philippi to refresh his troubled spirits, in commu- 
nion with this affectionate, faithful church. Here 
he had the happiness to welcome Titus on his return 
from Corinth, and to learn that his letter to this de- 
generate church had been well received and attended 
with the desired effect 

From Macedonia he wrote his second Epistle to 
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tha Oirin' bians, and soon after proceeded from Ma- 
cedonia tc visit them the third time. 2 Cor. zii. 13 ; 
xin. 1. 

After visiting the churches of Philippic Thessalo- 
nica, and Beroea, he appears to have penetrated into 
the interior as far as Illjricum on the west of Mace- 
donia. Rom. XV. 19. From Illyricam, he proceeded 
to Corinth, where he tarried some three months, dar- 
ing which time he wrote his Epistle to the Gaktians, 
to recover them, if possible, from the apathy and, 
apostasy into which they had suddenly and surpris- 
ingly fallen. 

While at Corinth, where he tarried three months, 
the apostle also wrote to the church at Rome by the 
hands of Phebe, a deaconess of the church at Cen- 
chrea, a widow of consideration and wealth, about to 
sail to Rome on private business. 

From Corinth, he purposed to sail, on his return, 
to Jerusalem ; but, in consequence of a conspiracy 
of the Jews against his life, he returned up the 
coast, through Bercea and Thessalonica; to Philippi, 
from whence he set sail for Troas. 

RETURNING VOTAOE, A. D. 58. SPRING. 

After administering the Lord's supper at Troas, 
which he now visited for the third time, and restor- 
ing to life a young man who had been killed by bill- 
ing from an upper story in his sleep during the 
preaching of Paul, Acts xx. 7-12, the apostle pro- 
ceeded on foot to Aasos, opposite the island of Les- 
bos^ about twenty miles south from Troas, where 
he was joined by his party, who came by sea to this 
port, now a miserable village built high upon the 
rocks. He sent the ship around Cape Lectum to 
' Assos — '' for thus 'had he arranged, intending him- 
self to go afoof He hastened, therefore, through 
the southern gate, past the hot springs, and through 
the oak woods — then in full foliage — ^which cover 
all that shore with greenness and shade, and across 
the wild watercourses on the western side of Ida. 
Such is the scenery which now surrounds the travel- 
ler on his way from Troas to Assos. The great dif- 
ference then was, that there was a good Roman 
road, which made St Paul's solitary journey both 
more safe and more rapid than it could have been 
now. We have seldom had occasion to think of the 
apostle in the hours of his solitude. But such hours 
.must have been sought and cherished by one whose 
whole strength was drawn from communion with 
Qod, and especially at a time when, as on this pre- 
sent journey, he was deeply conscious of his weak- 
ness, and filled with foreboding fears. There may 
have been other reasons, why he travelled from 



Troas to Assos on foot; but the desire for solitndi i 
was doubtless one reason among others. The dii> :i 
comfort of a crowded ship is un&vourable for derc- i 
tion ; and prayer and meditation are necessary for w 
maintaining the religious life even of an apostle, m 
That Saviour, to whose service he was devoted, had « 
often prayed in solitude on the mountain, and crossol i 
the brook Kidron to kneel under the olives of Oeth- i 
semane. And strength and peace were surely sought ; 
and obtained by the apostle from the Redeemer, at i 
he pursued h\» lonely road, on Monday morniDg, ia i 
the verdure and fragrance of spring, among the 
oak woods aod the streams of Mount Ida. 

Mitylene, where the ship's company appear to - 
have landed for the night, was on the east side of 
Lesbos, about thirty miles from Assos. 

From Mitylene they sailed a distance of forty or 
fifty miles by Chios, the modem Scio, ever memora- 
ble for the atrocious butchery of the inhabitants hj 
the Turks in 1822, and thence, an equal distanoSi 
unto Samoa, an island lying near the coast of IcniSi 
below Ephesus. 

Trogyllium was on a promontory of the mainland 
across the narrow strait at this place, about one nult 
wide, that separates it from Samoa. Trogyllium wti 
on the ridge of Mycale, the scene of the vicCotj 
of the Greeks over the Persians. Miletos was stSl 
farther south, twenty-eight miles from Ephesua. 

Fearing to trust himself at Ephesus, lett he 
should be detained too long by the affectionate im- 
portunity of his friends, and unwilling to leave 
them without some pastoral salutation, he made ai 
appointment with the elders of Ephesus to meet 
him at Miletus, a very ancient city, seventeen nuks 
below Trogyllium, at that time old and decaying, now 
in ruins. The broad bay, where her shipping ones 
lay, is now a pestilential morass. Here, with the 
most affectionate counsels and prayers, he bade them 
adieu, fiilly impressed with the conviction thai thej i 
would see his hce no more. Acts xx. 13-38. , 

From Miletus, a straight course of forty miki j 
south, brought the apostle along the coast of Carii ^ 
to Coos, the seat of the &mous medical school of Ea* 
culapius. At the distance of filly miles south-eaa^ j 
he made the celebrated harbour of Rhodes, famooi i 
for the colossal statue of bronae which had stood ; 
astride the entrance, and between whose feet vesaeli 
were wont to come into port under full saiL At 
this time, it was prostrate, having been overthrown 
by an earthquake. The city has been renownel, 
from remotest to latest history, for her commeroe 
and her ship-building. Acts xxi 1. 

" No view on the Levant is more celebrated thas 
that from Rhodes toward tha opposite shore ot Asia 
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Ifinor. The last ranges of Mount Tftonui oome 
lown in magnifioent forma to the sea ; and a long 
Sue of snowy snmmita is seen along the Lycian 
Beast, while the blue sea between is an onniffled ex- 
paase of water nnder a blue and brilliant sky/'* 
Aeroes the glad waters of this dark-blue sea, the 
ipoBtle's course now lay north-east to Patara — ^the 
port of the ancient city of Xanthus, on the coast 
of Lycia, once celebrated for its walls, its theatre, 
and an oracle of Apollo that almost rivalled that of 
Delphos. Vast and imposing ruins of the theatre 
itQl remain, and above it a singular pit with a square 
column, which is supposed to have been the secret 
shrine of the oracle, whence proceeded those enig- 
Batical, lying responses, which were received as the 
voice of the god. The harbour is now an inland 
Barsh, generating poisonous malaria, and the shore 
a <' desert of moving sand." 

At Patara the party, for reasons that do not ap- 
pear, took another ship and sailed the same day for 
Tyre, 400 miles distant, on the coast of Phoenicia, in 
Syria. Here Paul tarried seven days, during which 
Ihne he ^' broke bread" with the disciples, who 
ifeetionately urged him to desist from going up to 
Jtraaalem, but finding him unalterably fixed in his 
purpose, the brethren, with their wives and children, 
attended him out of the city to the place of embar- 
eition, where they kneeled down upon the shore and 
prayed; and then, taking a final and affectionate 
kave of them, Paul and his party set sail down 
the coast for Ptolenuds, the ancient Accho, Akre, or 
Acre, and the disciples returned in sadness to the city. 

Acre is almost thirty miles below Tyre, and eight 
north of Mount Oarmel. This town, the key of 
Syria, is more strongly fortified than any other in 
the country. The appearance of its defences is still 
fonnidable, notwithstanding all the vicissitudes of 
war which it has survived. It stands on an angular 
promontory jutting into the sea. The walls are in 
EBsny places double ; and those on the land side are 
protected by strong out-works of mounds with fao- 
lags of stone. 

Age after age Acre has flourished and fallen into 
ieoay, with the alternations of peace and war. It 
vas the stronghold of the crusaders ; and was be- 
neged by Bonaparte. In 1832 it sustained a siege 
of six months against Ibrahim Pacha, during which 
thirty-five thousand shells were thrown into it. 
Again, in 1840, it was bombarded by the English 
bet, and was reduced by the explosion of the pow- 
lor magazine, by which two thousand soldiers were 
inmried into eternity without a moment's wAming. 

• Ooi^bMM tad Qowfon'i Life of St PraL J 



The manufiicture of glass is enroneously said to haw 
been discovered here. 

After tarrying here one day with Christiap 
brethren, Paul proceeded by land down the coast by 
Mount Carmel, thirty or thirty-five miles, to CaM»- 
rea, where he and his party were entertained in the 
house of Philip the evangelist, one of the seven 
deacons, who, twenty-two years before, had ex- 
pounded the Scriptures to the Ethiopian eunuch; 
and whose family now consisted of four daughters, 
« who did prophesy." This was PauFs third visit 
to Csdsarea. Compare Acts ix. 80, xviii. 22. Here, 
prophetically admonished of the bonds and imprison- 
ment that awaited him at Jerusalem, bis com- 
panions and the disciples of Csdsarea earnestly be- 
sought him, with many tears, not to go up to Jeru- 
salem ; to which he firmly replied, ** What mean ye 
to weep and break my heart ? for I am ready not to 
be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus." Perceiving that none of 
these things would move him, his Christian friends 
desisted from further entreaty, saying, with submis- 
sive sadness, '< The will of the Lord be done I" 

Thus ended at Jerusalem the apostle's third mis- 
sionary tour, in the spring of A. D. 58, in which he 
had been occupied four years, almost three of which 
he had spent at Ephesus. Acts xxi. 2-17. 

With this tour he ended his ministry in the East. 
How extensive the travels, how vast the results of 
the missionary labours of this great apostle in the 
East! Within a few years he had traversed the 
countries of Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and most of 
the provinces of Asia Minor, Macedonia, Achaia, 
and Corinth, together with the island of Cyprus, 
preaching everywhere the gospel of the grace of 
God, testifying both to Jew and Gkntile, repentance 
and fiuth in Christ, and establishing churches, over 
all of which he had watched with more than p»> 
rental tenderness. 

The next day after his arrival at Jerusalem, Paul, 
with his companions, visited James the brother of 
our Lord, at whose house the presbyters of the 
church were assembled. They listened with great 
interest to his account of the effects of the gospel 
among the Gentiles. But James called his atten-^ 
tion to the fact, that a great number of Jews who 
believed on Jesus as the Messiah, and were yet 
sealous and strict observers of the Mosaic law, were 
prejudiced against him; for those Judaizers, who 
everywhere sought to injure Paul's ministry, had 
circulated in Jerusalem the charge against him, 
that, not content with releasing the believing Gen- 
tiles finom the observance of the Mosaic law, he had 
required of the Jews who lived among them sol 
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to oircomcise their children, and not to observe the 
kw. 

This charge, so brought forward, was certainly 
false ; for Paul combated the outward obeervance of 
Judaism only so fiir as the justification and sanctifi- 
cation of men were made to depend upon it. 

As by this accusation the conduct of Paul would 
be presented in a false light, and since he was &r 
from being such an enemy to Judaism as hu adver- 
saries wished him to appear, he declared himself to 
be ready, according to the proposal of the assembly, 
to refute that charge by an overt act, by taking part 
in the Jewish rites in a manner which was highly 
esteemed by pious Jews. He joined himself to 
four members of the church, who had undertaken a 
Nazarite's vow for seven days. He submitted to 
the same restraints, and intimated to the priests that 
he would be answerable for the expense of the offer- 
ings that were to be presented on the accomplish- 
ment of the purification. But though he might 
have satisfied by this means the minds of the better 
dbposed among the Jewish Christians, the inveterate 
sealots among the Jews were not at all conciliated. 
On the contrary, they were only more incensed, that 
the man who, as they said, had everywhere .taught 
the Gkntiles to blaspheme the people of Ood, the 
Law, and the Temple, had ventured to take a part 
in the Jewish rituaL They had seen a Qentile 
Christian, Trophimus, in company with him, and 
hence the fiinatics concluded that he had taken a 
Oentile with him into the temple and defiled it. A 
violent tumult instantly arose, and Paul was rescued 
from the enraged multitude only by means of the 
Boman tribune, who hastened to the spot with a 
band of soldiers from the Arx Antonia, the quar- 
ters of the Roman garrison, adjacent to the temple 
on the north. The remaining incidents of this visit 
are detailed in Acts xxiii. 

ANTIPATBI8. 

Antipatris, to which he was conducted by a strong 
escort on his way to Cspsarea, was a town built by 
Herod the Great on the plain of Sharon, some dis- 
tance from the coast, eighteen miles north from 
Lydda, twenty-six south by east from Csosarea, and 
about thirty-eight north by west from Jerusalem. 
It is now a Muslim, village, built entirely of mud, 
on a slight circular eminence, without any old ruins, 
or the least relic of antiquity. 

The ruins of an ancient Roman road still conduct 
the curious traveller securely along the route over 
which the apostle was subsequently conducted by a 
Boman escort from Jerusalem to Antipatris. This 



road was undoubtedly, at that time, the principd i 
line of travel and transportation between the ci^ i 
and the coast of the Mediterranean. 

The forebodings of the apostle's friends, and Ui i 
anticipation of bonds and imprisonment, were sooi - 
realized. His arrest and miraculous deliverance fnm 
the mob and conspirators are detailed from Aeli i 
xxi. 18 to chap xxiv. i 

After lingering two yean in confinement at C»Mi> 
rea, he was permitted to proceed on his way ts < 
Rome, to prosecute his appeal before the governor. 

VOTAOK TO ROME. A. D. 60 OR 61. 

In going to Rome, the usual way was to cmhaik 
for some port in Asia Minor, and there tak6 passage 
for Italy, because it was not easy to find a ship thai 
might sail from Caesarea direct for Rome; Ae 
centurion accordingly, who had St Paul in charge^ 
in the autumn of 60 or 61 sailed in a ship then it 
port from Adramyttium, a seaport of Mysia, on tte 
eastern shore of the ^gean Sea, opposite to Lesbo^ 
at that time a flourishing city. Directing thdr 
course northward along the coast, they passed \fj 
Tyre and touched at Sidon, seventy-eight miks 
from Caosarea ; from Sidon the ship still stood ^ 
the north, because the strong westerly winds that 
prevail at this season prevented a more direct couM 
to the westward. Sailing under Cyprus on the kA^ 
and having the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia on As 
right, she would be favoured by land-breeaes fsom. 
the coast of Asia Minor, as well as by a cumol 
that sets strongly to the westward along this ooast 
By these means she had a prosperous run to MyHy 
in Lycia ; this was an ancient port, of consideraUe 
importance, two or three miles from the coast, com- 
manded by an acropolis, which was ascended by a 
flight of steps cut out of the solid rock. 

Here the centurion and his prisoner embarked oa 
board a ship of Alexandria for Italy, but the same 
baffling winds from the west now greatly impeded 
their progress, so that they were '' many days" b^ 
fore they came over against the port of Cnidns, on 
the south-west extremity of Asia Minor, in the pro> 
vince of Caria, at the distance of not more thai 
150 miles from Myra. But the wind not suffuiog 
them to stand further on this course, it only re* 
mained for them to tack and sail south toward the 
island of Crete. 

Passing by Salmone, the eastern promontory cf 
this island, they were enabled to coast along tb 
south shor& of Crete to Fair Havens, a roadstead 
which afforded them anchorage, near the nnknowa 
port of Lasea. From this point the/ were exposed 
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• the north-west winds, by reason of a bold turn of 
ke ooast to the north. The winter was now near at 
Mud, and the season of safe navigation passed. The 
pMTmiling winds and the thick and stormy weather 
the navi j^ation of these seas, in winter, without 
or compass, extremely hasardons. Paul's 
enrnest advice, therefore, was to winter there, but 
^ because the harbour was not commodious to winter 
in,'* his advice was overruled; and, improving a 
gentle south wind that blew, they set sail, hoping 
to make Phenice, a harbour on the coast, farther 
west, not well identified, which, according to the 
historian, opened, ''looked" to the south-west and 
north-west. It is 3upposed to have been not more 
ttan forty miles from Fair Havens. 

They had, however, but just set sail before they 
were struck by a violent north-east wind, euroclydon, 
which drove them to seek shelter under the south 
shore of Clauda, now the island of Olaudo, about 
twenty miles south-west by west from Fair Havens, 
vhere, with great difficulty, they were enabled to 
like in and to secure their hoatf Acts xxvii. 16, a 
pecantion which they had omitted at the outset be- 
emse the weather was then mild, and they expected 
to be at sea but a few hours. Here they under- 
girded the ship; and, fearing lest they should be 
driven into the quicksands of the coast of Africa, 
tky headed into the wind and lay to, in seamen's 
phrase, carrying as much sail as might be needful 
to steady the ship, and let her drift at the mercy of 
the elements. Yerse 15. Being exceedingly tossed 
with the tempest, the next day they lightened the 
lUp, and the third day they were obliged to relieve 
it still more by throwing overboard the furniture of 
tbe ship, such as beds, chests, tables, and the like. 

The terrible tempest lying on them many days, 
IS they were driven up and down in an unknown 
lea, while neither sun nor stars appeared, just as the 
vhole company are abandoning themselves to utter 
despair in view of inevitable death, Paul, on the 
fourteenth day, stands up in the mid^t of them and 
cooourages them to take some sustenance, assuring 
them that he had been warned by an angel of Gk)d 
Uiat they must be shipwrecked on some island, but 
that God, in answer to his prayers, had given him 
all them that sailed with him. About midnight the 
same day they found themselves drifting near to some 
ooast ; then, casting anchor, and throwing overboard 
their lading to ease the ship and save her from 
driving upon the breakers, they anxiously waited 
for the morning, when they succeeded in running 
the ship aground, where she went to pieces, and the 
whole ship's company, 276 souls, '' some by swim- 



ming, some on boards and broken pieces of the ship, 
escape safe to land.'' 

The place of the shipwreck proved to be a bay op 
the north-east side of Melite, Malta, now known af> 
St. Paul's Bay, an inlet about two miles 3iN)r and 
one mile broad. The distance from Clauda is 476 
miles, which, according to the computation of nauti- 
cal men, is just about the distance which a ship 
would drift in the time specified ; and her course, 
west by north, is just that which she would make, 
the wind E. N. E. 

The bland of Malta lies in the Mediterranean, 
about sixty miles south ftom Cape Passaro, in Sicily. 
It is sixty miles in circumference, twenty in length, 
and twelve in breadth. Near it, on the west, is a 
smaller island, called Gbzio, about thirty miles in 
circumference. Malta has no mountains or high 
hills, and makes no figure from the sea. It is natu- 
rally a barren rock, but has been made in parts 
abundantly fertile by the industry and toil of man. 

After lingering here three months during the win- 
ter, A. D. 60-61, and working many miracles, they 
sailed to Syracuse, a large, wealthy, and beautiful city 
on the east coast of Sicily, about eighty miles from 
Malta. It is said to have contained a million of inha- 
bitants, and still has a population of two hundred and 
forty thousand. The cathedral of the city, it is said, 
was a temple of Minerva, twenty-five hundred years 
ago. 

Rhegium, where they next landed, is in the ex« 
treme south of Italy, opposite Messina, on the north- 
east point of Sicily. Between these places is the 
strait of the fabulous Scylla and Charybdis. A 
favourable south wind the next day carried them 
through this famous strait to Puteoli, on the Bay 
of Naples, eight miles north-west ^m the city of 
Naples, and one hundred and eighty north ftom 
Rhegium. Puteoli, now Pozzu^li, a miserable, de- 
caying town, was at this time the principal port 
south of Rome. It received nearly all the trade of 
Alexandria, and a great part of that of Spain. 
Dating from a remote antiquity — probably from the 
third century of Rome — it rose under the Romac 
republic and empire to a luxury and magnificence 
second only to that of the imperial city. Its mild 
climate, its picturesque situation, its abundant 
fruits, its mineral and salt baths, its marine pro- 
ducts, rendered it the favourite resort of the wealthy 
citizens of Rome, and it probably vied with Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii in the magnificence of luxury 
and the elegance of vice. Here the great men of 
Rome had their villas; here Cicero and Virgil had 
• their schools; here Caligula and Nero had their 
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palaces ; and of all these the ruins, in piles of brick, 
welded together with imperishable cement, may jet 
be traced -along the shore where Paul landed after 
his shipwreck at Malta. The yery spot can be iden- 
tified, for at that time there existed a long mole, or 
pier, which broke the force of the waves and afforded 
ressels a safe landing. Here the ship in which 
Paul came must have made fast, and the ruins of 
this pier may jet be seen. The mole on which the 
apostle landed at Puteoli still stretches its ruins into 
the blue waters of the baj. The remains of the 
Italian villas, whose marble porticos he then beheld 
glittering in the sunset — ^his first specimen of Italian 
luxurj — still are seen along the shore. The Lu- 
crine lake, filled with ojster-beds for the luxurious 
tables of Home, the baths of Baise, the Stjgian lake 
Avemus, and SibjUine Gumae, famous in classic 
song, were also near. 

From Puteoli to Rome, 150 miles, the joumej of 
the apostle was along the Appian Waj, on the great 
line of communication with the metropolis, through 
classic ground, consecrated bj the genius of Virgil, 
of Horace, and of Cicero. At Formise ho passed the 
favourite retreat of the great orator from the turmoil 
of the political world, where he fell bj the hand of 
assassins. 

At Appii Forum, forty miles from Rome, at 
the head of the canal which drained the Pontine 
marshes, the apostle was met bj a delegation of 
Christians from Rome ; and at the Three Taverns, 
ten miles farther, he was welcomed bj a second 
group of brethren, who (lad come out to aocompanj 
him to the citj. The affectionate salutations of 
these Christian friends greatlj refreshed the wearied 
spirits of the prisoner, so that " when Paul $ato the 
brethren he thanked God and took courage," 

Appii Forum, the terminus of the canal across 
the Pontine marshes, was a low, sicklj place, a 
station for the mules and muleteers who were em- 
plojed on the canal. Horace has given a vivid 
description of this vile place, filled with these canal- 
men, and villanous knaves.* The scene of this holj 
man, the aged apostle, a despised captive in the midst 
of this motlej and vulgar crowd, worn down with 
hardships and fatigue, dejected and disgusted with 
their coarse vice and vile speech, suddenlj saluted 
bj Christian friends, and rising into a transport of 
joj, giving thanks to God and taking fr^h courage— 
this scene, fit for a painter's pencil dipped in the 
colours of heaven, presents one of the most touching 
passages in the eventful life of the great apostle. 

The report of Festus and Agrippa, confirmed as it 

• Piffertnm nwiUi, oauponibai atque malignis.— Ai<. L 5. 4. 



must have been bj the centurion who had 001^^^ 
ducted Paul to Rome, appears to have made %^* 
&vourable impression respecting him. He wais a^M 
cordinglj treated with more indolgenoe than tki^^ 
other prisoners. He was allowed to have a private > 
dwelling, to enjoj the free interoourae of his friendly 'b 
and to correspond with thoee that were absent ? 
Onlj a single soldier attended him as guard, te^* 
whom, according to the militaij custom of holdiiig c' 
one undeir arrest, he was ftstened bj a chain on tht 1 
arm. ^ 

Three dajs after his arrival he began his benevo- i 
lent labours, with the Jews first; and continued, ibr l 
two full jears, while detained as a prisoner, to ■ 
receive all who came to him, '^ preaching the king> 1 
dom of God, and teaching those things which Con- i 
cem the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, na " 
man forbidding him." Acts xxviiL 17, 81. 

During his confinement at Rome, from a. d. 61 
to 63, the apostle continued his labours for the oofr> 
version of men and in the care of the churehea 
In these labours he was assisted bj Lnke^ his fet 
low-traveller and biographer; bj Timothj, his h^ 
loved son in the faith ; and bj TjchicuS| his former 
companion. 

It is particularlj interesting to nodce that Mark, 
from whom he had unhappilj separated twelve 
jears before, is here also the faithful assistant and 
fellow-labourer of Paul. 2 Tim. iv. 11. Cdoas. iv. 10. 

The fruits of Paul's ministrj were gathered from 
everj condition — ^from the humblest to the highest— 
frt>m Caesar's household to bondman and slave. One 
of his most interesting converts was a fugitive sUve, 
who, escaping from Philemon, PbuFs fellow-labourer 
in the church of the Colossians, had wandered awaj 
to this common receptacle of vagabonds and adven- 
turers. The return of this Christian slave to his 
master gave occasion for the Epistle to Philemon, 
to commend him to his master's kindness. At the 
same time he also wrote his Epistles to die Colos- 
sians and to the Ephesians. 

During Paul's captivitj at Rome, the diurch aft 
Philippi sent Epaphroditus with contributions, as 
a token of their fond affection and noble liberaU^i 
which he had occasion frequentlj and gratefullj 
to acknowledge. The return of this ^' brother and 
companion in labour," A. D. 62, was the occaaion of 
his writing his Epistle to the Philippians. 

Here Luke's historj of the labours of Pkul ab* 
ruptlj terminates, but he is believed, after his trial 
and acquittal, to have again passed through Mace- 
donia to Philippi and Ephesus; to have ministered 
again for some time to this church, to have visited 
the churches in Asia^ Smjma, Sardis, Hierapolic 
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Golo6Be, and Laodieeti Pkilem. xxii. ; Philip, ii. 24 } 
tbeQ to have fulfilled his cherished desire •f preach- 
ing the gospel in Spam, where he spent two years, 
finom A. D. 64 to 66, and once more to have returned, 
en a hasty visit, to the churches of Asia Minor. 
After leaving Timothy at Ephesus, he again went 
orer to Macedonia, from whence he set sail for 
Crete, where he left l^tns to complete his lack of 
service with these churches. 

From Macedonia, before going to Crete, he wrote 
hia First Epbtle to Timothy, A. D. 67, to encourage 
and aid him in his straggle with the heretical teach- 
cn at Ephesus. 

From Crete he seems yet again to have visited 
Sphesus, and from that pkee to have written his 
Bpistle to Titus, in the autumn of a. d. 67, and 
from thence to have gone down to Miletus, 2 Tim. 
iv. 20, whence he sailed for Corinth, purposing to 
qiend the winter of A. D. 67-8 at Nicopolis, in Epi- 
na. Tit. iii. 12. In this summary we have adopted 
the conclusions of Conybeare and Howson, without 
aasoming to decide upon the correctness of their 
lessoning. 

RI00POLI8. 

This " City of Victory" was built by Augustus, 
is commemorate his victory at the battle of Actium 
100 years before Paul's visit It stood upon the 
lite occupied by his land forces before that battle. 
" A long lofty wall spons a desolate plain ; to the 
■orth of it rises, on a distant hill, the shattered 9cena 
of a theatre ; and, to the west, the extended though 
brdcen line of an aqueduct connects the distant 
mountains, from which it tends, with the main sub- 
ject of the picture — the city itself, on a low and 
swampy plain." 

Here, on this field of battle and of victory, our 
Christian warrior, more '' august" than imperial 
Caesar, who proudly bore this name, ended his war- 
fare and returned to Rome, not in triumph, to 
secure a corruptible crown, but in bonds, to await an 
incorruptible. He had fought the good fight, and 
his triumph was complete. 

When arrested at Nicopolis by the Roman autho- 
rities, he was forsaken by Demas '* for love of this 
present world," and by Crescens, the one retiring to 
Thessalonica, the other to Gralatia; and Titus, we 
may charitably hope for better reasons, withdrew 
np ^e coast to Dalmatia. 

Luke remained faithful, aud accompanied his 
master through the perils of wintry seas to encoun- 
ter fiercer terrors at Rome as <'a male&ctor." 
2 Tim. ii. 9. Paul was sought out, with difficulty 



and danger, and refreshed by Onesiphorus and a few 
faithful friends, among whom was Claudia^ the 
daughter of a British king. 2 Tim. i. 16 ; iv. 21. 

A terrible persecution was now raging under Nero, 
that brutal monster that disgraced the throne of 
Csssar ; and Paul, in calm and certain expectation 
of his death, writes from his cell his final letter to 
Timothy, in the vain hope that he might come to 
him before his martyrdom. 

A hasty form of trial soon ended in the sentence 
of death by decapitation, and the aged apostle, de- 
siring to depart and be with Christ, was led forth, 
from the southern gate, to execution, upon the road ^ 
to Ostia, the port of Rome, to siifier like his Lord^ 
" without the city." 

How eventful his life! in labours most abun- 
dant, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft ; four times 
scourged with forty stripes save one, thrice beaten 
with rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, a day 
and a night in the deep, in joumeyings oft ; in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the country, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness, — ^besides the care of all the 
churches that pressed daily upon him. No wonder 
the aged apostle, after such a pilgrimage, worn 
down with such hardships, such ceaseless toil, such 
exhausting cares, pants for the repose of heaven. 
According to his desire, so it is granted to him. 
Heaven is already let down into his soul. Its tri- 
umph is begun. The crown of glory which is just 
settling on his head, sheds its divine radiance on 
the victor's brow and fires his eye, while he ex- 
claims, ''I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fojight a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord; the right- 
eous Judge, shall give unto me." 

The friends of Paul, like the disciples of John, 
'' took up his corpse and laid it in a tomb," one of 
those subterranean labyrinths, at once the sepulchres 
of the dead and the sanctuaries of the living ; which 
in these troublous times sheltered so many of the 
saints of God, and enshrined their sacred dust. 
Ettsebius informs us that the name of Paul remained 
in one of these cemeteries even to his day. A lof^y 
sepulchral pyramid, by the Ostian road, is still 
standing, unshattered by the waste of so many ages, 
as it stood then calmly overlooking the scene of his 
martyrdom, as if reared to be, in all time, a lone 
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mooumentof this atrocioas crime. An enclosure near 
is used as the bnrial-place of EngliMh, Protestants. 
Thr^ clods that drank the blood of the sainted mar- 
tyr may now enwrap the body of some Christian 



stranger, whose ransomed spirit, in deep commnnion 
with that of the great apostle, tastes the fall 
bliss of heayen, where the wicked cease from tnmb- 
ling and the weary are at rest 



CHAPTER in. 



PATMOS AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 



The " isle that is called Patmos/' where John 
was in exile for the word of God and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, is a small island in the JEgdau 
Sea, eighteen or twenty miles south-south-west from 
Samos, and forty or fifty west by south from Miletus. 
It is a rocky, barren island, exceedingly irregular, 
deeply indented by bays and gulfs, which afford 
several good harbours, of which one on the north 
side is chiefly frequented by shipping and occupied 
Dy a few shops and houses. The principal town is 
built on the summit and the steep sloping sides of 
a high hill which overlooks the harbour, the ascent 
of which is by steep, narrow, and difficult streets. 

The hermitage and grotto of St John is halfway 
down the hill on a jutting rock, where, according to 
tradition, John, ** in the spirit, on the Lord's day," 
saw the visions of God which completed the mighty 
roll of prophecy, that for a thousand years had been 
unfolding, and closed and sealed up the communica- 
tions of God to man. 

The monastery of St. John, a strong old castle of 
the eleventh century, crowns the top of the moun- 
tain on which the town is built. The terrace of the 
castle presents a fine view of the island, with its 
rugged hills, its silent, sequestered glens, rocky pro- 
montories, and deep retiring bays, piercing on every 
side its rock-bound shores. The entire population 
of this island is 3000 or 4000. 

The following extract is from the diary of the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, American missionary to the Le- 
vant, who visited Patmos in 1881 : — 

'<We had earnestly desired to be in the 'isle 

called Patmos on the Lord's day.' With all 

our efforts, however, to expedite the voyage, and 
offers of a reward to our indolent Greek boatmen, it 
was not until near midnight that our little bark 
.slowly made her way from the east around its rocky 
promontories and a projecting shoal. The hour and 
circumstances all were fiivourable for deepening the 
tmpresmons one would vrish to cherish on visiting 
40 hallowed a spot. As we drew near the shore the 
•xtreme stillness of the scene was broken in upon 



by such multitudes of sea-fowl which the gentle 
movements of our vessel disturbed, that we were 
ready to conclude none but a solitary hermit al 
most could be a tenant of the place. But when we 
came to anchor in the principal haven, we could di»> 
cem, by the light of the moon, a considerable num- 
ber of the magazines and bakkalia, or storage and 
grocery shops, that abound in the towns, and esp^ 
cially at the icalcuy or landing-places in the Levant 
Farther distant also were dwelling-houses, and the 
neatly whitewashed chapels, which impart so pic- 
turesque an appearance to many of the Greek islands. 

'< When the morning dawned, the monastery ci 
St. John was to be seen rising, like a castle, on the 
summit of one of the highest hills, from the midsl 
of a walled town of 400 or 600 houses. Halfwaj 
up the mountain were several buildings in a ruinooi 
state, around and covering what the tradition of the 
island affirms to be the very spot where the favoured 
disciple ' was in the spirit,' and in the visions of 
earth beheld the glories of heaven. Without either 
crediting or totally rejecting the truth of such tnKli- 
tionary testimony, it was sufficient for us that we 
were doubtless in the same harbour which he en- 
tered, and were looking out upon the same general 
scene on which his eyes rested, when gazing in the 
direction of his persecuted flock, now left withoat a 
shepherd. 

*^ Venerable old man I what a sweet and holy in- 
terest is attached to his history. His youthful days 
had been spent on the banks of the Jordan, and 
around the secluded lake of Gennesaret. There, in 
the humble employment of a fisherman, he continued 
with James, his brother, until at the Saviour's caU 
they arose, left all, and followed him to * beoome 
fishers of men.' " 



THE SEVEN CnUBCHEB. 

On the map No. YII. may be noticed three hage 
isUinds, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, lying off tiM 
western coast of Asia Minor, over against the pto- 
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3f Ljdia and Caria, at the distance of abont 
ilea from each other. Opposite these islands 
a four rivers emptjing into the sea. First in 
rom south to north is the Meander, then the 
*, the Hermus, the Gaicus. Of these the 
;r and the Hermus are the most considerable, 
ibout 200 miles in length. Miletus, already 
led, was at the mouth of the Meander. 
» is in the interior, on a branch of the 
IT, less than 100 miles from Miletus. Hiera- 
ten or fifteen miles north-east from Loadioea, 
losse fifteen or twenty east by south from it. 
s is on the Cayster, near thirty miles north of 
(, and Smyrna thirty miles further north, near 
rmus. Sardis is fifty miles from Smyrna, in 
nior on the Hermus, and Philadelphia thirty 
irther east, on a southern branch of the Her- 
id Thyatira about the same distance north 
lardis on another branch of the Hermus. 
108 again is sixty miles north-north-east from 
I. 

XPHB8U8. 

wns, the first of the apocalyptic churches, has 
Iready noticed. Her ruin is now complete, 
her overthrow we recognise the fall of the 
igel, the extinction of the first candlestick 
Elevelations. Rev. ii. 1-5. 



8MTBNA. 

ma, the second of these churches, thirty miles 

of Ephesus, is on a bay or gulf that sets 

thirty-five or forty miles, which forms a fine 

r and safe anchorage for the port of Smyrna. 

son of these commercial advantages, Smyrna 

one of the principal cities of Western Asia. 

a population of 120,000 or 150,000 inhabit- 

l^reeks, Jews, Armenians, and Franks, who 

an extensive and lucrative foreign commerce. 

tywas protected by the acropolis of Mount 

which rises by a bold ascent to an imposing 

south east from the city, and is surmounted 

t>wning castle, now considerably dilapidated. 

.rbour is much frequented by foreign shipping, 

, French, Austrian, Russian, American, both 

mtmen and ships of war, which are greatly 

d by a violent sea-breeze that rolls in a heavy 

rough the day. 

ma maintains an active trade with the in- 

by means of caravans of camels, which are 

ncamped in great numbers in the suburbs of 

f. Rev. Mr. Brewer gives the following de- 

m of such an encampment >— 
17 



" To a stranger from the Western World it is a 
great source of entertainment to watch these patient 
and friendly animals, as they obey their master's 
peculiar call to kneel down for the discharge of their 
double burden of merchandise, fruit, coals, or the 
like. When about to rest for the night, they are 
grouped together in a circle with all their heads 
fusing outward. In one of the open squares near the 
barracks may be sometimes seen, at evening, five 
hundred or more. These, with the drivers' tents 
pitched by their side, the kindling of fires, and pre- 
paration of their evening meal, form a truly Oriental 
scene." 

The extract subjoined, from another hand, is a 
pleasing exemplification of the benevolent attention 
with which the Turks provide for the supply of man, 
beast, and bird with water : — 

'' As there is no object of so much consumption 
in life, so precious to a Turk as water, so there is 
none he takes so much care to provide, not only for 
himself, but for all other animals. Before his door 
he always places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the streets ; he excavates stones into shallow 
cups to catch rain for the little birds, and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill trickles, he builds a fountain 
for hb fellow-creatures, to arrest and catch the fra- 
grant current, that not a drop of the fiuid should be 
wasted. These small fountains are numerous, and 
inscribed with some sentence from the Koran, incul- 
cating practical charity and benevolence. The be- 
neficent man at whose expense this is done never 
allows his own name to make part of the inscription. 
A Turk has no ostentation in his charity ; his fa- 
vourite proverb is, * Do goody and throw it into the 
sea, and if the fish do not tee it, Allah will.'" 

Smyrna was the scene of the apostolic labours of 
the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; 
and here he sealed his ministry with his blood. 

« As he was brought to the tribunal, there was a 
great disturbance on hearing that Polycarp was 
taken. When he came near, the proconsul asked 
him whether he was Polycarp, and urged him to 
deny the faith, saying, 'Reverence thy old age/ 
with many other exhortations of like nature, as their 
custom is, saying, ' Swear by the fortune of Csesar :' 
' Repent, and say. Away with the atheists.' Then 
Polycarp, looking with severe countenance upon the 
whole company of ungodly Gentiles who were in the 
lists, stretching forth his hand to them, and groan- 
ing, and looking up to heaven, said, 'Away with 
the atheists!' But the proconsul continuing to 
urge him, and saying, 'Swear, and I will release 
thee, reproach Christ,' Polycarp answered, 'JFbiir* 
more and nx yean have Iterved htm^ and he hoik 
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never wronged me at all ; hoWf tlien, can I blaspheme 
my King and my Saviour?* And when the pro- 
consuly nevertheless, still insisted and said, ' Swear 
by the genius of CSsesar/ he answered, < If thou art 
so confident as to expect that I should swear by 
what thou callest the genius of Csesar, hear me 
freely professing unto thee, lam a Christian!' 

'< The proconsul then said, ' I have the wild beasts 
ready ; to those I will cast thee, unless thou repent' 
He answered, ^ Call for them then, for we Christians 
are fixed in our minds not to change from good to 
evil.' The proconsul added, * Seeing thou despisest 
the wild beasts, I will cause thee to be devoured by 
fire, unless thou shalt repent.' Polycarp answered, 
' Thou threatenest me with fire which bums for an 
hour, and in a little time is extingubhed ; for thou 
knowest not the fire of the future judgment, and of 
that eternal punishment which is reserved for the 
ungodly/ 

" When the pile was ready, Polycarp, laying aside 
his upper garments, and loosing hb girdle, endea- 
voured also to loose his sandals, which aforetime 
he was not wont to do, forasmuch as always every 
•one of the faithful that was about him contended 
who should soonest do it for him. Immediately, 
they put upon him the instruments which were pre- 
pared for the pile ; but when they would have nailed 
him to the stake, he said, ' Leave me thus, for He 
who hath given me strength to endure the fire, will 
also enable me, without your securing me by nails, 
to remain unmovable in the pile.' " 

The place of the martyrdom of Polycarp b be- 
lieved to have been the stadium, or possibly the 
theatre, of which some ruins remain, above the 
•town, under the steepest part of the Castle Hill. 

A church was organized, in the year 1854, by 
the American missionaries at Smyrna. 

PEB0AM08. 

Pergamps b sixty-four miles north of Smyrna. 
It b situated about thirty miles from the sea, on the 
north bank of the Caious, at the base and on the 
declivity of three high and steep mountains, which 
flank the city on three sides. The middle summit is 
the highest, and is crowned by an ancient and deso- 
late castle. The town has a population of ten or 
twelve thousand. 

''The ascent to the castle b quite circuitous, over 
a broad, ancient, paved road. Halfway up the hill 
b an outwork, consisting of a wall of considerable 
length, with frequent towers. A little above this is 
a platform intended for a battery, and built entirely 
of marble fragments cemented in mortar. The castle 



embraces the entire summit of the hill, and includes 
a space of about eight acres. Facing the souih-east 
is a wall of hewn stone, a hundred feet deep, built 
into the rock, which helps to form a spacious area, 
where, anciently, stood a temple visible everywhen 
from the plain of the Caicus, and even from the sea 
beyond. On the north and west sides, the descent 
b almost perpendicular into a deep, narrow valley. 
Through this runs a rivulet, with a great aqueduct 
of lofty arches at one extremity, and at the other a 
massive pile, filling the whole valley, and forming 
with it a naumctchiay or place for the exhibition of 
sea-fights. When the stream occupied only its na- 
tural bed, and the interior was dry, it was probably 
used for chariot races and gymnastic exercises. Still 
lower down b a work apparently of Roman origin, 
being a hollow cylinder of brick, at lest thirty feel 
in dkmeter, for the passage of the rivulet, and, as 
some think, answering at one period the purpose of 
common sewers, certainly much resembling those of 
Rome. 

" At the eastern extremity of the hill are remains 
of a theatre, whose entrances still are standing. Its 
area, however, b filled with houses and small gu- 
dens against the sloping sides, where the semidreubr 
seats rose one above another." 

About two centuries and a half before the Chrifl> 
tian era, Pergamos became the residence of the oek* 
brated kings of the family of Attains, and a seat of 
literature and the arts. King Eumenes, the second 
of the name, greatly beautified the town, and in- 
creased the library of Pergamos so considerably that 
the number of volumes amounted to two hundred 

• 

thousand. As the papyrus shrub had not yet be- 
gun to be exported from Egypt, sheep and goalt^ 
skins, cleaned and prepared for the purpose, were 
used as manuscripts; and, as tiie art of preparing 
them was brought to perfection at Pergamos, they, 
from that circumstance, obtained the name of JPer- 
gamena or parchment. Parchment, however, seems 
to have been in use at an earlier period with the 
Persians and lonians; but it may have been im- 
proved and brought into more general use at Per- 
gamos. The library remained in Pergamos after 
the kingdom of the Attali had lost its independence, 
until Antony removed it to Egypt, and presented it 
to Queen Cleopatra. 

When or by whom the church at Pergamos was 
founded is not known. The city seems to have been 
exceedingly corrupt — ^the very seat of Satan, accord- 
ing to the Apocalyptic epistie. The fate of the 
church at Pergamos b now unknown. The city hu 
still a population of about 15,000, chiefly Tuika 
No missionary efforts have been encouraged here fer 
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the restoration of the gospel of Christ. No Antipas 
zemains a &ithful witness for Christ The church 
of St. John is in ruins; and the fanes of Jupiter, of 
Diana, of Esculapius, and of Yenns, are prostrate 
in the dust. The minarets of nine or ten mosques 
show that the god of Mohammed almost alone 
dwelleth here, where Satan's seat is. 

THTATIRA. 

This city, the fourth of the seven churches, is be- 
tween fifty and sixty miles north-east from Smyrna, 
and forty or fifty south-east from Pergamos, in the 
midst of an extensive pliun, eighteen miles in breadth, 
aroond the head-waters of the northern branch of the 
Hormns, and contains a population of 6000 or 7000 
inhabitants. In a distant view it appears embosomed 
in oypmses, poplar, and other trees, through which 
domes and minarets of mosques and dwelling-houses 
i^ypear. An amphitheatre of hills rises at the dis- 
tance of a few miles behind, from which abundant 
streams of water descend to fertilize the gardens and 
impart a delightful coolness during the summer 
months. The inhabitants are still celebrated, as in 
former times, for their skill in the art of dyeing. 
They sustain an active trade with Smyrna in wool 
i and scarlet cloth. Lydia, a seller of purple, con- 
verted by the apostfe Paul at Philippi, Acts xvi. 14, 
15, 40, was a native of thb place. 

The Christian traveller who visits this place in 
leareh of the ancient city, is requited only with dis- 
ifpointment and vain regrets. Ho finds nothing 
that he can identify with the Apocalyptic church. 
The ''works, and charity, and service, and faith, 
and patience,'' of this faithful church have no longer 
any memorial on earth but the commendation con- 
tained in the epistle to the angel of the church in 
Thyadra. 

Some efforts have been made by the American 
missionaries to plant anew the gospel in Thyatira, 
who say, '' We trust it has taken root in Thyatira, 
and if it can be properly watered, we hope for good 
fruit" 

SARDIS. 

The rains of this celebrated city are found on 
the left bank of the Hermus, and at the foot of 
Meant Tmolus, about thirty miles south-east from 
Thyatira, and a littie more than fifty south-east from 
Smyrna. The valley of the Hermus and its tribu- 
taiy, the Plaetolus, around the lofty Tmolus, pre- 
sents a site of incomparable beauty for a city, be- 
neath which Sardis lies entombed, the splendid and 
opolent capital of the kings of Lydia, of Croesus, the 



last of her kings, and the richest of monarchs. 
Cyrus, B. 0. 548, with an army of 196,000, con- 
quered this voluptuous prince with an army of 
420,000, and gathered the richest spoils that victory 
ever won from a vanquished foe. The treasure 
which Croesus delivered up to Cyrus has been com- 
puted at the enormous sum of 631,320,000 dollars. 

'< I know thy works, that thou hast a name that 
thou livest and art dead." As was thus said of the 
degenerate church of Sardis, so of the city itself. 
A few miserable huts occupy its place. The black 
tents of the wandering Turcomans are scattered 
through the valley ; the whistle of the camel-driver 
now resounds in the palace of Croesus, and the song 
of the lonely thrush is heard from the walls of the 
old Christian church. Schubert found there only 
two Christian millers, in 1836, who spoke nothing 
but Turkish. A counUess number of sepulchral 
hillocks beyond the Hermus, where sleep the dead 
of three thousand years, heighten the desolateness 
of the spot which the multitudes lying there once 
made busy by their living presence and pursuits. 
The summit of the Tmolus is bare, rocky, and 
snow-clad; a little lower its heights are covered 
with wood, and at the bade there are high ridges of 
earth, and rocks with deep ravines. On one of these 
eminences, the sides of which arc almost perpen- 
dicular, stood the ancient castle of the governors of 
Lydia. A concealed, narrow, and steep passage 
conducts to the walls, near to which probably b the 
place where the Persians appeared before the town. 

^' Little now remuns of the walls of the Acropolis. 
Earthquakes, the elements, and time, are fast de- 
stroying its crown of glory. Its western side, a 
frightful pass of many hundred feet, exhibits pro- 
bably a very different appearance from what it did 
when besieged by the Persians. Cyrus, we are told, 
had offered a reward to the person who should first 
mount the wall. One of his soldiers had seen a 
Lydian descend for his helmet, which had rolled 
down back of the citadel. He tried to ascend there, 
where not even a sentinel was placed, and succeed- 
ing, the Persians became masters of the place." 

The following graphic description of the scenery 
of the place by moonlight is given by a recent tra- 
veller : — 

''Beside me were the cli£& of the Acropolis, 
which, centuries before, the hardy Median scaled, 
while leading on the conquering Persians, whose 
tents had covered the very spot on which I was re- 
clining. Before me were the vestiges of what had 
been the palace of the gorgeous Croesus ; within its 
walls were once congregated the wisest of mankind, 
Thales, Cleobulus, and Solon. It was here that the 
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wretched father mourned alone the mangled corpse 
of his beloyed Atys; it was here that the same 
humiliated monarch wept at the feet of the Persian 
boy, who wrung from him his kingdom. Far in the 
distance were the gigantic tumult of the Ljdian 
monarchs, Candaules, Haljattes, and Ojges; and 
around them were spread those very plains, once 
trodden by the countless hosts of Xerxes when hur- 
rying on to find a sepulchre at Marathon. 

''There were more varied and more yivid remem- 
brances associated with the sight of Sardis than 
could possibly be attached to any other spot of earth, 
but all were mingled with a feeling of disgust at the 
likeness of human glory ; all — all had passed away. 
There were before me the fanes of a dead religion, 
the tombs of forgotten monarchs, and the palm-tree 
that waved in the banquet-hall of kings ; while the 
feeling of desolation was doubly heightened by the 
calm sweet sky above me, which, in its nn&ding 
brightness, shone as purely now as when it beamed 
upon the golden dreams of Croesus." 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia was about thirty miles south-east 
from Sardis, and eighty from Smyrna. From Epho- 
suB the distance is about seventy miles. It still 
exists as a Turkish town, covering a considerable 
extent of ground, running up the slopes of an irregu- 
lar hill with four flat summits, and containing a popu- 
lation of 12,000 or 14,000 inhabitants. 

'' The country, as viewed from these bills, is ex- 
tremely magnifioentr-gardens and vineyards lying 
at the back and sides of the town, and before it one 
of the most extensive and beautifrd plains of Asia. 
The town itself, although spacious, is miserably 
built and kept, the dwellings being remarkably mean, 
and the streets exceedingly filthy. Across the sum- 
mits of the hill behind the town, and the small val- 
leys between them, runs the town-wall, strengthened 
hj drcular and square towers, and forming also an 
extensive and long quadrangle in the plain below. 

''There are few ruins; but in one part there are 
still found four strong marble pillars, which sup- 
ported the dome of a church. The dome itself has 
fallen down, but its remains may be observed, and 
it is seen that the arch was of brick. On the sides 
of the pillars are inscriptions, and some architectural 
ornaments in the form of the figures of saints. One 
folitaiy pillar of high antiquity has been often no- 
tioed, as reminding beholders of the remarkable 
words in the Apocalyptic message to the Phila- 
delphia church : ' Him that overoometh will I make 



a pillar in the temple of my Qod ; and he shall go 
no more out.' '' 

LAODIOSA. 

Laodicea lay south by east fran Philadelphia, and 
about 100 miles south-east from Smyrna, and 180 
east from Ephesus, on the Meander, in the south-west 
part of Phry^a, and near Coloese and Hierapolis. 
The ruins of the ancient town are situated on the 
flat summit of the lowest elevation of the mountain, 
which terminates steeply toward the valley of the 
Lycus. Many sepulchral monuments and imposing 
ruins attest the ancient grandeur of the place. It 
is celebrated for a hot spring with remarkable petri- 
fying qualities. Here was a Christian church under 
the care of Epaphras, Col. iv. 12, 13, and here, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, the apostle Philip was cruci- 
fied. At a later period &mous oouncila were held 
here, whose decrees still remain, but no pen has 
recorded the history of this last of the Apocalypde 
churches. It was once a large city, as the ruins 
yet extant sufficiently attest. Some of the remains 
of the city are a vast aqueduct, two immense theatres, 
one of which might have contained 20,000 or 30,000 
spectators, an odeon and a circus, which were con- 
structed under the patronage successively of Titos, 
Tespasian, and Trajan. " It is in a hollow, of an 
oblong form, with an area of more than three hun- 
dred and forty paces in length, and has twenty or 
more ranges of seats remaining entire. Its entrance 
was from the east, but at the west end is a vaulted 
passage of one hundred and forty feet long, designed 
for horses and chariots. 

" This coupling together the names of Vespasian, 
Titus, and Trajan, on such an edifice, leads a recent 
Christian traveller to remark, ' What painful recol- 
lections are connected with this period! Twelve 
years were employed in building this place of savage 
exhibitions, and in the first of these years, the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, which had been forty-eight yean 
in building, was razed to its foundations, and of the 
Holy City not one stone was left upon another which 
was not thrown down. That abominaUon of desola- 
tion was accomplished by him to whom this amphi- 
theatre was dedicated, and may have been in honour 
of his triumph over the once fiivoured people of Qod 
Perhaps in this very amphitheatre the followers of a 
crucified Redeemer were a few years afterward ex- 
posed to the fury of wild beasts, by the order of 
the same Trajan.' " 

" The whole rising ground on which the dtj stood 
b one vast tumulus of ruins, abandoned entirely to 
the owl and the fox. This dty was so situated as 
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to become the battle-ground of contending parties in 
Aflis MiiKM*, first under the Romans, and then under 
the Turks. It has doubtless suffered also from earth- 
quakes. For centuries, we know not how many, it 

has been a perfect mass of ruins The name 

of Christiaiiitj is forgotten, and the only sounds that 
dialurb the silence of its desertion, are the tones of 
^ Moesiin, whose voice from the distant vilUge 
proelainns the ascendency of Mohammed. Laodicea 
is even more solitary than Ephesus ; for the latter 
has the prospect of the rolling sea, or of a whitening 
isil, to enliven its decay ; while the former sits in 
widowed loneliness; its walls are grass-grown, its 
temples desolate, its very name has perished. We 
preferred hastening on to a further delay in that 
melancholy spot, where every thing whispered deso- 
lation, and where the very wind that swept impetu- 
ously through the valley, sounded like the fiendish 
laugh of Time exulting over the destruction of man 
ind his proudest monuments.'^ 

OOLOSSB AND HIXRAPOUB. 

These two cities, having been in the immediate 
vicinity of Laodicea, and associated together by the 
apostle Paul, Col. ii. 1; iv. 13, 15, 16, may be no- 
ticed in this connection. Colosse is about fifteen 
miles east from Laodicea, on the Lyons, not far 
^m its confluence with the Meander. The huge 
range of Mount Cadmus rises immediately behind 
the village, close to which diere is, in the mountain, 
an immense chasm, nearly perpendicular, which 
affords an outlet for a wild mountain torrent. The 
ruins of an old castle stand on the summit of the 
rock which forms the left side of this chasm. There 
are some traces of ruins and fragments of stone in 
the neighbourhood, but barely sufficient to attest the 
eustence of an ancient site. The severed heights of 
Mount Cadmus rise on the left hand, lofty and per- 
pendicular, crowned with forests; in some parts 
clothed with pines, in others bare of soil, with im- 
mense caverns and chasms. The mountain torrent 
which breaks through the chasm of the Cadmus 
finds its way in a few miles to the Lycus. There 
are also several other wide and deep watercourses, 
worn by the floods of Cadmus, which must at times 
be terrific, though their beds are dry in summer. 
The Lycus, near Colosse, sinks into the ground, 
from which it emerges again at the distanc^e of more 
chan a mile. Soon after the date of Paul's Epistle 
to the Colossians, this city, with Laodicea and Hiera- 
polis, were destroyed by an earthquake, but they 
were again rebuilt. 
Ten or fifteen miles from Laodicea, and about 



fifteen from Colosse, stood Hierapolis, the Sacred 
City, of which mention is but once made in the New 
Testament. Col. iv. 12, 13. Its name, its position, 
and its importance, all are derived from its hot 
mineral springs. These waters hold in solution an 
immense quantity of the carbonate of lime, which 
the waters deposit in the form of incrustations on 
every thing with which they come in contact, which 
give to the place an appearance singularly unique 
and characteristic. 

'^ The springs extend over a considerable surfiBtce, 
and are of different degrees of warmth. We found, 
on trying the principal, that in some places they 
were quite as hot as one could comfortably bear. 
The quantity of water which flows from them all is 
sufficient to form a considerable stream. What are 
all their chemical properties, and for what particular 
diseases they are most beneficial, is not well known. 

''Next to the white cliffii and mineral waters 
of Hierapolis, one of the most striking objects is 
the field of SaroopJutgi, covering, perhaps, the space 
of half a mile. These are to be seen ^ both with 
and without their lids. Some, too, are sculptured, 
and others have inscriptions. A few occur in the 
form of a small building with pillars. Many of 
them, no doubt, were constructed for those who came 
from abroad, to see if, perchance, the flickering lamp 
of life might for a little longer ' hold out to bum.' 
Along with these houses of the dead, it is pleasant 
also to flnd the remains of two or three Christian 
churches, and to feel assured that from the myriads 
once here entombed, a few at least shall awake to 
everlasting life. 

'' But the principal ruins are the theatre and the 
gymnasium. The former, on the eastern side of the 
hill, is in an admirable state of preservation ; its 
marble seats, thirteen vaulted entrances, and the 
proscenium being perfect. Its diameter is about 
three hundred and fifty feet. Fragments of sculp- 
ture, in Roman rather than Grecian style, lie round 
about. The seats are three feet broad, and a foot 
and a half high, and had hollow vessels of copper 
underneath to reverberate the sound, so that 40,000 
persons might hear the performers. Chandler found 
in one part of the theatre, a hundred years since, a 
short inscription, in which Apollo, the leader, is 
prayed to be propitious; and in another compartment, 
an encomium in verse, as follows : ' Hail, golden 
city, Hierapolis ; the spot to be preferred before any 
in wide Asia, revered for the rills of the nymphs ; 
adorned with splendour.' 

" Time would fail, nor would it interest to detail 
the numerous ruins which cover an extent of four or 
five miles. Removed from the coast, they could not 
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to circumcifie their ohildren, and not to observe the 
law. 

This charge, so brought forward, was certainly 
&lse ; for Paul combated the outward observance of 
Judaism only so far as the justification and sanctifi- 
cation of men were made to depend upon it. 

As by this accusation the conduct of Paul would 
be presented in a false light, and since he was hi 
from being such an enemy to Judaism as his adver- 
saries wished him to appear, he declared himself to 
be ready, according to the proposal of the assembly, 
to refute that charge by an overt act, by taking part 
in the Jewish rites in a manner which was highly 
esteemed by pious Jews. He joined himself to 
four members of the church, who had undertaken a 
Nazarite's vow for seven days. He submitted to 
the same restraints, and intimated to the priests that 
he would be answerable for the expense of the ofier- 
ings that were to be presented on the accomplish- 
ment of the purification. But though he might 
have satisfied by this means the minds of the better 
disposed among the Jewish Christians, the inveterate 
sealots among the Jews were not at all conciliated. 
On the contrary, they were only more incensed, that 
the man who, as they said, had everywhere .taught 
the Gentiles to blaspheme the people of God, the 
Law, and the Temple, had ventured to take a part 
in the Jewish rituaL They had seen a Gentile 
Christian, Trophimus, in company with him, and 
hence the fanatics concluded that he had taken a 
Gkntilc with him into the temple and defiled it A 
violent tumult instantly arose, and Paul was rescued 
from the enraged multitude only by means of the 
Roman tribune, who hastened to the spot with a 
band of soldiers from the Arx Antonia^ the quar- 
ters of the Roman garrison, adjacent to the temple 
on the north. The remaioiog incidents of this visit 
are detailed in Acts xxiii. 

ANTIPATRIS. 

Antipatris, to which he was conducted by a strong 
escort on his way to C8P«area, was a town built by 
Herod the Great on the plain of Sharon, some dis- 
tance from the coast, eighteen miles north from 
Lydda, twenty-six south by ea&t from Caesurea, and 
about thirty-eight north by west from Jerusalem. 
It is now a Muslim, village, built entirely of mud, 
on a slight circular eminencci without any old ruins, 
or the least relic of antiquity. 

The ruins of an ancient Roman road still conduct 
the curious traveller securely along the route over 
which the apostle was subsequently conducted by a 
Roman escort from Jerusalem to Antipatris. This 



road was undoubtedly, at that time, the prindpili^ 
line of travel and transportation between the cil|ii 
and the coast of the Mediterranean. . ' ^^ 

The forebodings of the apostle's friends, and \m%} 
anticipation of bonds and imprisonment, were aositi 
realized. His arrest and miraculous deliverance froii f « 
the mob and conspirators are detailed from AxUik^ 
xxi. 18 to chap xxiv. ■> 

After lingering two years in confinement at Cwsh h 
rea, he was permitted to proceed on his way l|i 
Rome, to prosecute his appeal before the governor, il 

I 

VOTAOE TO ROME. A. B. 60 OR 61. 

In going to Rome, the usual way was to cmhaik i 
for some port in Asia Minor, and there tak6 passage i 
for Italy, because it was not easy to find a ship thil i 
might sail from Caesarea direct for Rome ; tht j 
centurion accordingly, who had St. Paul in chai|[e^ 
in the autumn of 60 or 61 sailed in a ship then k i 
port from Adramyttium, a seaport of Mysia, on Iki i 
eastern shore of the iBgean Sea, opposite to Leflbo% 
at that time a flourishing city. Directing thdr : 
course northward along the coast, they passed If 
Tyre and touched at Sidon, seventy-eight miki 
from Caasarea; from Sidon the ship still stood Hf 
the north, because the strong westerly winds thai 
prevail at this season prevented a more direct oomit 
to the westward. Sailing under Cyprus on the M^ 
and having the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia on tin 
right, she would be favoured by land-breezea fsom 
the coast of Asia Minor, as well as by a curroil 
that sets strongly to the westward along this ootat 
By these means she had a prosperous run to Myn| 
in Lycia ; this was an ancient port, of considerahk 
importance, two or three miles from the coast, com^ 
manded by an acropolis, which was ascended by a 
flight of steps cut out of the solid rock. 

Here the centurion and his prisoner embarked ott 
board a ship of Alexandria for Italy, but the sane 
baffling winds from the west now greatly impeded 
their progress, so that they were " many days" be> 
fore they came over against the port of Cnidus, on 
the south-west extremity of Asia Minor, in the pro- 
vince of Caria, at the distance of not more than 
150 miles from Myra. But the wind not suf^Ning 
them to stand further on this course, it only r»- 
maioed for them to tack and sail south toward the 
island of Crete. 

Passing by Salmone, the eastern promontory of 
diis island, they were enabled to coast along lh« 
south shore* of Crete to Fair Havens, a roadstead 
which afibrded them anchorage, near the nnknowa 
port of Lasea. From this point the^ were exposed 
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'l^tfae north-west winds, by reason of a bold turn of 
'Ae coast to the north. The winter was now near at 
bndy and the season of safe navigation passed. The 
pKTailing wirds and the thick and stormy weather 
the navi jiation of these seas, in winter, without 
or compass, extremely hasardous. Pool's 
advice, therefore, was to winter there, but 
^'beeanse the harbour was not commodious to winter 
In,'' his advice was overruled; and, improving a 
gntle south wind that blew, they set sail, hoping 
\o make Phenice, a harbour on the coast, farther 
west, not well identified, which, according to the 
UstoriaD, opened, *^ looked" to the south-west and 
north-west. It is .supposed to have been not more 
forty miles from Fair Havens. 

They had, however, but just set sail before they 
struck by a violent north-east wind, eutvclydon^ 
wUeh drove them to seek shelter under the south 
Aon of Glauda, now the island of Claudo, about 
Iventy miles south-west by west from Fair Havens, 
wlmre, with great difficulty, they were enabled to 
iike in and to tecure their hoatj Acts xxvii. 16, a 
tion which they had omitted at the outset be- 
the weather was then mild, and they expected 
Is be at sea but a few hours. Here they under- 
iprded the ship; and, fearing lest they should be 
driven into the quicksands of the coast of Africa, 
Asy headed into the wind and lay to, in seamen's 
ibase, carrying as much sail as might be needful 
Is steady the ship, and let her drift at the mercy of 
fte elements. Verse 15. Being exceedingly tossed 
with the tempest, the next day they lightened the 
lUp, and the third day they were obliged to relieve 
it still more by throwing overboard the furniture of 
the ship, such as beds, chests, tables, and the like. 

The terrible tempest lying on them many days, 
M they were driven up and down in an unknown 
na, while neither sun nor stars appeared, just as the 
idiole company are abandoning themselves to utter 
deq[Hdr in view of inevitable death, Paul, on the 
inurteenth day, stands up in the midst of them and 
oioonrages them to take some sustenance, assuring 
them that he had been warned by an angel of God 
that they must be shipwrecked on some island, but 
that God, in answer to his prayers, had given him 
all them that sailed with him. About midnight the 
nme day they found themselves drifting near to some 
ooast ; then, casting anchor, and throwing overboard 
their lading to ease the ship and save her from 
driving upon the breakers, they anxiously waited 
far the morning, when they succeeded in running 
the ship aground, where she went to pieces, and the 
whole ship's ccnnpany, 276 souls, ^' some by swim- 



ming, some on boards and broken pieces of the ship, 
escape safe to land." 

The place of the shipwreck proved to be a bay op 
the north-east side of Melite, Malta, now known bs 
St. Paul's Bay, an inlet about two miles aeop and 
one mile broad. The distance from Clauda is 476 
miles, which, according to the computation of nauti- 
cal men, is just about the distance which a ship 
would drift in the time specified ; and her course, 
west by north, is just that which she would make, 
the wind E. N. E. 

The island of Malta lies in the Mediterranean, 
about sixty miles south from Cape Passaro, in Sicily. 
It is sixty miles in circumference, twenty in length, 
and twelve in breadth. Near it, on the west, is a 
smaller island, called Gozso, about thirty miles in 
circumference. Malta has no mountains or high 
hills, and makes no figure from the sea. It is natu- 
rally a barren rock, but has been made in parts 
abundantly fertile by the industry and toil of man. 

After lingering here three months during the win- 
ter, A. D. 60-61, and working many miracles, they 
sailed to Syracuse, a large, wealthy, and beautiful city 
on the east coast of Sicily, about eighty miles from 
Malta. It is said to have contained a million of inha- 
bitants, and still has a population of two hundred and 
forty thousand. The cathedral of the city, it is said, 
was a temple of Minerva, twenty-five hundred years 
ago. 

Rhegium, where they next landed, is in the ex* 
treme south of Italy, opposite Messina, on the north- 
east point of Sicily. Between these places is the 
strait of the fabulous Scylla and Charybdis. A 
fiivourable south wind the next day carried them 
through thb famous strait to Puteoli, on the Bay 
of Naples, eight miles north-west from the city of 
Naples, and one hundred and eighty north from 
Rhegium. Puteoli, now Pozzu^li, a miserable, de- 
caying town, was at this time the principal port 
south of Rome. It received nearly all the trade of 
Alexandria, and a great part of that of Spain. 
Dating from a remote antiquity — ^probably from the 
third century of Rome — it rose under the Romac 
republic and empire to a luxury and magnificence 
second only to that of the imperial city. Its mild 
climate, its picturesque situation, its abundant 
fruits, its mineral and salt baths, its marine pro- 
ducts, rendered it the favourite resort of the wealthy 
citizens of Rome, and it probably vied with Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii in the magnificence of luxury 
and the elegance of vice. Here the great men of 
Rome had their villas; here Cicero and Virgil had 
I their schools; here Caligula and Nero had their 
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palaces ; and of all these the niinSi in piles of briek| 
welded together with imperishable cement, maj jet 
be traced -along the shore where Paul landed after 
his shipwreck at Malta. The very spot can be iden- 
tified, for at that time there existed a long mole, or 
pier, which broke the force of the waves and afforded 
ressels a safe landing. Here the ship in which 
Paul came must have made fast, and the nuns of 
Uiis pier may yet be seen. The mole on which the 
apostle landed at Puteoli still stretches its ruins into 
the blue waters of the bay. The remains of the 
Italian villas, whose marble porticos he then beheld 
glittering in the simset — ^his first specimen of Italian 
luxury — still are seen along the shore. The Lu- 
crine lake, filled with oyster-beds for the luxurious 
tables of Rome, the baths of Bai», the Stygian lake 
Avemus, and Sibylline Cumae, famous in classic 
song, were also near. 

From Puteoli to Rome, 150 miles, the journey of 
the apostle was along the Appian Way, on the great 
line of communication with the me^polis, through 
classic ground, consecrated by the genius of Virgil, 
of Horace, and of Cicero. At Formise he passed the 
favourite retreat of the great orator from the turmoil 
of the political world, where he fell by the hand of 
assassins. 

At Appii Forum, forty miles from Rome, at 
the head of the canal which drained the Pontine 
marshes, the apostle was met by a delegation of 
Christians from Rome ; and at the Three Taverns, 
ten miles farther, he was welcomed by a second 
group of brethren, who \^ come out to accompany 
him to the city. The affectionate salutations of 
these Christian friends greatly refreshed the wearied 
spirits of the prisoner, so that ** when Paul $aw the 
brethren he thanked God and took courage" 

Appii Forum, the terminus of the canal across 
the Pontine marshes, was a low, sickly place, a 
station for the mules and muleteers who were em- 
ployed on the canal. Horace has given a vivid 
description of this vile place, filled with these canal- 
men, and villanous knaves.* The scene of this holy 
man, the aged apostle, a despised captive in the midst 
of this motley and vulgar crowd, worn down with 
hardships and fatigue, dejected and disgusted with 
their coarse vice and vile speech, suddenly saluted 
by Christian friends, and rising into a transport of 
joy, giving thanks to God and taking fresh courage — 
thb scene, fit for a painter's pencil dipped in the 
colours of heaven, presents one of the most touching 
passages in the eventful life of the great apostle. 

The report of Festus and Agrippa, confirmed as it 

• INffertnm nantif, eanponibiu atque malignif.— iSbr. L 5. 4. 



must have been by the oentorion who had eoB^^i^ 
ducted Paul to Rome, appears to have made ti^ 
fiivourable impression respectbg him. He miB &^^ 
cordingly treated with more mdulgenoe than the^^ 
other prisoners. He was allowed to have a private ' 
dwelling, to enjoy the free intercourse of his fnenda^ -b 
and to correspond with those diat were absent ^ 
Only a single soldier attended him as guard, toi^ 
whom, according to the military custom of holding k* 
one under arrest, he was ftstened by a chain on ths x 



arm. 



Three days after his arrival he began his benevo- £ 
lent labours, with the Jews first; and continued, kt g 
two full years, while detained as a prisoner, to ■ 
receive all who came to him, <' preaching the king- ■ 
dom of God, and teaching those things which con* 5 
cem the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no - 
man forbidding him." Acts xxviii. 17, 81. 

During his confinement at Rome, from a. d. 61 
to 63, the apostle continued his labours for the con> 
version of men and in the care of the churehea 
In these labours he was assisted by Luke, his M- 
low-traveller and biographer; by Timothy, his h^ 
loved son in the faith ; and by Tychicus, his former 
companion. 

It is particularly interesting to notice that Mark, 
from whom he had unhappily separated twelve 
years before, is here also the faithful assistant and 
fellow-labourer of Paul. 2 Tim. iv. 11. Colofls. iv. 10. 

The fruits of Paul's ministry were gathered firom 
every condition — ^from the humblest to the highest — 
from Cassar's household to bondman and slave. One 
of his most interesting converts was a fugitive slave, 
who, escaping from Philemon, Paul's fellow-labourer 
in the church of the Colossians, had wandered away 
to this common receptacle of vagabonds and adven- 
turers. The return of this Christian slave to his 
master gave occasion for the Epistle to Philemon, 
to commend him to his master's kindness. At the 
same time he also wrote his Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and to the Ephesians. 

During Paul's captivity at Rome, the church at 
Philippi sent Epaphroditus with oontribntions, se 
a token of their fond affection and noble liberaE^, 
which he had occasion frequently and gratefoUj 
to acknowledge. The return of this *' brother and 
companion in labour," a. d. 62, was the occaoon of 
his writing his Epistle to the Philippians. 

Here Luke's hbtory of the labours of IHiul ab- 
ruptly terminates, but he is believed, after his trial 
and acquittal, to have again passed through Mace- 
donia to Philippi and Ephesus; to have ministered 
again for some time to this church, to have visited 
the churches in Asia, Smyrna, Sardis, Hierapolif 
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Ooloeae, and Ltodioea, Pkilem. zxu. ; Philip, ii. 24 ; 
theQ to have fulfilled his cherished desire «f preach- 
ing the gospel in Spain, where he spent two years, 
from A. B. 64 to 66, and onoe more to have returned, 
OB a hastj visit, to the churches of Asia Minor. 
Alter leaving l^othy at Ephesus, he again went 
orer to Macedonia, from whence he set sail for 
Crete, where he left l^tus to complete his lack of 
service with these churches. 

From Macedonia, before going to Crete, he wrote 
hia First Epistle to Timothy, a. d. 67, to encourage 
and aid him in his struggle with the heretical teach- 
cn at Ephesus. 

From Crete he seems yet again to have visited 
Ephesus, and from that place to have written his 
Epistle to Titus, in the autumn of a. d. 67, and 
finom thence to have gone down to Miletus, 2 Tim. 
iv. 20, whence he sailed for Corinth, purposing to 
spend the winter of A. D. 67-8 at Nicopolis, in Epi- 
ma. Tit. iii. 12. In this summary we have adopted 
the conclusions of Conybeare and Howson, without 
assuming to decide upon the correctness of their 
lessoning. 

NICOPOLIS. 

This " City of Victory" was built by Augustus, 
to commemorate his victory at the battle of Actium 
100 years before Foul's visit It stood upon the 
site occupied by his land forces before that battle. 
^ A long lofty wall spans a desolate plain ; to the 
north of it rises, on a distant hill, the shattered icena 
of a theatre ; and, to the west, the extended though 
hn^en line of an aqueduct connects the distant 
mountains, from which it tends, with the main sub- 
ject of the picture — ^the city itself, on a low and 
swampy plain." 

Here, on this field of battle and of victory, our 
Christian warrior, more ^'august" than imperial 
Caesar, who proudly bore this name, ended his war- 
fare and returned to Rome, not in triumph, to 
secure a corruptible crown, but in bonds, to await an 
incorruptible. He had fought the good fight, and 
his triumph was complete. 

When arrested at Nicopolis by the Roman autho- 
rities, he was forsaken by Demas ** for love of this 
present world," and by Crescens, the one retiring to 
Thessalonica, the other to GaJatia; and Titus, we 
may charitably hope for better reasons, withdrew 
up t^e coast to Dalmatia. 

Luke remained fiuthful, and accompanied his 
master through the perils of wintry seas to encoun- 
ter fiercer terrors at Rome as ''a malefiustor." 
2 !nm. ii. 9. Paul was sought out; with difficulty 



and danger, and refreshed by Onesiphoms and a few 
faithful friends, among whom was Claudiay the 
daughter of a British king. 2 Tim. i. 16 ; iv. 21. 

A terrible persecution was now raging under Nero, 
that brutal monster that disgraced the throne of 
CsBsar } and Paul, in calm and certain expectation 
of his death, writes from his cell his final letter to 
Timothy, in the vain hope that he might come to 
him before his martyrdom. 

A hasty form of trial soon ended in the sentence 
of death by decapitation, and the aged apostle, de- 
siring to depart and be with Christ, was led forth, 
from the southern gate, to execution, upon the road ^ 
to Ostia, the port of Rome, to suffer like his Lord, 
" without the city." 

How eventful his life I in labours most abun- 
dant, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft ; four times 
scourged with forty stripes save one, thrice beaten 
with rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, a day 
and a night in the deep, in joumeyings oft ; in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the country, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among fidse 
brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fiutings often, 
in cold and nakedness, — ^besides the care of all the 
churches that pressed daily upon him. No wonder 
the aged apostle, after such a pilgrimage, worn 
down with such hardships, such ceaseless toil, such 
exhausting cares, pants for the repose of heaven. 
Accordiug to his desire, so it is granted to him. 
Heaven is already let down into his soul. Its tri- 
umph is begun. The crown of glory which is just 
settling on his head, sheds its divine radiance on 
the victor's brow and fires his eye, while he ex- 
chdms, ^'I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fopght a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousuess, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give unto me." 

The friends of Paul, like the disciples of John, 
" took up his corpse and laid it in a tomb," one of 
those subterranean labyrinths, at once the sepulchres 
of the dead and the sanctuaries of the living ; which 
in these troublous times sheltered so many of the 
saints of God, and enshrined their sacred dust. 
Eusebius informs us that the name of Paul remained 
in one of these cemeteries even to his day. A lofty 
sepulchral pyramid, by the Ostian road, is still 
standing, unshattered by the waste of so many ages, 
as it stood then calmly overlooking the scene of his 
martyrdom, as if reared to be, in all time, a lone 
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moDumentof this atrooioos crime. An enclosure near 
is used as the burial-place of EngliMh, Protestants. 
Thr« clods that drank the blood of the sainted mar- 
tyr may now enwrap the body of some Christian 



stranger, whose ransomed spirit, in deep commnnion 
with that of the great aposUa, tastes the full 
bliss of heayen, where the wicked cease from tremb- 
ling and the weary are at rest 



CHAPTER III. 



PATMOS AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 



The *^ isle that is called Patmos/' where John 
was in exile for the word of God and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, is a small island in the j^gean 
Sea, eighteen or twenty miles south-south-west from 
Samos, and forty or fifty west by south from Miletus. 
It is a rocky, barren island, exceedingly irregular, 
deeply indented by bays and gulfs, which afford 
several good harbours, of which one on the north 
side is chiefly frequented by shipping and occupied 
Dy a few shops and houses. The principal town is 
built on the summit and the steep sloping sides of 
a high hill which overlooks the harbour, the ascent 
of which is by steep, narrow, and difficult streets. 

The hermitage and grotto of St John is halfway 
down the hill on a jutting rock, where, according to 
tradition, John, '^ in the spirit, on the Lord's day," 
saw the visions of God which completed the mighty 
roll of prophecy, that for a thousand years had been 
unfolding, and closed and sealed up the communica- 
tions of God to man. 

The monastery of St. John, a strong old castle of 
the eleventh century, crowns the top of the moun- 
tain on which the town is built. The terrace of the 
castle presents a fine view of the island, with its 
rugged hills, its silent, sequestered glens, rocky pro- 
montories, and deep retiring bays, piercing on every 
side its rock-bound shores. The entire population 
of this island is 3000 or 4000. 

The following extract is from the diary of the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, American missionary to the Le- 
vant, who visited Patmos in 1831 : — 

''We had earnestly desired to be in the 'isle 

called Patmos on the Lord's day.' With all 

our efforts, however, to expedite the voyage, and 
offers of a reward to our indolent Greek boatmen, it 
was not until near midnight that our little bark 
hlowly made her way from the east around its rocky 
promontories and a projecting shoal. The hour and 
circumstances all were fiivourable for deepening the 
Impressions one would wish to cherish on visiting 
40 hallowed a spot. As we drew near the shore the 
•xtreme stillness of the scene was broken in upon 



by such multitudes of sea-fowl which the gentle 
movements of our vessel disturbed, that we were 
ready to conclude none but a solitary hermit at 
most could be a tenant of the place. But when we 
came to anchor in the principal haven, we could dis- 
cern, by the light of the moon, a considerable num- 
ber of the magcunnes and bakkcdioj or storage and 
grocery shops, that abound in the towns, and espe* 
cially at the 9cal<u, or landing-places in the Levant 
Farther distant also were dwelling-houses, and the 
neatly whitewashed chapels, which impart so pic- 
turesque an appearance to many of the Greek islands. 

"When the morning dawned, the monastery of 
St. John was to be seen rising, like a castle, on the 
summit of one of the highest hills, from the midst 
of a walled town of 400 or 500 houses. Halfin^ 
up the mountain were several buildings in a minooi 
state, around and covering what the tradition of the 
island affirms to be the very spot where the favoured 
disciple ' was in the spirit,' and in the visions of 
earth beheld the glories of heaven. Without either 
crediting or totally rejecting the truth of such tradi- 
tionary testimony, it was sufficient for us that we 
were doubtless in the same harbour which he en- 
tered, and were looking out upon the same general 
scene on which his eyes rested, when gaaing in the 
direction of his persecuted flock, now left without a 
shepherd. 

« Venerable old man ! what a sweet and holy in* 
terest is attached to his history. His youthful days 
had been spent on the banks of the Jordan, and 
around the secluded lake of Gennesaret. There, in 
the humble employment of a fisherman, he continued 
with James, his brother, until at the Saviour's call 
they arose, left all, and followed him to ' become 
fishers of men.' " 



THE SEVEN CnUBCHES. 

On the map No. YII. may be noticed three laige 
islands, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, lying off the 
western coast of Asia Minor, over against the pro- 
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finoes of Ljdia and Curia, at the distance of abont 
iortj miles firom each other. Opposite these islands 
are seen four rivers emptying into the sea. First in 
order from south to north is the Meander, then the 
Cayster, the Hermns, the Caicus. Of these the 
Meander and the Hermus are the most considerable, 
being about 200 miles in length. Miletus, already 
mentioned, was at the month of the Meander. 
Laodicea is in the interior, on a branch of the 
Meander, less than 100 miles from Miletus. Hiera- 
polis is ten or fifteen miles north-east from Loadioea, 
and Colosse fifteen or twenty east by south from it. 
Ephesus is on the Cayster, near thirty miles north of 
Miletns, and Smyrna thirty miles fiurther north, near 
the Hermus. Sardis is fifty miles from Smyrna, in 
the interior on the Hermus, and Philadelphia thirty 
mileB fiirther east, <>n a southern branch of the Her- 
mus, and Thyatira about the same distance north 
firom Sardis on another branch of the Hermus. 
FsrgamoB again is sixty miles north-north-east from 
Smyrna. 

XPHE8U8. 

Ephesus, the first of the apocalyptic churches, has 
been already noticed. Her ruin is now complete, 
and in her overthrow we recognise the fall of the 
irst angel, the extinction of the first candlestick 
of the Revelations. Rev. ii. 1-5. 



8MTBNA. 

Smyrna, the second of these churches, thirty miles 
north of Ephesus, is on a bay or gulf that sets 
inland thirty-five or forty miles, which forms a fine 
harbour and safe anchorage for the port of Smyrna. 
By reason of these commercial advantages, Smyrna 
is still one of the principal cities of Western Asia. 
It ban a population of 120,000 or 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, Oreeks, Jews, Armenians, and Franks, who 
sustain an extensive and lucrative foreign commerce. 
The city was protected by the acropolis of Mount 
Pagus, which rises by a bold ascent to an imposing 
height, south east from the city, and is surmounted 
by a frowning castle, now considerably dilapidated. 
The harbour is much frequented by foreign shipping, 
British, French, Austrian, Russian, American, both 
merchantmen and ships of war, which are greatly 
annoyed by a violent sea-breeze that rolls in a heavy 
surf through the day. 

Smyrna maintains an active trade with the in- 
terior by means of caravans of camels, which are 
often encamped in great numbers in the suburbs of 
the city. Rev. Mr. Brewer gives the following de- 

seription of snch an encampment >— 
17 



'' To a stranger from the Western World it is a 
great source of entertainment to watch these patient 
and friendly animals, as they obey their master^s 
peculiar call to kneel down for the discharge of their 
double burden of merchandise, fniit, coals, or the 
like. When about to rest for the night, they are 
grouped together in a circle with all their heads 
fusing outward. In one of the open squares near the 
barracks may be sometimes seen, at evening, five 
hundred or more. These, with the drivers' tents 
pitched by their side, the kindling of fires, and pre- 
paration of their evening meal, form a truly Oriental 
scene." 

The extract subjoined, from another hand, is a 
pleasing exemplification of the benevolent attention 
with which the Turks provide for the supply of man, 
beast, and bird with water : — 

" As there is no object of so much consumption 
in life, so precious to a Turk as water, so there is 
none he takes so much care to provide, not only for 
himself, but for all other animals. Before hb door 
he always places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the streets ; he excavates stones into shallow 
cups to catch rain for the little birds, and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill trickles, he builds a fountain 
for his fellow-creatures, to arrest and catch the fra- 
grant current, that not a drop of the fiuid should be 
wasted. These small fountains are numerous, and 
inscribed with some sentence from the Koran, incul- 
cating practical charity and benevolence. The be- 
neficent man at whose expense this is done never 
allows his own name to make part of the inscription. 
A Turk has no ostentation in his charity ; his fa- 
vourite proverb is, ' Do good, and throw it into the 
ieoy and ifiheji$h do not see t7, Allah will.''' 

Smyrna was the scene of the apostolic labours of 
the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; 
and here he sealed hb ministry with hb blood. 

<< As he was brought to the tribunal, there was a 
great disturbance on hearing that Polycarp was 
taken. When he came near, the proconsul asked 
him whether he was Polycarp, and urged him to 
deny the faith, saying, 'Reverence thy old age,' 
with many other exhortations of like nature, as their 
custom is, saying, ' Swear by the fortune of Csesar :' 
* Repent, and say, Away with the athebts.' Then 
Polycarp, looking with severe countenance upon the 
whole company of ungodly Gentiles who were in the 
lists, stretching forth hb hand to them, and groan- 
ing, and looking up to heaven, said, 'Away with 
the athebts!' But the proconsul continuing to 
urge him, and saying, 'Swear, and I will release 
thee, reproach Christ,' Polycarp answered, 'JFbtir* 
I Bcore and iix yean have I nerved him^ and he hoik 
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never wronged me at all ; how, tlien, can Ihloipheme 
my King and my Saviour f* And when the pro- 
consuly nevertheless, still insisted and said, ' Swear 
by the genius of CSsesar/ he answered, < If thou art 
so confident as to expect that I should swear by 
what thou callest the genius of Csesar, hear me 
freely professing unto thee, lam a Christian!' 

'* The proconsul then said, ' I have the wild beasts 
ready ; to those I will cast thee, unless thou repent.' 
He answered, ^ Call for them then, for we Christians 
are fixed in our minds not to change from good to 
evil/ The proconsul added, ' Seeing thou despisest 
the wild beasts, I will cause thee to be devoured by 
fire, unless thou shalt repent.' Polycarp answered, 
' Thou threatenest me with fire which bums for an 
hour, and in a little time is extinguished ; for thou 
knowcst not the fire of the future judgment, and of 
that eternal punishment which is reserved for the 
ungodly.' 

" When the pile was ready, Polycarp, laying aside 
his upper garments, and loosing his girdle, endea- 
voured also to loose his sandals, which aforetime 
he was not wont to do, forasmuch as always every 
•one of the faithful that was about him contended 
who should soonest do it for him. Immediately, 
they put upon him the instruments which were pre- 
pared for the pile ; but when they would have nailed 
him to the stake, he said, * Leave me thus, for He 
who hath given me strength to endure the fire, will 
also enable me, without your securing me by nails, 
to remain unmovable in the pile.' " 

The place of the martyrdom of Polycarp is be- 
lieved to have been the stadium, or possibly the 
theatre, of which some ruins remain, above the 
•town, under the steepest part of the Castle HilL 

A church was organized, in the year 1854, by 
the American missionaries at Smyrna. 

FKBGAM08. 

Pergamos is sixty-four miles north of Smyrna. 
It is situated about thirty miles from the sea, on the 
north bank of the Caicus, at the base and on the 
declivity of three high and steep mountains, which 
flank the city on three sides. The middle summit is 
the highest, and is crowned by an ancient and deso- 
late castle. The town has a population of ten or 
twelve thousand. 

''The ascent to the castle is quite circuitous, over 
a broad, ancient, paved road. Halfway up the hill 
18 an outwork, consisting of a wall of considerable 
length, with frequent towers. A little above this is 
a platform intended for a battery, and built entirely 
of marble fragments cemented in mortar. The castle 



embraces the entire summit of the hill, and includes 
a space of about eight acres. Facing the south-east 
is a wall of hewn stone, a hundred feet deep, built 
into the rock, which helps to form a spacious area, 
where, anciently, stood a temple visible everywhere 
from the plain of the Caicus, and even from the sea 
beyond. On the north and west ndes, the descent 
is almost perpendicular into a deep, narrow valley. 
Through this runs a rivulet, with a great aqueduct 
of lofty arches at one extremity, and at the other a 
massive pile, filling the whole valley, and forming 
with it a naumctchiaf or place for the exhibition of 
sea-fights. When the stream occupied only its na- 
tural bed, and the interior was dry, it was probably 
used for chariot races and gymnastic exercises. Still 
lower down is a work apparently of Roman origin, 
being a hollow cylinder of brick, at lest thirty feet 
in diameter, for the passage of the rivulet, and, as 
some think, answering at one period the purpose of 
common sewers, certainly much resembling those of 
Rome. 

'' At the eastern extremity of the hill are remains 
of a theatre, whose entrances still are standing. Its 
area, however, is filled with houses and small gar- 
dens against the sloping sides, where the semicircular 
seats rose one above another." 

About two centuries and a half before the Chris- 
tian era, Pergamos became the residence of the cele- 
brated kings of the family of Attains, and a seat of 
literature and the arts. King Eumenes, the second 
of the name, greatly beautified the town, and in- 
creased the library of Pergamos so considerably that 
the number of volumes amounted to two hundred 

• 

thousand. As the papyrus shrub had not yet be- 
gun to be exported from Egypt, sheep and goats' 
skins, cleaned and prepared for the purpose, were 
used as manuscripts; and, as the art of preparing 
them was brought to perfection at Pergamos, they, 
frt)m that circumstance, obtained the name of Per- 
gamena or parchment Parchment, however, seems 
to have been in use at an earlier period with the 
Persians and lonians; but it may have been im- 
proved and brought into more general use at Per- 
gamos. The library remained in Pergamos after 
the kingdom of the Attali had lost its independence, 
until Antony removed it to Egypt, and presented it 
to Queen Cleopatra. 

When or by whom the church at Pergamos was 
founded is not known. The city seems to have been 
exceedingly corrupt — ^the very seat of Satan, accord- 
ing to the Apocalyptic epistle. The &te of the 
church at Pergamos is now unknown. The city hu 
still a population of about 15,000, chiefly Tuika 
No missionary efforts have been encouraged here fer 
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the Testoration of the gospel of Christ. No Antipas 
zemains a ^thfol witness for Christ The church 
of St. John is in ruins; and the fanes of Jupiter, of 
Diana, of Esculapius, and of Yenns, are prostrate 
in the dust. The minarets of nine or ten mosques 
show that the god of Mohammed almost alone 
direlleth here, where Satan's seat is. 

THTATIRA. 

This city, the fourth of the seven churches, is be- 
tween fifty and sixty miles north-east from Smyrna, 
and forty or fifty south-east from Pergamos, in the 
midst of an extensive plain, eighteen miles in breadth, 
around the head-waters of the northern branch of the 
Hermus, and contains a population of 6000 or 7000 
inhabitants. In a distant view it appears embosomed 
in cypmses, poplar, and other trees, through which 
domes and minarets of mosques and dwelling-houses 
appear. An amphitheatre of hills rises at the dis- 
tance of a few miles behind, from which abundant 
streams of water descend to fertilize the gardens and 
impart a delightful coolness during the summer 
months. The inhabitants are still celebrated, as in 
former times, for their skill in the art of dyeing. 
They sustain an active trade with Smyrna in wool 
and scarlet cloth. Lydia, a seller of purple, con- 
verted by the apostfe Paul at Philippi, Acts xvi. 14, 
15, 40, was a native of thb place. 

The Christian traveller who visits this place in 
search of the ancient city, is requited only with dis- 
appointment and vain regrets. He finds nothing 
that he can identify with the Apocalyptic church. 
The ''works, and charity, and service, and faith, 
and patience,'' of this faithful church have no longer 
any memorial on earth but the commendation con- 
tained in the epistle to the angel of the church in 
Thyatira. 

Some efforts have been made by the American 
missionaries to plant anew the gospel in Thyatira, 
who say, " We trust it has taken root in Thyatira, 
and if it can be properly watered, we hope for good 
fruit." 

BARDIS. 

The ruins of this celebrated city are found on 
the left bank of the Hermus, and at the foot of 
Mount Tmolus, about thirty miles south-east from 
Thyatira, and a little more than fifty south-east from 
Smyrna. The valley of the Hermus and its tribu- 
tary, the Pactolus, around the lofty Tmolus, pre- 
sents a site of incomparable beauty for a city, be- 
neath which Sardis lies entombed, the splendid and 
opnlent capital of the kings of Lydia, of Croesus, the 



last of her kings, and the richest of monarchs. 
Cyrus, B. 0. 548, with an army of 196,000, con- 
quered this voluptuous prince with an army of 
420,000, and gathered the richest spoils that victory 
ever won from a vanquished foe. The treasure 
which Croesus delivered up to Cyrus has been com- 
puted at the enormous sum of 631,320,000 dollars. 

" I know thy works, that thou hast a name that 
thou livest and art dead." As was thus said of the 
degenerate church of Sardis, so of the city itself^ 
A few miserable huts occupy its place. The black 
tents of the wandering Turcomans are scattered 
through the valley ; the whistle of the camel-driver 
now resounds in the palace of Croesus, and the song 
of the lonely thrush is heard from the walls of the 
old Christian church. Schubert found there only 
two Christian millers, in 1836, who spoke nothing 
but Turkish. A countless number of sepulchral 
hillocks beyond the Hermus, where sleep the dead 
of three thousand years, heighten the desolateness 
of the spot which the multitudes lying there once 
made busy by their living presence and pursuits. 
The summit of the Tmolus is bare, rocky, and 
snow-clad; a little lower its heights are covered 
with wood, and at the bade there are high ridges of 
earth, and rocks with deep ravines. On one of these 
eminences, the sides of which are almost perpen- 
dicular, stood the ancient castle of the governors of 
Lydia. A concealed, narrow, and steep passage 
conducts to the walls, near to which probably is the 
place where the Persians appeared before the town. 

'* Little now remains of the walls of the Acropolis. 
Earthquakes, the elements, and time, are fieist de- 
stroying its crown of glory. Its western side, a 
frightful pass of many hundred feet, exhibits pro- 
bably a very different appearance from what it did 
when besieged by the Persians. Cyrus, we are told, 
had offered a reward to the person who should first 
mount the wall. One of his soldiers had seen a 
Lydian descend for his helmet, which had rolled 
down back of the citadel. He tried to ascend there, 
where not even a sentinel was placed, and succeed- 
ing, the Persians became masters of the place." 

The following graphic description of the scenery 
of the place by moonlight is given by a recent tra- 
veller : — 

« Beside me were the cli£& of the Acropolis, 
which, centuries before, the hardy Median scaled, 
while leading on the conquering Persians, whose 
tents had covered the very spot on which I was re- 
clining. Before me were the vestiges of what had 
been the palace of the gorgeous Croesus ; within its 
walls were once congregated the wisest of mankind, 
Thales, Cleobulus, and Solon. It was here that the 
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wretched father mourned alone the mangled corpse 
of his beloved Atjs; it was here that the same 
humiliated monarch wept at the feet of the Persian 
boy, who wrung from him his kingdom. Far in the 
distance were the gigantic tumuli of the Ljdian 
monarchs, Candaules, Haljattes, and Ojges; and 
around them were spread those very plains, once 
trodden by the countless hosts of Xerxes when hur- 
rying on to find a sepulchre at Marathon. 

''There were more varied and more yivid remem- 
brances associated with the sight of Sardis than 
could possibly be attached to any other spot of earth, 
but all were mingled with a feeling of disgust at the 
likeness of human glory ; all — all had passed away. 
There were before me the faneis of a dead religion, 
the tombs of forgotten monarchs, and the palm-tree 
that waved in the banquet-hall of kings ; while the 
feeling of desolation was doubly heightened by the 
calm sweet sky above me, which, in its un&ding 
brightness, shone as purely now as when it beamed 
upon the golden dreams of Crodsus." 

PHILADSLPHIA. 

Philadelphia was about thirty miles south-east 
from Sardis, and eighty from Smyrna. From Ephe- 
suB the distance is about seventy miles. It still 
exists as a Turkish town, covering a considerable 
extent of ground, running up the slopes of an irregu- 
lar hill with four flat summits, and containing a popu- 
lation of 12,000 or 14,000 inhabitants. 

'' The country, as viewed from these hills, is ex- 
tremely magnificent — gardens and vineyards lying 
at the back and sides of the town, and before it one 
of the most extensive and beautiful plains of Asia. 
The town itself, although spacious, is miserably 
built and kept, the dwellings being remarkably mean, 
and the streets exceedingly filthy. Across the sum- 
mits of the hill behind the town, and the small val- 
leys between them, runs the town-wall, strengthened 
hj drcular and square towers, and forming also an 
extensive and long quadrangle in the plain below. 

''There are few ruins; but in one part there are 
still found four strong marble pillars, which sup- 
ported the dome of a church. The dome itself has 
fallen down, but its remains may be observed, and 
it is seen that the arch was of brick. On the sides 
of the pillars are inscriptions, and some architectural 
ornaments in the form of the figures of saints. One 
folitaiy pillar of high antiquity has been often no- 
doed, as reminding beholders of the remarkable 
words in the Apocalyptic message to the Phila- 
delphia church : ' Him that overoometh will I make 



a pillar in the temple of my Qod ; and ha shall go 
no more out.' " 

LAODIOSA. 

Laodicea lay south by east fran Philadelphia, and 
about 100 miles south-east frtmi Smyma, and 180 
east from Ephesus, on the Meander, in the south-west 
part of Phrygia, and near Coloese and Hierapolis. 
The ruins of the ancient town are situated on the 
flat summit of the lowest elevation of the mountain, 
which terminates steeply toward the valley of the 
Lycus. Many sepulchral monuments and imposing 
ruins attest the ancient grandeur of the place. It 
is celebrated for a hot spring with remarkable petri- 
fying qualities. Here was a Christian church under 
the care of Epaphras, Col. iv. 12, 13, and here, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, the apostle Pliilip was cruci- 
fied. At a later period &mous councils were held 
here, whose decrees still remain, but no pen has 
recorded the history of thb last of the Apocalyptie 
churches. It was once a large city, as the ruins 
yet extant sufficiently attest. Some of the renudns 
of the city are a vast aqueduct, two immense theatres, 
one of which might have contained 20,000 or 30,000 
spectators, an odeon and a circus, which were con- 
structed under the patronage successively of Titus, 
Tespasian, and Trajan. " It is in a hollow, of an 
oblong form, with an area of more dian three hun- 
dred and forty paces in length, and has twenty or 
more ranges of seats remaining entire. Its entrance 
was from the east, but at the west end is a vaulted 
passage of one hundred and forty feet long, designed 
for horses and chariots. 

" This coupling together the names of YespasiaD, 
Titus, and Trajan, on such an edifice, leads a recent 
Christian traveller to remark, ' What painful recol- 
lections are connected with this period! Twelre 
years were employed in building this place of savage 
exhibitions, and in the first of these years, the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, which had been forty-eight yean 
in building, was razed to its foundations, and of the 
Holy City not one stone was left upon another which 
was not thrown down. That abomination of desola- 
tion was accomplished by him to whom this amphi- 
theatre was dedicated, and may have been in honour 
of his triumph over the once fiivoured people of God 
Perhaps in this very amphitheatre the followers of a 
crucified Redeemer were a few years afterward ex- 
posed to the fury of wild beasts, by the order of 
the same Trajan.' " 

" The whole rising ground on which the city stood 
is one vast tumulus of ruins, abandoned entirely to 
the owl and the fox. This city was so aitoated ai 
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to become the battle-ground of contending parties in 
Asa Min<n', first under the Romans, and then under 
the Turks. It has doubtless suffered also from earth- 
ifaakea. For centuries, we know not how many, it 

has been a perfect mass of ruins The name 

of Christianity is forgotten, and the only sounds that 
difllurb the sUence of its desertion, are the tones of 
the Mnessini whose voice from the distant village 
proeLaims the ascendency of Mohammed. Laodicea 
IS even more solitary than Ephesus ; for the latter 
has the prospect of the rolling sea, or of a whitening 
isil, to enliven its decay ; while the former sits in 
widowed loneliness; its walls are grass-grown, its 
temples desolate, its very name has perished. We 
preferred hastening on to a further delay in that 
melancholy spot, where every thing whispered deso- 
hdon, and where the very wind that swept impetu- 
ously through the valley, sounded like the fiendish 
ko^ of l^e exulting over the destruction of man 
tod his proudest monuments.'^ 

OOLOSSS AND HIX&AFOIJB. 

These two cities, having been in the immediate 
vicinity of Laodicea, and associated together by the 
^Mstle Paul, Col. ii. 1; iv. 13, 15, 16, may be no- 
tioed in this connection. Colosse is about fifteen 
miles east from Laodicea, on the Lycus, not far 
from its confluence with the Meander. The huge 
range of Mount Cadmus rises immediately behind 
' the village, close to which there is, in the mountain, 
tn immense chasm, nearly perpendicular, which 
affords an outlet for a wild mountain torrent. The 
ruins of an old castle stand on the summit of the 
rock which forms the left side of this chasm. There 
are some traces of ruins and fragments of stone in 
the neighbourhood, but barely sufficient to attest the 
enstenoe of an ancient site. The severed heights of 
Mount Cadmus rise on the left hand, lofty and per- 
pendicular, crowned with forests; in some parts 
clothed with pines, in others bare of soil, with im- 
mense caverns and chasms. The mountain torrent 
which breaks through the chasm of the Cadmus 
finds its way in a few miles to the Lycus. There 
are also several other wide and deep watercourses, 
worn by the floods of Cadmus, which must at times 
be terrific, though their beds are dry in summer. 
The Lycus, near Colosse, sinks into the ground, 
from which it emerges again at the distaDc^e of more 
(han a mile. Soon after the date of Paul's Epistle 
to the Colossians, this city, with Laodicea and Hiera- 
polis, were destroyed by an earthquake, but they 
were again rebuilt. 
Ten or fifteen miles fix>m Laodicea, and about 



fifteen from Colosse, stood Hierapolis, the Soared 
Ciiy^ of which mention is but once made in the New 
Testament. Col. iv. 12, 13. Its name, its position, 
and its importance, all are derived from its hot 
mineral springs. These waters hold in solution an 
immense quantity of the carbonate of lime, which 
the waters deposit in the form of incrustations on 
every thing with which they come in contact, which 
give to the place an appearance singularly unique 
and characteristic. 

'^ The springs extend over a considerable surfiBtoe, 
and are of different degrees of warmth. We found, 
on trying the principal, that in some places they 
were quite as hot as one could comfortably bear. 
The quantity of water which flows from them all is 
sufficient to form a considerable stream. What are 
all their chemical properties, and for what particular 
diseases they are most beneficial, is not well known. 

''Next to the white cliffs and mineral waters 
of Hierapolis, one of the most striking objects is 
the field of SaroopJutgi, covering, perhaps, the space 
of half a mile. These are to be seen^both with 
and without their lids. Some, too, are sculptured, 
and others have inscriptions. A few occur in the 
form of a small building with pillars. Many of 
them, no doubt, were constructed for those who came 
from abroad, to see if, perchance, the flickering lamp 
of life might for a little longer ' hold out to bum.' 
Along with these houses of the dead, it is pleasant 
also to flnd the remains of two or three Christian 
churches, and to feel assured that from the myriads 
once here entombed, a few at least shall awake to 
everlasting life. 

'' But the principal ruins are the theatre and the 
gymnasium. The former, on the eastern side of the 
hill, is in an admirable state of preservation; its 
marble seats, thirteen vaulted entrances, and the 
proscenium being perfect. Its diameter is about 
three hundred and fifty feet. Fragments of sculp- 
ture, in Roman rather than Grecian style, lie round 
about. The seats are three feet broad, and a foot 
and a half high, and had hollow vessels of copper 
underneath to reverberate the sound, so that 40,000 
persons might hear the performers. Chandler found 
in one part of the theatre, a hundred years since, a 
short inscription, in which Apollo, the leader, is 
prayed to be propitious; and in another compartment, 
an encomium in verse, as follows: 'Hail, golden 
city, Hierapolis ; the spot to be preferred before any 
in wide Asia, revered for the rills of the nymphs ; 
adorned with splendour.' 

" Time would fail, nor would it interest to detail 
the numerous ruins which cover an extent of four or 
five miles. Removed from the coast, they could not 
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be plundered by sea; and when the healing effects 
of t'le waters no longer derived any aid from pagan 
superstition, there were no local causes to raise np a 
modem town which shonld make a demand on its 
materials for building/' 

Gibbon has sketched, with his characteristic force, 
the condition of the seven churches. " Of Ephesus 
the desolation is complete ; and the temple of Diana, 
or the church of Mary, will equally elude the search 
of the curious traveller. 

''The circus, and the three stately theatres of 
Laodicea, are now peopled with wolves and foxes. 
Sardis is reduced to a miserable village. The God 



of Mohammed is invoked in the mosques of Thj 
and Pergamos ; and the populousness of Smyr 
supported by the foreign trade of Franks anc 
menians. 

*' Philadelphia alone has been preserved bj 
phecy or courage. At a distance from the sea 
gotten by the emperors, encompassed on all sid 
the Turks, her valiant citizens defended their rel 
and freedom above fourscore years, and, at le 
capitulated with the proudest of the Ottoi 
Among the Greek colonies and churches of 
Philadelphia is still erect — a column in a see 



nuns. 
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CONCLUSION. 



The preparation of this compend was undertaken 
in the hope of commending to the reader the study 
of the history and geography of the Bible as one 
of its most instructive and endearing literary attrac- 
tions. By these means especially may the young be 
won to a more interested and profitable perusal of 
the Word of Gtxl, and by his grace may learn what 
power divine it has to enrich the mind, to refine the 
taste, to rejoice the heart, and to convert the souL 
To each earnest student of the Bible, who, like the 
merchantman seeking for goodly pearls, searches for 
them on this exhaustless strand, it offers the sure 
promise of true riches, while it makes him a wiser, 
holier, happier man. Nor can the author of this 
humble effort to illustrate one of the attractions of 



the Bible, express a purer wish for himself an 
reader of this work than that each may be dra' 
a closer study of the Book of God. 

Anoint mine ejM, 

bolj DoTO I 
That I may priie 

This book of lore. 



Unitop mine ««, 
Made deaf by lin, 

Tbat I maj hear 
Thy roiee within. 

Break my hard heart, 
Jesni, my Lord : 

In th' inmoft part 
Hide thy iweet woHL 
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L (p. 39.)— Thi Ptramids. 

Tbsss, as the earliest, the loftiest, the largest, the 
most stupendoos of the works of mao, deserve, in ibis 
connection, a passing notice.' High on the lofty ram- 
parts of the Libyan Desert, overhanging the meadows 
of the Nile, they rest, like the perpetual hills, in set> 
tied tranquillity on their rooky bases. In stem and 
gloomy grandeur they have survived the waste of ages, 
while cities have risen, flourished, and fallen on the 
plains below, and will survive all the ravages of time 
in their mountain-masses until the mountains them- 
selves shall depart and the hills be removed. They 
extend from the great Pyramid of Giseh to DashOr, a 
distance of twenty miles. Between these extreme 
groups, at unequal distances, are those of Abusir and 
Sakhara, near Memphis. In utter despair of giving 
the reader any just impression of the vast dimen- 
sions of the great Pyramid of Cheops, we must content 
ourselves with the usual statistics, and leave the reader 
in imagination to gase and wonder at the enormous 
pile. The foundations are 732 feet square, and cover 
a little less than thirteen acres of ground. From this 
base the pyramid rises to the height of 474 feet. 
Originally it was about thirty feet higher, and sheathed 
in a casing formed of horisontal blocks of granite 
hewn down to a uniform and polished surface, on every 
side, from the apex to the base. The king's chamber, 
the sepulchral cell in the centre, where the builder 
fainly sought to find a sure retreat for his last repose, 
is 34 feet in length, 19 in height, and 17 in breadth, 
enclosed in walls of polished granite. 

This venerable pile had stood for several genera- 
'tions when Abraham went down into Egypt. While 
enjoying the favour of the king at Memphis, he gased 
habitually upon this stupendous monument of human 
power, if he did not scale its awful heights. But 
from its summit now what a spectacle I East, west, 
north, and south, the Great Desert, in frightful desola- 
tion, unmitigated by a single shrubor leaf ; and below, 
the majestic, mysterious Nile, pouring through this 
wide sea of death its floods of living, life-giving waters, 
and spreading out on either side, up to the very brow 
of the desert, a broad margin of verdure, *' green, — 
unutterably green," and evoking indescribable fertility 
out of the most hopeless, hideous barrenness ; a con- 
Inst without a parallel in the wide world. 
261 



II. (p. 39.)— Trnt SpHiirx. 

South of the line of the Great Pyramid, at some dis- 
tance below, lies, like a crouching lion, with paws 
extended, the wondrous Sphinx, chiselled out of the rock, 
and, like a solemn sentinel, gravely gasing on the silent 
scene below, and guarding the awful sanctuary above. 
His dimensions are enormous, — the length 130 feet, 
the neck and head 27 feet high, and the breast 33 feet 
in width. The head across the forehead is said by 
Pliny to be 102 feet in circumference. The forelegs 
extend 50 feet, and between the paws support an altar. 
There is something stupendous in the sight of that 
enormous head, — its vast projecting wig, its great ears, 
its open eyes, its vast cheeks, still fresh with their 
original cosmetics, and the immense projection of the 
lower part of the face. The features, though sadly 
marred, are benignant, expressive, and decidedly 
human, notwithstanding their colossal dimensions. 

III. (p. 39.) Thx Passagk or thk Rkd Ska. 

Tbi waters of the Sea are extremely shoal for some 
distance below Sues. In low tide they are fordable 
for several miles, quite to the opposite shore. The 
merchantmen of India are obliged to come to anchor 
five or six miles below Sues and discharge their 
cargoes by lighters. Even opposite the frowning bluffs 
of the Ataka, eight miles below Sues, where the sea is 
six, eight, and ten miles wide, its greatest depth, ac- 
cording to the surveys of the East India Company, 
varies from forty to sixty and seventy feet. Now, 4o 
suppose, as many do, that the Israelites crossed the 
fords near the head-waters of the sea on the shoals 
laid bare by a strong north-east wind blowing down 
the bay at low tide, and that Pharaoh and his hosts 
were overwhelmed by the returning tide, is to degrade 
the miracle, to do violence to all the conditions of the 
narrative, and to annul the effect of this stupendous 
deliverance upon the nations who should be dismayed 
by report of it. In what sense were the children of 
Israel "entangled in the land" with an open ford 
before them across the sea? or the waters **a wall 
unto them on the right hand and on the left," so that 
*' the waters stood upright as an heap, and the depths 
were congealed in the heart of the sea"T Whence 
the consternation and distress of the Israelites, or the 
dismay of the nations from afar at the report of their 
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deliveeaDoe ? — ** The people shall hear and be afraid : 
sorrow shall take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. 
Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed ; the mighty 
men of Moab, trembling shall take hold upon them ; 
all the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away. Terror 
and dread shall fall upon them.'' And why? Be- 
cause the Israelites went in safety over the fords at 
low water, as is customary to this day ; but the Egyp- 
tians in pursuit were drowned by the returning tide I 
Bonaparte himself crossed the sea at this yery place^ 
but narrowly escaped the catastrophe of Pharaoh by 
the return of the tide-waters. An English gentleman 
and author who had committed himself publicly to the 
defence of this theory, on examination of the ground 
at the same time with us, abandoned the theory as 
utterly untenable and absurd. All the representa- 
tions of the Scriptures point to this as the crowning 
act of that mighty hand and outstretched arm by 
which the Lord led forth his people Israel and tri- 
umphed in the greatness of his excellence oyer Pharaoh 
and his hosts. The miraculous character of this pass- 
age is indicated not only in the songs of Moses and 
of Miriam, but everywhere in the Scriptures. Ex. 
xiy. 21, 22, 29 ; Josh. ii. 10, iy. 23 ; Ps. Ix. 6, Ixxiy. 13, 
Ixxviii. 13, cvi. 9, cxxxvi. 13; Isa. Ixiii. 11-13; 1 Cor. 
X. 1 ; Heb. xi. 29. 

IV. (p. 47.) — Stirilitt of thi Dbsbrt and of 

Palbstini. 

The desert, great and terrible as it was, must have 
once sustained a vegetation now entirely unknown. 
The family of Jacob, on going down into Egypt, even 
in a time of great dearth, took with them their caitUj — 
their sheep, goats, and neat cattle. Moses set his wife 
and his two sons each upon an ass, to return from 
Mount Horeb into Egypt. This domestic animal is 
indeed still found about certain watering-places in the 
desert, such as Wady Useit, Wady Feiran, and Mount 
Sinai ; but who, at the present day, would traverse the 
desert with this animal as a beast of burden ? The 
Israelites went in their exodus out into the desert with 
their flocks and herds, even very much oattle; these 
subsisted there for forty years, where nlDw nothing but 
a continued miracle could sustain them. 

The frequent and far-spread remains of former 
habitations, of cloisters, hermitages, walls, gardens, 
fields, and fountains, all indicate that the desert once 
sustained a population now altogether unknown. To 
the same effect also are the inscriptions around Sin^ 
and Serbal, and in the Wady Mokatteb, sole surviving 
records of the people that once frequented these desert 
places. 

All this is in total contrast, not to say contradiction, 
of all that meets the eye of the traveller in passing at 
the present time. With few exceptions, the country 
wears the aspect of unalleviated sterility and desola- 
tion. The fountains are few and far between. The 
rivers are turned into a wilderness, the water-springs 
into dry ground, and a fruitful land into barrenness. 
Who and what hath done this? Is it a judicial visita- 
tioD from the Lord, or is it the operation of natural 
cMase^ DO Je99 Bare Mnd cerUia in their final resultat 



The considerations which sustain the latter alternative ' 
are often suggested by Ritter, in the volumes of his * 
great work on the Comparative Geography of tiie ' 
Sinaitic Desert and Palestine, of which the following 
may be taken as a summary. 

** There is no doubt that the vegetation of the wadys 
has considerably decreased. In part, this must be an 
inevitable effect of the violence of the winter torrents. 
The trunks of palm-trees, washed up on the shore of 
the Dead Sea, from which the living tree has now for 
many oentories disappeared, show what may have 
been the devastation produced amongst those moun- 
tains, where the floods, especially in earlier times, 
must have been violent to a degree unknown in Pales- 
tine ; whilst the peculiar cause-— the impregnation of 
salt — which has preserved the vestiges of the older 
vegetation there, has here, of course, no existence. 
The traces of such a destruction were pointed out to 
Borckhardt, on the eastern side of Mount Sinai, as 
having occurred witiiin half a oentory before his visit; 
also to Wellstead, as having oecurred near Tdr, in 
1832. In fact, the same result has followed from the 
reckless waste of the Bedouin tribes, — reckless in de- 
stroying and careless in replenishing. A fire, a pipt 
lit under a grove of the deseri-trees, may clear away 
the vegetation of a whole valley. 

" Again, it is mentioned by RUppell, that the aoacia- 
trees have been, of late years, ruthlessly destroyed by 
the Bedouins for the sake of charcoal, especially since 
they have been compelled by the Pacha of Egypt to 
pay a tribute in charcoal for an assault committed on 
the Mecca caravan in the year 1823. Charcoal from 
the acacia is, in fact, the chief, perhaps, it might be 
said, the only, traffic of the peninsula. Camels are 
constantly met, loaded with this wood, on the way 
between Cairo and Sues. And as this probably has 
been carried on in great degree by the monks of the 
convent, it may account for the fact that, whereas in 
the valleys of the western and the eastern clusters this 
tree abounds more or less, yet in the central cluster 
itself, to which modern tradition certainly, and geo- 
graphical considerations probably, point as the monn* 
tain of the burning ' thorn,' and the scene of the build* 
ing of the Ark and all the utensils of the Tabernacle 
from this very wood, tiiere is now not a single aeada 
to be seen. If this be so, the greater abundance of 
vegetation would, as is well known, have furnished a 
greater abundance of water; and this again would 
react on the vegetation, from which the means of sub- 
sistence wonid be procured. How mneh may be done 
by a careful nse of such water and each soil as the 
desert supplies may be seen by the only two spots to 
which, now, a diligent and provident attention is paid,— > 
namely, the gardens at the wells of Soei, and Uie gar- 
dens in the valleys of Gebel Mousa, under the care of 
the Greek monks of the Convent of St. Catherine^ . 
Even as late as the seventeenth oentury, if we may 
trust the expression of Monconys, the Wftdj er-R&heh 
in front of the convent, now entirely bare, was a Yaei 
green plain," — " une grande campagne verto." 

To these remarks we subjoin thoee of a dislangoishid 
Amenoaxk \xarT«UAt on the tterililj of Paleetiaf >-^ it 
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is quite certain, I think, that some portions of Palcs- 
tiae, onee fertile, are now irreclaimable. The entire 
dealmetion of the wood that formerly covered the 
moantains, and the ntter neglect of the terraces which 
supported the soil open steep deoliyities, haye gi? en 
fall scope to the rains, which have left many tracts of 
bare rock where formerly were vineyards and corn- 
fields. It is likely, too, that the disappearance of trees 
from the higher grounds, where they invited and ar- 
rested the passing clouds, may have diminished the 
quantity of rain, and so have exposed the whole coun- 
try, in a greater degree, to the evils of drought, and 
doomed some particular tracts to absolute sterility. 
Besides these, I do not recognise any permanent and 
invincible causes of barrenness, or any physical obstsr 
des in the way of restoring this fine country to its 
pristine fertility. These causes are not peculiar to 
Palestine. They exist, perhaps to a still greater ex- 
tent, in Greece, and the islands of the Archipelago, 
and in the mountainous regions of Asia Minor. The 
soil of the whole country has certainly deteriorated, 
under bad husbandry and the entire neglect of the 
means of improvement. But that a small degree of 
skill and industry would generally be sufficient to re- 
claim it, must be evident to every traveller who has 
observed the vineyards near Hebron and Bethlehem, 
tnd the gardens of Nabulous." 

There can be no doubt that the denudation of moun- 
tains and hills and the prevailing lack of vegetation 
is a cause as well as effect of the prevailing sterility 
both of the Levant and Palestine. The mountains 
ind highlands, crowned with primeval forests, were 
the original refrigerators and fertilizers of the valleys 
and plains below. They sustained a vast evaporation, 
which they condensed and returned, in fertilizing 
showers, fountains, and streams, to the plains at their 
bases. But the mountains of Greece, all of the Gre- 
dan Archipelago, all the southern slopes of Asia Minor, 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, together with the hills of 
PalesUne, all are treeless and bare, — ^no longer charg- 
ing the atmosphere with moisture, nor sending down 
their streams bearing along vegetable matter, mixed 
with earth, to fertilize the plains and valleys below. 
They have lost the elements of fertility, and send down 
only desolating winter-torrents, mixed with the waste 
of barren heights, to spread barrenness over fields 
which once they enriched with their deposits. 

Instead, however, of those bare, protruding, and 
parched rocks, we cannot doubt that the hills of Pales- 
tine once were orowned with groves of fruit-trees and 
forests. Now, therefore, as we traverse the country, 
we see, as the natural, the inevitable consequenoe of 
these treeless heights, waste unproductive land amidst 
indubitable evidences of fertility and of productions 
long since lost. Scattered over the wild wastes of 
Idomea, Edom, and the Great Desert, are found also 
ruins of cities, with proofs of careful cultivation, and 
indications of a fixed, industrious, and numerous 
population, who must have derived subsistence from 
regions which now only yield a scanty, precarious sus- 
tenance to a few wandering hordes. In view, therefore, 
of all these considerations, we cannot doubt that the 



resources of the Desert must have been much greater 
in the time of Moses to sustain the herds and flocks of 
the Israelites where now the stricken, starving camel 

drags on a miserable existence. 

^Tantum levi tooginqua valet mntare vetoitas." 

But these causes, and the changes consequent upon 
them, are not peculiar to lands classic and sscred. 
They are working out the same results in our own 
country, in higher latitudes and under other climes. 
Many tracts of land, once fertile for tillage in our older 
States, now lie neglected by the ploughman, as fallow 
ground, fit only for the grazing of herds and flocks. 
No fact is better established in the statistics of our 
agriculture than that there has been, since the settle- 
ment of the whole Atlantic slope, a deterioration and 
diminution equivalent to 33 per cent in its annual 
production. But even this soil, thin and bare, whether 
in the frozen regions of the North or on the sand 
plains of the sunny South, can, by a more skilful 
agriculture be restored to much of its former fertility, 
and return, if not in kind, at least in some good de- 
gree, the labours of the husbandman. 

Palestine, then, that good land sought out by the 
Lord for his people, wherein they should lack nothing, 
— Palestine is not smitten of God with a miraculous 
sterility, hopeless and irreversible. It has a soil of 
exhaustless power of production. Under the fostering 
care of a government which should secure to the 
labourer the possession of his field and the fruits of 
his labours, it might, by returning civilization and 
industry, be restored to its original exuberant fertility. 
It might again become " a land of wheat, and barley, 
and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates; a land of 
oil-olives, and honey." 

In this connection the remarks of Dr. Thomson, the 
American missionary, in his late work, are worthy of 
particular notice. Though referring to the plain of 
the coast, they are applicable to the sail of Palestine, 
whether from mountain, valley, or plain. ** In reality, 
Philistia closely resembles some of the most beautiful 
regions of our own glorious West. True, it lacks our 
fine forests, and one misses our charming country- 
houses, with their orchards ; but that is owing to the 
inhabitants. The country is equally lovely and no less 
fertile than the very best of the Mississippi Valley. 
Nay, owing to something in the nature of the soil or 
of the climate, or both, the sources of its fertility are 
even more inexhaustible than in any part of our own 
land. Without manure, and with a style of ploughing 
and general culture which would secure nothing but 
failure in America, this vast plain continues to pro- 
duce splendid crops every year ; and this, too, be it re- 
membered, after forty centuries of such tillage.'' 

A portion of the virgin soil near Jerusalem, selected 
for the author by Professor Roth, a gentleman of ex- 
traordinary skill and attainments in Natural Science, 
has just been subjected to a most careful analysis by 
Dr. T. A. Genth, of Philadelphia, the results of which 
are given as presented in Professor Osbom's work on 
Palestine. It exhibits the exhaustless resources of that 
good land wherein one, with proper culture, might, accord- 
ing to the pTomtse^ still ** eat bieeMlm\2c«s<QX ^k:w5^^^mC.^ 
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palaces ; and of all these the ruins, in piles of brieki 
welded together with imperishable cement, may yet 
be traced -along the shore where Paul landed after 
his shipwreck at Malta. The very spot can be iden- 
tified, for at that time there existed a long mole, or 
pier, which broke the force of the waves and afforded 
ressels a safe landing. Here the ship in which 
Paul came must have made fiist, and the ruins of 
this pier may yet be seen. The mole on which the 
apostle landed at PuteoU still stretches its ruins into 
the blue waters of the bay. The remains of the 
Italian villas, whose marble porticos he then beheld 
glittering in the sunset — ^his first specimen of Italian 
luxury — still are seen along the shore. The Lu- 
crine lake, filled with oyster-beds for the luxurious 
tables of Rome, the baths of BaisD, the Stygian lake 
Avemus, and Sibylline Cumae, famous in classic 
song, were also near. 

From Pnteoli to Rome, 150 miles, the journey of 
the apostle was along the Appian Way, on the great 
line of communication with the metropolis, through 
classic ground, consecrated by the genius of Virgil, 
of Horace, and of Cicero. At Formise he passed the 
favourite retreat of the great orator from the turmoil 
of the political world, where he fell by the hand of 
assassins. 

At Appii Forum, forty miles from Rome, at 
the head of the canal which drained the Pontine 
marshes, the apostle was met by a delegation of 
Christians from Rome ; and at the Three Taverns, 
ten miles farther, he was welcomed by a second 
group of brethren, who ^lad come out to accompany 
him to the city. The affectionate salutations of 
these Christian friends greatly refreshed the wearied 
spirits of the prisoner, so that '^ tohen Paul $ato the 
brethren he thanked God and took courage,** 

Appii Forum, the terminus of the canal across 
the Pontine marshes, was a low, sickly place, a 
station for the mules and muleteers who were em- 
ployed on the canal. Horace has given a vivid 
description of this vile place, filled with these canal- 
men, and villanous knaves. "^ The scene of this holy 
man, the aged apostle, a despised captive in the midst 
of this motley and vulgar crowd, worn down with 
hardships and fatigue, dejected and disgusted with 
their coarse vice and vile speech, suddenly saluted 
by Christian friends, and rising into a transport of 
joy, giving thanks to Ood and taking fresh courage — 
this scene, fit for a painter's pencil dipped in the 
colours of heaven, presents one of the most touching 
passages in the eventful life of the great apostle. 

The report of Festus and Agrippa, con&med as it 

• Differtnm naatiiy eauponibiif atque malignis, — Sot, L 5. i. 



must have been by the centurion who had con^^" 
ducted Paul to Rome, appears to have made \^ 
favourable impression respecting him. He wais so**! 
cordingly treated with more indulgence than th«^^ 
other prisoners. He was allowed to have a private >■ 
dwelling, to enjoy the free intercourse of his friends, 'b 
and to correspond with those that were abseai ^ 
Only a single soldier attended him as guard, toi< 
whom, according to the militaiy custom of holding «' 
one under arrest, he was fiutened by a chain on thi t 
arm. ^ 

Three days after his arrival he began his benevo- a 
lent labours, with the Jews first; and continued, for (- 
two full years, while detained as a prisoner, to ■ 
receive all who came to him, '' preaching the king- a 
dom of God, and teaching those things which eon- 1 
cem the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no i 
man forbidding him." Acts xxviii. 17, 81. 

During his confinement at Rome, frt>m A. B. 61 - 
to 63, the apostle continued his labours for the eoih 
version of men and in the care of the churchea. 
In these labours he was assisted by Luke, his iU> 
low-traveller and biographer; by Timothy, his b^ 
loved son in the faith ; and by Tychicus, his former 
companion. 

It is particularly interesting to notice that Mark, 
from whom he had unhappily separated twelve 
years before, is here also the faithful assistant and 
fellow-labourer of Paul. 2 Tim. iv. 11. CoUms. iv.lO. 

The fruits of Paul's ministry were gathered from 
every condition — ^from the humblest to the highest — 
from Caesar's household to bondman and slave. One 
of his most interesting converts was a fugitive slave, 
who, escaping from Philemon, Paul's fellow-labourer 
in the church of the Colossians, had wandered away 
to this common receptacle of vagabonds and adven- 
turers. The return of this Christian slave to his 
master gave occasion for the Epistle to Philemon, 
to commend him to his master's kindness. At the 
same time he also wrote his Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and to the Ephesians. 

During Paul's captivity at Rome, the church at 
Philippi sent Epaphroditus with contribations, as 
a token of their fond affection and noble liberality, 
which he had occasion frequently and gratefully 
to acknowledge. The return of this '' brother and 
companion in labour," A. D. 62, was the occasion of 
his writing his Epistle to the Philippians. 

Here Luke's history of the labours of Paul ab- 
ruptly terminates, but he is believed, after his trial 
and acquittal, to have again passed through Mace- 
donia to Philippi and Ephesus; to have ministered 
again for some time to this church, to have visited 
the churches in Asia, Smyrna, Sardis, Hierapo]i« 
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OokMne, and Laodioeai Pkilem. zzii. ; Philip, ii. 24 ; 
then to have fulfilled his cherished desire •£ preach- 
ing the gospel in Spain, where he spent two years, 
from A. D. 64 to 66, and onoe more to have returned, 
on a hasty visit, to the churches of Asia Minor. 
Alter leaving Timothy at Ephesus, he again went 
over to Macedonia, from whence he set sail for 
Crete, where he left Titus to complete his lack of 
service with these churches. 

From Macedonia, hefore going to Crete, he wrote 
hta First Epistle to Timothy, a. d. 67, to encourage 
and aid him in his struggle with the heretical teach- 
cra at Ephesus. 

From Crete he seems yet again to have visited 
Spheeus, and from that place to have written his 
Epistle to Titus, in the autumn of a. d. 67, and 
from thence to have gone down to Miletus, 2 Tim. 
iv. 20, whence he sailed for Corinth, purposing to 
spend the winter of A. D. 67-8 at Nicopolis, in Epi- 
ma. Tit. iii. 12. In this summary we have adopted 
the conclusions of Conyheare and Howson, without 
aisaniing to decide upon the correctness of their 
teasoning. 

NIOOPOLIS. 

This " City of Victory" was huilt hy Augustus, 
to commemorate his victory at the hattle of Actium 
100 years before Foul's vLut It stood upon the 
site occupied by his land forces before that battle. 
^ A long lofty wall spans a desolate plain ; to the 
north of it rises, on a distant hill, the shattered §cena 
of a theatre ; and, to the west, the extended though 
broken line of an aqueduct connects the distant 
mountains, from which it tends, with the main sub- 
ject of the picture — the city itself, on a low and 
swampy plain." 

Here, on this field of battle and of victory, our 
Christian warrior, more ''august" than imperial 
Caesar, who proudly bore this name, ended his war- 
fitfe and returned to Rome, not in triumph, to 
secure a corruptible crown, but in bonds, to await an 
inoomiptible. He had fought the good fight, and 
his triumph was complete. 

When arrested at Nicopolis by the Roman autho- 
rities, he was forsaken by Demas '' for love of this 
present world," and by Cresccns, the one retiring to 
Thessalonica, the other to Galatia; and Titus, we 
may charitably hope for better reasons, withdrew 
up the coast to Dalmatia. 

Luke remained faithful, and accompanied his 
master through the perils of wintry seas to encoun- 
ter fiercer terrors at Rome as ''a malefiu^r." 
2 Tim. ii. 9. Paul was sought out^ with difficulty 



and danger, and refreshed by Onesiphorus and a few 
faithful friends, among whom was Claudia, the 
daughter of a British king. 2 Tim. i. 16; iv. 21. 

A terrible persecution was now raging under Nero, 
that brutal monster that disgraced the throne of 
Csesar ; and Paul, in calm and certain expectation 
of his death, writes from his cell his final letter to 
Timothy, in the vain hope that he might come to 
him before his martyrdom. 

A hasty form of trial soon ended in the sentence 
of death by decapitation, and the aged apostle, de- 
siring to depart and be ¥rith Christ, was led forth, 
from the southern gate, to execution, upon the road ^ 
to Ostia, the port of Rome, to suffer like his Lord, 
" without the city." 

How eventful his life! in labours most abun- 
dant, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft ; four times 
scourged with forty stripes save one, thrice beaten 
with rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, a day 
and a night in the deep, in joumeyings oft ; in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the country, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness, — ^besides the care of all the 
churches that pressed daily upon him. No wonder 
the aged apostle, after such a pilgrimage, worn 
down with such hardships, such ceaseless toil, such 
exhausting cares, pants for the repose of heaven. 
According to his desire, so it is granted to him. 
Heaven is already let down into his soul. Its tri- 
umph is begun. The crown of glory which is just 
settling on his head, sheds its divine radiance on 
the victor's brow and fires his eye, while he ex- 
claims, ''I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fopght a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give unto me." 

The friends of Paul, like the disciples of John, 
'' took up his corpse and laid it in a tomb," one of 
those subterranean labyrinths, at once the sepulchres 
of the dead and the sanctuaries of the living ; which 
in these troublous times sheltered so many of the 
saints of God, and enshrined their sacred dust. 
Eusebius informs us that the name of Paul remained 
in one of these cemeteries even to his day. A lofty 
sepulchral pyramid, by the Ostian road, is still 
standing, unshattered by the waste of so many ages, 
as it stood then calmly overlooking the scene of his 
martyrdom, as if reared to be, in all time, a lone 
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monument of this atrocioos crime. An enclosure near 
is used as the burial-place of Englitih, Protestants. 
The* olods that drank the blood of the sainted mar- 
tyr may now enwrap the body of some Christian 



stranger, whose ransomed spirit^ in deep communion 
with that of the great apostle, tastes the full 
bliss of heaven, where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling and the weary are at rest 



CHAPTER in. 



PATMOS AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 



The '* isle that is called Patmos/' where John 
was in exile for the word of God and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, is a small island in the .^Bgean 
Sea, eighteen or twenty miles south-south-west from 
damos, and forty or fifty west by south from Miletus. 
It is a rocky, barren island, exceedingly irregular, 
deeply indented by bays and gulfs, which afford 
several good harbours, of which one on the north 
side is chiefly frequented by shipping and occupied 
Dy a few shops and houses. The principal town is 
built on the summit and the steep sloping sides of 
a high hill which overlooks the harbour, the ascent 
of which is by steep, narrow, and difficult streets. 

The hermitage and grotto of St John is halfway 
down the hill on a jutting rock, where, according to 
tradition, John, '' in the spirit, on the Lord's day,'' 
saw the visions of God which completed the mighty 
roll of prophecy, that for a thousand years had been 
unfolding, and closed and sealed up the communica- 
tions of Ood to man. 

The monastery of St. John, a strong old castle of 
the eleventh century, crowns the top of the moun- 
tain on which the town is built. The terrace of the 
castle presents a fine view of the island, with its 
rugged hills, its silent, sequestered glens, rocky pro- 
montories, and deep retiring bays, piercing on every 
side its rock-bound shores. The entire population 
of this island is 3000 or 4000. 

The following extract is from the diary of the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, American missionary to the Le- 
vant, who visited Patmos in 1881 : — 

'<We had earnestly desired to be in the 'isle 
called Patmos— on the Lord's day.' With all 
our efforts, however, to expedite the voyage, and 
offers of a reward to our indolent Greek boatmen, it 
was not until near midnight that our little bark 
.slowly made her way from the east around its rocky 
promontories and a projecting shoal. The hour and 
circumstances all were favourable for deepening the 
impressions one would wish to cherish on visiting 
40 hallowed a spot. As we drew near the shore the 
extreme stillness of the scene was broken in upon 



by such multitudes of sea-fowl which the gentle 
movements of our vessel disturbed, that we were 
ready to conclude none but a solitary hermit at 
most could be a tenant of the place. But when we 
came to anchor in the principal haven, we could dis- 
cern, by the light of the moon, a considerable num- 
ber of the magazines and bakkalia, or storage and 
grocery shops, that abound in the towns, and espe* 
cially at the tcalas, or landing-places in the Levant 
Farther distant also were dwelling-houses, and the 
neatly whitewashed chapels, which impart so pic- 
turesque an appearance to many of the Greek islands. 

*' When the morning dawned, the monastery of 
St. John was to be seen rising, like a castle, on the 
summit of one of the highest hills, from the midst 
of a walled town of 400 or 500 houses. Halfwi^ 
up the mountain were several buildings in a ruinous 
state, around and covering what the tradition of the 
island affirms to be the very spot where the &voured 
disciple ' was in the spirit,' and in the visions of 
earth beheld the glories of heaven. Without eithw 
crediting or totally rejecting the truth of such tradi- 
tionary testimony, it was sufficient for us that we 
were doubtless in the same harbour which he en- 
tered, and were looking out upon the same general 
scene on which his eyes rested, when gazing in the 
direction of his persecuted flock, now left without a 
shepherd. 

« Venerable old man ! what a sweet and holy in- 
terest is attached to his history. His youthful days 
had been spent on the banks of the Jordan, and 
around the secluded lake of Gennesaret. There, in 
the humble employment of a fisherman, he continued 
with James, his brother, until at the Saviour's call 
they arose, left all, and followed him to ' become 
fishers of men.' " 



THE SEVEN CnUBCHES. 

On the map No. YII. may be noticed three luge 
islands, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, lying off the 
western coast of Asia Minor^ over against the pro- 
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finces of Ljdia and Caria, at the distance of about 
farij miles from each other. Opposite these islands 
are seen four rivers emptjiog into the sea. First in 
order from south to north is the Meander, then the 
Cayster, the Hermus, the Caicus. Of these the 
Meander and the Hermus are the most considerable, 
being about 200 miles in length. Miletus, already 
mentioned, was at the mouth of the Meander. 
Laodicea is in the interior, on a branch of the 
3Ieander, less than 100 miles from Miletus. Hiera- 
polis is ten or fifteen miles north-east from Loadioea, 
and Colosse fifteen or twenty east by south from it. 
Epheaus is on the Cayster, near thirty miles north of 
Miletus, and Smyrna thirty miles fiurther north, near 
the Hermus. Sardis is fifty miles from Smyrna, in 
the interior on the Hermus, and Philadelphia thirty 
miles &rther east, on a southern branch of the Her- 
mus, and Thyatira about the same distance north 
bom Sardis on another branch of the Hermus. 
Pargamos again is sixty miles north-north-east from 
Smyrna. 

XPHX8US. 

Ephesns, the first of the apocalyptic churches, has 
been already noticed. Her ruin is now complete, 
and in her overthrow we recognise the faXL of the 
irst angel, the extinction of the first candlestick 
of the Revelations. Rev. ii. 1-5. 



SHTSNA. 

Smyrna, the second of these churches, thirty miles 
north of Ephesus, is on a bay or gulf that sets 
niland thirty-five or forty miles, which forms a fine 
harbour and safe anchorage for the port of Smyrna. 
By reason of these commercial advantages, Smyrna 
is still one of the principal cities of Western Asia. 
It has a population of 120,000 or 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and Franks, who 
sustain an extensive and lucrative foreign commerce. 
The city was protected by the acropolis of Mount 
Pagus, which rises by a bold ascent to an imposing 
height) south east from the city, and is surmounted 
by a frowning castle, now considerably dilapidated. 
The harbour is much frequented by foreign shipping, 
British, French, Austrian, Russian, American, both 
merchantmen and ships of war, which are greatly 
annoyed by a violent sea-breeze that rolls in a heavy 
surf through the day. 

Smyrna maintains an active trade with the in- 
terior by means of oaravans of oamels, which are 
often encamped in great numbers in the suburbs of 
the dty. Rev. Mr. Brewer gives the following de- 

serintioii of such an encampment : — 
17 



" To a stranger from the Western World it is a 
great source of entertainment to watch these patient 
and friendly animals, as they obey their master^s 
peculiar call to kneel down for the discharge of their 
double burden of merchandise, friiit, coals, or the 
like. When about to rest for the night, they are 
grouped together in a circle with all their heads 
facing outward. In one of the open squares near the 
barracks may be sometimes seen, at evening, five 
hundred or more. These, with the drivers' tents 
pitched by their side, the kindling of fires, and pre- 
paration of their evening meal, form a truly Oriental 
scene." 

The extract subjoined, from another hand, is a 
pleasing exemplification of the benevolent attention 
with which the Turks provide for the supply of man, 
beast, and bird with water : — 

" As there is no object of so much consumption 
in life, so precious to a Turk as water, so there is 
none he takes so much care to provide, not only for 
himself, but for all other animals. Before his door 
he always places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the streets; he excavates stones into shallow 
cups to catch rain for the little birds, and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill trickles, he builds a fountain 
for his fellow-creatures, to arrest and catch the fra- 
grant current, that not a drop of the fiuid should be 
wasted. These small fountains are numerous, and 
inscribed with some sentence from the Koran, incul- 
cating practical charity and benevolence. The be- 
neficent man at whose expense this is done never 
allows his own name to make part of the inscription. 
A Turk has no ostentation in his charity ; his fii- 
Tourite proverb is, * Do good, and throw it into the 
$ea, and i/theJUh do not see it, Allah will.'" 

Smyrna was the scene of the apostolic labours of 
the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; 
and here he sealed his ministry with his blood. 

'' As he was brought to the tribunal, there was a 
great disturbance on hearing that Polycarp was 
taken. When he came near, the proconsul asked 
him whether he was Polycarp, and urged him to 
deny the faith, saying, < Reverence thy old age/ 
with many other exhortations of like nature, as their 
custom is, saying, ' Swear by the fortune of CsBsar :' 
' Repent, and say. Away with the atheists.' Then 
Polycarp, looking with severe countenance upon the 
whole company of ungodly Gentiles who were in the 
lists, stretching forth his hand to them, and groan- 
ing, and looking up to heaven, said, 'Away with 
the atheists!' But the proconsul oontiniung to 
urge him, and saying, 'Swear, and I will release 
thee, reproach Christ,' Polycarp answered, ^Fawr^ 
$oore and tix yean have I served htm^ and he hath 
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never wronged me at all ; Juno, tlten, can I hla^heme 
my King and my Saviour T* And when the pro- 
consuly neyerthelesSy 8till insisted and saidi ' Swear 
by the genius of Csesar/ he answered, * If thou art 
so confident as to expect that I shonld swear by 
what thou callest the genins of Caesar, hear me 
freely professing unto thee, lam a Christian!' 

'^ The proconsul then said, ' I have the wild beasts 
ready ; to those I will cast thee, unless thou repent.' 
He answered, ^ Call for them then, for we Christians 
are fixed in our minds not to change from good to 
evil.' The proconsul added, ' Seeing thou despisest 
the wild beasts, I will cause thee to be devoured by 
fire, unless thou shalt repent.' Polycarp answered, 
< Thou threatenest me with fire which bums for an 
hour, and in a little time is extinguished ; for thou 
knowest not the fire of the future judgment, and of 
that eternal punishment which is reserved for the 
ungodly.' 

" When the pile was ready, Polycarp, laying aside 
his upper garments, and loosing his girdle, endea- 
voured also to loose his sandals, which aforetime 
he was not wont to do, forasmuch as always every 
•one of the fiiithful that was about him contended 
who should soonest do it for him. Immediately, 
they put upon him the instruments which were pre- 
pared for the pile ; but when they would have nailed 
him to the stake, he said, ' Leave me thus, for He 
who hath given me strength to endure the fire, will 
also enable me, without your securing me by nails, 
to remain unmovable in the pile.' " 

The place of the martyrdom of Polycarp is be- 
lieved to have been the stadium, or possibly th« 
iheatre, of which some ruins remain, above the 
•town, under the steepest part of the Castle Hill. 

A church was organized, in the year 1854, by 
the American missionaries at Smyrna. 

PEROAMOS. 

Pergamps is sixty-four miles north of Smyrna. 
It is situated about thirty miles from the sea, on the 
north bank of the Caicus, at the base and on the 
declivity of three high and steep mountains, which 
flank the city on three sides. The middle summit is 
the highest, and is crowned by an ancient and deso- 
late castle. The town has a population of ten or 
twelve thousand. 

''The ascent to the castle is quite circuitous, over 
a broad, ancient, paved road. Halfway up the hill 
IB an outwork, consisting of a wall of considerable 
length, with frequent towers. A little above this is 
m platform intended for a battery, and built entirely 
of marble fragments cemented in mortar. The castle 



embraces the entire summit of the hill, and includes 
a space of about eight acres. Facing the aouih-east 
is a wall of hewn stone, a hundred fieet deep, built 
into the rock, which helps to form a spacious area, 
where, anciently, stood a temple visible everywhere 
from the plain of the Caicus, and even firom the sea 
beyond. On the north and west sides, the descent 
is almost perpendicular into a deep, narrow valley. 
Through this runs a rivulet, with a great aqueduct 
of lofry arches at one extremity, and at the other a 
massive pile, filling the whole valley, and forming 
with it a naumachia, or place for the exhibition of 
sea-fights. When the stream occupied only its na- 
tural bed, and the interior was dry, it was probably 
used for chariot races and g3rmnastic exercises. Still 
lower down is a work apparently of Roman origin, 
being a hollow cylinder of brick, at lest thirty feet 
in diameter, for the passage of the rivulet, and, as 
some think, answering at one period the purpose of 
conmion sewers, certainly much resembling those of 
Rome. 

'' At the eastern extremity of the hill are remains 
of a theatre, whose entrances still are standing. Its 
area, however, is filled with houses and snudl gar- 
dens against the sloping sides, where the semicircular 
seats rose one above another." 

About two centuries and a half before the Chiis- 
tian era, Pergamos became the residence of the oele* 
brated kings of the family of Attains, and a seat of 
literature and the arts. King Eumenes, the second 
of the name, greatly beautified the town, and in- 
creased the library of Pergamos so considerably that 
the number of volumes amounted to two hundred 

• 

thousand. As the papyrus shrub had not yet be- 
gun to be exported from Egypt, sheep and goats' 
skins, cleaned and prepared for the purpose, were 
used as manuscripts; and, as the art of preparing 
them was brought to perfection at Pergamos, they, 
from that circumstance, obtained the name of Per^ 
gamena or parchment. Parchment, however, seems 
to have been in use at an earlier period with the 
Persians and lonians; but it may have been im- 
proved and brought into more general use at Per- 
gamos. The library remained in Pergamos after 
the kingdom of the Attali had lost its independence, 
until Antony removed it to Egypt, and presented it 
to Queen Cleopatra. 

When or by whom the church at Pergamos was 
founded is not known. The city seems to have heea 
exceedingly corrupt — ^the very seat of Satan, accord- 
ing to the Apocalyptic epistle. The fate of the 
church at Pergamos is now unknown. The city has 
still a population of about 15,000, chiefly Turio. 
No missionary efibrts have been enconiaged here for 
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the restoration of the gospel of Christ. No Antipas 
remains a f&ithful witness for Christ. The church 
of St. John is in ruins; and the fanes of Jupiter, of 
IMana, of Escukpius, and of Yenus, are prostrate 
in the dust The minarets of nine or ten mosques 
show that the god of Mohammed almost alone 
dwelleih here, where Satan's seat is. 

THTATIRA. 

This city, the fourth of the seven churches, is be- 
tween fifty and sixty miles north-east from Smyrna, 
and forty or fifty south-east from Pergamos, in the 
midst of an extensive plain, eighteen miles in breadth, 
around the head-waters of the northern branch of the 
Hermus, and contains a population of 6000 or 7000 
inhabitants. In a distant view it appears embosomed 
in cypmses, poplar, and other trees, through which 
domes and minarets of mosques and dwelling-houses 
appear. An amphitheatre of hills rises at the dis- 
tance of a few miles behind, from which abundant 
streams of water descend to fertilize the gardens and 
impart a delightful coolness during the summer 
months. The inhabitants are still celebrated, as in 
former times, for their skill in the art of dyeing. 
I They sustain an active trade with Smjrma in wool 
and scarlet cloth. Lydia, a seller of purple, con- 
verted by the apostHa Paul at Philippi, Acts xvi. 14, 
15, 40, was a native of this place. 

The Christian traveller who visits this place in 
Kirch of the ancient city, is requited only with dis- 
ippointment and vain regrets. He finds nothing 
that he can identify with the Apocalyptic church. 
The ''wotIes, and charity, and service, and faith, 
and patience,'' of this faithful church have no longer 
my memorial on earth but the commendation con- 
tahied in the epistie to the angel of the church in 
Thymtira. 

Some efforts have been made by the American 
missionaries to plant anew the gospel in Thyatira, 
who say, '' We trust it has taken root in Thyatira, 
and if it can be properly watered, we hope for good 
fruit." 

SARDI8. 

The ruins of this celebrated city are found on 
tbe left bank of the Hermus, and at the foot of 
Mount Tmolus, about thirty miles south-east from 
Thyatira, and a littie more than fifty south-east from 
Smyrna. The valley of the Hermus and its tribu- 
tazy, ihe Paotolus, around the lofty Tmolus, pre- 
sents a rite of incomparable beauty for a city, be- 
Madi wluch Saidis lies entombed, the splendid and 
opulent capital of the kings of Lydia, of Croesus, the 



last of her kings, and the richest of monarchs. 
Cyrus, B. c. 548, with an army of 196,000, con- 
quered this voluptuous prince with an army of 
420,000, and gathered the richest spoils that victory 
ever won from a vanquished foe. The treasure 
which Crodsus delivered up to Cyrus has been com- 
puted at the enormous sum of 631,320,000 dollars. 

'^ I know thy works, that thou hast a name that 
thou livest and art dead.'' As was thus said of the 
degenerate church of Sardis, so of the city itself^ 
A few miserable huts occupy its place. The black 
tents of the wandering Turcomans are scattered 
through the valley ; the whistle of the camel-driver 
now resounds in the palace of Croesus, and the song 
of the lonely thrush is heard from the walls of the 
old Christian church. Schubert found there only 
two Christian millers, in 1836, who spoke nothing 
but Turkish. A countiess number of sepulchral 
hillocks beyond the Hermus, where sleep the dead 
of three thousand years, heighten the desolateness 
of the spot which the multitudes lying there once 
made busy by their living presence and pursuits. 
The summit of the Tmolus is bare, rocky, and 
snow-clad; a little lower its heights are covered 
with wood, and at the bade there are high ridges of 
earth, and rocks with deep ravines. On one of these 
eminences, the sides of which are almost perpen- 
dicular, stood the ancient castle of the governors of 
Lydia. A concealed, narrow, and steep passage 
conducts to the walls, near to which probably is the 
place where the Persians appeared before the town. 

^' Little now remains of the walls of the Acropolis. 
Earthquakes, the elements, and time, are fast de- 
stroying its crown of glory. Its western side, a 
frightful pass of many hundred feet, exhibits pro- 
bably a very different appearance from what it did 
when besieged by the Persians. Cyrus, we are told, 
had offered a reward to the person who should first 
mount the wall. One of his soldiers had seen a 
Lydian descend for his helmet, which had rolled 
down back of the citadel. He tried to ascend there, 
where not even a sentinel was placed, and succeed- 
ing, the Persians became masters of the place." 

The following graphic description of the scenery 
of the place by moonlight is given by a recent tra- 
veller : — 

« Beside me were the cliBs of the Acropolis, 
which, centuries before, the hardy Median scaled, 
while leading on the conquering Persians, whose 
tents had covered the very spot on which I was re- 
clining. Before me were the vestiges of what had 
been the palace of the gorgeous Croesus ; within its 
walls were once congregated the wisest of mankind, 
Thales, Cleobulus, and Solon. It was here that the 
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wretched father mourned alone the mangled corpse 
of his heloyed Atjs; it was here that the same 
humiliated monarch wept at the feet of the Persian 
boy, who wrung from him his kingdom. Far in the 
distance were the gigantic tumuli of the Lydian 
monarchs, Candaules, Halyattes, and Oyges; and 
around them were spread those very plainsi once 
trodden hy the countless hosts of Xerxes when hur- 
rying on to find a sepulchre at Marathon. 

'< There were more varied and more Tivid remem- 
brances associated with the sight of Sardis than 
could possibly be attached to any other spot of earth, 
but all were mingled with a feeling of disgust at the 
liUleness of human glory ; all — all had passed away. 
There were before me the fanes of a dead religion, 
the tombs of forgotten monarchs, and the palm-tree 
that waved in the banquet-hall of kings ; while the 
feeling of desolation was doubly heightened by the 
calm sweet sky above me, which, in its unfading 
brightness, shone as purely now as when it beamed 
upon the golden dreams of Croesus." 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Hiiladelphia was about thirty miles south-east 
from Sardis, and eighty from Smyrna. From Ephe- 
sus the distance is about seventy miles. It still 
exists as a Turkish town, covering a considerable 
extent of ground, running up the slopes of an irregu- 
lar hill with four flat summits, and containing a popu- 
lation of 12,000 or 14,000 inhabitants. 

<' The countiy, as viewed from these hills, is ex- 
tremely magnificent — gardens and vineyards lying 
at the back and sides of the town, and before it one 
of the most extensive and beautiful plains of Asia. 
The town itself, although spacious, is miserably 
built and kept, the dwellings being remarkably mean, 
and the streets exceedingly filthy. Across the sum- 
mits of the hill behind the town, and the small val- 
leys between them, runs the town-wall, strengthened 
hj circular and square towers, and forming also an 
extensive and long quadrangle in the plain below. 

''There are few ruins; but in one part there are 
still found four strong marble pillars, which sup- 
ported the dome of a church. The dome itself has 
&llen down, but its remains may be observed, and 
it is seen that the arch was of brick. On the sides 
of the pillars are inscriptions, and some architectural 
ornaments in the form of the figures of saints. One 
folitaiy pillar of high antiquity has been often no- 
tioed, as reminding beholders of the remarkable 
words in the Apocalyptic message to the Phila- 
delphia church : ' Him that overoometh will I make 



a pillar in the temple of my God ; and he shall go 
no more out.' " 

LAODIOKA. ^ 

Laodieea lay south by east trcm Philadelphia, and 
about 100 miles south-east from Smyrna, and 180 
east from Ephesus, on the Meander, in the south-west 
part of Phrygia, and near Coloese and Hierapolis. 
The ruins of the ancient town are situated on the 
fiat summit of the lowest elevation of the mountain, 
which terminates steeply toward the valley of the 
Lycus. Many sepulchral monuments and imposing 
ruins attest the ancient grandeur of the place. It 
is celebrated for a hot spring with remarkable petri- 
fying qualities. Here was a Chrisdan church under 
the care of Epaphras, Col. iv. 12, 13, and here, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, the apostle Philip was cruci- 
fied. At a later period famous oouncils were held 
here, whose decrees still remain, but no pen has 
recorded the history of this last of the Apocalyptic 
churches. It was once a large city, as the ruins 
yet extant sufficiently attest. Some of the remains 
of the city are a vast aqueduct, two immense theatres, 
one of which might have contained 20,000 or 30,000 
spectators, an odeon and a circus, which were con- 
structed under the patronage successively of Titus, 
Tespasian, and Trajan. '< It is in a hollow, of an 
oblong form, with an area of more than three hun- 
dred and forty paces in length, and has twenty or 
more ranges of seats remaining entire. Its entrance 
was from the east, but at the west end is a vaulted 
passage of one hundred and forty feet long, designed 
for horses and chariots. 

** This coupling together the names of Vespasian, 
Titus, and Trajan, on such an edifice, leads a recent 
Christian traveller to remark, ' What painful recol- 
lections are connected with this period! Twelve 
years were employed in building this place of savage 
exhibitions, and in the first of these years, the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, which had been forty-eight years 
in building, was razed to its foundations, and of the 
Holy City not one stone was left upon another which 
was not thrown down. That abomination of desola- 
tion was accomplished by him to whom this amphi- 
theatre was dedicated, and may have been in honour 
of his triumph over the once favoured people of God 
Perhaps in this very amphitheatre the followers of a 
crucified Bedcemer were a few years afterward ex- 
posed to the fury of wild beasts, by the order of 
the same Trajan.' " 

'' The whole rising ground on which the city stood 
is one vast tumulus of ruins, abandoned entirely to 
the owl and the fox. This city was so situated as 
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to become the battle-gronnd of contending parties in 
Abul Minor, first under the Romans, and then under 
the Turks. It has doubtless suffered also from earth- 
quaJces. For centuries, we know not how many, it 

baa been a perfect mass of ruins The name 

of Christaanity is forgotten, and the only sounds that 
difltarb the silence of its desertion, are the tones of 
the Mnesnni whose voice from the distant Tillage 
proelaims the ascendency of Mohammed. Laodicea 
is eren more solitary than Ephesus } for the latter 
has the prospect of the rolling sea, or of a whitening 
■ail, to enliven its decay; while the former sits in 
widowed loneliness; its walls are grass-grown, its 
temples desolate, its very name has perished. We 
preferred hastening on to a further delay in that 
melancholy spot, where every thing whispered deso- 
ktion, and where the very wind that swept impetu- 
ously through the valley, sounded like the fiendish 
laugh of Time exulting over the destiruction of man 
ifid his proudest monuments.'^ 

00L0S8E AND HISRAP0LI8. 

These two cities, having been in the immediate 
Tidnity of Laodicea, and associated together by the 
apostle Paul, Col. ii. 1; iv. 18, 15, 16, may be no- 
ticed in this connection. Colosse is about fifteen 
miles east from Laodicea, on the Lycus, not far 
from its confluence with the Meander. The huge 
range of Mount Cadmus rises immediately behind 
the village, close to which there is, in the mountain, 
m immense chasm, nearly perpendicular, which 
affords an outlet for a wild mountain torrent. The 
ruins of an old castle stand on the summit of the 
rock which forms the left side of this chasm. There 
are some traces of ruins and fragments of stone in 
the neighbourhood, but barely sufficient to attest the 
existence of an ancient site. The severed heights of 
Mount Cadmus rise on the left hand, lofty and per- 
pendicular, crowned with forests; in some parts 
clothed with pines, in others bare of soil, with im- 
mense caverns and chasms. The mountain torrent 
which breaks through the chasm of the Cadmus 
finds its way in a few miles to the Lycus. There 
are also several other wide and deep watercourses, 
worn by the floods of Cadmus, which must at times 
be terrific, though their beds are dry in summer. 
The Lycus, near Colosse, sinks into the ground, 
from which it emerges again at the distance of more 
than a mile. Soon after the date of Paul's Epistle 
to the Colossians, this city, with Laodicea and Hiera- 
polls, were destroyed by an earthquake, but they 
were again rebuilt. 

Ten or fifteen miles from Laodicea, and about 



fifteen from Colosse, stood Hierapolis, the Scured 
Ciijf, of which mention is but once made in the New 
Testament. Col. iv. 12, 13. Its name, its position, 
and its importance, all are derived from its hot 
mineral springs. These waters hold in solution an 
immense quantity of the carbonate of lime, which 
the waters deposit in the form of incrustations on 
every thing with which they come in contact, which 
give to the place an appearance singularly unique 
and characteristic. 

^' The springs extend over a considerable sur&ce, 
and are of different degrees of warmth. We found, 
on trying the principal, that in some places they 
were quite as hot as one could comfortably bear. 
The quantity of water which flows from them all is 
sufficient to form a considerable stream. What are 
all their chemical properties, and for what particular 
diseases they are most beneficial, is not well known. 

"Next to the white cliffs and mineral waters 
of Hierapolis, one of the most striking objects is 
the field of Sarcophoffi, covering, perhaps, the space 
of half a mile. These are to be seen ^ both with 
and without their lids. Some, too, are sculptured, 
and others have inscriptions. A few occur in the 
form of a small building with pillars. Many of 
them, no doubt, were constructed for those who came 
from abroad, to see if, perchance, the flickering lamp 
of life might for a little longer * hold out to bum.' 
Along with these houses of the dead, it is pleasant 
also to find the remains of two or three Christian 
churches, and to feel assured that from the myriads 
once here entombed, a few at least shall awake to 
everlasting life. 

" But the principal ruins are the theatre and the 
gymnasium. The former, on the eastern side of the 
hill, is in an admirable state of preservation; its 
marble seats, thirteen vaulted entrances, and the 
proscenium being perfect. Its diameter is about 
three hundred and fifty feet. Fragments of sculp- 
ture, in Roman rather than Grecian style, lie round 
about. The seats are three feet broad, and a foot 
and a half high, and had hollow vessels of copper 
underneath to reverberate the sound, so that 40,000 
persons might hear the performers. Chandler found 
in one part of the theatre, a hundred years since, a 
short inscription, in which Apollo, the leader, is 
prayed to be propitious; and in another compartment, 
an encomium in verse, as follows : ' Hail, golden 
city, Hierapolis; the spot to be preferred before any 
in wide Asia, revered for the rills of the nymphs ; 
adorned with splendour.' 

" Time would fail, nor would it interest to detail 
the numerous ruins which cover an extent of four or 
five miles. Removed from the coast, they could not 
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be plundered by sea; and when the healing effects 
of t'le waters no longer derived any aid from pagan 
SBperstition, there were no local causes to raise up a 
modem town which should make a demand on its 
materials for building/' 

Gibbon has sketched, with his characteristio force, 
the condition of the seven churches. *' Of Ephesus 
the desolation is complete ; and the temple of Diana, 
or the church of Mary, will equally elude the search 
of the curious traveller. 

''The circus, and the three stately theatres of 
Laodicea, are now peopled with wolves and foxes. 
Sardis is reduced to a miserable village. The God 



of Mohammed is invoked in the mosques of Thj 
and Pergamos; and the populousness of Smyi 
supported by the foreign trade of Franks an< 



menians. 



*' Philadelphia alone has been preserved bj 
phecy or courage. At a distance from the sea 
gotten by the emperors, encompassed on all sid 
tibe Turks, her valiant citizens defended their rel 
and freedom above fourscore years, and, at le 
capitulated with the proudest of the Ottoi 
Among the Greek colonies and churches of 
Philadelphia is still erect — a column in a see 



rums. 
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CONCLUSION. 



The preparation of Uiis oompend was undertaken 
in the hope of commending to the reader the study 
of the history and geography of the Bible as one 
of its most instructive and endearing literary attrac- 
tions. By these means especially may the young be 
won to a more interested and profitable perusal of 
the Word of Gtxl, and by his grace may learn what 
power divine it has to enrich the mind, to refine the 
taste, to rejoice the heart, and to convert the souL 
To each earnest student of the Bible, who, like the 
merchantman seeking for goodly pearls, searches for 
them on this exhaustless strand, it offers the sure 
promise of true riches, while it makes him a wiser, 
holier, happier man. Nor can the author of this 
humble effort to illustrate one of the attractions of 



the Bible, express a purer wish for himself an 
reader of this work than that each may be dra 
a closer study of the Book of God. 

Anoint mine ejM, 

bolj Doro I 
That I may prise 

This book of lore. 



Unitop mine ««., 
Made deaf hj tin, 

Tbat I maj hear 
Thy roiee within. 

Break my hard heart, 
Jesni, my Lord : 

In ih' inmoft part 
Hide thy iweet woHL 
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I. (p. 39.)— Thi PntAifiDS. 

Tbbsk, as the earliest, the loftiest, the largest, the 
most stupendoos of the works of man, deserve, in this 
connection, a passing notice.' High on the loftj ram- 
parts of the Libyan Desert, overhanging the meadows 
of the Nile, they rest, like the perpetual hills, in set> 
tied tranquillity on their rooky bases. In stem and 
gloomy grandeur they have survived the waste of ages, 
while cities have risen, flourished, and fallen on the 
plains below, and will survive all the ravages of time 
in their mountain-masses until the mountains them- 
selves shall depart and the hills be removed. They 
extend from the great Pyramid of Gizefa to Dashdr, a 
distance of twenty miles. Between these extreme 
groups, at unequal distances, are those of Abusir and 
Sakhara, near Memphis. In utter despair of giving 
the reader any just impression of the vast dimen- 
sions of the great Pyramid of Cheops, we must content 
ourselves with the usual statistics, and leave the reader 
in imagination to gase and wonder at the enormous 
pile. The foundations are 732 feet square, and oover 
a little less than thirteen acres of ground. From this 
base the pyramid rises to the height of 474 feet. 
Originally it was about thirty feet higher, and sheathed 
in a casing formed of horisontal blocks of granite 
hewn down to a uniform and polished surface, on every 
tide, from the apex to the base. The king's chamber, 
the sepulchral cell in the centre, where the builder 
vainly sought to find a sure retreat for his last repose, 
is 34 feet in length, 19 in height, and 17 in breadth, 
enclosed in walls of polished granite. 

This venerable pile had stood for several genera- 
'tions when Abraham went down into Egypt. While 
enjoying the favour of the king at Memphis, he gased 
habitually upon this stupendous monument of human 
power, if he did not scale its awful heights. But 
from its summit now what a spectacle I East, west, 
north, and south, the Great Desert, in frightful desola- 
tion, unmitigated by a single shrubor leaf ; and below, 
the majestic, mysterious Nile, pouring through this 
wide sea of death its floods of living, life-giving waters, 
and spreading out on either side, up to the very brow 
of the desert, a broad margin of verdure, " green, — 
nnutterably green," and evoking indescribable fertility 
out of the most hopeless, hideous barrenness; a con- 
trast without a parallel in the wide world. 
261 



II. (p. 39.)— Thb Sphinx. 

South of the line of the Chreat Pyramid, at some dis- 
tance below, lies, like a crouching lion, with paws 
extended, the wondrous Sphinx, chiselled out of the rock, 
and, like a solemn sentinel, gravely gasing on the silent 
scene below, and guarding the awful sanctuary above. 
Hb dimensions are enormous, — the length 130 feet, 
the neck and head 27 feet high, and the breast 33 feet 
in width. The head across the forehead is said by 
Pliny to be 102 feet in circumference. The forelegs 
extend 50 feet, and between the paws support an altar. 
There is something stupendous in the sight of that 
enormous head, — ^its vast projecting wig, its great ears, 
its open eyes, its vast cheeks, still fresh with their 
original cosmeticSt and the immense projection of the 
lower part of the face. The features, though sadly 
marred, are benignant, expressive, and decidedly 
human, notwithstanding their colossal dimensions. 

III. (p. 39.) Thx Passagk or thx Bin Sxa. 

Tbx waters of the Sea are extremely shoal for some 
distance below Sues. In low tide they are fordable 
for several miles, quite to the opposite shore. The 
merchantmen of India are obliged to come to anchor 
five or six miles below Sues and discharge their 
cargoes by lighters. Even opposite the frowning bluffs 
of the Ataka, eight miles below Sues, where the sea is 
six, eight, and ten miles wide, its greatest depth, ac- 
cording to the surveys of the East India Company, 
varies from forty to sixty and seventy feet. Now, 4o 
suppose, as many do, that the Israelites crossed the 
fords near the head-waters of the sea on the shoals 
laid bare by a strong north-cast wind blowing down 
the bay at low tide, and that Pharaoh and his hosts 
were overwhelmed by the returning tide, is to degrade 
the miracle, to do violence to all the conditions of the 
narrative, and to annul the effect of this stupendous 
deliverance upon the nations who should be dismayed 
by report of it. In what sense were the children of 
Israel "entangled in the land" with an open ford 
before them across the sea? or the waters *'a wall 
unto them on the right hand and on the left," so that 
*' the waters stood upright as an heap, and the depths 
were congealed in the heart of the sea"T Whence 
the consternation and distress of the Israelites, or the 
dismay of the nations from afar at the report of their 
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deliveaance ? — " The people shall hear and be afraid : 
sorrow shall take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. 
Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed ; the mighty 
men of Moab, trembling shall take hold upon them ; 
all the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away. Terror 
and dread shall fall upon them.'' And why? Be- 
cause the Israelites went in safety over the fords at 
low water, as is customary to this day ; but the Egyp- 
tians in pursuit were drowned by the returning tide I 
Bonaparte himself crossed the sea at this yery place,, 
but narrowly escaped the catastrophe of Pharaoh by 
the return of the tide-waters. An English gentleman 
and author who had committed himself publicly to the 
defence of this theory, on examination of the ground 
at the same time with us, abandoned the theory as 
utterly untenable and absurd. All the representa- 
tions of the Scriptures point to this as the crowning 
act of that mighty hand and outstretched arm by 
which the Lord led forth his people Israel and tri- 
umphed in the greatness of his excellence over Pharaoh 
and his hosts. The miraculous character of this pass- 
age is indicated not only in the songs of Moses and 
of Miriam, but eyerywhere in the Scriptures. Ex. 
xiy. 21, 22, 29 ; Josh. ii. 10, iy. 23 ; Ps. Ix. 6, Ixxiy. 13, 
Ixxyiii. 13, cvi. 9, cxxxyi. 13; Isa. Ixiii. 11-13; 1 Cor. 
X. 1 ; Heb. xi. 29. 

IV. (p. 47.) — Stirilitt of thi Dbsbrt and of 

Palistini. 

The desert, great and terrible as it was, must haye 
once sustained a yegetation now entirely unknown. 
The family of Jacob, on going down into Egypt, eyen 
in a time of great dearth, took with them their caUU^ — 
their sheep, goats, and neat cattle. Moses set his wife 
and his two sons each upon an ass, to return from 
Mount Iloreb into Egypt. This domestic animal is 
indeed still found about certain watering-places in the 
desert, such as Wady Useit, Wady Feiran, and Mount 
Sinai ; but who, at the present day, would traverse the 
desert with this animal as a beast of burden ? The 
Israelites went in their exodus out into the desert with 
their flocks and herds, even very much cattle t these 
subsisted there for forty years, where nW nothing but 
a continued miracle could sustain them. 

The frequent and far-spread remains of former 
habitations, of cloisters, hermitages, walls, gardens, 
fields, and fountains, all indicate that the desert once 
sustained a population now altogether unknown. To 
the same effect also are the inscriptions around Sinai 
and Serbal, and in the Wady Mokatteb, sole suryiying 
records of the people that once frequented these desert 
places. 

All this is in total contrast, not to say contradiction, 
of all that meets the eye of the trayeller in passing at 
the present time. With few exceptions, the country 
wears the aspect of unalleviated sterility and desola- 
tion. The fountains are few and far between. The 
rivers are turned into a wilderness, the water-springs 
into dry ground, and a fruitful land into barrenness. 
Who and what hath done this? Is it a judicial visita- 
tion from tiie Lord, or is it the operation of natural 
no Je99 Bare Mnd eertain in their final resultat 



The considerations which sustain the latter alternative 
are often suggested by Ritter, in the volumes of his 
great work on the Comparative Geography of tiie 
Sinaitic Desert and Palestine, of which the following 
may be taken as a summary. 

'* There is no doubt that the vegetation of the wadys 
has considerably decreased. In part, this must be an 
inevitable effect of the violence of the winter torrents. 
The trunks of palm-trees, washed up on the shore of 
the Dead Sea, from which the living tree has now for 
many oentories disappeared, show what may have 
been the devastation produced amongst those moun- 
tains, where the floods, especially in earlier times, 
must have been violent to a degree unknown in Pales- 
tine ; whilst the peculiar cause — ^the impregnation of 
salt — which has preserved the vestiges of the older 
vegetation there, has here, of course, no existence. 
The traces of such a destruction were pointed out to 
Burckhardt, on the eastern side of Mount Sinai, as 
having occurred within half a oentury before his visit; 
also to Wellstead, as having occurred near Tdr, in 
1832. In fact, tiie same result has followed from the 
reckless waste of the Bedouin tribes, — reckless in de- 
stroying and careless in replenishing. A fire, a pipe 
lit under a grove of the desert-trees, may clear away 
the vegetation of a whole valley. 

" Again, it is mentioned by RUppell, that the aoacia- 
trees have been, of late years, ruthlessly destroyed by 
the Bedouins for the sake of charcoal, especially since 
they have been compelled by the Pacha of Egypt to 
pay a tribute in charcoal for an assault committed on 
the Mecca caravan in the year 1823. Charcoal from 
the acacia is, in fact, the chief, perhaps, it might be 
said, the only, traffic of the peninsula. Camels are 
constantiy met, loaded with this wood, on the way 
between Cairo and Sues. And as this probably has 
been carried on in great degree by the monks of the 
convent, it may account for the fact that, whereas in 
the valleys of the western and the eastern clusters this 
tree abounds more or less, yet in the central cluster 
itself, to which modern tradition certainly, and geo- 
graphical considerations probably, point as the moan* 
tain of the burning ' thorn,' and the scene of Uie build- 
ing of the Ark and all the utensils of the Tabernacle 
from this very wood, there is now not a single acacia 
to be seen. If this be so, the greater abundance of 
vegetation would, as is well known, have furnished a 
greater abundance of water; and this again would 
react on the yegetation, from which the means of sub- 
sistence would be procured. How much may be done 
by a careful use of such water and such soil as the 
desert supplies may be seen by the only two spots to 
which, now, a diligent and provident attention is paid,— 
namely, the gardens at the wells of Saei, and the gar- 
dens in the valleys of Gebel Mousa, under the care of 
the Greek monks of the Convent of St. Gatherinew 
Even as late as the seventeenth oentury, if we may 
trust the expression of Monconys, the Wfidy er-R&heh 
in front of the convent, now entirely bare, was a yaei 
green plain," — '* une grande campagne verte. 

To these remarks we subjoin thoee of a 
Amerloaxk traveller on the tterililj of PtJeetiac >"^U 
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is quite certain, I think, that some portions of Poles- 
tine, once fertile, are now irreclaimable. The entire 
destmction of the wood that formerly eorered the 
mountains, and the utter neglect of the terraces which 
supported the soil upon steep declivities, have gi? en 
full soope to the nuns, which have left manj ticaets of 
bare rock where formerly were rineyards and corn- 
fields. It is likely, too, that the disappearance of trees 
from the higher groands, where they invited and ar- 
rested the passing clouds, may hare diminished the 
quantity of rain, and so have exposed the whole ooan- 
trjt in a greater degree, to the evils of drought, and 
doomed some particular tracts to absolute sterility. 
Besides these, I do not recognise any permanent and 
invincible causes of barrenness, or any physical obsti^ 
eles in the way of restoring this fine country to its 
pristine fertility. These causes are not peculiar to 
Palestine. They exist, perhaps to a still greater ex- 
tent, in Greece, and the islands of the Archipelago, 
and in the mountainous regions of Asia Minor. The 
•oil of the whole country has certainly deteriorated, 
under bad husbandry and the entire neglect of the 
means of improvement. But that a small degree of 
skill and industry would generally be sufficient to re- 
claim it, must be evident to every traveller who has 
observed the vineyards near Hebron and Bethlehem, 
and the gardens of Nabulous." 

There can be no doubt that the denudation of moun- 
tuns and hills and the prevailing lack of vegetation 
is a cause as well as effect of the prevailing sterility 
both of the Levant and Palestine. The mountains 
and highlands, crowned with primeval forests, were 
the original refrigerators and fertilizers of the valleys 
and plains below. They sustained a vast evaporation, 
which they condensed and returned, in fertilizing 
showers, fountiuns, and streams, to the plains at their 
bases. But the mountains of Greece, all of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, all the southern slopes of Asia Minor, 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, together with the hills of 
Palestine, all are treeless and bare, — no longer charg- 
ing the atmosphere with moisture, nor sending down 
their streams bearing along vegetable matter, mixed 
vrith earth, to fertilize the plains and valleys below. 
They have lost the elements of fertility, and send down 
only desolating winter-torrents, mixed with the waste 
of barren heights, to spread barrenness over fields 
which once they enriched with their deposits. 

Instead, however, of those bare, protruding, and 
parched rocks, we cannot doubt that the hills of Pales- 
tine once were crowned with groves of fruit-trees and 
forests. Now, therefore, as we traverse the oonntry, 
we see, as the natural, the inevitable consequence of 
these treeless heights, waste unproductive land amidst 
indubitable evidences of fertility and of productions 
long since lost. Scattered over the wild wastes of 
Idumea, Edom, and the Great Desert, are found also 
ruins of cities, with proofs of careful cultivation, and 
in^cations of a fixed, industrious, and numerous 
papulation, who must have derived subsistence from 
regions which now only yield a scanty, precarious sus- 
tenance to a few wandering hordes. In view, therefore, 
of tU these eonsiderations, we cannot doubt that the 
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resources of the Desert must have been much greater 
in the time of Moses to sustain the herds and flocks of 
the Israelites where now the stricken, starving camel 
drags on a miserable existence. 

** Tsntum »vi loDgioqiia videt matare vettutas." 

But these causes, and the changes consequent upon 
them, are not peculiar to lands classic and sacred. 
They are working out the same results in our own 
country, in higher latitudes and under other climes. 
Many tracts of land, once fertile for tillage in our older 
States, now lie neglected by the ploughman, as fallow 
ground, fit only for the grazing of herds and flocks. 
No fact is better established in the statistics of our 
agriculture than that there has been, since the settle- 
ment of the whole Atlantic slope, a deterioration and 
diminution equivalent to 33 per cent in its annual 
production. But even this soil, thin and bare, whether 
in the frozen regions of the North or on the sand 
plains of the sunny South, can, by a more skilful 
agriculture be restored to much of its former fertility, 
and return, if not in kind, at least in some good de- 
gree, the labours of the husbandman. 

Palestine, then, that good land sought out by the 
Lord for his people, wherein they should lack nothing, 
— ^Palestine is not smitten of God with a miraculou's 
sterility, hopeless and irreversible. It has a soil of 
exhaustless power of production. Under the fostering 
care of a government which should secure to the 
labourer the possession of hb field and the fruits of 
his labours, it might, by returning civilization and 
industry, be restored to its original exuberant fertility. 
It might again become ** a land of wheat, and barley, 
and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a land of 
oil-olives, and honey." 

In this connection the remarks of Dr. Thomson, the 
American missionary, in his late work, are worthy of 
particular notice. Though referring to the plain of 
the coast, they are applicable to the soil of Palestine, 
whether from mountain, valley, or plain. " In reality, 
Philistia closely resembles some of the most beautiful 
regions of our own glorious West. True, it lacks our 
fine forests, and one misses our charming country- 
houses, with their orchards ; but that is owing to the 
inhabitants. The country is equally lovely and no lesa 
fertile than the very best of the Mississippi Valley. 
Nay, owing to something in the nature of the soil or 
of the climate, or both, the sources of its fertility are 
even more inexhaustible than in any part of our own 
land. Without manure, and with a style of ploughing 
and general culture which would secure nothing but 
failure in America, this vast plain continues to pro- 
duce splendid crops every year ; and this, too, be it re- 
membered, after forty centuries of such tillage." 

A portion of the virgin soil near Jerusalem, selected 
for the author by Professor Roth, a gentleman of ex- 
traordinary skill and attainments in Natural Science, 
has just been subjected to a most careful analysis by 
Dr. T. A. Genth, of Philadelphia, the results of whioh 
are given as presented in Professor Osbom'a work on 
Palestine. It exhibits the exliaustless resources of that 
good land wherein one, with proper culture, might, accord- 
ing to the piomVae^ %\SVL*' %%X\»wwi^ViiMSQX %R!WRKaM»r 
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monument of this atrocioan crime. An encloenre near 
is used as tbo burial-place of EngliMh, Protestants. 
Thf' clods that drank the blood of the sainted mar- 
tjr maj now enwrap the body of some Christian 



strangeri whose ransomed spirit, in deep comm 
with that of the great apostle, tastes th( 
bliss of heayen, where the wicked cease from 
ling and the weary are at rest 



CHAPTER III. 



PATMOS AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 



The '< isle that is called Patmos/' where John 
was in exile for the word of Ood and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, is a small island in the .^Sgean 
Sea, eighteen or twenty miles south-south-west from 
Samos, and forty or fifty west by south from Miletus. 
It is a rocky, barren island, exceedingly irregular, 
deeply indented by bays and gulfs, which afford 
several good harbours, of which one on the north 
side is chiefly frequented by shipping and occupied 
oy a few shops and houses. The principal town is 
built on the summit and the steep sloping sides of 
a high hill which overlooks the harbour, the ascent 
of which is by steep, narrow, and difficult streets. 

The hermitage and grotto of St John is halfway 
down the hill on a jutting rock, where, according to 
tradition, John, '' in the spirit, on the Lord's day," 
saw the visions of Ood which completed the mighty 
roll of prophecy, that for a thousand years had been 
unfolding, and closed and sealed up the communica- 
tions of Ood to man. 

The monastery of St. John, a strong old castle of 
the eleventh century, crowns the top of the moun- 
tain on which the town is built. The terrace of the 
castle presents a fine view of the island, with its 
rugged hills, its silent, sequestered glens, rocky pro- 
montories, and deep retiring bays, piercing on every 
side its rock- bound shores. The entire population 
of this island is 3000 or 4000. 

The following extract is from the diary of the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, American missionary to the Le- 
vant, who visited Patmos in 1881 : — 

'<We had earnestly desired to be in the 'isle 

called Patmos on the Lord's day.' With all 

our efforts, however, to expedite the voyage, and 
offers of a reward to our indolent Oreck boatmen, it 
was not until near midnight that our little bark 
.slowly made her way from the east around its rocky 
promontories and a projecting shoal. The hour and 
oircumstanoes all were fiivourable for deepening the 
impressions one would wish to cherish on visiting 
40 hallowed a spot. As we drew near the shore the 
extreme stillness of the scene was broken in upon 



by such multitudes of sea-fowl which the 
movements of our vessel disturbed, that we 
ready to conclude none but a solitary hen 
most could be a tenant of the place. But wb 
came to anchor in the principal haven, we con! 
cem, by the light of the moon, a considerable 
ber of the magazine* and hakkaHa^ or storag 
grocery shops, that abound in the towns, anc 
cially at the Mcalas, or landing-places in the L 
Farther distant also were dwelling-houses, ai 
neatly whitewashed chapels, which impart e 
turesque an appearance to many of the Oreek is 

'< When the morning dawned, the mona8t< 
St. John was to be seen rising, like a castle, • 
summit of one of the highest hills, from the 
of a walled town of 400 or 500 houses. Hi 
up the mountain were several buildings in a r 
state, around and covering what the tradition 
island affirms to be the very spot where the fai 
disciple * was in the spirit,' and in the visic 
earth beheld the glories of heaven. Without 
crediting or totally rejecting the truth of such 
tionary testimony, it was sufficient for us tl 
were doubtless in the same harbour which 1 
tered, and were looking out upon the same g 
scene on which his eyes rested, when gazing 
direction of his persecuted flock, now left wit] 
shepherd. 

« Venerable old man ! what a sweet and b< 
terest is attached to his history. His youthfb 
had been spent on the banks of the Jorda] 
around the secluded lake of Gennesaret. Tht 
the humble employment of a fisherman, he con 
with James, his brother, until at the Savioui 
they arose, left all, and followed him to 'b 
fishers of men.' " 



THE SEVEN CDUBCHES. 

On the map No. VII. may be noticed three 
islands, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, lying o 
western coast of Asia Minor, over against thi 
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rinees of Lydim and Caria, at the dbtanoe of about 

fatj miles from each other. Opposite these islands 

ave seen four rivers emptying into the sea. First in 

crder from aoath to north is the Meander, then the 

Cayster, the Hennns, the Caicos. Of these the 

Meander and the Hermns are the most considerable, 

being about 200 miles in length. Miletus, already 

mentioned, was at the mouth of the Meander. 

Laodioea is in the interior, on a branch of the 

Meander, less than 100 miles from Miletus. Hiera- 

polis is ten or fifteen miles north-east from Loadicea, 

and Colosse fifteen or twenty east by south from it. 

^>hesas is on the Cayster, near thirty miles north of 

IDetnSy and Smyrna thirty miles fkrther north, near 

Ae Hermus. Sardis is fifty miles from Smyrna, in 

Ae interior on the Hermus, and Philadelphia thirty 

rniks fiurther east, on a southern branch of the Her- 

BuSy and Thyatira about the same distance north 

firom Sardis on another branch of the Hermus. 

Fugamos ag^ is sixty miles north-north-east from 

Smyrna. 

BPHS8U8. 

Epbesos, the first of the apocalyptic churches, has 
been already nodced. Her ruin is now complete, 
and in her oyerthrow we recognise the fall of the 
int angel, the extinction of the first candlestick 
eftlie Bevektions. Rev. ii. 1-5. 



SMTRNA. 

Smyrna, the second of these churches, thirty miles 
■ortli of EphesuSy is on a bay or gulf that sets 
iaiand thirty-fire or forty miles, which forms a fine 
Iiariionr and nfe anchorage for the port of Smyrna. 
By reason of these commercial advantages, Smyrna 
ii still one of the principal cities of Western Asia, 
b has a population of 120,000 or 150,000 inhabit- 
intSy Oreeks, Jews, Armenians, and Franks, who 
mstain an extensiye and lucratiye foreign commerce. 
The dty was protected by the acropolis of Mount 
PSigas, which rises by a bold ascent to an imposing 
height^ south esst from the city, and is surmounted 
by a frowning castle, now considerably dilapidated. 
The harbour is much frequented by foreign shipping, 
British, French, Austrian, Russian, American, both 
merchantmen and ships of war, which are greatly 
aBno3red by a riolent sea-breeze that rolls in a heavy 
surf through the day. 

Smyrna maintains an active trade with the in- 
terior by means of caravans of camels, which are 
often eneamped in great numbers in the suburbs of 
the dty. Rev. Mr. Brewer gives the following de- 

iormtioQ of sneh an encampment: — 
17 



'^ To a stranger from the Western World it is a 
great source of entertainment to watch these patient 
and friendly animals, as they obey their master's 
peculiar call to kneel down for the discharge of their 
double burden of merchandise, fruit, coals, or the 
like. When about to rest for the night, they are 
grouped together in a circle with all their heads 
facing outward. In one of the open squares near the 
barracks may be sometimes seen, at evening, five 
hundred or more. These, with the drivers' tents 
pitched by their side, the kindling of fires, and pre- 
paration of their evening meal, form a truly Oriental 
scene." 

The extract subjoined, from another hand, is a 
pleasing exemplification of the benevolent attention 
with which the Turks proride for the supply of man, 
beast, and bird with water : — 

'' As there is no object of so much consumption 
in life, so precious to a Turk as water, so there is 
none he takes so much care to provide, not only for 
himself, but for all other animals. Before his door 
he always places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the streets ; he excavates stones into shallow 
cups to catch rain for the little birds, and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill trickles, he builds a fountain 
for his fellow-creatures, to arrest and catch the fra- 
grant current, that not a drop of the fiuid should be 
wasted. These small fountains are numerous, and 
inscribed with some sentence from the Koran, incul- 
cating practical charity and benevolence. The be- 
neficent man at whose expense this is done never 
allows his own name to make part of the inscription. 
A Turk has no ostentation in his charity ; his &- 
vourite proverb is, ' Do good, and throw it into the 
iea, and i/theJUh do not see it, Allah will.'" 

Smyrna was the scene of the apostolic labours of 
the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; 
and here he sealed his ministry with his blood. 

" As he was brought to the tribunal, there was a 
great disturbance on hearing that Polycarp was 
taken. When he came near, the proconsul asked 
him whether he was Polycarp, and urged him to 
deny the faith, saying, 'Reverence thy old age/ 
with many other exhortations of like nature, as their 
custom is, saying, ' Swear by the fortune of Caesar :' 
< Repent, and say. Away with the atheists.' Then 
Polycarp, looking with severe countenance upon the 
whole company of ungodly Gentiles who were in the 
lists, stretching forth his hand to them, and groan- 
ing, and looking up to heaven, said, ' Away with 
the atheists!' But the proconsul continuing to 
urge him, and saying, 'Swear, and I will release 
thee, reproach Christ,' Polycarp answered, 'Four* 
wooTt and iix yean have I served hxm^ and he hoik 
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never wronged me at all ; howy tlieuy can I blaspheme 
my King and my Saviour f And when the pro- 
consul, nevertheless, still insisted and said, ' Swear 
bj the genius of Gsesar/ he answered, * If thou art 
so confident as to expect that I should swear by 
what thou callest the genius of Caesar, hear me 
freely professing unto thee, lam a Christian!* 

'* The proconsul then sud, ' I have the wild beasts 
ready ; to those I will cast thee, unless thou repent' 
He answered* ^ Call for them then, for we Christians 
are fixed in our minds not to change from good to 
evil.' The proconsul added, ' Seeing thou despisest 
the wild beasts, I will cause thee to be devoured by 
fire, unless thou shalt repent.' Polycarp answered, 
' Thou threatenest me with fire which bums for an 
hour, and in a little time is extinguished ; for thou 
knowest not the fire of the future judgment, and of 
that eternal punishment which is reserved for the 
ungodly.' 

" When the pile was ready, Polycarp, laying aside 
his upper garments, and loosing his girdle, endea- 
voured also to loose his sandals, which aforetime 
he was not wont to do, forasmuch as always every 
•one of the faithful that was about him contended 
who should soonest do it for him. Immediately, 
they put upon him the instruments which were pre- 
pared for the pile ; but when they would have nailed 
him to the stake, he said, ' Leave me thus, for He 
who hath given me strength to endure the fire, will 
also enable me, without your securing me by nails, 
to remain unmovable in the pile.' " 

The place of the martyrdom of Polycarp is be- 
lieved to have been the stadium, or possibly the 
theatre, of which some ruins remain, above the 
•town, under the steepest part of the Castle Hill. 

A church was organized, in the year 1854, by 
the American missionaries at Smyrna. 

PKRGAMOS. 

Pergamos is sixty-four miles north of Smyrna. 
It is situated about thirty miles from the sea, on the 
north bank of the Caicus, at the base and on the 
declivity of three high and steep mountains, which 
ihmk the city on three sides. The middle summit is 
the highest, and is crowned by an ancient and deso- 
late castle. The town has a population of ten or 
twelve thousand. 

''The ascent to the castle is quite circuitous, over 
a broad, ancient, paved road. Halfway up the hill 
is an outwork, consisting of a wall of considerable 
length, with frequent towers. A little above this is 
a platform intended for a battery, and built entirely 
of marble fragments cemented in mortar. The castle 



embraces the entire summit of the hill, and includes 
a space of about eight acres. Facing the south-east 
is a wall of hewn stone, a hundred feet deep, built 
into the rock, which helps to form a spacious area, 
where, anciently, stood a temple visible everywhere 
from the plain of the Caicus, and even from the sea 
beyond. On the north and west sides, the descent 
is almost perpendicular into a deep, narrow valley. 
Through this runs a rivulet, with a great aqueduct 
of lofty arches at one extremity, and at the other a 
massive pile, filling the whole valley, and forming 
with it a naumachia, or place for the exhibition of 
sea-fights. When the stream occupied only its na- 
tural bed, and the interior was dry, it was probably 
used for chariot races and gymnastic exercises. Still 
lower down is a work apparently of Roman origin, 
being a hollow cylinder of brick, at lest thirty feet 
in diameter, for the passage of the rivulet, and, as 
some think, answering at one period the purpose of 
common sewers, certainly much resembling those of 
Rome. 

" At the eastern extremity of the hill are remains 
of a theatre, whose entrances still are standing. Its 
area, however, is filled with houses and small gar- 
dens against the sloping sides, where the senucireular 
seats rose one above another." 

About two centuries and a half before the Chris- 
tian era, Pergamos became the residence of the cele- 
brated kings of the family of Attains, and a seat of 
literature and the arts. King Eumenes, the second 
of the name, greatly beautified the town, and in- 
creased the library of Pergamos so considerably that 
the number of volumes amounted to two hundred 
thousand. As the papyrus shrub had not yet be- 
gun to be exported from Egypt, sheep and goats' 
skins, cleaned and prepared for the purpose, were 
used as manuscripts; and, as the art of preparing 
them was brought to perfection at Pergamos, they, 
from that circumstance, obtained the name of Per- 
gamena or parchment. Parchment, however, seems 
to have been in use at an earlier period with the 
Persians and lonians; but it may have been im- 
proved and brought into more general use at Per- 
gamos. The library remained in Pergamos after 
the kingdom of the Attali had lost its independence, 
until Antony removed it to Egypt, and presented it 
to Queen Cleopatra. 

When or by whom the church at Perg^os was 
founded is not known. The city seems to have been 
exceedingly corrupt — the very seat of Satan, accord- 
ing to the Apocalyptic epistle. The fitte of the 
church at Pergamos is now unknown. The city has 
still a population of about 15,000, chiefly Tuiks. 
No missionary efforts have been enoooiaged here for 
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(he restoration of the goepet of Christ. No Antipas 
remains a fftithful witness for Christ. The church 
of St. John is in rains; and the £sines of Jupiter, of 
Diana, of Esculapius, and of Yenns, are prostrate 
in the dust. The minarets of nine or ten mosques 
show that the god of Mohammed ahnost alone 
dwelleth here^ where Satan's seat is. 

THTATIRA. 

This eitj, the fourth of the seven churches, is be- 
tween fifty and nxtj miles north-east from Smjmai 
and forty or fifty south-east from Pergamos, in the 
midst of an extensive plain, eighteen miles in breadth, 
aioond the head-waters of the northern branch of the 
Hermns, and contains a population of 6000 or 7000 
inhabitants. In a distant view it appears embosomed 
in ^proses, poplar, and other trees, through which 
domes and minarets of mosques and dwelling-houses 
appear. An amphitheatre of hills rises at the dis- 
tance of a few miles behind, from which abundant 
streams of water descend to fertilize the gardens and 
impart a delightful coolness during the summer 
months. The inhabitants are still celebrated, as in 
former times, for their skill in the art of dyeing. 
They sustain an active trade with Smyrna in wool 
and scarlet cloth. Lydia, a seller of purple, con- 
verted by the apostfe Paul at Philippi, Acts zvi. 14, 
15, 40, was a native of this place. 

The Christian traveller who visits this place in 
search of the ancient city, is requited only with dis- 
appointment and vain regrets. He finds nothing 
that he can identify with the Apocalyptic church. 
The ''works, and charity, and service, and faith, 
and patience,'^ of this faithful church have no longer 
ray memorial on earth but the commendation con- 
tained in the epistle to the angel of the church in 
Thyatira. 

Some efforts have been made by the American 
missionaries to plant anew the gospel in Thyatira, 
who say, " We trust it has taken root in Thyatira, 
and if it can be properly watered, we hope for good 
fruit.'' 

8ARDI8. 

The ruins of this celebrated city are found on 
the left bank of the Hermus, and at the foot of 
Mount Tmolus, about thirty miles south-east from 
Thyatira, and a little more than fifty south-east from 
Smyrna. The valley of the Hermus and its tribu- 
tary, the PactoluB, around the lofty Tmolus, pre- 
sents a site of incomparable beauty for a city, be- 
neath which Sardis lies entombed, the splendid and 
opulent capital of the kings of Lydia, of Croesus, the 



last of her kings, and the richest of monarchs. 
Cyrus, B. c. 548, with an army of 196,000, c(hi- 
quered this voluptuous prince with an army of 
420,000, and gathered the richest spoils that victory 
ever won from a vanquished foe. The treasure 
which CroBsus delivered up to Cyrus has been com- 
puted at the enormous sum of 631,320,000 dollars. 

'< I know thy works, that thou hast a name that 
thou livest and art dead." As was thus said of the 
degenerate church of Sardis, so of the city itself. 
A few miserable huts occupy its place. The black 
tents of the wandering Turcomans are scattered 
through the valley ; the whistle of the camel-driver 
now resounds in the palace of Croesus, and the song 
of the lonely thrush is heard from the walls of the 
old Christian church. Schubert found there only 
two Christian millers, in 1836, who spoke nothing 
but Turkish. A countless number of sepulchral 
hillocks beyond the Hermus, where sleep the dead 
of three thousand years, heighten the desolateness 
of the spot which the multitudes lying there once 
made busy by their living presence and pursuits. 
The summit of the Tmolus is bare, rocky, and 
snow-clad; a little lower its heights are covered 
with wood, and at the bade there are high ridges of 
earth, and rocks with deep ravines. On one of these 
eminences, the sides of which are almost perpen- 
dicular, stood the ancient castle of the governors of 
Lydia. A concealed, narrow, and steep passage 
conducts to the walls, near to which probably is the 
place where the Persians appeared before the town. 

'' Little now remains of the walls of the Acropolis. 
Earthquakes, the elements, and time, are fast de- 
stroying its crown of glory. Its western side, a 
frightful pass of many hundred feet, exhibits pro- 
bably a very different appearance from what it did 
when besieged by the Persians. Cyrus, we are told, 
had offered a rewiBurd to the person who should first 
mount the wall. One of his soldiers had seen a 
Lydian descend for his helmet, which had rolled 
down back of the citadel. He tried to ascend there, 
where not even a sentinel was placed, and succeed- 
ing, the Persians became masters of the place." 

The following graphic description of the scenery 
of the place by moonlight is given by a recent tra- 
veller : — 

"Beside me were the cli£& of the Acropolis, 
which, centuries before, the hardy Median scaled, 
while leading on the conquering Persians, whose 
tents had covered the very spot on which I was re- 
clining. Before me were the vestiges of what had 
been the palace of the gorgeous Croesus; within its 
walls were once congregated the wisest of mankind, 
Thales, Cleobulus, and Solon. It was here that the 
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wretched father mourned alone the mangled corpse 
of his beloyed Atjs; it was here that the same 
humiliated monarch wept at the feet of the Persian 
boy, who wrung from him his kingdom. Far in the 
distance were the gigantic Himuli of the Ljdian 
monarchSy CandauleSi Haljattes, and Qyges; and 
around them were spread those yery plains, once 
trodden by the countless hosts of Xerxes when hur- 
rying on to find a sepulchre at Marathon. 

<< There were more varied and more yivid remem- 
brances associated with the sight of Sardis than 
could possibly be attached to any other spot of earth, 
but all were mingled with a feeling of disgust at the 
littleness of human glory ; all — all had passed away. 
There were before me the fanes of a dead religion, 
the tombs of forgotten monarchs, and the palm-tree 
that waved in the banquet-hall of kings ; while the 
feeling of desolation was doubly heightened by the 
calm sweet sky above me, which, in its un&ding 
brightness, shone as purely now as when it beamed 
upon the golden dreams of CroBsus." 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia was about thirty miles south-east 
from Sardis, and eighty from Smyrna. From £ph&- 
suB the distance is about seventy miles. It still 
exists as a Turkish town, covering a considerable 
extent of ground, running up the slopes of an irregu- 
lar hill with four flat summits, and containing a popu- 
lation of 12,000 or 14,000 inhabitants. 

^' The country, as viewed from these hills, is ex- 
tremely magnificent — gardens and vineyards lying 
at the back and sides of the town, and before it one 
of the most extensive and beautiful plains of Asia. 
The town itself, although spacious, is miserably 
built and kept, the dwellings being remarkably mean, 
and the streets exceedingly filthy. Across the sum- 
mits of the hill behind the town, and the small val- 
leys between them, runs the town-wall, strengthened 
hj circular and square towers, and forming also an 
extensive and long quadrangle in the plain below. 

''There are few ruins; but in one part there are 
still found four strong marble pillars, which sup- 
ported the dome of a church. The dome itself has 
fidlen down, but its remains may be observed, and 
it is seen that the arch was of brick. On the sides 
of the pillars are inscriptions, and some architectural 
ornaments in the form of the figures of saints. One 
solitary pillar of high antiquity has been often no- 
tioed, as reminding beholders of the remarkable 
words in the Apocalyptic message to the Phila- 
delphia church : ' Him that overoometh will I make 



a pillar in the temple of my God ; and he shall go 
no more out.' " 

LAODIOIA. 

Laodicea lay south by east from Philadelphia, and 
about 100 miles south-east frt>m Smyrna, and 180 
east from Ephesus, on the Meander, in the south-west 
part of Phrygia, and near Colosse and Hierapolis. 
The ruins of the ancient town are situated on the 
flat summit of the lowest elevation of the mountain, 
which terminates steeply toward the valley of the 
Lycus. Many sepulchral monuments and imposing 
nuns attest the ancient grandeur of the place. It 
is celebrated for a hot spring with remarkable petri- 
fying qualities. Here was a Christian church under 
the care of Epaphras, Col. iv. 12, 13, and here, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, the apostle Philip was cruci- 
fied. At a later period fiunous councils were held 
here, whose decrees still remain, but no pen has 
recorded the history of this last of the Apocalyptic 
churches. It was once a large city, as the ruins 
yet extant sufliciently attest. Some of the remains 
of the city are a vast aqueduct, two immense theatres, 
one of which might have contained 20,000 or 30,000 
spectators, an odeon and a circus, which were con- 
structed under the patronage successively of Titus, 
Vespasian, and Trajan. << It is in a hollow, of an 
oblong form, with an area of more than three hun- 
dred and forty paces in length, and has twenty or 
more ranges of seats remaining entire. Its entrance 
was from the east, but at the west end is a vaulted 
passage of one hundred and forty feet long, designed 
for horses and chariots. 

^' This coupling together the names of Vespasian, 
Titus, and Trajan, on such an edifice, leads a recent 
Christian traveller to remark, ' What painful recol- 
lections are connected with this period! Twelve 
years were employed in building this place of savage 
exhibitions, and in the first of these years, the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, which had been forty-eight yean 
in building, was razed to its foundations, and of the 
Holy City not one stone was left upon another which 
was not thrown down. That abomination of desola- 
tion was accomplished by him to whom this amphi- 
theatre was dedicated, and may have been in honour 
of his triumph over the once favoured people of Qod 
Perhaps in this very amphitheatre the followers of a 
crucified Redeemer were a few years afterward ex- 
posed to the fury of wild beasts, by the order of 
the same Trajan.' '' 

" The whole rising ground on which the dtj stood 
is one vast tumulus of ruins, abandoned entirely to 
the owl and the fox. This dty was so atuated as 
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to become the battle-ground of contending parties in 
Am Minor, first under the RomanS| and then under 
the Turks. It has doubtless suffered also from earth- 
quakes. For centuries, we know not how manji it 

has been a perfect mass of ruins The name 

of Chriatiaiiity is forgotten, and the only sounds that 
diatarb the silence of its desertion, are the tones of 
the Muesdn, whose yoice from the distant village 
prodaiBis the ascendency of Mohammed. Laodicea 
is eTen more solitary than Ephesus i for the latter 
has the prospect of the rolling sea, or of a whitening 
nil, to enliven its decay ; while the former sits in 
widowed loneliness; its walls are grass-grown, its 
temples desolate, its very name has perished. We 
preferred hastening on to a further delay in that 
melancholy spot, where every thing whispered deso- 
ktion, and where the very wind that swept impetu- 
ously through the valley, sounded like the fiendish 
laugh of Time exulting over the destruction of man 
and bis proudest monuments.'^ 

OOL088E AND HnBRAPOUS. 

These two cities, having been in the immediate 
vicinity of Laodicea, and associated together by the 
apostle Paul, Col. ii. 1; iv. 18, 15, 16, may be no- 
ticed in this connection. Colosse is about fifteen 
miles east from Laodicea, on the Lycus, not far 
from its confluence with the Meander. The huge 
range of Mount Cadmus rises immediately behind 
the village, close to which there is, in the mountain, 
an immense chasm, nearly perpendicular, which 
affords an outlet for a wild mountain torrent. The 
ruins of an old castle stand on the summit of the 
rock which forms the left side of this chasm. There 
are some traces of ruins and fragments of stone in 
the neighbourhood, but barely sufficient to attest the 
existence of an ancient site. The severed heights of 
Mount Cadmus rise on the left hand, lofty and per- 
pendicular, crowned with forests; in some parts 
clothed with pines, in others bare of soil, with im- 
mense caverns and chasms. The mountain torrent 
which breaks through the chasm of the Cadmus 
finds its way in a few miles to the Lycus. There 
are also several other wide and deep watercourses, 
worn by the floods of Cadmus, which must at times 
be terrific, though their beds are dry in summer. 
The Lycus, near Colosse, sinks into the ground, 
from which it emerges again at the distance of more 
than a mile. Soon after the date of Paul's Epistle 
to the Colossians, this city, with Laodicea and Hiera- 
polis, were destroyed by an earthquake, but they 
were again rebuilt. 
Ten or fifteen miles from Laodicea, and about 



fifteen from Colosse, stood Hierapolis, the Sacred 
Cii^j of which mention is but once made in the New 
Testament. Col. iv. 12, 18. Its name, its position, 
and its importance, all are derived from its hot 
mineral springs. These waters hold in solution an 
immense quantity of the carbonate of lime, which 
the waters deposit in the form of incrustations on 
every thing with which they come in contact, which 
give to the place an appearance singularly unique 
and characteristic. 

'* The springs extend over a considerable surfiice, 
and are of different degrees of warmth. We found, 
on trying the principal, that in some places they 
were quite as hot as one could comfortably bear. 
The quantity of water which flows from them all is 
sufficient to form a considerable stream. What are 
all their chemical properties, and for what particular 
diseases they are most beneficial, is not well known. 

''Next to the white cliffii and mineral waters 
of Hierapolis, one of the most striking objects is 
the field of Sarcophagi^ covering, perhaps, the space 
of half a mile. These are to be seen ^ both with 
and without their lids. Some, too, are sculptured, 
and others have inscriptions. A few occur in the 
form of a small building with pillars. Many of 
them, no doubt, were constructed for those who came 
from abroad, to see if, perchance, the flickering lamp 
of life might for a little longer ' hold out to bum.' 
Along with these houses of the dead, it is pleasant 
also to find the remains of two or three Christian 
churches, and to feel assured that from the myriads 
once here entombed, a few at least shall awake to 
everlasting life. 

'' But the principal ruins are the theatre and the 
gymnasium. The former, on the eastern side of the 
hill, is in an admirable state of preservation; its 
marble seats, thirteen vaulted entrances, and the 
proscenium being perfect. Its diameter is about 
three hundred and fifty feet. Fragments of sculp- 
ture, in Roman rather than Qrecian style, lie round 
about. The seats are three feet broad, and a foot 
and a half high, and had hollow vessels of copper 
underneath to reverberate the sound, so that 40,000 
persons might hear the performers. Chandler found 
in one part of the theatre, a hundred years since, a 
short inscription, in which Apollo, the leader, is 
prayed to be propitious; and in another compartment, 
an encomium in verse, as follows : ' Hail, golden 
city, Hierapolis; the spot to be preferred before any 
in wide Asia, revered for the rills of the nymphs ; 
adorned with splendour.' 

'' Time would fail, nor would it interest to detail 
the numerous ruins which cover an extent of four or 
five miles. Removed from the coast, they could not 
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be plundered by sea; and when the healing effects 
of t'le waters no longer derived any aid from pagan 
superstition, there were no local causes to raise up a 
modem town which should make a demand on its 
materials for building." 

Qibbon has sketched, with his characteristic force, 
the condition of the seven churches. '' Of Ephesus 
the desolation is complete ; and the temple of Diana, 
or the church of Mary, will equally elude the search 
of the curious traveller. 

''The circus, and the three stately theatres of 
Laodicea, are now peopled with wolves and foxes. 
Sardis is reduced to a miserable village. The Qod 



of Mohammed is invoked in the mosques of Thyatiia 
and Pergamos ; and the populousness of Smyrna is 
supported by the foreign trade of Franks and Ar* 



menians. 



" Philadelphia alone has been preserved by pro- 
phecy or courage. At a distance from the sea, for- 
gotten by the emperors, encompassed on all sides by 
the Turks, her valiant citizens defended their reli^on 
and freedom above fourscore years, and, at length, 
capitulated with the proudest of the Ottomans 
Among the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, 
Philadelphia is still erect — a column in a scene of 



ruins. 



» 



CONCLUSION. 



The preparation of this compend was undertaken 
in the hope of commending to the reader the study 
of the history and geography of the Bible as one 
of its most instructive and endearing literary attrac- 
tions. By these means especially may the young be 
won to a more interested and profitable perusal of 
the Word of Qod, and by his grace may learn what 
power divine it has to enrich tha mind, to refine the 
taste, to rejoice the heart, and to convert the souL 
To each earnest student of the Bible, who, like the 
merchantman seeking for goodly pearls, searches for 
them on this exhaustless strand, it offers the sure 
promise of true riches, while it makes him a wiser, 
holier, happier man. Nor can the author of this 
bumble effort to illustrate one of the attractions of 



the Bible, express a purer wish for himself and the 
reader of this work than that each may be drawn to 
a closer study of the Book of Ood. 

Anoint mine tje§, 

holj DoTO ! 
That I maj prise 

Tbii book of lore. 



Unrtop mine «»■, 
Made deaf bj lin, 

That I maj hear 
Thy Toiee within. 

Break mj hard heart, 
Jeffofy my Lord : 

In th' inmost part 
Hide thy tweet WQi<d. 



APPENDIX. 



I. (p. 39.)— Thi Ptbamids. 

TuxsB, as the earliest, the lofUest, the largest, the 
most stupendous of the works of man, deserve, in this 
connection, a passing notice.' High on the \oftj ram- 
parts of the Libyan Desert, overhanging the meadows 
of the Nile, they rest, like the perpetual hills, in set- 
tled tranquillity on their rooky bases. In stem and 
gloomy grandeur they have survived the waste of ages, 
while cities ha?e risen, flourished, and fallen on the 
plains below, and will survive all the ravages of time 
in their mountain-masses until the mountains them- 
selves shall depart and the hills be removed. They 
extend from the great Pyramid of Qizeh to Dashiir, a 
distance of twenty miles. Between these extreme 
groups, at unequal distances, are those of Abusir and 
Sakhara, near Memphis. In utter despair of giving 
the reader any just impression of the vast dimen- 
sions of the great Pyramid of Cheops, we must content 
ourselves with the usual statistics, and leave the reader 
in imagination to gaxe and wonder at the enormous 
pile. The foundations are 732 feet square, and cover 
a little less than thirteen acres of ground. From this 
base the pyramid rises to the height of 474 feet. 
Originally it was about thirty feet higher, and sheathed 
in a casing formed of horisontal blocks of granite 
hewn down to a uniform and polished surface, on every 
side, from the apex to the base. The king's chamber, 
the sepulchral cell in the centre, where the builder 
fainly sought to find a sure retreat for his last repose, 
is 34 feet in length, 19 in height, and 17 in breadth, 
enclosed in walls of polished granite. 

This venerable pile had stood for several generar 
'tions when Abraham went down into Egypt. While 
enjoying the favour of the king at Memphis, he gaxed 
habitually upon this stupendous monument of human 
power, if he did not scale its awful heights. But 
from its summit now what a spectacle I East, west, 
north, and south, the Qreat Desert, in frightful desola- 
tion, unmitigated by a single shrub or leaf; and below, 
the majestic, mysterious Nile, pouring through this 
wide sea of death its floods of living, life-gi? ing waters^ 
and spreading out on either side, up to the very brow 
of the desert, a broad margin of verdure, " green, — 
nnutterably green," and evoking indescribable fertility 
out of the most hopeless, hideous barrenness; aoon- 
traat without a parallel in the wide world. 
261 



II. (p. 39.)— Thi Sphinx. 

South of the line of the Great Pyramid, at some dis- 
tance below, lies, like a crouching lion, with paws 
extended, the wondrous Sphinx, chiselled out of the rock, 
and, like a solemn sentinel, gra? ely gasing on the silent 
scene below, and guarding the awful sanctuary above. 
His dimensions are enormous, — the length 130 feet, 
the neck and head 27 feet high, and the breast 33 feet 
in width. The head across the forehead is said by 
Pliny to be 102 feet in circumference. The forelegs 
extend 50 feet, and between the paws support an altar. 
There is something stupendous in the sight of that 
enormous head, — its vast projecting wig, its great ears, 
its open eyes, its vast cheeks, still fresh with their 
original cosmetics, and the immense projection of the 
lower part of the face. The features, though sadly 
marred, are benignant, expressive, and decidedly 
human, notwithstanding their colossal dimensions. 

III. (p. 39.) Thb Passage or thi Rid Sba. 

Thb waters of the Sea are extremely shoal for some 
distance below Suex. In low tide they are fordable 
for several miles, quite to the opposite shore. The 
merchantmen of India are obliged to come to anchor 
five or six miles below Suez and discharge their 
cargoes by lighters. Even opposite the frowning bluffii 
of the Ataka, eight miles below Sues, where the sea is 
six, eight, and ten miles wide, its greatest depth, ac- 
oording to the surveys of the East India Company, 
varies from forty to sixty and seventy feet. Now, -to 
suppose, as many do, that the Israelites crossed the 
fords near the head-waters of the sea on the shoals 
laid bare by a strong nurth-east wind blowing down 
the bay at low tide, and that Pharaoh and his hosts 
were overwhelmed by the returning tide, is to degrade 
the miracle, to do violence to all the conditions of the 
narrative, and to annul the effect of this stupendous 
deliverance upon the nations who should be dismayed 
by report of it. In what sense were the children of 
Israel "entangled in the land" with an open ford 
before them across the sea? or the waters "a wall 
unto them on the right hand and on the left,'' so that 
" the waters stood upright as an heap, and the depths 
were congealed in the heart of the sea"? Whence 
the consternation and distress of the Israelites, or the 
dismay of the nations from afar at the report of their 
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palaces ; and of all these the ruins, in piles of brick, 
welded together with imperishable cement, may yet 
be traced -along the shore where Paul landed after 
his shipwreck at Malta. The yery spot can be iden- 
tified, for at that time there existed a long mole, or 
pier, which broke the force of the wayes and afforded 
ressels a safe landing. Here the ship in which 
Paul came must have made fast, and the ruins of 
this pier may yet be seen. The mole on which the 
apostle landed at Puteoli still stretches its ruins into 
the blue waters of the bay. The remains of the 
Italian villas, whose marble porticos he then beheld 
glittering in the sunset — ^his first specimen of Italian 
luxury— still are seen along the shore. The Lu- 
crine lake, filled with oyster-beds for the luxurious 
tables of Rome, the baths of Baise, the Stygian lake 
Avemus, and Sibylline Cumae, famous in classic 
song, were also near. 

From Puteoli to Rome, 150 miles, the journey of 
the apostle was along the Appian Way, on the great 
line of communication with the metropolis, through 
classic ground, consecrated by the genius of Virgil, 
of Horace, and of Cicero. At Formia ho passed the 
favourite retreat of the great orator from the turmoil 
of the political world, where he fell by the hand of 
assassins. 

At Appii Forum, forty miles ^m Rome, at 
the head of the canal which drained the Pontine 
marshes, the apostle was met by a delegation of 
Christians from Rome ; and at the Three Taverns, 
ten miles farther, he was welcomed by a second 
group of brethren, who b^d come out to accompany 
him to the city. The afiectionate salutations of 
these Christian friends greatly refreshed the wearied 
spirits of the prisoner, so that " when Paul $aw the 
brethren he thanked God and took courage." 

Appii Forum, the terminus of the canal across 
the Pontine marshes, was a low, sickly place, a 
station for the mules and muleteers who were em- 
ployed on the canal. Horace has given a vivid 
description of this vile place, filled with these canal- 
men, and villanous knaves.* The scene of this holy 
man, the aged apostle, a despised captive in the midst 
of this motley and vulgar crowd, worn down with 
hardships and fatigue, dejected and disgusted with 
their coarse vice and vile speech, suddenly saluted 
by Christian friends, and rising into a transport of 
joy, giving thanks to Qod and taking fresh courage — 
this scene, fit for a painter's pencil dipped in the 
colours of heaven, presents one of the most touching 
passages in the eventful life of the great apostle. 

The report of Festns and Agrippa, confirmed as it 

• Differtnm naotiiy eavponibns atqne iiia]ignia.~iSb(. i. 5. 4. 



must have been by the centurion who had ixm^ 
ducted Paul to Rome, appears to have made s^ 
fiivourable impression respecting him. He waft aie^ 
cordingly treated with more indulgence than thm 
other prisoners. He was allowed to have a privaAft 
dwelling, to enjoy the free intercourse of his friendly 
and to correspond with those that were absenk 
Only a single soldier attended him as guard, to^ 
whom, according to the military custom of holding i 
one under arrest, he was fastened by a chain on thtil 
arm. li 

Three days after his arrival he began his benevtviii 
lent labours, with the Jews first; and continued, ftr^ 
two full years, while detained as a prisoner, liiC 
receive all who came to him, '^ preaching the kii^i: 
dom of God, and teaching those things which eoo-ii 
cem the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, na a 
man forbidding him." Acts xxviii. 17, 81. n 

During his confinement at Rome, from a. d. 61 ii 
to 63, the apostle continued his labours for the ef» \ 
version of men and in the care of the churdieii i 
In these labours he was assisted by Luke, his Mr i 
low-traveller and biographer; by Timothy, his b^ i 
loved son in the faith ; and by Tychicus, his former 
companion. 

It is particularly interesting to notice that Maiki 
from whom he had unhappily separated twelvt '. 
years before, is here also the faithful assistant ani 
fellow-labourer of Paul. 2 Tim. iv. 11. Coloes. iv. 10. 

The fruits of Paul's ministry were gathered fron 
every condition — ^from the humblest to the highest— 
from Csesar's household to bondman and slave. Ont 
of his most interesting converts was a fugidve slaTB^ 
who, escaping from Philemon, Paul's fellow-labourer 
in the church of the Colossians, had wandered away 
to this common receptacle of vagabonds and adven- 
turers. The return of this Christian slave to his 
master gave occasion for the Epistle to Philemon, 
to commend him to his master's kindness. At the 
same time he also wrote his Epistles to the Colos* 
sians and to the Ephesians. 

During Paul's captivity at Rome, the church al 
Philippi sent Epaphroditus with contributions, as 
a token of their fond affection and noble liberality, 
which he had occasion frequently and gratefully 
to acknowledge. The return of this " brother and 
companion in labour," a. d. 62, was the occasion d 
his writing his Epistle to the Philippians. 

Here Luke's history of the labours of P&nl ab- 
ruptly terminates, but he is believed, after his trial 
and acquittal, to have again passed through Mace- 
donia to Philippi and Ephesus; to have ministered 
again for some time to this church, to have visited 
the churches in Asia, Smyrna, Sardis, Hierapolif 
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OokMse, and Liodieety Pkilem. xxii. ; Philip, il. 24 ; 
tken to have fulfilled bis cherished desire of preach- 
mg the gospel in Spain, where he spent two years, 
from A. D. 64 to 66, and once more to have retumedi 
en a hastj visit, to the churches of Asia Minor. 
After leaving Hmothj at Ephesns, he again went 
ever to Macedonia, from whence he set sail for 
Crete, where he left l^tos to complete his lack of 
^oTice with these churches. 

From Macedonia, before going to Crete, he wrote 
his First Epistle to Timothy, a. d. 67, to encourage 
and aid him in his struggle with the heretical teach- 
OH at Ephesus. 

From Crete he seems yet again to have visited 
Sphesns, and from that place to have written his 
Epistle to Titus, in the autumn of a. d. 67, and 
from thence to have gone down to Miletus, 2 Tim. 
iv. 20, whence he sailed for Corinth, purposing to 
qpend the winter of a. d. 67--8 at Nicopolis, in £pi- 
ma. Tit. iiL 12. In this summary we have adopted 
Ihe condosions of Conybeare and Howson, without 
morning to decide upon the correctness of their 
teaaoning. 

NICOPOLIS. 

This " City of Victory" was built by Augustus, 
Id eommemorate his victory at the battle of Actinm 
100 years before Paul's visit It stood upon the 
sate occapied by his land forces before that battle. 
''A long lofty wall spans a desolate plain ; to the 
■orth of it rises, on a distant hill, the shattered §cena 
of a theatre ; and, to the west, the extended though 
brdken line of an aqueduct connects the distant 
■onntains, from which it tends, with the main sub- 
ject of the pictnre — ^the city itself, on a low and 
iwampy plain." 

Here, on this field of battle and of victory, our 
Christian warrior, more ''august" than imperial 
Cnsar, who proudly bore this name, ended his war- 
fiure and returned to Rome, not in triumph, to 
secure a corruptible crown, but in bonds, to await an 
hieorraptible. He had fought the good fight, and 
his triumph was complete. 

When arrested at Nicopolis by the Roman autho- 
rities, he was forsaken by Demas '' for love of this 
present world," and by Cresccns, the one retiring to 
Thessalonica, the other to Galatia; and Titus, we 
may charitably hope for better reasons, withdrew 
up the coast to Dahnatia. 

Luke remained fiuthful, and accompanied his 
■Mter throngh the perihi of wintry seas to enconn- 
kr fiercer terrors at Rome as <'a malefactor." 
2 Tim. ii. 9. Flanl was sought out, with difficulty 



and danger, and refreshed by Onesiphoms and a few 
faithful friends, among whom was Claudia, the 
daughter of a British king. 2 Tim. i. 16 ; iv. 21. 

A terrible persecution was now raging under Nero, 
that brutal monster that disgraced the throne of 
Cawar ; and Paul, in calm and certain expectation 
of his death, writes from his cell his final letter to 
Timothy, in the vain hope that he might come to 
him before his martyrdom. 

A hasty form of trial soon ended in the sentence 
of death by decapitation, and the aged apostle, de- 
siring to depart and be with Christ, was led forth, 
from the southern gate, to execution, upon the road ^ 
to Ostia, the port of Rome, to sufier like his Lord, 
" without the city." 

How eventful his life I in labours most abun- 
dant, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft ; four times 
scourged with forty stripes save one, thrice beaten 
with rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, a day 
and a night in the deep, in joumeyings oft ; in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the country, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among fidse 
brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness, — ^besides the care of all the 
churches that pressed daily upon him. No wonder 
the aged apostle, after such a pilgrimage, worn 
down with such hardships, such ceaseless toil, such 
exhausting cares, pants for the repose of heaven. 
According to his desire, so it is granted to him. 
Heaven is already let down into his soul. Its tri- 
umph is begun. The crown of glory which is just 
settling on his head, sheds its divine radiance on 
the victor's brow and fires his eye, while he ex- 
claims, ''I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give unto me." 

The friends of Paul, like the disciples of John, 
'' took up his corpse and laid it in a tomb," one of 
those subterranean labyrinths, at once the sepulchres 
of the dead and the sanctuaries of the living ; which 
in these troublous times sheltered so many of the 
saints of God, and enshrined their sacred dust. 
Eusebius informs us that the name of Paul remained 
in one of these cemeteries even to his day. A lof^y 
sepulchral pyramid, by the Ostian road, is still 
standing, unshattercd by the waste of so many ages, 
as it stood then calmly overlooking the scene of hib 
martyrdom, as if reared to be, in all time, a lone 
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monument of this atrooioas crime. An enclosure near 
b used as the burial-place of EngliMh, Protestants. 
Thr* olods that drank the blood of the sainted mar- 
tyr may now enwrap the body of some Christian 



stranger, whose ransomed spirit, in deep communion 
with that of the great apostle, tastes the full 
bliss of heayen, where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling and the weary are at rest 



CHAPTER III. 



PATMOS AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 



The '< isle that is called Patmos," where John 
was in exile for the word of Ood and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, is a small island in the ^gean 
Sea, eighteen or twenty miles south-south-west from 
Samoa, and forty or fifty west by south from Miletus. 
It is a rocky, barren island, exceedingly irregular, 
deeply indented by bays and gulfs, which afford 
several good harbours, of which one on the north 
side is chiefly frequented by shipping and occupied 
oy a few shops and houses. The principal town is 
built on the summit and the steep sloping sides of 
a high hill which overlooks the harbour, the ascent 
of which is by steep, narrow, and difficult streets. 

The hermitage and grotto of St John is halfway 
down the hill on a jutting rock, where, according to 
tradition, John, '' in the spirit, on the Lord's day," 
saw the visions of Grod which completed the mighty 
roll of prophecy, that for a thousand years had been 
unfolding, and closed and sealed up the communica- 
tions of God to man. 

The monastery of St John, a strong old castle of 
the eleventh century, crowns the top of the moun- 
tain on which the town is built. The terrace of the 
castle presents a fine view of the island, with its 
rugged hills, its silent, sequestered glens, rocky pro- 
montories, and deep retiring bays, piercing on every 
side its rock-bound shores. The entire population 
of this island is 3000 or 4000. 

The following extract is from the diary of the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, American missionary to the Le- 
vant, who visited Patmos in 1831 : — 

<<We had earnestly desired to be in the 'isle 

called Patmos on the Lord's day.' With all 

our efforts, however, to expedite the voyage, and 
offers of a reward to our indolent Greek boatmen, it 
was not until near midnight that our little bark 
.slowly made her way from the east around its rocky 
promontories and a projecting shoal. The hour and 
circumstances all were fiivourable for deepening the 
tmpressions one would wish to cherish on visiting 
40 hallowed a spot. As we drew near the shore the 
•ztreme stillness of the scene was broken in upon 



by such multitudes of sea-fowl which the gentle 
movements of our vessel disturbed, that we were 
ready to conclude none but a solitary hermit a| 
most could be a tenant of the place. But when we 
came to anchor in the principal haven, we could dis> 
cem, by the light of the moon, a considerable num- 
ber of the magazines and bakkalia, or storage and 
grocery shops, that abound in the towns, and espe* 
cially at the scalcuy or landing-places in the Levant 
Farther distant also were dwelling-houses, and the 
neatly whitewashed chapels, which impart so pic- 
turesque an appearance to many of the Greek islands. 

<<When the morning dawned, the monastery of 
St. John was to be seen rising, like a castle, on the 
summit of one of the highest hills, from the midst 
of a walled town of 400 or 500 houses. Halfwi^ 
up the mountain were several buildings in a ruinous 
state, around and covering what the tradition of the 
island affirms to be the very spot where the favoured 
disciple ' was in the spirit,' and in the visions of 
earth beheld the glories of heaven. Without either 
crediting or totally rejecting the truth of such tradi- 
tionary testimony, it was sufficient for ua that we 
were doubtless in the same harbour which he en- 
tered, and were looking out upon the same genml 
scene on which his eyes rested, when gating in the 
direction of his persecuted flock, now left without a 
shepherd. 

« Venerable old man I what a sweet and holy in- 
terest is attached to hb history. His youthf^ days 
had been spent on the banks of the Jordan, and 
around the secluded lake of Gennesaret. There, in 
the humble employment of a fisherman, he continued 
with James, his brother, until at the Saviour's oaQ 
they arose, left all, and followed him to ' become 
fishers of men.' " 



THE SEVEN CDUBCHES. 

On the map No. YII. may be noticed three large 
islands, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, lying off die 
western coast of Asia Minor, over against the pro- 
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fxnees of Ljdim and Caria, at the distance of about 
forty miles from each other. Opposite these islands 
are seen four rivers emptying into the sea. First in 
Ofder from south to north is the Meander, then the 
Cayster, the Hermus, the Gaicus. Of these the 
Meander and the Hermus are the most oonsiderablei 
being about 200 miles in length. Miletus, already 
mentioned, was at the mouth of the Meander. 
Laodicea is in the interior, on a branch of the 
Meander, less than 100 miles from Miletus. Hiera- 
polis is ten or fifteen miles north-east from Loadioea, 
tnd Colosse fifteen or twenty east by south from it. 
Ephesus is on the Cayster, near thirty miles north of 
Hiletus, and Smyrna thirty miles fkrther north, near 
the Hermus. Sardis is fifty miles from Smyrna, in 
Ae interior on the Hermus, and Philadelphia thirty 
miles fiurther east, on a southern branch of the Her- 
mus, and Thyatira about the same distance north 
firom Sardis on another branch of the Hermus. 
Pugamos again is sixty miles north-north-east from 
Smyrna. 

BPHX8U8. 

Ephesus, the first of the apocalyptic churches, has 
been already noticed. Her ruin is now complete, 
and in her oyerthrow we recognise the fall of the 
fast angel, the extinction of the first candlestick 
of the Revelations. Rev. ii. 1-5. 



8MTRNA. 

Smyrna, the second of these churches, thirty miles 
north of Ephesus, is on a bay or gulf that sets 
inland thirty-five or forty miles, which forms a fine 
harbour and safe anchorage for the port of Smyrna. 
By reason of these commercial advantages, Smyrna 
is still one of the principal cities of Western Asia. 
It has a population of 120,000 or 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, Oreeks, Jews, Armenians, and Franks, who 
sustain an extensive and lucrative foreign commerce. 
The city was protected by the acropolis of Mount 
P^igus, which rises by a bold ascent to an imposing 
height, south east from the city, and is surmounted 
by a frowning castle, now considerably dilapidated. 
The harbour is much frequented by foreign shipping, 
British, French, Austrian, Russian, American, both 
merchantmen and ships of war, which are greatly 
annoyed by a violent sea-breeze that rolls in a heavy 
surf through the day. 

Smyrna maintains an active trade with the in- 
terior by means of earavans of camels, which are 
often encamped in great numbers in the suburbs of 
die city. Rev. Mr. Brewer gives the following de- 

seription of such an encampment : — 
17 



'^ To a stranger from the Western World it is a 
great source of entertainment to watch these patient 
and friendly animals, as they obey their master's 
peculiar call to kneel down for the discharge of their 
double burden of merchandise, fruit, coals, or the 
like. When about to rest for the night, they are 
grouped together in a circle with all their heads 
facing outward. In one of the open squares near the 
barracks may be sometimes seen, at evening, five 
hundred or more. These, with the drivers' tents 
pitched by their side, the kindling of fires, and pre- 
paration of their evening meal, form a truly Oriental 
scene." 

The extract subjoined, from another hand, is a 
pleasing exemplification of the benevolent attention 
with which the Turks provide for the supply of man, 
beast, and bird with water : — 

'^ As there is no object of so much consumption 
in life, so precious to a Turk as water, so there is 
none he takes so much care to provide, not only for 
himself, but for all other animals. Before his door 
he always places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the streets ; he excavates stones into shallow 
cups to catch rain for the little birds, and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill trickles, he builds a fountain 
for his fellow-creatures, to arrest and catch the fra- 
grant current, that not a drop of the fluid should be 
wasted. These small fountains are numerous, and 
inscribed with some sentence from the Koran, incul- 
cating practical charity and benevolence. The be- 
neficent man at whose expense this is done never 
allows his own name to make part of the inscription. 
A Turk has no ostentation in his charity ; his &- 
vourite proverb is, ' Do good, and throw it into the 
iea, and i/thejish do not see it, Allah will.'" 

Smyrna was the scene of the apostolic labours of 
the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; 
and here he sealed his ministry with his blood. 

" As he was brought to the tribunal, there was a 
great disturbance on hearing that Polycarp was 
taken. When he came near, the proconsul asked 
him whether he was Polycarp, and urged him to 
deny the faith, saying, 'Reverence thy old age/ 
with many other exhortations of like nature, as their 
custom is, saying, * Swear by the fortune of Caesar :' 
' Repent, and say. Away with the atheists.' Then 
Polycarp, looking with severe countenance upon the 
whole company of ungodly Gentiles who were in the 
lists, stretching forth his hand to them, and groan- 
ing, and looking up to heaven^ said, ' Away with 
the atheists!' But the proconsul continuing to 
urge him, and saying, 'Swear, and I will release 
thee, reproach Christ,' Polycarp answered, ^Fawr* 
$eore and iix years have I served htm^ and he hoA 
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never wronged me at all ; howy tlien, can I blaspheme 
my King and my Saviour f And when the pro- 
consul, nevertheless, still insisted and said, ' Swear 
by the genius of Gsesar/ he answered, < If thou art 
so confident as to expect that I should swear by 
what thou callest the genius of Caesar, hear me 
freely professing unto thee, I am a Christian!' 

** The proconsul then said, ' I have the wild beasts 
ready ; to those I will cast thee, unless thou repent/ 
He answered, ^ Call for them then, for we Christians 
are fixed in our minds not to change from good to 
evil.' The proconsul added, ' Seeing thou despisest 
the wild beasts, I will cause thee to be devoured by 
fire, unless thou shalt repent/ Polycarp answered, 
< Thou threatenest me with fire which bums for an 
hour, and in a little time is extinguished ; for thou 
knowest not the fire of the future judgment, and of 
that eternal punishment which is reserved for the 
ungodly/ 

" When the pile was ready, Polycarp, laying aside 
his upper garments, and loosing his girdle, endea- 
voured also to loose his sandals, which aforetime 
he was not wont to do, forasmuch as always every 
one of the faithful that was about him contended 
who should soonest do it for him. Immediately, 
they put upon him the instruments which were pre- 
pared for the pile ; but when they would have nailed 
him to the stake, he said, * Leave me thus, for He 
who hath given me strength to endure the fire, will 
also enable me, without your securing me by nails, 
to remain unmovable in the pile/ " 

The place of the martyrdom of Polycarp is be- 
lieved to have been the stadium, or possibly the 
theatre, of which some ruins remain, above the 
•town, under the steepest part of the Castle Hill. 

A church was organized, in the year 1854, by 
the American missionaries at Smyrna. 

PKRGAMOS. 

Pergamps is sixty-four miles north of Smyrna. 
It is situated about thirty miles from the sea, on the 
north bank of the Caicus, at the base and on the 
declivity of three high and steep mountains, which 
flank the city on three sides. The middle summit is 
the highest, and is crowned by an ancient and deso- 
late castle. The town has a population of ten or 
twelve thousand. 

''The ascent to the castle is quite circuitous, over 
a broad, ancient, paved road. Halfway up the hill 
is an outwork, comnsting of a wall of considerable 
length, with frequent towers. A little above this is 
a platform intended for a battery, and built entirely 
of marble fragments cemented in mortar. The castle 



embraces the entire summit of the hill, and inc 
a space of about eight acres. Facing the aoutl 
is a wall of hewn stone, a hundred feet deep, 
into the rock, which helps to form a spacious 
where, anciently, stood a temple visible eveiyi 
from the plain of the Caicus, and even from th 
beyond. On the north and west sides, the de 
is almost perpendicular into a deep, narrow vi 
Through this runs a rivulet, with a great aqm 
of lofty arches at one extremity, and at the ot! 
massive pile, filling the whole valley, and for 
with it a naumachia, or place for the exhibitic 
sea-fights. When the stream occupied only it 
tural bed, and the interior was dry, it was prol 
used for chariot races and gymnastic exercises, 
lower down is a work apparently of Roman oi 
being a hollow cylinder of brick, at lest thir^ 
in diameter, for the passage of the rivulet, an 
some think, answering at one period the purpo 
common sewers, certainly much resembling tho 
Rome. 

'' At the eastern extremity of the hill are rex 
of a theatre, whose entrances still are standing, 
area, however, is filled with houses and smidl 
dens against the sloping sides, where the semidr 
seats rose one above another." 

About two centuries and a half before the ( 
tian era, Pergamos became the residence of the 
brated kings of the family of Attains, and a se 
literature and the arts. King Eumenes, the w 
of the name, greatly beautified the town, an* 
creased the library of Pergamos so consideraUj 
the number of volumes amounted to two hui 

« 

thousand. As the papyrus shrub had not ye 
gun to be exported from Egypt, sheep and | 
skins, cleaned and prepared for the purpose, 
used as manuscripts; and, as the art of prep 
them was brought to perfection at Pergamos, 
from that circumstance, obtained the name of 
gamena or parchment. Parchment, however, i 
to have been in use at an earlier period witl 
Persians and lonians; but it may have been 
proved and brought into more general use at 
gamos. The library remained in Pergamos 
the kingdom of the Attali had lost its independ 
until Antony removed it to Egypt, and preseni 
to Queen Cleopatra. 

When or by whom the church at Pergamoi 
founded is not known. The city seems to have 
exceedingly corrupt — ^the very seat of Satan, ao 
ing to the Apocalyptic epistle. The fate ol 
church at Pergamos is now unknown. The oit; 
still a population of about 15,000, chiefly Ti 
No missionary efforts have been encouraged hm 
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(he restOTation of the goepel of Christ. No Antipas 
remains a faithful witness for Christ. The church 
of St. John is in ruins; and the &nes of Jupiter, of 
IKana, of Esculapius, and of Yenns, are prostrate 
in the dust. The minarets of nine or ten mosques 
show that the god of Mohammed ahnost alone 
direlleth here^ where Satan's seat is. 

THTATIRA. 

This citj, the fourth of the seven churches, is be- 
tween fifty and sixty miles north-east from Smyrna, 
and forty or fifty south-east from Pergamos, in the 
midst of an extensive plain, eighteen miles in breadth, 
aioond the head-waters of the northern branch of the 
Hermns, and contains a population of 6000 or 7000 
inhabitants. In a distant view it appears embosomed 
in ^pmses, poplar, and other trees, through which 
domes and minarets of mosques and dwelling-houses 
appear. An amphitheatre of hills rises at the dis- 
tance of a few miles behind, from which abundant 
streams of water descend to fertilize the gardens and 
impart a delightful coolness during the summer 
months. The inhabitants are still celebrated, as in 
former times, for their skill in the art of dyeing. 
They sustain an active trade with Smyrna in wool 
and scarlet cloth. Lydia, a seller of purple, con- 
verted by the apostfe Paul at Philippi, Acts xvi. 14, 
15, 40, was a native of this place. 

The Christian traveller who visits this place in 
search of the ancient city, is requited only with dis- 
appointment and vain regrets. He finds nothing 
that he can identify with the Apocalyptic church. 
The ''works, and charity, and service, and faith, 
and patience,^' of this faithful church have no longer 
any memorial on earth but the commendation con- 
tained in the epistle to the angel of the church in 
Thyatira. 

Some efforts have been made by the American 
missionaries to plant anew the gospel in Thyatira, 
who say, " We trust it has taken root in Thyatira, 
and if it can be properly watered, we hope for good 
fruit." 

8ARDI8. 

The ruins of this celebrated city are found on 
the left bank of the Hermus, and at the foot of 
Mount Tmolus, about thirty miles south-east from 
Thyatira, and a little more than fifty south-east from 
Smyrna. The valley of the Hermus and its tribu- 
tary, the Pactolus, around the lofty Tmolus, pre- 
sents a site of incomparable beauty for a city, be- 
neath which Sardis lies entombed, the splendid and 
opulent capital of the kings of Lydia, of Croesus, the 



last of her kings, and the richest of monarchs. 
Cyrus, B. c. 548, with an army of 196,000, con- 
quered this voluptuous prince with an army of 
420,000, and gathered the richest spoils that victory 
ever won from a vanquished foe. The treasure 
which CroBsus delivered up to Cyrus has been com- 
puted at the enormous sum of 631,320,000 dollars. 

'' I know thy works, that thou hast a name that 
thou livest and art dead." As was thus said of the 
degenerate church of Sardis, so of the city itself. 
A few miserable huts occupy its place. The black 
tents of the wandering Turcomans are scattered 
through the valley ; the whistle of the camel-driver 
now resounds in the palace of Croesus, and the song 
of the lonely thrush is heard from the walls of the 
old Christian church. Schubert found there only 
two Christian millers, in 1836, who spoke nothing 
but Turkish. A countless number of sepulchral 
hillocks beyond the Hermus, where sleep the dead 
of three thousand years, heighten the desolateness 
of the spot which the multitudes lying there once 
made busy by their living presence and pursuits. 
The summit of the Tmolus is bare, rocky, and 
snow-clad; a little lower its heights are covered 
with wood, and at the bade there are high ridges of 
earth, and rocks with deep ravines. On one of these 
eminences, the sides of which are almost perpen- 
dicular, stood the ancient castle of the governors of 
Lydia. A concealed, narrow, and steep passage 
conducts to the walls, near to which probably is the 
place where the Persians appeared before the town. 

'' Little now remains of the walls of the Acropolis. 
Earthquakes, the elements, and time, are fast de- 
stroying its crown of glory. Its western side, a 
frightful pass of many hundred feet, exhibits pro- 
bably a very different appearance from what it did 
when besieged by the Persians. Cyrus, we are told, 
had offered a reward to the person who should first 
mount the wall. One of his soldiers had seen a 
Lydian descend for his helmet, which had rolled 
down back of the citadel. He tried to ascend there, 
where not even a sendnel was placed, and succeed- 
ing, the Persians became masters of the place." 

The following graphic description of the scenery 
of the place by moonlight is given by a recent tra- 
veller : — 

''Beside me were the cli£& of the Acropolis, 
which, centuries before, the hardy Median scaled, 
while leading on the conquering Persians, whose 
tents had covered the very spot on which I was re- 
clining. Before me were the vestiges of what had 
been the palace of the gorgeous Croesus; within its 
walls were once congregated the wisest of mankind, 
Thales, Cleobnlus, and Solon. It was here that the 
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wretched father mourned alone the mangled corpse 
of his beloved Atjs; it was here that the same 
humiliated monarch wept at the feet of the Persian 
boy, who wrung from him his kingdom. Far in the 
distance were the gigantic tumuli of the Lydian 
monarchs, Candaules, Haljattes, and Gjges; and 
around them were spread those very plains, once 
trodden by the countless hosts of Xerxes when hur- 
rying on to find a sepulchre at Marathon. 

'^ There were more varied and more vivid remem- 
brances associated with the sight of Sardis than 
could possibly be attached to any other spot of earth, 
but all were mingled with a feeling of disgust at the 
liHleness of human glory ; all — all had passed away. 
There were before me the fanes of a dead religion, 
the tombs of forgotten monarchis, and the palm-tree 
that waved in the banquet-hall of kings ; while the 
feeling of desolation was doubly heightened by the 
calm sweet sky above me, which, in its unfading 
brightness, shone as purely now as when it beamed 
upon the golden dreams of Croesus." 

PHILADELPHIA. 

niiladelphia was about thirty miles south-east 
fiom Sardis, and eighty from Smyrna. From Ephe- 
8U8 the distance is about seventy miles. It still 
exists as a Turkish town, covering a considerable 
extent of ground, running up the slopes of an irregu- 
lar hill with four flat summits, and containing a popu- 
lation of 12,000 or 14,000 inhabitonts. 

'^ The country, as viewed from these bills, is ex- 
tremely magnificent — gardens and vineyards lying 
at the back and sides of the town, and before it one 
of the most extensive and beautiful plains of Asia. 
The town itself, although spacious, is miserably 
built and kept, the dwellings being remarkably mean, 
and the streets exceedingly filthy. Across the sum- 
mits of the hill behind the town, and the small val- 
leys between them, runs the town-wall, strengthened 
by circular and square towers, and forming also an 
extensive and long quadrangle in the plain below. 

''There are few ruins; but in one part there are 
still found four strong marble pillars, which sup- 
ported the dome of a church. The dome itself has 
fallen down, but its remains may be observed, and 
it is seen that the arch was of brick. On the sides 
of the pillars are inscriptions, and some architectural 
ornaments in the form of the figures of saints. One 
folitary pillar of high antiquity has been often no- 
ticed, as reminding beholders of the remarkable 
words in the Apocalyptic message to the Phila- 
delphia church : ' Him that overoometh will I make 



a pillar in the temple of my God ; and he shall go 

no more out.' " 

'ji 

LAODIOIA. ^ 

Laodicea lay south by east fr<»n Philadelphia, and 
about 100 miles south-east from Smyrna, and 180 
east from Ephesus, on the Meander, in the south-west 
part of Phrygia, and near Colosse and Hierapolis. 
The ruins of the ancient town are situated on the 
flat summit of the lowest elevation of the mountain, 
which terminates steeply toward the valley of the 
Lycus. Many sepulchral monuments and imposing 
ruins attest the ancient grandeur of the place. It 
is celebrated for a hot spring with remarkable petri- 
fying qualities. Here was a Christian church under 
the care of Epaphras, Col. iv. 12, 13, and here, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, the apostle Philip was cmci- 
fled. At a later period fiunous councils were held 
here, whose decrees still remain, but no pen has 
recorded the history of this last of the Apocalyptic 
churches. It was once a large city, as the ruins 
yet extant sufficiently attest. Some of the remains 
of the city are a vast aqueduct, two immense theatres, 
one of which might have contained 20,000 or 30,000 
spectators, an odeon and a circus, which were con- 
structed under the patronage successively of Titus, 
Yespasian, and Trajan. '' It is in a hollow, of an 
oblong form, with an area of more than three hun- 
dred and forty paces in length, and has twenty or 
more ranges of seats remaining entire. Its entrance 
was from the east, but at the west end is a vaulted 
passage of one hundred and forty feet long, designed 
for horses and chariots. 

'' This coupling together the names of Yespadan, 
Titus, and Trajan, on such an edifice, leads a recent 
Christian traveller to remark, ' What painfrd recol- 
lections are connected with this period! Twelve 
years were employed in building this place of savage 
exhibitions, and in the first of these years, the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, which had been forty-eight years 
in building, was razed to its foundations, and of the 
Holy City not one stone was left upon another which 
was not thrown down. That abomination of desola- 
tion was accomplished by him to whom this amphi- 
theatre was dedicated, and may have been in honour 
of his triumph over the once favoured people of Ood 
Perhaps in this very amphitheatre the followers of a 
crucified Redeemer were a few years afterward ex- 
posed to the fury of wild beasts, by the order of 
the same Trajan.' " 

'* The whole rising ground on which the city stood 
is one vast tumulus of ruins, abandoned entirely to 
the owl and the fox. This city was so situated as 
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to become tlie battle-groand of oontending parties in 
Am MiiMM-y first nnder the Romans, and then under 
the Turks. It has doubtless suffered also from earth- 
quakes. For centuries, we know not how many, it 

baa been a perfect mass of ruins The name 

of Chiistianit J is forgotten, and the only sounds that 
difllurb the silence of its desertion, are the tones of 
the MuesEini whose voice from the distant village 
pmtlaiwis the ascendency of Mohammed. Laodicea 
» even more solitary than Ephesus ; for the latter 
has the prospect of the roUing sea, or of a whitening 
fiiil, to enliven its decay; while the former sits in 
widowed loneliness; its walls are grass-grown, its 
temples desolate, its very name has perished. We 
preferred hastening on to a further delay in that 
melancholy spot, where every thing whispered deso- 
lation, and where the very wind that swept impetu- 
onslj through the valley, sounded like the fiendish 
hng^ of l^e exulting over the destruction of man 
and bis proudest monuments.'' 

OOLOSSK AND HISBAFOLIS. 

These two cities, having been in the immediate 
ficinity of Laodicea, and associated together by the 
apostle Paul, Col. ii. 1; iv. 18, 15, 16, may be no- 
ticed in this connection. Colosse is about fifteen 
miles east from Laodicea, on the Lycus, not far 
from its confluence with the Meander. The huge 
range of Mount Cadmus rises immediately behind 
the village, close to which there is, in the mountain, 
an immense chasm, nearly perpendicular, which 
affords an outlet for a wild mountain torrent. The 
ruins of an old castle stand on the summit of the 
rock which forms the left side of this chasm. There 
are some traces of ruins and fragments of stone in 
the neighbourhood, but barely sufficient to attest the 
existence of an ancient site. The severed heights of 
Mount Cadmus rise on the left hand, lofty and per- 
pendicular, crowned with forests; in some parts 
clothed with pines, in others bare of soil, with im- 
mense caverns and chasms. The mountain torrent 
which breaks through the chasm of the Cadmus 
finds its way in a few miles to the Lycus. There 
are also several other wide and deep watercourses, 
worn by the fioods of Cadmus, which must at times 
be terrific, though their beds are dry in summer. 
The Lycus, near Colosse, sinks into the ground, 
from which it emerges again at the distance of more 
than a mile. Soon after the date of Paul's Epistle 
to the Colossians, this city, with Laodicea and Hiera- 
polis, were destroyed by an earthquake, but they 
were again rebuilt. 

Ten or fifteen miles from Laodicea, and about 



fifteen from Colosse, stood Hierapolis, the Sacred 
City, of which mention is but once made in the New 
Testament. Col. iv. 12, 13. Its name, its positioAi 
and its importance, all are derived from its bc^ 
mineral springs. These waters hold in solution an 
immense quantity of the carbonate of lime, which 
the waters deposit in the form of incrustations on 
every thing with which they come in contact, which 
give to the place an appearance singularly unique 
and characteristic. 

'^ The springs extend over a considerable sur&ce, 
and are of different degrees of warmth. We found, 
on trying the principal, that in some places they 
were quite as hot as one could comfortably bear. 
The quantity of water which fiows from them all is 
sufficient to form a considerable stream. What are 
all their chemical properties, and for what particular 
diseases they are most beneficial, is not well known. 

"Next to the white cliffs and mineral waters 
of Hierapolis, one of the most striking objects is 
the field of Sarcophagi, covering, perhaps, the space 
of half a mile. These are to be seen^both with 
and without their lids. Some, too, are sculptured, 
and others have inscriptions. A few occur in the 
form of a small building with pillars. Many of 
them, no doubt, were constructed for those who came 
from abroad, to see if, perchance, the flickering lamp 
of life might for a little longer * bold out to bum.' 
Along with these houses of the dead, it is pleasant 
also to find the remains of two or three Christian 
churches, and to feel assured that from the myriads 
once here entombed, a few at least shall awake to 
everlasting life. 

" But the principal ruins are the theatre and the 
gymnasium. The former, on the eastern side of the 
hill, b in an admirable state of preservation ; its 
marble seats, thirteen vaulted entrances, and the 
proscenium being perfect. Its diameter is about 
three hundred and fifty feet. Fragments of sculp- 
ture, in Roman rather than Grecian style, lie round 
about. The seats are three feet broad, and a foot 
and a half high, and had hollow vessels of copper 
underneath to reverberate the sound, so that 40,000 
persons might hear the performers. Chandler found 
in one part of the theatre, a hundred years since, a 
short inscription, in which Apollo, the leader, is 
prayed to be propitious; and in another compartment, 
an encomium in verse, as follows : ' Hail, golden 
city, Hierapolis; the spot to be preferred before any 
in wide Asia, revered for the rills of the nymphs ; 
adorned with splendour.' 

" Time would fail, nor would it interest to detail 
the numerous ruins which cover an extent of four or 
five miles. Removed from the coast, they could not 
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be plundered by sea; and when the healing effects 
of t'le wateirs no longer derived any aid from pagan 
superstition, there were no local causes to raise up a 
modem town which should make a demand on its 
materials for building." 

Gibbon has sketched, with his characteristic force, 
the condition of the seven churches. '< Of Ephesus 
the desolation is complete ; and the temple of Diana, 
or the church of Mary, will equaUy elude the search 
of the curious traveller. 

''The circus, and the three stately theatres of 
Laodicea, are now peopled with wolves and foxes. 
Sardis is reduced to a miserable village. The God 



of Mohammed is invoked in the mosques of Th 
and Pergamos ; and the populousness of Smy 
supported by the foreign trade of Franks an 



menians. 



'' Philadelphia alone has been preserved b; 
phecy or courage. At a distance from the so 
gotten by the emperors, encompassed on all sic 
the Turks, her valiant citizens defended their re 
and freedom above fourscore years, and, at 1< 
capitulated with the proudest of the Otto 
Among the Greek colonies and churches of 
Philadelphia is still erect — a column in a 8c< 
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CONCLUSION. 



The preparation of thb compend was undertaken 
in the hope of commending to the reader the study 
of the history and geography of the Bible as one 
of its most instructive and endearing literary attrac- 
tions. By these means especially may the young be 
won to a more interested and profitable perusal of 
the Word of God, and by his grace may learn what 
power divine it has to enrich the mind, to refine the 
taste, to rejoice the heart, and to convert the soul. 
To each earnest student of the Bible, who, like the 
merchantman seeking for goodly pearls, searches for 
them on this exhaustless strand, it offers the sure 
promise of true riches, while it makes him a wiser, 
holier, happier man. Nor can the author of this 
humble effort to illustrate one of the attractions of 



the Bible, express a purer wish for himself ai 
reader of this work than that each may be dn 
a closer study of the Book of God. 

Anoint mine ejea, 

holj Dore ! 
That I ma J priM 

Thii book of lore. 



Unftop mine «m, 
Made deaf b j lin. 

That I maj hear 
Thy Toioe within. 

Break mj hard heart, 
Jenis, my Lord : 

In th' inmott part 
Hide thy fweet wovd. 
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I. (p. 39.)~Thi PniAifiDS. 

Tbbss, as the earliest, the loftiest, the largest, the 
most stupendoas of the works of man, deserre, in this 
connection, a passing notice. High on the lofty ram- 
parts of the Libyan Desert, overhanging the meadows 
of the Nile, they rest, like the perpetual hills, in set- 
tled tranquillity on their rocky bases. In stem and 
gloomy grandeur they have survived the waste of ages, 
while cities have risen, flourished, and fallen on the 
plains below, and will survive all the ravages of time 
in their mountain-masses until the mountains them- 
selves shall depart and the hills be removed. They 
extend from the great Pyramid of Giieh to Dashiir, a 
distance of twenty miles. Between these extreme 
groups, at unequal distances, are those of Abusir and 
Sakhara, near Memphis. In utter despair of giving 
the reader any just impression of the vast dimen- 
sions of the great Pyramid of Cheops, we must content 
ourselves with the usual statistics, and leave the reader 
in imagination to gaze and wonder at the enormous 
pile. The foundations are 732 feet square, and cover 
a little less than thirteen acres of ground. From this 
base the pyramid rises to the height of 474 feet. 
Originally it was about thirty feet higher, and sheathed 
in a casing formed of horisontal blocks of granite 
hewn down to a uniform and polished surface, on every 
side, from the apex to the base. The king's chamber, 
the sepulchral cell in the centre, where the builder 
fainly sought to find a sure retreat for his last repose, 
is 34 feet in length, 19 in height, and 17 in breadth, 
enclosed in walls of polished granite. 

This venerable pile had stood for several genera- 
'tions when Abraham went down into Egypt While 
enjoying the favour of the king at Memphis, he gated 
habitually upon this stupendous monument of human 
power, if he did not scale its awful heights. But 
from its summit now what a spectacle I East, west, 
north, and south, the Great Desert, in frightful desola- 
tion, unmitigated by a single shrubor leaf ; and below, 
the majestic, mysterious Nile, pouring through this 
wide sea of death its floods of living, life-giving waters* 
and spreading out on either side, up to the very brow 
of the desert, a broad margin of verdure, " green, — 
unutterably green," and evoking indescribable fertility 
oat of the most hopeless, hideous barrenness; a oon- 
Inst without a parallel in the wide world. 
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II. (p. 39.)— Tn Sphinx. 

South of the line of the Great Pyramid, at some dis- 
tance below, lies, like a crouching lion, with paws 
extended, the wondrous Sphinx, chiselled out of the rook, 
and, like a solemn sentinel, gravely gating on the silent 
scene below, and guarding the awful sanctuary above. 
His dimensions are enormous, — ^the length 130 feet, 
the neck and head 27 feet high, and the breast 33 feet 
in width. The head across the forehead is said by 
Pliny to be 102 feet in circumference. The forelegs 
extend 50 feet, and between the paws support an altar. 
There is something stupendous in the sight of that 
enormous head, — its vast projecting wig, its great ears, 
its open eyes, its vast cheeks, still fresh with their 
original cosmeiici, and the immense projection of the 
lower part of the face. The features, though sadly 
marred, are benignant, expressive, and decidedly 
human, notwithstanding their colossal dimensions. 

III. (p. 39.) Thi Passagx or thx Bin Sia. 

Thx waters of the Sea are extremely shoal for some 
distance below Suet. In low tide they are fordable 
for several miles, quite to the opposite shore. The 
merchantmen of India are obliged to come to anchor 
five or six miles below Sues and discharge their 
cargoes by lighters. Even opposite the frowning bluffs 
of the Ataka, eight miles below Sues, where the sea is 
six, eight, and ten miles wide, its greatest depth, ac- 
cording to the surveys of the East India Company, 
varies from forty to sixty and seventy feet. Now, to 
suppose, as many do, that the Israelites crossed the 
fords near the head-waters of the sea on the shoals 
laid bare by a strong north-east wind blowing down 
the bay at low tide, and that Pharaoh and his hosts 
were overwhelmed by the returning tide, is to degrade 
the miracle, to do violence to all the conditions of the 
narrative, and to annul the effect of this stupendous 
deliverance upon the nations who should be dismayed 
by report of it. In what sense were the children of 
Israel "entangled in the land" with an open ford 
before them across the sea? or the waters "a wall 
onto them on the right hand and on the left," so that 
" the waters stood upright as an heap„ and the depths 
were congealed in the heart of the sea"? Whence 
the consternation and distress of the Israelites, or the 
dismay of the nations from afar at the report of their 
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deliveisance ? — " The people shall hear and be afraid : 
sorrow shall take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. 
Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed ; the mighty 
men of Moab, trembling shall take hold upon them ; 
all the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away. Terror 
and dread shall fall upon them.'' And why? Be- 
cause the Israelites went in safety over the fords at 
low water, as is customary to this day ; but the Egyp- 
tians in pursuit were drowned by the returning tide I 
Bonaparte himself crossed the sea at this very place,, 
hot narrowly escaped the catastrophe of Pharaoh by 
the return of the tide-waters. An English gentleman 
and author who had committed himself publicly to the 
defence of this theory, on examination of the ground 
at the same time with us, abandoned the theory as 
utterly untenable and absurd. All the representa- 
tions of the Scriptures point to this as the crowning 
act of that mighty band and outstretched arm by 
which the Lord led forth his people Israel and tri- 
umphed in the greatness of his excellence over Pharaoh 
and his hosts. The miraculous character of this pass- 
age is indicated not only in the songs of Moses and 
of Miriam, but everywhere in the Scriptures. Ex. 
xiv. 21, 22, 29 ; Josh. ii. 10, iv. 23 ; Ps. Ix. 6. Ixxiv. 13, 
Ixxviii. 13, cvi.9, cxxxvi. 13; Isa. IxiiL 11-13; I Ck>r. 
X. 1 ; Heb. xi. 29. 

IV. (p. 47.) — Stebilitt of thi Dbsiet ahd of 

Palistini. 

Thb desert, great and terrible as it was, mast have 
once sustained a vegetation now entirely unknown. 
The family of Jacob, on going down into Egypt, even 
in a time of great dearth, took with them their cattle, — 
their sheep, goats, and neat cattle. Moses set his wife 
and his two sons each upon an ass, to return from 
Mount Horeb into Egypt. This domestic animal is 
indeed still found about certain watering-places in the 
desert, such as Wady Useit, Wady Feiran, and Mount 
Sinai ; but who, at the present day, would traverse the 
desert with this animal as a beast of burden ? The 

• 

Israelites went in their exodus out into the desert with 
their flocks and herds, even very much cattle t these 
subsisted there for forty years, where n'bw nothing but 
a continued miracle could sustain them. 

The frequent and far-spread remains of former 
habitations, of cloisters, hermitages, walls, gardens, 
fields, and fountains, all indicate that the desert once 
sustained a population now altogether unknown. To 
the same effect also are the inscriptions around Sinai 
and Serbal, and in the Wady Mokatteb, sole surviving 
records of the people that once frequented these desert 
places. 

All this is in total contrast^ not to say contradiction, 
of all that meets the eye of the traveller in passing at 
the present time. With few exceptions, the country 
wears the aspect of unalleviated sterility and desola- 
tion. The fountains are few and far between. The 
rivers are turned into a wilderness, the water-springs 
into dry ground, and a fruitful land into barrenness. 
Who and what hath done this? Is it a judicial visita- 
tion from the Lord, or is it the operation of natural 
atuses, DO less sure and eertMia in their final resnlttt 



The considerations which sustain the latter alternative 
are often suggested by Ritter, in the volumes of his 
great work on the Comparative Geography of the 
Sinaitic Desert and Palestine, of which the following 
may be taken as a summary. 

** There is no doubt that the vegetation of the wadys 
has considerably decreased. In part, this must be an 
inevitable effect of the violence of the winter torrents. 
The trunks of palm-trees, washed up on the shore of 
the Dead Sea, from which the living tree has now for 
many centuries disappeared, show what may have 
been the devastation produced amongst those moun- 
tains, where the floods, especially in earlier times, 
must have been violent to a degree unknown in Pales- 
tine ; whilst the peculiar cause — ^the impregnation of 
salt — which has preserved the vestiges of the older 
vegetation there, has here, of course, no existence. 
The traces of such a destruction were pointed out to 
Barckhardt, on the eastern side of Monnt Sinai, as 
having occurred within half a oentary before his visit ; 
also to Wellstead, as having oecorred near TOr, in 
1832. In fact, the same result has followed from the 
reckless waste of the Bedouin tribes, — ^reckless in de> 
stroying and careless in replenishing. A fire, a pipe 
lit nnder a grove of the desert-trees, may clear away 
the vegetation of a whole valley. 

" Again, it is mentioned by RUppell, that the acaciar 
trees have been, of late years, mthlesslj destroyed by 
the Bedouins for the sake of charcoal, especially since 
they have been compelled by the Pacha of Egypt to 
pay a tribute in charcoal for an assault committed on 
the Mecca caravan in the year 1823. Charcoal from 
the acacia is, in fact, the chief, perhaps, it might be 
said, the only, traffic of the peninsula. Camels are 
constantly met, loaded with this wood, on the way 
between Cairo and Sues. And as this probably has 
been carried on in great degree by the monks of the 
convent, it may account for the fact that, whereas in 
the valleys of the western and the eastern clusters this 
tree abounds more or less, yet in the central cluster 
itself, to which modem tradition certainly, and geo- 
graphical considerations probably, point as the moun- 
tain of the burning ' thorn,' and the scene of the build- 
ing of the Ark and all the utensils of the T&bemacle 
from this very wood, there is now not a single acacia 
to be seen. If this be so, the greater abundance of 
vegetation would, as is well known, have furnished a 
greater abundance of water; and this again would 
react on the vegetation, from which the means of sub- 
sistence would be procured. How much may be done 
by a careful use of such water and such soil as the 
desert supplies may be seen bj the only two spots to 
which, now, a diligent and provident attention is paid,— 
namely, the gardens at the wells of Suei, and Um gar- 
dens in the valleys of Gebel Mousa, nnder the oare of 
the Greek monks of the Convent of St Catherine^ 
Even as late as the seventeenth century, if we may 
trust the expression of Monconys, the Wftdj er-RAheh 
in front of the convent, now entirely bitre, was & vael 
green plain," — " une grande campagne verte." 

To these remarks we subjoin thoee of & dieting uialMd 
AmerioaA tra.veUei on the tterility of PlJaililM ?--^E 
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e certain, I think, that tome portions of Pales- 
Dce fertile, are now irreclaimable. The entire 
ction of the wood that formerly coTered the 
ains, and the utter neglect of the terraces which 
rted the soil upon steep decliTities, have given 
ope to the rains, which have left many tacaets of 
"ock where formerly were vineyards and corn- 
It is likely, too, that the disappearance of trees 
he higher grounds, where they invited and ar- 
. the passing clouds, may have diminished the 
ity of rain, and so have exposed the whole ooan- 
I a greater degree, to the evils of drought, and 
id some particular tracts to absolute sterility, 
ss these, I do not recognise any permanent and 
:ible causes of barrenness, or any physical obsta- 
n the way of restoring this fine country to its 
le fertility. These causes are not peculiar to 
Jne. They exist, perhaps to a still greater ex- 
in Greece, and the islands of the Archipelago, 
1 the mountainous regions of Asia Minor. The 
r the whole country has certainly deteriorated, 
' bad husbandry and the entire neglect of the 
I of improvement. But that a small degree of 
and industry would generally be sufficient to re- 
it, must be evident to every traveller who has 
red the vineyards near Hebron and Bethlehem, 
le gardens of Nabulous." 
)re can be no doubt that the denudation of moun- 
and hills and the prevailing lack of vegetation 
ause as well as effect of the prevailing sterility 
of the Levant and Palestine. The mountains 
lighlands, crowned with primeval forests, were 
iginal refrigerators and fertilizers of the valleys 
lains below. They sustained a vast evaporation, 
i they condensed and returned, in fertilizing 
»r8, fountains, and streams, to the plains at their 
But the mountains of Greece, all of the Gre- 
Irchipelago, all the southern slopes of Asia Minor, 
ion and Anti-Lebanon, together with the hills of 
dne, all are treeless and bare, — ^no longer charg- 
tie atmosphere with moisture, nor sending down 
streams bearing along vegetable matter, mixed 
earth, to fertilize the plains and valleys below, 
have lost the elements of fertility, and send down 
leeolating winter-torrents, mixed with the waste 
xren heights, to spread barrenness over fields 
I once they enriched with their deposits, 
ttead, however, of those bare, protruding, and 
led rocks, we cannot doubt that the hills of Pales- 
»noe were crowned with groves of fruit-trees and 
is. Now, therefore, as we traverse the country, 
)•, as the natural, the inevitable oonsequenoe of 
treeless heights, waste unproductive land amidst 
Mtable evidences of fertility and of productions 
since lost. Scattered over the wild wastes of 
lea, Edom, and the Great Desert, are found also 
of cities, with proofs of careful cultivation, and 
ations of a fixed, industrious, and numerous 
lation, who must have derived subsistence from 
OS which now only yield a scanty, precarious sus- 
lee to a few wandering hordes. In view, therefore, 
I these eonsiderations, we cannot doubt that the 
18 



resources of the Desert must have been much greater 
in the time of Moses to sustain the herds and flocks of 
the Israelites where now the stricken, starving camel 
drags on a miserable existence. 

** Tantam »vi longinqoa valet mntara vetaitas." 

But these causes, and the changes consequent upon 
them, are not peculiar to lands classic and sacred. 
They are working out the same results in our own 
country, in higher latitudes and under other climes. 
Many tracts of land, once fertile for tilUge in our older 
States, now lie neglected by the ploughman, as fallow 
ground, fit only for the grazing of herds and flocks. 
No fact is better established in the statistics of our 
agriculture than that there has been, since the settle- 
ment of the whole Atlantic slope, a deterioration and 
diminution equivalent to 33 per cent in its annual 
production. But even this soil, thin and bare, whether 
in the frozen regions of the North or on the sand 
plains of the sunny South, can, by a more skilful 
agriculture be restored to much of its former fertility, 
and return, if not in kind, at least in some good de- 
gree, the labours of the husbandman. 

Palestine, then, that good land sought out by the 
Lord for his people, wherein they should lack nothing, 
— Palestine is not smitten of God with a miraculous 
sterility, hopeless and irreversible. It has a soil of 
exhaustless power of production. Under the fostering 
care of a government which should secure to the 
labourer the possession of his field and the fruits of 
his labours, it might, by returning civilization and 
industry, be restored to its original exuberant fertility. 
It might again become " a land of wheat, and barley, 
and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a land of 
oil-olives, and honey." 

In this connection the remarks of Dr. Thomson, the 
American missionary, in his late work, are worthy of 
particular notice. Though referring to the plain of 
the coast, they are applicable to the soil of Palestine, 
whether from mountain, valley, or plain. '* In reality, 
Philistia closely resembles some of the most beautiful 
regions of our own glorious West. True, it lacks our 
fine forests, and one misses our charming country- 
houses, with their orchards ; but that is owing to the 
inhabitants. The country is equally lovely and no less 
fertile than the very best of the Mississippi Valley. 
Nay, owing to something in the nature of the soil or 
of the climate, or both, the sources of its fertility are 
even more inexhaustible than in any part of our own 
land. Without manure, and with a style of ploughing 
and general culture which would secure nothing but 
failure in America, this vast plain continues to pro- 
duce splendid crops every year ; and this, too, be it re- 
membered, after forty centuries of such tillage." 

A portion of the virgin soil near Jerusalem, selected 
for the author by Professor Roth, a gentleman of ex- 
traordinary skill and attainments in Natural Science, 
has just been subjected to a most careful analysis by 
Dr. T. A. Genth, of Philadelphia, the results of which 
are given as presented in Professor Osbom't work on 
Palestine. It exhibits the exliaustless resources of that 
good land wherein one, with proper culture, might, accord- 
ing to the ptomm^ %\a\i** ^iXXswwi'tiVictfSQX vsawiWM 
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monument of this atrooioos crime. An enclosure near 
b used as the hnrial-place of EngliMh, Protestants. 
Thr> olods that drank the hlood of the sainted mar- 
tyr may now enwrap the body of some Christian 



stranger, whose ransomed spirit^ in deep communion \ 

with that of the great apostle, tastes the full * 

bliss of heayen, where the wicked cease from troab- * 

ling and the weary are at rest ^ 



CHAPTER III. 



PATMOS AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 



The '< isle that is called Patmos/' where John 
was in exile for the word of God and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ, is a small island in the ^gean 
Sea, eighteen or twenty miles south-south-west from 
Samos, and forty or fifty west by south from Miletus. 
It is a rocky, barren island, exceedingly irregular, 
deeply indented by bays and gulfs, which aflford 
several good harbours, of which one on the north 
side is chiefly frequented by shipping and occupied 
Dy a few shops and houses. The principal town is 
built on the summit and the steep sloping sides of 
a high hill which overlooks the harbour, the ascent 
of which is by steep, narrow, and difficult streets. 

The hermitage and grotto of St John is halfway 
down the hill on a jutting rock, where, according to 
tradition, John, '' in the spirit, on the Lord's day," 
•aw the visions of God which completed the mighty 
roll of prophecy, that for a thousand years had been 
unfolding, and closed and sealed up the communica- 
tions of God to man. 

The monastery of St. John, a strong old castle of 
the eleventh century, crowns the top of the moun- 
tain on which the town is built. The terrace of the 
castle presents a fine view of the island, with its 
rugged hills, its silent, sequestered glens, rocky pro- 
montories, and deep retiring bays, piercing on every 
side its rock-bound shores. The entire population 
of this island is 3000 or 4000. 

The following extract is from the diary of the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, American missionary to the Le- 
vant, who visited Patmos in 1831 : — 

''We had earnestly desired to be in the 'isle 
called Patmos— on the Lord's day.* With all 
our efforts, however, to expedite the voyage, and 
offers of a reward to our indolent Greek boatmen, it 
was not until near midnight that our little bark 
hiowly made her way from the east around its rocky 
promontories and a projecting shoal. The hour and 
oircumstanoes all were favourable for deepening the 
impressions one would wish to cherish on visiting 
40 hallowed a spot. As we drew near the shore the 
extreme stillness of the scene was broken in upon 



by such multitudes of sea-fowl which the gentle 
movements of our vessel disturbed, that we were 
ready to conclude none but a solitary hermit a| 
most could be a tenant of the place. But when we 
came to anchor in the principal haven, we could dis- 
cern, by the light of the moon, a considerable num- 
ber of the magazines and bakkaliOf or storage and 
grocery shops, that abound in the towns, and eepe- 
cially at the tcalas, or landing-places in the Levant 
Farther distant also were dwelling-houses, and the 
neatly whitewashed chapels, which impart so pic- 
turesque an appearance to many of the Greek islands. 

** When the morning dawned, the monastery of 
St. John was to be seen rising, like a castle, on the 
summit of one of the highest hills, from the midst 
of a walled town of 400 or 500 houses. Halfwaj 
up the mountain were several buildings in a ruinooi 
state, around and covering what the tradition of the 
island affirms to be the very spot where the favoured 
disciple ' was in the spirit,' and in the visions of 
earth beheld the glories of heaven. Without either 
crediting or totally rejecting the truth of such tradi- 
tionary testimony, it was sufficient for us that we 
were doubtless in the same harbour which he en- 
tered, and were looking out upon the same general 
scene on which his eyes rested, when gazing in the 
direction of his persecuted flock, now left without a 
shepherd. 

" Venerable old man ! what a sweet and holy in- 
terest is attached to his history. His youthful days 
had been spent on the banks of the Jordan, and 
around the secluded lake of Gennesaret. There, in 
the humble employment of a fisherman, he continued 
with James, his brother, until at the Saviour's call 
they arose, left all, and followed him to ' become 
fishers of men.' " 



THE SEVEN CnUBCHES. 

On the map No. VII. may be noticed three laige 
islands, Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, lying off thfl 
western coast of Asia Minor, over against the pro- 
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finoes of Ljdia and Caria, at the distance of about 
teiy miles from each other. Opposite these islands 
are seen four riven emptying into the sea. First in 
order from south to north is the Meander, then the 
Cayster, the Hermus, the Caicus. Of these the 
Meander and the Hermus are the most considerable, 
being about 200 miles in length. Miletus, already 
mentioned, was at the mouth of the Meander. 
Laodicea is in the interior, on a branch of the 
Meander, less than 100 miles from Miletus. Hiera- 
polis is ten or fifteen miles north-east from Loadioea, 
and Colosse fifteen or twenty east by south from it. 
Ephesus is on the Cayster, near thirty miles north of 
Miletus, and Smyrna thirty miles fiurther north, near 
the Hermus. Sardis is fifty miles from Smyrna, in 
Uie interior on the Hermus, and Philadelphia thirty 
miles further east, on a southern branch of the Her- 
mus, and Thyatira about the same distance north 
from Sardis on another branch of the Hermus. 
Psigamos again is sixty miles north-north-east from 
Smyrna. 

XPHS8U8. 

Ephesus, the first of the apocalyptic churches, has 
been already noticed. Her ruin is now complete, 
and in her overthrow we recognise the &11 of the 
first angel, the extinction of the first candlestick 
of the Revelations. Rev. ii. 1-5. 



SMYRNA. 

Smyrna, the second of these churches, thirty miles 
north of Ephesus, is on a bay or gulf that sets 
inland thirty-five or forty miles, which forms a fine 
harbour and safe anchorage for the port of Smyrna. 
By reason of these commercial advantages, Smyrna 
is still one of the principal cities of Western Asia. 
R has a population of 120,000 or 150,000 inhabit- 
ants, Oreeks, Jews, Armenians, and Franks, who 
sustain an extensive and lucrative foreign commerce. 
The dtywas protected by the acropolis of Mount 
P^igus, which rises by a bold ascent to an imposing 
height, south east from the city, and is surmounted 
by a frowning castle, now considerably dilapidated. 
The harbour is much frequented by foreign shipping, 
British, French, Austrian, Russian, American, both 
merchantmen and ships of war, which are greatly 
annoyed by a violent sea-breeze that rolls in a heavy 
surf through the day. 

Smyrna maintains an active trade with the in- 
terior by means of caravans of camels, which are 
often encamped in great numbers in the suburbs of 
the city. Rev. Mr. Brewer |^ves the following de- 

soription of snoh an encampment : — 
17 



'^ To a stranger from the Western World it is a 
great source of entertainment to watch these patient 
and friendly animals, as they obey their master^s 
peculiar call to kneel down for the discharge of their 
double burden of merchandise, fruit, coals, or the 
like. When about to rest for the night, they are 
grouped together in a circle with all their heads 
frtcing outward. In one of the open squares near the 
barracks may be sometimes seen, at evening, five 
hundred or more. These, with the drivers' tents 
pitched by their side, the kindling of fires, and pre- 
paration of their evening meal, form a truly Oriental 
scene." 

The extract subjoined, from another hand, is a 
pleasing exemplification of the benevolent attention 
with which the Turks provide for the supply of man, 
beast, and bird with water : — 

*' As there is no object of so much consumption 
in life, so precious to a Turk as water, so there is 
none he takes so much care to provide, not only for 
himself, but for all other animals. Before his door 
he always places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the streets ; he excavates stones into shallow 
cups to catch rain for the little birds, and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill trickles, he builds a fountain 
for bis fellow-creatures, to arrest and catch the fra- 
grant current, that not a drop of the fiuid should be 
wasted. These small fountains are numerous, and 
inscribed with some sentence from the Koran, incul- 
cating practical charity and benevolence. The be- 
neficent man at whose expense this is done never 
allows his own name to make part of the inscription. 
A Turk has no ostentation in his charity ; his fii- 
vourite proverb is, ' Do good, and throw it into the 
tea, and i/ the fish do not see it, Allah will.'" 

Smyrna was the scene of the apostolic labours of 
the venerable Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; 
and here he sealed his ministry with his blood. 

" As he was brought to the tribunal, there was a 
great disturbance on hearing that Polycarp was 
taken. When he came near, the proconsul asked 
him whether he was Polycarp, and urged him to 
deny the faith, saying, 'Reverence thy old age/ 
with many other exhortations of like nature, as their 
custom is, saying, ' Swear by the fortune of Caesar :' 
< Repent, and say. Away with the atheists.' Then 
Polycarp, looking with severe countenance upon the 
whole company of ungodly Oentiles who were in the 
lists, stretching forth his hand to them, and groan- 
ing, and looking up to heaven, said, ' Away with 
the atheists!' But the proconsul continuing to 
urge him, and saying, 'Swear, and I will release 
thee, reproach Christ,' Polycarp answered, ' Jbtir- 
9Core and tix years have I served htm^ and he hoA 
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never wronged me at all ; how, tJien, can Ihlaspheme 
my King and my Saviour f And when the pro- 
consul, nevertheless, still insisted and said, ' Swear 
hj the genius of Caesar/ he answered, ' If thou art 
so confident as to expect that I should swear hj 
what thou callest the genius of Caesar, hear me 
freely professing unto thee, la^n a GhrUtian!' 

" The proconsul then said, ' I have the wild heasts 
readj; to those I will cast thee, unless thou repent/ 
He answered, ' Call for them then, for we Christians 
are fixed in our minds not to change from good to 
evil.' The proconsul added, ' Seeing thou despisest 
the wild heasts, I will cause thee to be devoured by 
fire, unless thou shalt repent.' Polycarp answered, 
' Thou threatenest me with fire which bums for an 
hour, and in a little time is extinguished ; for thou 
knowest not the fire of the future judgment, and of 
that eternal punishment which is reserved for the 
ungodly.' 

" When the pile was ready, Polycarp, laying aside 
his upper garments, and loosing his girdle, endea- 
voured also to loose his sandals, which aforetime 
he was not wont to do, forasmuch as always every 
•one of the faithful that was about him contended 
who should soonest do it for him. Immediately, 
they put upon him the instruments which were pre- 
pared for the pile ; but when they would have nailed 
him to the stake, he said, ' Leave me thus, for He 
who hath given me strength to endure the fire, will 
also enable me, without your securing me by nails, 
to remain unmovable in the pile.' " 

The place of the martyrdom of Polycarp is be- 
lieved to have been the stadium, or possibly th« 
theatre, of which some ruins remain, above the 
•town, under the steepest part of the Castle Hill. 

A church was organized, in the year 1854, by 
the American missionaries at Smyrna. 

PER0AM08. 

Pergamos is sixty-four miles north of Smyrna. 
It is situated about thirty miles from the sea, on the 
north bank of the Caicus, at the base and on the 
declivity of three high and steep mountains, which 
flank the city on ihree sides. The middle summit is 
the highest, and is crowned by an ancient and deso- 
late castle. The town has a population of ten or 
twelve thousand. 

"The ascent to the castle is quite circuitous, over 
a broad, ancient, paved road. Halfway up the hill 
is an outwork, consisting of a wall of considerable 
length, with frequent towers. A little above this is 
a platform intended for a battery, and built entirely 
of marble fragments cemented in mortar. The castle 



embraces the entire summit of the hill, and includes 
a space of about eight acres. Facing the south-east 
is a wall of hewn stone, a hundred feet deep, built 
into the rock, which helps to form a spacious area, 
where, anciently, stood a temple viable everywhere 
from the plain of the Caicus, and even from the sea 
beyond. On the north and west sides, the descent 
is almost perpendicular into a deep, narrow valley. 
Through this runs a rivulet, with a great aqueduct 
of lofty arches at one exttemitjf and at the other a 
massive pile, filling the whole valley, and forming 
with it a natimocAtd, or place for the exhibition of 
sea-fights. When the stream occupied only its na- 
tural bed, and the interior was dry, it was probably 
used for chariot races and gymnastic exercises. Still 
lower down is a work apparently of Roman origin, 
being a hollow cylinder of brick, at lest thirty feet 
in diameter, for the passage of the rivulet, and, as 
some think, answering at one period the purpose of 
common sewers, certainly much resembling those ct 
Rome. 

'' At the eastern extremity of the hill are remains 
of a theatre, whose entrances still are standing. Its 
area, however, is filled with houses and smidl gar- 
dens against the sloping sides, where the semicircular 
seats rose one above another." 

About two centuries and a half before the Chris- 
tian era, Pergamos became the residence of the cele- 
brated kings of the family of Attains, and a seat of 
literature and the arts. King Eumenes, the second 
of the name, greatly beautified the town, and in- 
creased the library of Pergamos so considerably that 
the number of volumes amounted to two hundred 
thousand. As the papyrus shrub had not yet be- 
gun to be exported from Egypt, sheep and goats' 
skins, cleaned and prepared for the puxpoee, were 
used as manuscripts; and, as the art of preparing 
them was brought to perfection at Pergamos, they, 
from that circumstance, obtained the name of Per- 
gamena or parchment. Parchment, however, seems 
to have been in use at an earlier period with the 
Persians and lonians; but it may have been im- 
proved and brought into more general use at Per- 
gamos. The library remained in Pergamos after 
the kingdom of the Attali had lost its independence, 
until Antony removed it to Egypt, and presented it 
to Queen Cleopatra. 

When or by whom the church at Pergamos was 
founded is not known. The city seems to have been 
exceedingly corrupt — ^the very seat of Satan, accord- 
ing to the Apocalyptic epistle. The fi^te of the 
church at Pergamos is now unknown. The eity has 
still a population of about 15,000, chiefly Turks. 
No missionary efforts have been encouraged here for 
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the restoration of the gospel of Clirist. No Antipas 
remains a faithful witness for Christ. The church 
of St. John is in ruins; and the fanes of Jupiter, of 
IHana, of Esculapius, and of Venus, are prostrate 
in the dust The minarets of nine or ten mosques 
show that the god of Mohammed aknost alone 
dwelleth here, where Satan's seat is. 

THTATIBA. 

This city, the fourth of the seven churches, is be- 
tween fifty and sixty miles north-east from Smyrna, 
and forty or fifty south-east from Pergamos, in the 
midst of an extensive plain, eighteen miles in breadth, 
around the head-waters of the northern branch of the 
Hermus, and contains a population of 6000 or 7000 
inhabitants. In a distant view it appears embosomed 
in cypmses, poplar, and other trees, through which 
domes and minarets of mosques and dwelling-houses 
i^pear. An amphitheatre of hills rises at the dis- 
tance of a few miles behind, from which abundant 
streams of water descend to fertilize the gardens and 
impart a delightful coolness during the summer 
months. The inhabitants are still celebrated, as in 
former times, for their skill in the art of dyeing. 
They sustain an active trade with Smyrna in wool 
and scarlet cloth. Lydia, a seller of purple, con- 
verted by the apostDs Paul at Philippi, Acts xvi. 14, 
15, 40, was a native of this place. 

The Christian traveller who visits this place in 
search of the ancient city, is requited only with dis- 
appointment and vain regrets. He finds nothing 
that he can identify with the Apocalyptic church. 
The ''works, and charity, and service, and faith, 
and patience,'' of this faithful church have no longer 
any memorial on earth but the commendation con- 
tained in the epistle to the angel of the church in 
Thyatira. 

Some efforts have been made by the American 
missionaries to plant anew the gospel in Thyatira, 
who say, '' We trust it has taken root in Thyatira, 
tnd if it can be properly watered, we hope for good 
fruit." 

8ARDI8. 

The ruins of this celebrated city are found on 
the left bank of the Hermus, and at the foot of 
Mount Tmolus, about thirty miles south-east from 
Thyatira, and a little more than fifty south-east from 
Smyrna. The valley of the Hermus and its tribu- 
taiy, the Pactolus, around the lofty Tmolus, pre- 
sents a site of incomparable beauty for a city, be- 
neath which Sardis lies entombed, the splendid and 
opfolent capital of the kings of Lydia, of Croesus, the 



last of her kings, and the richest of monarchs. 
Cyrus, B. c. 548, with an army of 196,000, con- 
quered this voluptuous prince with an army of 
420,000, and gathered the richest spoils that victory 
ever won from a vanquished foe. The treasure 
which CroDsus delivered up to Cyrus has been com- 
puted at the enormous sum of 631,820,000 dollars. 

" I know thy works, that thou hast a name that 
thou livest and art dead." As was thus said of the 
degenerate church of Sardis, so of the city itself. 
A few miserable huts occupy its place. The black 
tents of the wandering Turcomans are scattered 
through the valley ; the whistle of the camel-driver 
now resounds in the palace of Croesus, and the song 
of the lonely thrush is heard from the walls of the 
old Christian church. Schubert found there only 
two Christian millers, in 1836, who spoke nothing 
but Turkish. A countless number of sepulchral 
hillocks beyond the Hermus, where sleep the dead 
of three thousand years, heighten the desolateness 
of the spot which the multitudes lying there once 
made busy by their living presence and pursuits. 
The summit of the Tmolus is bare, rocky, and 
snow-clad; a little lower its heights are covered 
with wood, and at the bade there are high ridges of 
earth, and rocks with deep ravines. On one of these 
eminences, the sides of which are almost perpen- 
dicular, stood the ancient castle of the governors of 
Lydia. A concealed, narrow, and steep passage 
conducts to the walls, near to which probably is the 
place where the Persians appeared before the town. 

" Little now remains of the walls of the Acropolis. 
Earthquakes, the elements, and time, are &st de- 
stroying its crown of glory. Its western side, a 
frightful pass of many hundred feet, exhibits pro- 
bably a very different appearance from what it did 
when besieged by the Persians. Cyrus, we are told, 
had offered a reward to the person who should first 
mount the wall. One of his soldiers had seen a 
Lydian descend for his helmet, which had rolled 
down back of the citadel. He tried to ascend there, 
where not even a sentinel was placed, and succeed- 
ing, the Persians became masters of the place." 

The following graphic description of the scenery 
of the place by moonlight is given by a recent tra- 
veller : — 

"Beside me were the cliffs of the Acropolis, 
which, centuries before, the hardy Median scaled, 
while leading on the conquering Persians, whose 
tents had covered the very spot on which I was re- 
clining. Before me were the vestiges of what had 
been the palace of the gorgeous Croesus; within its 
walls were once congregated the wisest of mankind, 
Thales, Cleobulus, and Solon. It was here that the 
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wretched father mourned alone the mangled corpse 
of his beloved Atjs; it was here that the same 
humiliated monarch wept at the feet of the Persian 
boy, who wrung from him his kingdom. Far in the 
distance were the gigantic tumuU of the Lydian 
monarchs, Candaules, Halyattes, and Gyges; and 
around them were spread those very plains, once 
trodden by the countless hosts of Xerxes when hur- 
rying on to find a sepulchre at Marathon. 

"There were more varied and more vivid remem- 
brances associated with the sight of Sardis than 
could possibly be attached to any other spot of earthy 
but all were mingled with a feeling of disgust at the 
liHleness of human glory ; all— all had passed away. 
There were before me the fanes of a dead religion, 
the tombs of forgotten monarchs, and the palm-tree 
that waved in the banquet-hall of kings ; while the 
feeling of desolation was doubly heightened by the 
calm sweet sky above me, which, in its unfading 
brightness, shone as purely now as when it beamed 
upon the golden dreams of Croesus." 

PHILADELPHIA. 

niiladelphia was about thirty miles south-east 
fiom Sardis, and eighty from Smyrna. From Ephe- 
8U8 the distance is about seventy miles. It still 
exists as a Turkish town, covering a considerable 
extent of ground, running up the slopes of an irregu- 
lar hill with four flat summits, and containing a popu- 
lation of 12,000 or 14,000 inhabitants. 

" The country, as viewed from these hills, is ex- 
tremely magnificent — gardens and vineyards lying 
at the back and sides of the town, and before it one 
of the most extensive and beautiful plains of Asia. 
The town itself, although spacious, is miserably 
built and kept, the dwellings being remarkably mean, 
and the streets exceedingly filthy. Across the sum- 
mits of the hill behind the town, and the small val- 
leys between them, runs the town-wall, strengthened 
by dbrcular and square towers, and forming also an 
extensive and long quadrangle in the plain below. 

" There are few ruins ; but in one part there are 
still found four strong marble pilkrs, which sup- 
ported the dome of a church. The dome itself has 
fallen down, but its remains may be observed, and 
it is seen that the arch was of brick. On the sides 
of the pillars are inscriptions, and some architectural 
ornaments in the form of the figures of saints. One 
solitary pillar of high antiquity has been often no- 
ticed, as reminding beholders of the remarkable 
words in the Apocalyptic message to the Phila- 
delphia church : ' Him that overoometh will I make 



a pillar in the temple of my God ; and he shall go 
no more out.' " 

LAODIOIA. 

Laodicea lay south by east fr<»n Philadelphia, and 
about 100 miles south-east from Smyrna, and 180 
east from Ephesus, on the Meander, in the south-west 
part of Phrygia, and near Colosse and Hierapolis. 
The ruins of the ancient town are situated on the 
flat summit of the lowest elevation of the mountain, 
which terminates steeply toward the valley of the 
Lycus. Many sepulchral monuments and imposing 
ruins attest the ancient grandeur of the place. It 
is celebrated for a hot spring with remarkable petri- 
fpng qualities. Here was a Christian church under 
the care of Epaphras, Col. iv. 12, 13, and here, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, the apostle Philip was cruci- 
fled. At a later period fiunous councils were held 
here, whose decrees still remain, but no pen has 
recorded the history of this last of the Apocalyptic 
churches. It was once a large city, as the ruins 
yet extant sufficiently attest. Some of the remains 
of the city are a vast aqueduct, two immense theatres, 
one of which might have contained 20,000 or 30,000 
spectators, an odeon and a circus, which were con- 
structed under the patronage successively of ^tus, 
Yespasian, and Trajan. '' It is in a hollow, of an 
oblong form, with an area of more than three hun- 
dred and forty paces in length, and has twenty or 
more ranges of seats remaining entire. Its entrance 
was from the east, but at the west end is a vaulted 
passage of one hundred and forty feet long, designed 
for horses and chariots. 

'' This coupling together the names of Vespasian, 
Titus, and Trajan, on such an edifice, leads a recent 
Christian traveller to remark, ' What painful recol- 
lections are connected with this period! Twelve 
years were employed in building this place of savage 
exhibitions, and in the first of these years, the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, which had been forty-eight years 
in building, was razed to its foundations, and of the 
Holy City not one stone was left upon another which 
was not thrown down. That abomination of desola- 
tion was accomplished by him to whom this amphi- 
theatre was dedicated, and may have been in honour 
of his triumph over the once favoured people of Gk)d 
Perhaps in this very amphitheatre the followers of a 
crucified Redeemer were a few years afterward ex- 
posed to the fury of wild beasts, by the order of 
the same Trajan.' " 

'' The whole rising ground on which the city stood 
is one vast tumulus of ruins, abandoned entirely to 
the owl and the fox. This city was so situated as 
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to become the battle-ground of contending parties in 
Asia Minor, first under the Romans, and then under 
the Turks. It has doubtless suffered also from earth- 
quakes. For centuries, we know not how many, it 

baa been a perfect mass of ruins The name 

of Christianitj is forgotten, and the only sounds that 
disturb the silence of its desertion, are the tones of 
the Muesfiin, whose voice from the distant village 
proclaims the ascendency of Mohammed. Laodieea 
is even more solitary than Ephesus ; for the latter 
has the prospect of the rolling sea, or of a whitening 
sail, to enliven its decay ; while the former sits in 
widowed loneliness; its walls are grass-grown, its 
temples desolate, its very name has perished. We 
preferred hastening on to a further delay in that 
melancholy spot, where every thing whispered deso- 
lation, and where the very wind that swept impetu- 
ously through the valley, sounded like the fiendish 
kugh of Time exulting over the destruction of man 
and bis proudest monuments." 

OOLOSSK AND HIXKAPOLI8. 

These two cities, having been in the immediate 
vicinity of Laodieea, and associated together by the 
apostle Paul, Col. ii. 1; iv. 18, 15, 16, may be no- 
ticed in this connection. Oolosse is about fifteen 
miles east from Laodieea, on the Lycus, not hi 
from its confluence with the Meander. The huge 
range of Mount Cadmus rises immediately behind 
the village, close to which there is, in the mountain, 
to immense chasm, nearly perpendicular, which 
iffords an outlet for a wild mountain torrent. The 
ruins of an old castle stand on the summit of the 
rock which forms the left side of this chasm. There 
are some traces of ruins and fragments of stone in 
the neighbourhood, but barely sufficient to attest the 
existence of an ancient site. The severed heights of 
Mount Cadmus rise on the left hand, lofty and per- 
pendicular, crowned with forests; in some parts 
clothed with pines, in others bare of soil, with im- 
mense caverns and chasms. The mountain torrent 
which breaks through the chasm of the Cadmus 
finds its way in a few miles to the Lycus. There 
are also several other wide and deep watercourses, 
worn by the floods of Cadmus, which must at times 
be terrific, though their beds are dry in summer. 
The Lycus, near Colosse, sinks into the ground, 
from which it emerges again at the distance of more 
(han a mile. Soon after the date of Paul's Epistle 
to the Colossians, this city, with Laodieea and Hiera- 
polis, were destroyed by an earthquake, but they 
were again rebuilt. 

Ten or fifteen miles from Laodieea, and about 



fifteen from Colosse, stood Hierapolis, the Sacred 
Ci^f of which mention is but once made in the New 
Testament. Col. iv. 12, 13. Its name, its positioui 
and its importance, all are derived from its hot 
mineral springs. These waters hold in solution an 
immense quantity of the carbonate of lime, which 
the waters deposit in the form of incrustations on 
every thing with which they come in contact, which 
give to the place an appearance singularly unique 
and characteristic. 

'' The springs extend over a considerable surfiuse, 
and are of different degrees of warmth. We found, 
on trying the principal, that in some places they 
were quite as hot as one could comfortably bear. 
The quantity of water which flows from them all is 
sufficient to form a considerable stream. What are 
all their chemical properties, and for what particular 
diseases they are most beneficial, is not well known. 

''Next to the white cliffii and mineral waters 
of Hierapolis, one of the most striking objects is 
the field of Sarcophagi^ covering, perhaps, the space 
of half a mile. These are to be seen^both with 
and without their lids. Some, too, are sculptured, 
and others have inscriptions. A few occur in the 
form of a small building with pillars. Many of 
them, no doubt, were constructed for those who came 
from abroad, to see if, perchance, the flickering lamp 
of life might for a little longer ' hold out to bum.' 
Along with these houses of the dead, it is pleasant 
also to find the remains of two or three Christian 
churches, and to feel assured that from the myriads 
once here entombed, a few at least shall awake to 
everlasting life. 

" But the principal ruins are the theatre and the 
gymnasium. The former, on the eastern side of the 
hill, is in an admirable state of preservation; its 
marble seats, thirteen vaulted entrances, and the 
proscenium being perfect. Its diameter is about 
three hundred and fifty feet. Fragments of sculp- 
ture, in Roman rather than Grecian style, lie round 
about. The seats are three feet broad, and a foot 
and a half high, and had hollow vessels of copper 
underneath to reverberate the sound, so that 40,000 
persons might hear the performers. Chandler found 
in one part of the theatre, a himdred years since, a 
short inscription, in which Apollo, the leader, is 
prayed to be propitious; and in another compartment, 
an encomium in verse, as follows : ' Hail, golden 
city, Hierapolis; the spot to be preferred before any 
in wide Asia, revered for the rills of the nymphs ; 
adorned with splendour.' 

'' Time would fail, nor would it interest to detail 
the numerous ruins which cover an extent of four or 
five miles. Removed from the ooast, they could not 
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be plundered bj sea; and when the healing effects 
of t'le wateirs no longer derived any aid from pagan 
superstition, there were no local causes to raise up a 
modem town which should make a demand on its 
materials for building/' 

Gibbon has sketched, with his characteristic force, 
the condition of the seyen churches. '' Of Ephesus 
the desolation is complete ; and the temple of Diana, 
or the church of Mary, will equaUy elude the search 
of the curious traveller. 

''The circus, and the three stately theatres of 
Laodicea, are now peopled with wolves and foxes. 
Sardis is reduced to a miserable village. The God 



of Mohammed is invoked in the mosques of Thy 
and Pergamos ; and the populousness of Smyri 
supported by the foreign trade of Franks and 



menians. 



'' Philadelphia alone has been preserved by 
phecy or courage. At a distance from the sea^ 
gotten by the emperors, encompassed on all side 
the Turks, her valiant citizens defended their rel' 
and freedom above fourscore years, and, at lei 
capitulated with the proudest of the Otton 
Among the Greek colonies and churches of . 
Philadelphia is still erect — a column in a scei 



rums. 
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CONCLUSION. 



The preparation of this compend was undertaken 
in the hope of commending to the reader the study 
of the history and geography of the Bible as one 
of its most instructive and endearing literary attrac- 
tions. By these means especially may the young be 
won to a more interested and profitable perusal of 
the Word of God, and by his grace may learn what 
power divine it has to enrich the mind, to refine the 
taste, to rejoice the heart, and to convert the souL 
To each earnest student of the Bible, who, like the 
merchantman seeking for goodly pearls, searches for 
them on this exhaustless strand, it offers the sure 
promise of true riches, while it makes him a wiser, 
holier, happier man. Nor can the author of this 
humble effort to illustrate one of the attractions of 



the Bible, express a purer wish for himself ani 
reader of this work than that each may be drai 
a closer study of the Book of God. 

Anoint mine ejes, 

holj DoTO ! 
That I ma J priie 

Thiibookof loTe. 



Unftop mine «w. 
Made deaf bj tin. 

That I maj hear 
Thy Toioe within. 

Break m j hard heart, 
Jenis, my Lord : 

In th' inmott part 
Hide th J fweet word. 
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I. (p. 39.)— Thi PniAifiDs. 

Thbsi, as the earliest, the loftiest, the largest, the 
most stupendoas of the works of man, deserre, in this 
connection, a passing notice. High on the loftj ram- 
parts of the Libyan Desert, orerhanging the meadows 
of the Nile, thej rest, like the perpetual hills, in set- 
tled tranquillity on their rocky bases. In stem and 
gloomy grandeur they have survived the waste of ages, 
while cities have risen, flourished, and fallen on the 
plains below, and will survive all the ravages of time 
in their mountain-masses until the mountains them- 
selves shall depart and the hills be removed. They 
extend from the great Pyramid of Giieh to Dashdr, a 
distance of twenty miles. Between these extreme 
groups, at unequal distances, are those of Abusir and 
Sakhara, near Memphis. In utter despair of giving 
the reader any just impression of the vast dimen- 
sions of the great Pyramid of Cheops, we must content 
ourselves with the usual statistics, and leave the reader 
in imagination to gase and wonder at the enormous 
pile. The foundations are 732 feet square, and cover 
a little less than thirteen acres of ground. From this 
base the pyramid rises to the height of 474 feet. 
Originally it was about thirty feet higher, and sheathed 
in a casing formed of horisontal blocks of granite 
hewn down to a uniform and polished surface, on every 
side, from the apex to the base. The king's chamber, 
the sepulchral cell in the centre, where the builder 
vainly sought to find a sure retreat for his last repose, 
is 34 feet in length, 19 in height, and 17 in breadth, 
enclosed in walls of polished granite. 

This venerable pile had stood for several genera- 
'tions when Abraham went down into Egypt. While 
enjoying the favour of the king at Memphis, he gated 
habitually upon this stupendous monument of human 
power, if he did not scale its awful heights. But 
from its summit now what a spectacle I East, west, 
north, and south, the Great Desert, in frightful desola- 
tion, unmitigated by a single shrub or leaf ; and below, 
the majestic, mysterious Nile, pouring through this 
wide sea of death its floods of living, life-giving waters* 
and spreading out on either side, up to the very brow 
of the desert, a broad margin of verdure, *' green, — 
unutterably green," and evoking indescribable fertility 
oal of the most hopeless, hideous barrenness; a oon- 
Inst without a parallel in the wide world. 
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II. (p. 39.)— Tn Sphikx. 

South of the line of the Great Pyramid, at some dis- 
tance below, lies, like a crouching lion, with paws 
extended, the wondrous Sphinx, chiselled out of the rook, 
and, like a solemn sentinel, gravely gating on the silent 
scene below, and guarding the awful sanctuary above. 
His dimensions are enormous, — ^the length 130 feet, 
the neck and head 27 feet high, and the breast 33 feet 
in width. The head across the forehead is said by 
Pliny to be 102 feet in circumference. The forelegs 
extend 50 feet, and between the paws support an altar. 
There is something stupendous in the sight of that 
enormous head, — its vast projecting wig, its great ears, 
its open eyes, its vast cheeks, still fresh with their 
original cosmetics, and the immense projection of the 
lower part of the face. The features, though sadly 
marred, are benignant, expressive, and decidedly 
human, notwithstanding their colossal dimensions. 

III. (p. 39.) Ths Passage or thx Bin Sxa. 

Thx waters of the Sea are extremely shoal for some 
distance below Suet. In low tide they are fordable 
for several miles, quite to the opposite shore. The 
merchantmen of India are obliged to come to anchor 
five or six miles below Sues and discharge their 
cargoes by lighters. Even opposite the frowning bluffs 
of tho Ataka, eight miles below Sues, where the sea is 
six, eight, and ten miles wide, its greatest depth, ac- 
cording to the surveys of the East India Company, 
varies from forty to sixty and seventy feet. Now, io 
suppose, as many do, that the Israelites crossed the 
fords near the head-waters of the sea on the shoals 
laid bare by a strong north-east wind blowing down 
the bay at low tide, and that Pharaoh and his hosts 
were overwhelmed by the returning tide, is to degrade 
the miracle, to do violence to all the conditions of the 
narrative, and to annul the effect of this stupendous 
deliverance upon the nations who should be dismayed 
by report of it. In what sense were the children of 
Israel "entangled in the land" with an open ford 
before them across the sea? or the waters "a wall 
onto them on the right hand and on the left," so that 
" the waters stood upright as an heap, and the depths 
were congealed in the heart of the sea"? Whence 
the consternation and distress of the Israelites, or the 
dismay of the nations from afar at the report of their 
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deliveisance ? — "The people shall hear and be afraid: 
sorrow shall take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. 
Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed ; the mighty 
men of Moab, trembling shall take hold upon them ; 
all the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt awaj. Terror 
and dread shall fall upon them.'' And why? Bo- 
cause the Israelites went in safety OTor the fords at 
low water, as is customary to this day ; but the Egyp- 
tians in pursuit were drowned by the returning tide I 
Bonaparte himself crossed the sea at this very place,, 
hut narrowly escaped the catastrophe of Pharaoh by 
the return of the tide-waters. An English gentleman 
and author who had committed himself publicly to the 
defence of this theory, on examination of the ground 
at the same time with us, abandoned the theory as 
utterly untenable and absurd. All the representa- 
tions of the Scriptures point to this as the crowning 
act of that mighty hand and outstretched arm by 
which the Lord led forth his people Israel and tri- 
umphed in the greatness of his excellence over Pharaoh 
and his hosts. The miraculous character of this pass- 
age is indicated not only in the songs of Moses and 
of Miriam, but everywhere in the Soripturee. Ex. 
xiv. 21, 22, 29 ; Josh. ii. 10, iv. 23 ; Ps. Ix. 6. Ixxiv. 13, 
Ixxviii. 13, cvi.9, cxxxvi. 13; Isa. IxiiL 11-13; 1 Cor. 
X. 1 ; Heb. xi. 29. 

IV. (p. 47.) — Sterility of thi Disirt ahd of 

Palsstini. 

Thx desert, great and terrible as it was, mast have 
once sustained a vegetation now entirely unknown. 
The family of Jacob, on going down into Egypt, even 
in a time of great dearth, took with them their eaUle, — 
their sheep, goats, and neat cattle. Moses set his wife 
and his two sons each upon an ass, to return from 
Mount Horeb into Egypt This domestic animal is 
indeed still found about certain watering-places in the 
desert, such as Wady Useit, Wady Feiran, and Mount 
Sinai ; but who, at the present day, would traverse the 
desert with this animal as a beast of burden? The 

« 

Israelites went in their exodus out into the desert with 
their flocks and herds, even very much cattle; these 
subsisted there for forty years, where n'bw nothing but 
a continued miracle could sustain them. 

The frequent and far-spread remains of former 
habitations, of cloisters, hermitages, walls, gardens, 
fields, and fountains, all indicate that the desert once 
sustained a population now altogether unknown. To 
the same effect also are the inscriptions around Sinai 
and Serbal, and in the Wady Mokatteb, sole surviving 
records of the people that once frequented these desert 
places. 

All this is in total contrast, not to say contradiction, 
of all that meets the eye of the traveller in passing at 
the present time. With few exceptions, the country 
wears the aspect of unalleviated sterility and desola- 
tion. The fountains are few and far between. The 
rivers are turned into a wilderness, the water-springs 
into dry ground, and a fruitful land into barrenness. 
Who and what hath done this? Is it a judicial visita- 
tion from the Lord, or is it the operation of natural 
citiuea, no leu sure and eerUda in their final resulttt 



The considerations which sustain the latter alternative 
are often suggested by Ritter, in the volumes of his 
great work on the Comparative Geography of the 
Sinaitic Desert and Palestine, of which the following 
may be taken as a summary. 

** There is no doubt that the vegetation of the wadys 
has considerably decreased. In part, this must be an 
inevitable effect of the violence of the winter torrents. 
The trunks of palm-trees, washed up on the shore of 
the Dead Sea, from which the living tree has now for 
many oenturies disappeared, show what may have 
been the devastation produced amongst those moun- 
tains, where the floods, especially in earlier times, 
must have been violent to a degree unknown in Pales- 
tine ; whilst the peculiar cause — the impregnation of 
salt — which has preserved the vestiges of the older 
vegetation there, has here, of course, no existence. 
The traces of such a destruction were pointed out to 
Barckhardt, on the eastern side of Mount Sinai, as 
having occurred within half a century before his visit ; 
also to Wellstead, as having oecurred near TOr, in 
1832. In fact, the same result has followed from the 
reckless waste of the Bedouin tribes, — reckless in de> 
stroying and careless in replenishing. A fire, a pipe 
lit under a grove of the desert-trees, may clear away 
the vegetation of a whole valley. 

" Again, it is mentioned by RUppell, that the acacia- 
trees have been, of late years, ruthlessly destroyed by 
the Bedouins for the sake of charcoal, especially since 
they have been compelled by the Pacha of Egypt to 
pay a tribute in charcoal for an assault committed on 
the Mecca caravan in the year 1823. Charcoal from 
the acacia is, in fact, the chief, perhaps, it might be 
said, the only, traffic of the peninsula. Camels are 
constantly met, loaded with this wood, on the way 
between Cairo and Sues. And as this probably has 
been carried on in great degree by the monks of the 
convent, it may account for the fact that, whereas in 
the valleys of the western and the eastern clusters this 
tree abounds more or less, yet in the central cluster 
itself, to which modern tradition certainly, and geo- 
graphical considerations probably, point as the moan- 
tain of the burning * thorn,' and the scene of the build- 
ing of the Ark and all the utensils of the Tabemade 
from this very wood, there is now not a single acada 
to be seen. If this be so, the greater abundance of 
vegetation would, as is well known, have furnished a 
greater abundance of water; and this again would 
react on the vegetation, from which the means of sub- 
sistence would be procured. How much may be done 
by a careful use of such water and such soil as the 
desert supplies may be seen by the only two spots to 
which, now, a diligent and provident attention is paid,— 
namely, the gardens at the wells of Saei, and Um gar- 
dens in the valleys of Gebel Mousa, under the oare of 
the Greek monks of the Convent of St Catherine. . 
Even as late as the seventeenth century, if we may 
trust the expression of Monconys, the Wftdy er-RAheh 
in front of the convent, now entirely bore, was a Tael 
green plain," — " une grande campagne veKe." 

To these remarks we subjoin those of a disiinyoiahed 
American traveller on the tterilitor of PUeedac ;— ^ 11 
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is quite certain, I think, that fome portions of Pales- 
tine, once fertile, are now irreclaimable. The entire 
destmotion of the wood that formerly covered the 
moontaine, and the atter neglect of the terraces which 
supported the soil upon steep decliyities, have gifen 
full scope to the rains, which have left manj tracts of 
bare rock where formerly were Tinejards and corn- 
fields. It is likely, too, that the disappearance of trees 
from the higher grounds, where they invited and ar- 
rested the passing clouds, may have diminished the 
quantity of rain, and so have exposed the whole coun- 
try, in a greater degree, to the evils of drought, and 
doomed some particular tracts to absolute sterility. 
Besides these, I do not recognise any permanent and 
iuTineible causes of barrenness, or any physical obsta- 
cles in the way of restoring this fine country to its 
pristine fertility. These causes are not peculiar to 
Palestine. They exist, perhaps to a still greater ex- 
tent, in Greece, and the islands of the Archipelago, 
and in the mountainous regions of Asia Minor. The 
soil of the whole country has certainly deteriorated, 
under bad husbandry and the entire neglect of the 
means of improvement. But that a small degree of 
skill and industry would generally be sufficient to re- 
claim it, must be evident to every traveller who has 
observed the vineyards near Hebron and Bethlehem, 
ind the gardens of Nabulous." 

There can be no doubt that the denudation of moun- 
tains and hills and the prevailing lack of vegetation 
is a cause as well as effect of the prevailing sterility 
both of the Levant and Palestine. The mountains 
and highlands, crowned with primeval forests, were 
the original refrigerators and fertilizers of the valleys 
and plains below. They sustained a vast evaporation, 
which they condensed and returned, in fertilizing 
ihowera, fountains, and streams, to the plains at their 
bases. But the mountains of Greece, all of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, all the southern slopes of Asia Minor, 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, together with the hills of 
Palestine, all are treeless and bare, — ^no longer charg- 
ing the atmosphere with moisture, nor sending down 
their streams bearing along vegetable matter, mixed 
with earth, to fertilize the plains and valleys below. 
They have lost the elements of fertility, and send down 
only desolating winter-torrents, mixed with the waste 
of barren heights, to spread barrenness over fields 
which onoe they enriched with their deposits. 
- Instead, however, of those bare, protruding, and 
parched rocks, we cannot doubt that the hills of Pales- 
tine onoe were crowned with groves of fruit-trees and 
forests. Now, therefore, as we traverse the country, 
we see, as the natural, the inevitable consequenoe of 
these treeless heights, waste unproductive land amidst 
indolNtable evidences of fertility and of productions 
long since lost. Scattered over the wild wastes of 
Idnmea, Edom, and the Great Desert, are found also 
rains of cities, with proofs of careful cultivation, and 
indio>tions of a fixed, industrious, and numerous 
po|Nilation, who must have derived subsistenoe from 
regions which now only yield a scanty, precarious sus- 
tnnanfm to a few wandering hordes. In view, therefore, 

of an tliess 6onsiderations» we cannot doubt that the 
1ft 



resources of the Desert must have been much greater 
in the time of Moses to sustain the herds and flocks of 
the Israelites where now the stricken, starving camel 
drags on a miserable existence. 

** Tantam »vi loDginqiia valet mntare vetaatas." 

But these causes, and the changes consequent upon 
them, are not peculiar to lands classic and sacred. 
They are working out the same results in our own 
country, in higher latitudes and under other climes. 
Many tracts of land, once fertile for tillage in our older 
States, now lie neglected by the ploughman, as fallow 
ground, fit only for the grazing of herds and flocks. 
No fact is better established in the statistics of our 
agriculture than that there has been, since the settle- 
ment of the whole Atlantic slope, a deterioration and 
diminution equivalent to 33 per cent in its annual 
production. But even this soil, thin and bare, whether 
in the frozen repons of the North or on the sand 
plfuns of the sunny South, can, by a more skilful 
agriculture be restored to much of its former fertility, 
and return, if not in kind, at least in some good de- 
gree, the labours of the husbandman. 

Palestine, then, that good land sought out by the 
Lord for his people, wherein they should lack nothing^ 
—Palestine is not smitten of God with a miraculons 
sterility, hopeless and irreversible. It has a soil of 
exhaustless power of production. Under the fostering 
care of a government which should secure to the 
labourer the possession of his field and the fruits of 
his labours, it might, by returning civilization and 
industry, be restored to its original exuberant fertility. 
It might again become ** a land of wheat, and barley, 
and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates; a land of 
oil-olives, and honey." 

In this connection the remarks of Dr. Thomson, the 
American missionary, in his late work, are worthy of 
particular notice. Though referring to the plain of 
the coast, they are applicable to the toil of Palestine, 
whether from mountain, valley, or plain. '* In reality, 
Philistia closely resembles some of the most beautiful 
regions of our own glorious West True, it lacks our 
fine forests, and one misses our charming country- 
houses, with their orchards ; but that is owing to the 
inhabitants. The country is equally lovely and no less 
fertile than the very best of the Mississippi Valley. 
Nay, owing to something in the nature of the soil or 
of the climate, or both, the sources of its fertility are 
even more inexhaustible than in any part of our own 
land. Without manure, and with a style of ploughing 
and general culture which would secure nothing but 
failure in America, this vast plain continues to pro- 
duce splendid crops every year ; and this, too, be it re- 
membered, after forty centuries of such tillage.'' 

A portion of the virgin soil near Jerusalem, selected 
for the author by Professor Roth, a gentleman of ex- 
traordinary skill and attainments in Natural Science, 
has just been subjected to a most careful analysis by 
Dr. T. A. Genth, of Philadelphia, the results of which 
are given as presented in Professor Osbom's work on 
Palestine. It exhibits the exliaustless resources of that 
good land wherein one, with proper culture, might, accord- 
ing to the ptornvM, %\a&i^* ^%N»\)ic«ui'«\^MyQ!w vsMt^^T^^ 
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Moistare 10.699 percent 

OrgaDio Matter 4.753 « 

Sesquioiide of Iron 10.463 

Alumina 13.425 

Magne«ia 0.844 

Lime 6.280 

Soda 0.179 

Potaih ;. 0.701 

Solable SUicio Aoid. 5.987 

Phosphoric Aoid 0.133 

Sulphurio Acid 0.087 

Carbonic Aoid 2.487 

Chloride of Sodinm 0.054 

Insoluble indilufee aoida 44.570 



u 
u 
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99.862 



This aDaljsis is said '* to present every ingredient 
that the most productive soil could possess. Such a 
soil as this, the unexhausted representative of the 
pristine soil of Palestine, — in connecUon with the 
temperature and the seasons of this latitude, — ^must be 
a credible witness to the truth of all that history has 
ever asserted as to its productiveness and consequent 
populousness." 

y. (p. 47.) Mabah. 

Wi brought from this fountain a quantity of its 
bitter waters, which have for the first time been sub- 
jected to a careful analysis, by Dr. Genth. The result 
is given in ''Palestine, Past and Present," by Professor 
Osborn, as follows: — 

Specific gravity 1.00845 

Sulphate of Lime 1.545 

Sulphate of Magnesia. 1.665 

Sulphate of Soda. 0.919 

Sulphate of Potash 0.281 

Chlorida of Sodinm 8.740 



8.345 
With traces of bituminous matter. Silicic Acid, and Carbonie 
Acid. 

The waters are now found on a high mound or hill 
of tufaceous rock, evidently the aggregated deposits 
of those earthy materials contained in the waters, 
which, themselves bitter and nauseous, mingled with 
abundance of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, render the 
waters odious and revolting. We tasted sparingly 
the waters: some of the camels drank a little, but 
others utterly refused them. The analysis and the 
experience of every traveller justify that of the Is- 
raelites. "When they came to Marah, they could not 
drink of the waters of Marah; for they were bitter." 

YI. (p. 126.) Wailino-Placx or thi Jiws. 

No spectacle meets the eye in Jerusalem more sadly 
suggestive than this wailing of the Jews over the ruina 
of their temple. It is a very old custom, and in past 
ages they have paid immense sums to their oppressors 
for the miserable satisfaction of kissing the stones and 
pouring out their lamentations at the foot of their 
ancient sanctuary. With trembling lips and tearful 
ayes they sing, "Be not wroth very sore« Lord, 
neither remember iniquity forever: behold, see, we 
begeeoh Thee, we are all Thy people : Thy holy cities 
mre a wilderaeae, ZIon is a wiidemess, Jerusalem a 



desolation. Our holy and beautiful house, where our 
fathers praised Thee, is burned up with fire, and all 
our pleasant things are laid waste." Isa. Ixiv. 9-11. 

" The Karaite Jews give utterance to their wailings 
in the tender terms of the following chant : — 

" Cantor. — On account of the palace which is laid 
waste, 

" Pboplx. — ^We sit down alone and weep. 

"C. — On account of the temple which is destroyed, 

"P. — We sit down alone and weep. 

"C. — On account of the walls which are pulled down, 

'* P. — ^We sit down alone and weep» 

" C. — On account of our ministry which is gone, 

"P. — ^We sit down alone and weep. 

"C. — On account of our great men who have been 
cast down, 

" P. — ^We sit down alone and weep. 

" C. — On account of the precious stones which are 
burned, 

" P.— We sit down alone and weep. 

"C— On account of the priests who have stumbled, 

" P. — We sit down alone and weep. 

"C. — On account of our kings who have despised 
him, 

" P. — We sit down alone and weep. 

"second chant. 
"Cantor. — We beseech Thee, have mercy upon Zion. 
" People. — Gather the children of Jerusalem. 
" C. — Make haste, the Redeemer of Zion. 
"H. — Speak to the heart of Jerusalem. 
"C. — May beauty an(^ majesty surround Zion, 
" P. — And turn with Thy mercy to Jerusalem. 
"C. — Remember the shame of Zion. 
" P. — Make new again the ruins of Jerusalem. 
"C. — May the royal government shine again over 
Zion. 
" P. — Comfort those who mourn at Jerusalem. 
" C. — May joy and gladness be found upon Zion. 
" P. — A branch shall spring forth at Jerusalem. 

YII. (p. 190.) J&HOV. 

" JoBN was baptizing in iEnon, near to Salim, be- 
cause there was much water there." The name Sa- 
lim has hitherto directed the attention of travellers to 
the neighbourhood of the ancient Shalim, a city of 
Shechem, east of that place ; but all research has utterly 
failed to identify the Jauniaimt of JSnon, the numy 
waters, or fourUains, as the meaning of the text is, 
which were convenient for the baptism of John. But 
Dr. Barclay has recently discovered a remarkable as- 
semblage of fountains and pools on the margin of the 
desert beyond and below the Mount of Olives, six miles 
northeast of Jerusalem, which seem to satisfy the 
conditions of the narrative and give at last a fixed 
position to this floating, uncertain locality. In one of 
his excursions in the wild rugged wilderness east of 
Olivet, Dr. Barclay discovered "a delightful, grand, 
and fearful wady," shut out from all the world by 
rocks and precipices, which tower heavenward to " a 
sublime height'' From the base of these flow many 
\ waleT« from ^affftt^ut t^^gs, which, being united, 
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form a powerful stream, and become the head-waters 
of the Wady Kelt of the desert, the Cherith of Elijah 
the prophet, (1 Kings xvii. 3, 6 ;) "and surely a more 
admirable place of seclusion could nowhere be found. 
Some of its yawning chasms are absolutely frightful 
to behold." One of these springs is a siphon spring, 
occupying about twelve minutes in its ebb and flow, 
disappearing three minutes, then gushing out in a 
Tolume sufficient "to drive several mills." At the 
distance of a mile or two above are various pools, 
varying in depth *' from a few inches to four fathoms 
or more," and " supplied by some half-doxen springs 
of the purest and coldest water, bursting from rocky 
crevices at various intervals." " Richer land I have 
never seen than is much of this charming valley; 
capable, too, of being made yet richer by the gnaoo 
of goats, many large mounds of which — the accumu- 
lation of long ages — are here found. Several kinda 
of cattle were voraciously feeding on the rich herbage 
near the stream ; and thousands of sheep and goats 
were seen approaching the stream, or resting at noon- 
day in the shadow of the great rock composing the 
overhanging cliffy here and there. The cooing dove 
and the kharking raven are here seen in strange 
affinity. And many birds of many kinds, from the 
chirping little sparrow to the immense condor-looking 
vulture, were sweetly carolling, or svdfUy flitting 
across the valley, or securely reposing upon its lofty 
cliffs ; and the most delicious perfume pervaded many 
spots in this beautiful little Eden. Rank grasses, 
loxurious reeds, tall weeds, and shrubbery and trees 
of various kinds, entirely conceal the stream from view 
in many places ; forming around its pebbly little pools 
just such shady and picturesque alcoves and bowers 
as classic poets picture out for the haunts of their 
naiads, sylphs, and fairies." 

"This being the only accessible water for many 
miles, herds of gaselles, thai grase on the neighbour- 
ing hillsides, resort here in great numbers ; and the 
dense forests of canebrakes are the favourite resort of 
wild boars, which abound below." 

One of the wadys, within a mile and a half of this 
place, bears the name of Salim, Shalim, Saleim, &e, ; 
but, without insisting on this coincidence, or detailing 
the author's course of argument, we accept his conclu- 
sioDf , and rest with him in an " assured conviction that 
this is, indeed, no other than the Enon, near to Salim, 
where John was baptizing, because there was much 
water there." 

Vni. (p. 199.) BiTHPHAGB, AND OUR LoRO'S PUBUG 

Entry into Jerusalem. 
In following the footsteps of Jesus from Bethany, in 
!U8 triumphant entxy into Jerusalem, as we turn tha 



summit of the southeastern declivity of this part of the 
Mount of Olives, we observe distinct traces of a village 
over against us, on another tongue-shaped promontory 
or spur of Olivet, distant rather more than a mile from 
the city, and at some distance south of our pathway to 
Jerusalem. The road to Beth phage turns boldly off 
to the left, and at the entrance into the village meets 
that which leads from it to Jerusalem. Just here the 
disciples " found the colt tied by the door without" Id 
the place where these two ways meet. (Mark xi. 4.) 
By going forward a little, the disciples would take the 
colt firom this place and join the procession again at 
the point where the road from Bethphage joins that 
from Bethany to Jerusalem. Here let us suppose the 
attending multitude from Bethany to be met by those 
who were coming out from the city. Turning round, 
they precede, while the others follow Jesus by the way. 
Gradually the long procession winds up and over the 
ridge where begins the descent of the Mount of Olives 
towards Jerusalem. At this point Mount Zion, and its 
southern slope running deep down into the valley of 
Hinnom below, comes impressively out to view. This 
City of David, proudly reposing on its lofty munitioo 
of rocks, calls forth from the enthusiastic multitude 
the shout, "Daughter of Zion, behold, thy King cometh! 
Hosanna to the Son of David I" The crowds pass on. A 
slight declirity, and another intervening ridge of Olivet 
interrupts the view of the city. On they sweep up the 
rugged ascent, and the whole city, the temple, vrith its 
courts and its magnificent enclosures. Mount Zion 
and its palaces and its towers, — all in one broad glance 
appears. The frenzied throng strew the ground 
with branches of palms and of trees, and, casting 
their garments in the way, rend the heavens vrith 
their acclamations, " Hosanna to the Son of Darid! 
Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. Peace in heaven, — hosanna in the highest!" 
But the emotions of the Son of David himself, as he 
beholds that devoted city,— oh I how unlike Chose of 
the raving multitude around him I When he was coma 
near, he beheld the city and wept over it, saying, "If 
thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, 
the things which belong to thy peace I but now they 
are hid from thine eyes." No incident in the Saviour's 
life comes out more vividly on examination, no locality in 
his history is more certainly identified, than this where 
He drew near at the descent of the Mount of Olives 
and wept over the city amidst the hosannas of the at- 
tending crowds, so frantic vrith untimely joy, so un- 
conscious of the peace from heaven which they refused, 
and of the blood they were bringing on themselves and 
their devoted city. 



CHEONOLOGICAL TABLE 



TuE following Table embodies the results of the investigations of Mr. Browne in bis Ordo Ssdcloram. 
From the Babylonish Captivity the Table is continued from Winer's Bealw'drterbuch, and other sources 



T. THE ANTEDILUVIAN PERIOD ; FROM THE CREATION TO THE FLOOD. 1656 YEAR& 



A.ir. 
1. 



B. C. 

4103-1. 



The first jear of the Mandaae En, and of the 
life of Adam. Whether the yean of Adam 
are reckoned from hU creation, or from the 
ezpnliion from Paradiee, is left nndecided. 

Cain and AbeL 

Birth of Seth. 

Birth of Enos. '* Then began men to call npon 
the name of the Lord." 

Birth of Cainan. 

Birth of MahalaleeL 

Birth of Jared. 

Birth of Enoch. 

Birth of Methuselah. 

Birth of Lamech. 

Death of Adam, 030 7ea^^ 

Translation of Enoch, 865 jears. 

Death of Seth, 012 years. [Bisection of the 
period from Adam to the Promise.] 

Birth of Noah. 

Death of Bnos, 005 jears. 

Death of Cainan, 010 years. 

Death of liahaUleel, 805 years. 

Death of Jared, 062 years. 

The ark begins to be prepared, (120 years.) 

Ifoah's eldest son is bom, (500 years.) 

Shem is bom. 

Lamech dies, 777 years. 

Methoselah dies, in his 060th year. 

The Flood, in the 600th year of Noah, 00th 
of Bhem. 



The death of Abel most be sapposed to hare not long pre- 
eeded the birth of Seth, since Eve regarded Seth as the substi- 
tute '* for Abel, whom Cain slew." In that ease there will be 
no difficulty in explaining Cain's exclamation, '' every one who 
findeth me shall slay me." In 120 years after the Creation, 
the earth may have had a considerable population. 



181. 


8072-1. 


286. 


8867-6. 


826. 


8777-6. 


806. 


8707-6. 


461. 


8642-1. 


623. 


8480-70 


688. 


3416-4. 


875. 


3228-7. 


981. 


8172-1. 


088. 


8115-4. 


1043. 


8060-50 


1057. 


8046-5. 


lUl. 


2062-1. 


1236. 


2867-6. 


1201. 


2812-1. 


1423. 


2680-70 


1536. 


2567-6. 


1557. 


2546-5. 


1558. 


2545-4. 


1652. 


2461-0. 


1656. 


2447. 



In the year of the Flood we hare the following dates and 
numbers t-- 

Gen. tIL 8-10. A pause of 7 days. 
12,17. Rain 40 days. 

24. The waters prerailed 150 days: "at the 
end of the 150 days the waters wen 
abated." viiL 8. 
We must, therefore, arrange the times in this way : — 
40 days, to the 10th of the 2d month, (a. m. 1656, b. c. 2447. j 
7 days suspense to the 17th day. The Flood begins. IToak 
enters the ark. 

40 days rain. 
110 days the waters prcTaiL 

150 days, ending at the 16th of the 7th month. (17 NIssm, 
A. M. 1656, B. c. 2446.) 

The year being lunar, the interval is In hud but 148 day% or 
it was on the 140th day current that the ark rested ; but this 
discrepancy is of no moment 

▼iii. 5. The waters decreased till the 10th month, 1st day; 
72 days from the ark's resting. 

Ver. 6. At the end of 40 days, (10th day of 11th month, t. e. 
of the month afterward called Ab, the 5th month,) Noah opened 
the window and sent forth the raven and dovcw 

Ver. 10. Seven days later the dove was sent forth the second 
time ; and at the end of another week, the third and la<t tine 
—24th of nth month. 

Ver. 13. On the first day of the new year (86 days after the 
departure of the dove) the fkce of the ground was dry. 

Ver. 14. On the 27th of the second month Noah issuei horn 
the ark, after a sojoum of a lunar year and 10 days, or a eeei- 
pUte tolar yar. 

"Shem was 100 years old and begat Arphazad two years 
after the Flood." xi. 10. If these two years are measured tt^m 
the beginning of the Flood, so that the birth of Arphaxad lies 
in the year 1658, one year after the egress from the ark, fSb% 
Table then proceeds as follows : — 



II. THE PERIOD OF THE DISPERSION ; FROM THE FLOOD TO THE PROMISE. 430 TEARS. 



A. M. 


B. C. 




A. V. 


B. 0. 




1657. 


2446-5. 


Noah issues from the ark, 27th of 2d month. 
(October or November.) 


1757. 


2346-5. 


Birth of Peleg. 
(230 years.) 


1658. 


2445-4. 


Birth of Arphazad. 


1787. 


2316-5. 


Birth of Reu. 


1603. 


2410-09. 


Birth of Salah. 


1810. 


2284-3. 


Birth of Serag. 


1723. 


2380-79. 
271 


Birth of Bber. 


1840. 


2254-8. 


Birth of Kahor. 



Babel, Confution of Umgm^ 
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IS73. 32:i-4. Birth of Tenh. 

1948. !t&5-i. (Tnmh-a Biden KD u bore.) 

IIWC. ilOT-6. DcMh of P«i<c, (iSB jMin.) 

IMT. :iO«-t. StMhDfNaliar, (KB jon.) 

IMS. IO>T~«. Dwttll of Ka*h, (g&O j«an.) 

SMS. IN5-4. Birtk b/ Abmlum. 

MM. lOTT-e. DMth of Reo, (139 7«ut.) 

M49. 10»4-I. DhUi of Bmig, (IS* Jfn.) 

toss. MlO-Ifl. DMthofTcnh: ^tnOmi Jqnrto hi Onu 



reinsd. n*iV» 



tOBl. lOlB-t. Abnhsi 
lost. 1018-T. Sfpumtiim of LoL 
tost. lOIT-t. Th* wu at Sodam. Lo 
■»•*, IE Jfim, »ie ■ 



Tb« BBnaxad T*bla tihtbiU kt out t!s« tht cootSDli of tbt 
gan«ilogiM Id Gm. v. iL, id u to ihow M tb« um* tim« lh« 
nUttn agM of tbi paliiueh) uul the oonlamtwruy dontlsDi 
ofthairliro*. 
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aui h4iIhu 



(ol.M^.) 



Z34«231flKM 






lis lit 

14«(a».- 






.fflOj.) 






Thij Ikbular Tiaw u Inttrtatiog kod loilraetlTe In MTonl 
larticatus. It *how* thit Nosh might hari noglvwl the u- 
oiut aTeTUdoB Umogh ill aqiul abkBoali with aqokl dinot- 
iiwi, thm — froa Adam threngh Bdh odIj, or ftva Oalnao ar 
kihalaleal, ar Jand or HalhoHlah, or Lunaah, hii own fatbar. 
Lamech wai M jmn oantampoTarj with Adam, aod IDO }«an 
irltb 8b*m ; and Sham again wai eoDtemponrj far lararal jetn 
kalh with Abnluua tad Inao. Tha •omnoiiiaUan from AdajD 
to Abraham and Iiina la onlj thnragh LnuMb and Sham- 
All Iha genacaUooi fron Adas to th« Flood won eleTan. 
Of *11 thaaa, Adunwu ooatoaponiy with nioe, Beth with nina, 
Bno* tan, C^nas tan, Uahalaloel Ian, Ju^ tan, Bnoob nina, 
Metbuelah alatan, Lamedi alaran, Nonb eight. Sham and bro- 
Ihori fom. Tbn* Ihtra were navet lesi (ban nine oonlom- 
ponrj genaratiBni from Adam to the Fl(><)d, wbioh would gira, 
tn one lineal daeeant, algbtj-ona ditfanot ohaanoli tbrongh 
wbiiA the BoooBiit might ba tnunlttad. 

Who arar tmaginad, withoBt making the oomparlien, that 
Ehem )i*ed la witnan aU tha gloilaai thtngi tmuastad betwaan 
Ood and Abraham 1 Vbo would ha>e rappoead that Abraham 
wid Isaac tired with thoie wbo Ibt one hondred jean of their 
•arij Ufa witneeied and aeriited tn tha bnlldiog of the ark t 
who ware borae trinmphantlj In it thnragh the iwelling flood, 
UM the opening haaveni, fait the beariBg earth wfaea Ita deep 
foondalioni were broken ap, tad heard the gnun of ■ periih- 
lag wodd ! Tet iooh wa* tha faal. Noah wae eoDlemporaij 



with ereij ganeratleo after blm down to Abrahan, and Bham 
down to Jaeob. 

Three namtioni bring tha aoeooBt to the time wbea mhnM 
and partieoIarblalorjroemBeBeei; and when the art of ioierib- 
ing npon papjnu, and probably opon parchment, wai nadar- 
•tood. The partiidpaton in tha awfil ecenee of tha flood Urad 
to iee the Fbaraoha, the pTramldi and obeliihi of Ecrp'i >Bd 
probablj to have thoaa Manei ilareotjped on moDnmanti and 
In blerogln>hiee whiob have eone down (o lu. So that wa 
bare the aeoonal, in a maaner, eeoond-bandad from Sham. 

■. 0. 3093. Abraham bora. 

SOIB. Abraham, 7S yeara old, departa from Baran, to 
whiohplaoehabadpraTlanilygiHie from Dr of tha 
Chaldaai, Hen. iL Il-iif. &,' eaoiet to Slchem, 
Ihenoe to a fdaoe between Bethel end AI ; thanaa 

I0I7. adTanoea lonthward, and. In eoiiBCqueDee of ■ 
fUnlna, daeoandi into Bgjpt, libera ha makei 
no long itaj, liL Batumi to BelhaL Lot ea- 
paratai from Abraham, liiL At (hia time tha 
eiliei of the plain were revoUfd fhtm Cbedor- 
laomer, to whom the; had been nibj«t 12 jeaf^ 

iOie. liv, I. Chedorlaomar'a InTaaion, and butle wllh 
the king! of then cltiaa. Abraham reecnee Lot 
Ualohiiedak bleieai him, lir.: Thb word or 



in. THE PERIOD OF THE PATRIARCHS, FROM THE PROMISE TO THB BXODE. 430 TEARS. 



B. JOOT. Abraham BS jaan. tihmaal ii bom, itL 
19M. Abraham 19 jean. The aoTenant renewed ,- ob'- 
eomeidoB ordained, kIL The Titlt of the Three 
Angeli. iTtii. Deitruction of Bodom, xlz. 



Abraham JoDmaji aonlhward i Moopd denial sf 
Sarah, ii., (in Garai.) 
, 0. 1S9S. Inae i* bom, (In Bav-aheha,} xii, T>nng aqfontm 
in the land of tha PhUirtlna*, Tar. 14 Abnhaa 
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». C. 19'i«» 

1934. 



1918. 
1894. 
1870. 
1859. 



1849. 



1843. 
1886. 



offers ap Isaac, zzii. The time is not specified : 
the next event is the death of Sarah, 127 years, 
(Abraham 137 years,) xziiL 

Isaac marries Rebekah, xxr, 20. Abraham mar- 
ries Ketnrah. 

Esaa and Jacob bom, xxr, Isaac removes to Ge- 
rar in conseqaence of a fiunine : denies his wife, 
xztL 

Abraham dies, 175 years, xzt. 7. 

Esaa, 40 years, marries, zzri. 34. 

Ishmael dies, 137 years, zzr. 17. 

Isaac, 187 years, blesses Jacob and Esau, 77 years. 
Jacob flees to Padan-Aram, zzriL zzriiL Esaa 
goes to Ishmael [to his family] and marries his 
daughter, zzviii. 6. 

Jacob, having served 7 years, marries Leah and 
Rachel, zziz. 20-30. Leah bears Reaben, Si- 
meon, Levi, and Judah. Bilhah bears Dan and 
Naphtali, to RacheL Zilpah bears Gad and 
Asher, to Leah. Leah bears Issachar, Zebalon, 
and Dinah. 

Rachel bears Joseph, zzz. 25. Jacob aervas 6 
years for his cattle ; 20 years in all, zzzL 41. 

The departure from Padan-Aram, zzzL Jacob 97 
years, wrestles with the angel, zxziL Interview 
with Esaa, zzziH Comes to Sucooth, and there 
builds a house, ver. 17. Hence to Shalem, a eitj 
of Shechem, *' W%en Ae eam^/rom Padan-Aram, 
and pitched his tent before the city, and he 
bought a parcel of a field where he had spread 
his tent, of the children of Hamor . . . and he 
erected there an altar." zzziiL 17-20. 



B. c. 1836. 
1825. 



AboidlBlb. 



1814. 



1813. 
1812. 

Ab. 1807. 



1805. 
1804. 
1803. 



1786. 
1733. 
1666. 
1626. 



Between this year and 1825, Jacob is settled at 
Hebron. 

Joseph's dreams, zzzvlL He is sold into EgypL 
Judah aeparates from his brethren, and marries 
Shuah, zzzviiL Birth of Br, Onan, and Shelah, 
1825-1822. Jacob removes from Hebron to 
Shechem : the slaughter of the Shechemites by 
Simeon and Levi, zzziv. Jacob departs from 
Shechem, and is commanded to remove to Bethel, 
zxzv. 1. 

Departure ftt>m Bethel to Ephrath : Rachel dies in 
giving birth to Benjamin, ver. 16-30. Jacob re- 
moves to Edar ; thence to Hebron. 

Joseph has been some time in prison, zzxiz. ; 
Interprets the dreams of the butler and 
baker, zL, (two years before Pharaoh's dream, 
zlLl.) 

Isaac dies, 180 years xzzv. 28. 

Pharaoh's dream ; Joseph advanced ; seven years 
of plenty begin, zli. 

'* Judah took a wife for Er his first-born," zzzviiL 
6. Death of Er and Onan. Joseph's two sons 
bom. 

Seven years of famine be^n. 

First descent of the Patriarchs into Egypt, zlii. 

Second visit; Joseph discovers himself; Jacob 
and his household descend into Egypt, zlli^ 
xlv. 

Jacob dies, 147 years, zlviL 28. 

Joseph dies, 110 years, L 26. 

Moses bom. 

Moses, 40 years, flees to Midian, Acts riL 36. 



IV. THE PERIOD OP THE WANDERING, FROM THE EXODE TO THE PASSAGE 

OYER JORDAN. 40 TEARS. 

y. THE PERIOD OF THE THEOCRACY, FROM JOSHUA TO SAMUEL. 450 YEARS. 



t. 0. 1546. 10 Nisan, 13-14 April, passage of the Jordan; 
circumcision at Oilgal, passover 14 Nisan, 17-18 
April, siege of Jericho, 7 days ; war with Ai ; 
convocation on Mount Ebal, perhaps at Pente- 
eost Peace with Oibeon; confederacy of the 
five kings of the south; their defeat; after 
which, in one campaign, Makkedah, Libnah, 
Lachish, Eglon, Hebron, Deblr, are taken and 
destroyed : thus the south is conquered. 

1545. Jabin of Hasor and the other kings of the north 
I are defeated in a battle at Merom. The north is 

to conquered. This war lasted a long time. 

1540. In 1540, after the return to Gilgal, the separate 
wars begin, vis. those in which the tribes were 
to take possession and ezterminate the remain- 
der of the Canaanites, especially the Anakim. 
"They consulted the LoiId, saying, Who shall 
go up for us first against the Canaanites, to fight 
against them ? And the Lord said, Judah shall 
go up first" Judg. L 1, 2. Caleb claims Hebron, 
Josh. ziv. 18. The battle in Bezek, Judg. L 
4-7. Jerusalem is taken and burnt, ver. 8 ; thence 
the army, commanded by Caleb, goes to the 
highlands ; Hebron and Debir are taken, t6. ff*. 
Josh. zv. 14 fll — Meanwhile Joshua is eztermi- 
nating the Anakim and other Canaanites from 
the highlandi of Israel, Josh. zi. 23 ffl Thus 



B. c. 1539. 



Ah. 1516. 



A period 

of 

about 

30 years. 



1486. 
1478. 



the sultjugation of the land is complete, with 
the ezception of the parts noted, ziiL 2-6. 

The convocation at Shiloh ; the Tabemacle erected; 
the land divided among the seven tribes, th« 
boundaries of Judah and Joseph having been 
first defined, zviiL ziz. The cities of refuge 
and of the Levites are assigned; the trans-Jor- 
danic tribes dismissed, zz.-zzii. 

Joshua, 110 years old, holds a convocation of the 
whole nation, [at Bhiloh, zziiL] in which he 
delivers his parting charge ; the convocation as 
sembles again at Shechem, and renews the cove- 
nant Joshua dies. 

The Angel of the Lord rebukes the people at 
Bochim, Judg. it 1-5. 

The people served the Lord all the days of the 
elders who outlived Joshua, who had seen all the 
great works of the Lord that he did for Israel, 
ii. 7. " All that generation died, and there arose 
another generation after them, which knew not 
the Lord, nor yet the works which he had done 
for Israel," ib. 10. '* The children of Israel did 
evil," Ac. iii. 7. 

The first bbrvttudr; Chushan Kishathaim of 
Mesopotamia, 8 years, ib, 8. 

Thr first judok ; Othniel, son of Kenai, ver. 9 
The land had rest 40 years, ver. 1 1 
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c. 1438 Trb II009D BXRYITUDB ; Eglon of Moab, 18 yearn, 

T«r. li. 
1420. Thb f boohd judob ; Ebnd, ver. 16. Rest, 80 yean ; 

daring which time, after the death of Shnd, nu 

THIRD JUDttR waa Shamgar. 
1340. Tri third f RRTiTirDR, Jabin of Canaan, 20 yean, 

It. S. 
1320. Thr fourth judor, Barak, 40 yeara, t. 21. 
1280. Thr fourth bbbtitudb, the Midianitei, 7 yeara. 

Til. 
1273. Thr fifth judor, Oideon, 40 yeara, riii. 28. 
1233. Abimelech reigna 3 yeara, iz. 22. 
1230. Thr f ixth judor. Tola, 23 yeara, z. 1. 
1207. Thr f ryrrth judor, Jair, 22 yeara, rer. 3. 
1185. Thr fifth f rrtitudr, Philiatinea and Ainmoiiite% 

18 yean, rer. 7. 
1107. Thr riohth judgr, Jephthah, 6 yeara, ziL 7. 
1161. Thr imrrH judor, Ibsan, 7 yean, rer. 0. 
[1157. Eli, high.prieat, 40 yeara.] 
1154. Thr trrtr judor, Elon, 10 yeara, rer. 11. 
1144. Thr rlrtrrth judor, Abdon, 8 yeara, rer. 14. 



B. c. 1136. Thr sixth SBRmrDR, Philiatinea, 40 yeara, 
ziL 1. 
Thr twrlfth judor, Samaon, 20 yean, zr. 20. 
The birth of Samaon waa announced daring a 
time of Philiatine oppreaaion, ziiL 5; that ia, 
while the Philiatinea were oppreaaing the aooth 
and weat, and the Ammonitea the eaat, z. 7. At 
the beginning of the aizth aerritnde, he might 
be between 20 and 30 yean old. 
1117. Autumn. The ark ii taken, Eli diea. Somewhat 
earlier, Samaon la taken; the ark ia in captivity 
7 montha: reatored in the daya of wheat-har- 
reat, 1 Sam. tL 1, 13 ; (henoe the <tm« of cap- 
ture ia defined.) The return of the ark muat 
hare preceded Samaon'a death and the great 
overthrow of the lorda of the Philiatinea. Per- 
hapa the great aaorifloe to Dagon, in Gaaa, be- 
aidea ita connection with the rejoicing on aoooont 
of the capture of Samaon, Judg. ztL 23, may 
have been intended aa a celebration of the deli- 
▼erance from the plaguea, 1 Sam. r. tL 



VI. THE INTERMEDIATE PERIOD, FROM SAMUEL TO DAVID AS KING. 40 YEARS. 



t. u 1006. 



1091- 

1086-1070. 

1070-1063. 



3d of SaoL 
4th f 



Defore 1066-1050 



Probably at Paaaover, (or Pentecoat,) 
the day of the delireranee at Mia- 
peh. Samnel begina to Judge la- 
raeL 

lahboaheth bom ; Jonathan, older. 

Darid bom in one of tbeae yeara. 

In one of theae yeara, Saul, preyionaly 
anointed and elected, then rejected^ 
la, after hia rictoiy over the Ammo- 
nitea, (zL,) aolemnly re-elected. The 
time waa about Penteooa^ ziL 17. 

War againat the Philiatinea, ziiL-zr. 

Saul aent againat Amalek: ia proTed,^ 
and, being found wanting, ia rejected. 

Darid ia anointed by Samuel at Bethle- 
hem; ia aent for to be minatrel to 
8aul,ZTL 

(After Darid'a return home) the Philia- 
tinea come out to war at Shochoh; 
Darid alaya Goliath, zriL 

Darid at Saul'a court, hated by Saul : he 
eomea to Samuel, zriiL ziz., finally 
quits the oonrt of Saul, and goea to 



B. c. 1058, Winter. 
29. 

1057. 

1056, Spring. 



the prieat Ahimelech at Kob; the 
aame day to Achiah at Gath, zz. zzL : 
thence to the care at Adullam, where 
he gathen a company, zziL 1, 2; 
puraued by Saul, who alaya Ahime- 
lech and the prieata ; Abinthar eacapea 
to Darid; Darid defeata the Philia- 
tinea at Keilah, (about barreat:) 
fieea to Ziph: thence to Engedi, 
zziiL: aparea Saul'a life, who takea 
an oath of him and departs, zzir. 

Samuel diea. Darid with Nabal, at the 
time of aheep-ahearing. Saul, again 
purauing Darid, ia a aecond time 
apared by him, and departa, zzrL 
Darid fleea to Achiah at Gath, (16 
montha before the death of Saul.) 

Darid at Ziklag all thia year. 

The Philiatinea make war. Saul at En- 
dor; ia defeated on the following day, 
and alaya himaelf. Darid reigna orer 
Judah in Hebron, 7 yean 6 montha, 
2 Sam. iL 11. 



VI II. THE PERIOD OF THE MONARCHY. FROM DAVID TO THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. 

450 YEARS. 



« c. 1051. Abner makea lahboaheth, Saul'a aon, 

king orer larael; he reigna two yeara, 
ih, 10> then ia aaaaaainated, ir. 6. 
1049, Autumn. Darid anointed king of all the tribea, 

in Hebron ; takea Jeraaalem ; amitea 

the Philiatinea, r.; bringa the ark 

fyomKiijath-Jearim,rL lChron.ziii. 

Darid'a rictoriea, riiL 

The time of Abaalom'a rebellion moat lie at leaat 9 yean 

niUr the birth of Solomon. After Amnon'a ain, Abaalom waited 

two yean before he took vengeance, ziii. 23 ; three yean after 

thia he apent in roluntary ezile, ih, 38, and, after hia return, 

four fean paaaed while he waa atealing away the hearta of the 

people. Hence the time of the rebellion Ilea after 1036-9 « 



1027 B. c. ; t. e. in one of the laat ten yean of Darid'a 
reign. 

After the rebellion, the hiatory notea a period of about four 
yean; three yean of the famine, zzi. ; 9 montha and 20 daya 
of the numbering of the people, zzir. 8. 



B. c. 1036-1032. 
After 1027. 



1018-7. 



1016 Autumn. 



In one of theae yean Solomon ia bom. 
Abaalom'a rebellion. 
The famine, tliree yean. 
The numbering of the people. 
Darid'a preparation for the Temple, 

1 Chron. zziL 
Adonijah'a rebellion. Solomon if 

anointed and proclaimed king. 
Darid diea. 
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ft. c 1013, 1 NisAii. itb yeftr of Solomon begins. 

2 Zif, (20 ApriL) Solomon began to build " in the month 

Zif, whioh is the 2d month," 2 Kings 
tL 1, "in the 2d day of the 2d 
month," 2 Chron. iii. 2. 
11th year of Solomon begins. 
<'At the feast in the month Ethanim, 
whioh is the 7th month/' the Temple 



B.C 

»77 
976 
973 
961 
960 
959 
958 
957 
956 

955 
944 



934 
933 



899 
898 



896 
898 
892 



1006, 1 Nisan. 
Tabernacles. 
14th Oet 



is dedicated ; the feast lasted 14 days 
in all; t . e. the feast of Tabernacles 
was followed by the feast of Dedica- 
tion, 7 days more, 2 Kings viii. 2, 65, 
66 ; hence the Temple was finished, 
t. «. completed and dedicated on the 
Ist of the month Bnl, which is the 
8th month, tL 18. 



Last year of Solomon. 



Imd. 
1 Jeroboam. 



1 
2 
5 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
34 



44 

45 



1 Behoboam 

2 

5 

17 

1 AbU 

2 

1 Asa 
2 



4 
15 



26 
26 



932 46 27 



931 47 28 

928 50 81 

927 51 82 

926 52 83 

921 67 38 

920 58 39 

918 60 41 

917 61 1 Jehoshaphat 

916 62 2 

915 63 8 



902 76 16 



79 
80 



19 
20 



897 81 21 Jehoshaphat 



82 
85 
86 



22 
25 



1-2 

2-3 

5-6 

17-18 5— 

18-19 

19-20 

20-21 

21-1 Nadab. 
1-2 N. 1 Baasha. 

1-2 Baasha. 
12-13 



The years i. o. and m. k. bear date fh>m 1 Nisan. The first of Jero- 
beam bears date from some point in the year preceding the 1 Nisan 
of 1 Behoboam. 

Shishak Icing of Egypt invades Jemsalem,! Kings zir.l5. 2 Chron. xiu 2. 

War with Jeroboam all the reign of Behoboam. 

Ab^am carries on the war with Jeroboam, 1 Kings zr. 7. His mi- 
raculous victory is related 2 Chron. xiiL The power of Jeroboam is 
prostrated. 

Baasha slew Nadab and exterminated the house of Jeroboam in 8 Asa, 

1 Kings XT. 28. 
War between Asa and Baasha. 
Zerah, the Ethiopian, invades Judah, and is miraculously discomfited. 

The great reformation in Asa's 15th year (8d month) followed by 

ten years of rest and prosperity. 



22-23 

23-24 B. — I EUh. 



Baasha in the 26th of Asa [and last year of his own reign] recom- 
mences open hostilities by fortifying Bamah. Asa, by a league 
with Ben-hadad, diverts him from his purpose. The Syrians invade 
Israel and make conquests. Baasha dies, after a reign of 24 years, 
1-2 Elah ^ 1 Zimri. [eurrentf] and is succeeded by Elah, in 26 Asa, who reigns 2 years, 
^ 1 Omri,Tibni [eurrentf] 1 Kings xvL 8, and in 27 Asa is slain by Znnu, who ex* 

terminates all the house of Baasha, but reigns only 7 days, xvi. 15. 
1-2 Omri and TibnL Omri and Tibni, rival kings, xvL 21, till 31 Asa, when Tibni dies, 
4-5 , 1 Omri sole, and Omri reigns over all IsraeL 



5-6 Omn (1-2) 



?1 



6-7 
-12 
1 
1-2 
8-4 
4-5 
5-6 
6-7 



2-3 

(7-8) 



Ahab 



Omri reigned 6 years in Tirsah, 1 Kings xvL 23, (932-926.) 

founded Samaria, t5. 
Beigned 12 years [curreni] in all, ih. Abas mee. 38 Asa, v. 29. 



Then 



Asa diseased in his feet, 2 Chron. xvi. 12, and died after a reign oi 41 

years, 1 Kings xv. 9. 
JvROBHAPBAT •Moc. 4 Ahab, xxii. 42. 



19-20 



22 A.-1 Ahaiiah. 
1-2 Ahasiah. 



1 Joram,sonof J. 



Jehoshaphat sends Levites to teach Judah the Law, 1 Chron. xvil 
7-9, moved, perhaps, by the apostasy of Israel to Baalism, which 
may have begun at this time, 1 Kings xvL 81-33. Elijah tk* 
Tukbiu, 1 Kings xvii. (L At the end of 8 years, the national 
worship is restored. 

Ben-hadad besieges Samaria, and is defeated. Ahab spares bin, 

1 Kings XX. (3 years before Ahab's last year, xxiL 1.) Naboth 
the Jeireelite, xxi 

Ahab slain at Bamoth-Gilead, xxiL, after a reign of 22 years, [eosi- 
pteUf"] xvi 29. Ahaxiar succeeds and reigns 2 years, [complete,] 
Jehoshaphat reproved by Jehu, son of Hanani, again reforms Judah, 

2 Chron. xix. Confederacy of Moab, Ammon, and other tribes 
against Jehoshaphat. Miraculous overthrow, 2 Chron. xx. Elijah* 

2 A.-1 Joram, son of Ahab. fire from heaven, 2 Kings L Joram, son of Ahab, suco. Ascensios 

of Eiyah, 2 Kings IL Moab rebels, and is defeated, xb, iii., by the 
ooi^oint forces of Israel, Judah, and Bdom. The king of Moab 
raises the siege by sacrificing the ion of the king of Edom, «6. 
(Comp. Amos iL 1.) 

Elisha's miracles, 2 Kings iy. y. Ben-hadad besieges Samaria ; the 
famine, the plenty, vL viL Seven years of famine begins, viiL 

JoBAM, son of Jehoshaphat, snec., son-in-law of Ahab, an idolater. /• 
AraM, seven years of famine continue, 2 Kings viii. After whioh, 
Blisha ts at Damascus, ih, Hasael murders Benhadad. In Judah, 
Joram, son of Jehoshaphat, slays all his brethren, 2 Chron. xxi 4. 
Bdom and I *^nah revolt, 2 Kings vilL 20. He receives a writing 



1-2 
4-5 

5-6 
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885 



93 8J.«lAhaiUli 18J.-lJflia. 



884 


84 


Uflorpatioii, 


8 yean. 


1-2 Jehu. 


878 


IH 


IJoMh 




r-8 


857 


181 


22 




SSJMJehcMhai. 


858 


183 


33-*^ 




l-3JthoahM. 



840 188 SOJoMh 17 Jt^lJoaflh. 

889 139 48 1-2 JoMh. 

888 140 (41J.) 1 AoMiiah 2-3 



m 


153 


14 16 


884 


154 




no 


188 


29 — 14-15 Jeroboam. 


M8 


189 


1 Anriafei-UiBiiai 15-16 



m 


195 


27 


41 Intorregnnm, or 
Anarchy, •{•mm 
3rcartlo772B.a 


772 


208 


88 


Zoehariah. 


771 


207 


89 





TW9 
78f 

75S 
757 
742 
741 



218 
219 
220 
221 



137 



60iriBiali 

61 

52 

IJotham 
18 

1 



10 M.-1 Pekahiah. 

1-3 Pekahiah. 

2 P.-1 Pekah. 

l-2Pekah. 
18-17 

17-18 



T40 
739 



2 
3 



18-19 
19-20 



fttNB Elijah the prophet, 3 Chron. zzi. Philbtlnea and Bthioplaa 
Arabi take Jerusalem, and take eapUre Joram'i wivet and lOBa, 
eiMtpt Jehoahas »- Ahasiah. 

Joram of Jndah diee of a horrible diseaM, %b, 

Jnav rebels against Joram, son of Ahab, and kills him. Ahatiab. ba- 
inf on a visit to Joram, at Jesreel, is slain by Jehu. On the death 
of Ahasiah, Athaliah destroyed all the seed royal, except Joa«Qy 
who was secreted by his aunt Jehosheba. Athalia's osnip^tloQ 
lasted 8 years. Hasael oppresses Israel, x. 82. 

JoAf H began to reign 7 Jebn, 2 Kings ziL 1. 

John reigned 28 years, 2 Kings z. 36. Snooeeded by Jkroahai in 
the 23d of Joash, 2 Kings ziiL 1. 

Joash repairs the Temple, ziL 4-16. Hasael and bis son still oppress 
Israel, 2 Kings ziii. Syrians take Gatb, and are diverted flrom 
Jemsalem by a preaent of the Temple-treasures, zii. 17. Joash 
does well all the days of Jehoiada, ziL 2 ; but, after the death of 
Jehoiada, he falls into apostasy, 2 Chron. zzir. 15. 

JoAf ■ (of Israel) succ. in 89 Joash, 2 Kings ziiL 10. Martyrdom of 
Zechariah, son of Jeboida, 2 Chron. zziv. 20. 

Syrians take and spoil Jerusalem, «6. 23, at the end of the year, («. «., 
after the death of Zechariah.) Joash, left diseased on his bed, is 
slain by conspirators, ib. 26, 2 Kings ziL 19, 21. An aziah suce. 
2 Kings, ziv. 1. Israel, brought to eztremity by Syrian oppression 
in the reign of Jehoahas, begins to recover. Elisha, dying, promises 
Joash three victories over Syria. The miraculous resuscitation at 
Eluha's grave, 2 Kings ziiL Amaslah hires mercenaries from Israel 
for a war upon Bdom, but dismisses them on a reproof from a pro- 
phet ; the Iraelites are incensed, 2 Chron. zzv. Amasiah is suooess- 
tal against Edom. He challenges Joash, is conquered, and Jerusa- 
lem is spoiled, t6. and 2 Kings ziv. 

Joash d. Jbboboam succ 15 Joash, 2 Kings ziii. 23. 

Amaiiah outlives Joash 15 years, 2 Kings ziv. 17, reigned 29 year^ ver. 1. 

UlZIAH. 

Th0 rtvtval of protptrity in Itrael and Judah, Jeroboam recovers 
the whole territory of the ten tribes, according to the prediction of 
Jonah, 2 Kings ziv. 25, and Usiiah the whole territory of Judah, 
2 Chron. zzvL 1-15. \Jotl prophesies in Judah, Hota and Amo9 in 
IsraeL] 



ZncsARiAR b. 38 Ussiah, reigned 6 months, the last of the house of 
Jehu, slain by Shallum, 2 Kings zv. 8, who began 39 Uzziah, reigned 
1 month, and was slain by Mbnaebm, i6. 13-17. Pulj king o/Atwyria, 
invade§ T§rael, ih. 19. In Judah, Usziah, invading the priesfs offlee^ 
is smitten with leprosy, 2 Chron. zzviL 16. Itaiah begins to prophecy 
in the last year of Ussiah. 

Pbkahiah began 50 Ussiah, reigned 2 years, slain by Pekah. 2 Kingf 
zv. 23-26. 

Pbkah b. 52 Ussiah, reigned 20 years, ih. 27. 

JoTHAM b. 2 Pekah, ib, 33. [Mieak prophesies concerning Samaria 
and Jerusalem.] 

Ahai b. 17 Pekah, 2 Kings zvL 1. Resin king of Syria and Pekah of 
Israel form a confederacy against him, and invade Judah with intent 
to besiege Jemsalem ; it did not come, however, to a siege, 2 Kingf 
zvL5. Isa.viLl-9. 

A/ler this Joint-campaign, Resin recovered Elath to Syria and ex- 
pelled the Jews, 2 Kings zvL 6, and in that or a subsequent ezpe- 
dition "smote Abas and carried a great multitude of captives to 
Damascus," 2 Chron. zzviiL 5. Pekah likewise ** smote him with a 
great slaughter, for be slew in Judah 120,000 in one day« whieli 
were all valiant men." .... "And the children of Israel carried 
away captive 200,000 women, sons and daughters :" upon the re- 
monstrance of the prophet Oded, the captives were honjuraUy 
restored, ii. 6-15. Edom and the Philistines invade Judah at the 
same time, ib, 17-19. 
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1.0. M.n. 
rSS 240 



IvmL 



730 

727 

726 

725 



248 

251 

252 
25S 



728 255 

721 257 



4 20 

(•— 20 Jotham, 
2 Kings ZY. 30.) 



12A1UUI 
15 

IHesekiAh 
2 



-1 Hothea. 



3-4 



4-5 



5-6P«kab. 



4Heiekiah 



7-8 Hoihea. 



AhM Mndi to AnyrU (T. Pileier) for help, ih, 10, 2 Kings ztL 7. 
T. PUoMr inrndes Sjria and takes Damaeens, ih, 0, also Israel, and 
takes OUead, GalUee, all Ni^htali, Ae. %b. xr, 20; then Pekah is eon- 
f pired against and slain by Hoshe% iK SO. 

HoiaiA " did evil .... bnt not as the kings of Israel which were 
before him." Shalmaneser inrades him and makes him tribntaiy, 
2 Kings zriL 1, 2. 

HcuKiAH b. 3 Hoshea. 

HesAiah, baring cleansed the Temple and restored religion in the 
flnt month, commands a solemn Passorer to be holden in the seoond 
month, to which he Inrites Israel as well as Judah, 2 CShron. zxix. xzz. 
" DItots of Asher, Manasseh, and Zebolnn, hnmbled themselres and 
came to Jemsalem." Aboot this time Hoshea rerolted, and allied 
himself with So (<— Serechos) king of Egypt: " Shalmaneser shut him 
vp and bound him in prison," 2 Kings zriL 4, then inraded all Israel, 
and besieged Samaria, 4 HeseUab — 7 Hoshea, %h, 5, zriiL 10, took 
it in 6 Heiekiah « 9 Hoshea^ «5. 10, and carried away Israel to As- 
^yria. End of th* kingdom of IwnUL 



SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING STATEMENTS. 



Jm^ikifnmX JUmm. 



Inm«l:/NM4M 



Rehoboam 


17 


Abyam 


2"* 3 onnentt 


Asa 


41 


Jehoshaphat 


26 




7 — 8eaiml 


Ahasiah 


1 


Athaliah 


6 


Joash 


40 




29 


Uisiah 


52 




16 


Ahas 


15 ■« 16 earren 


HeseUah 


6 



Sua 



257 



Jeroboam 




21 ■« 22 eairent. 


Kadab 




1— 2 






23 — 24 


Elah 




1— S 


Zimri, kt. 




1 


Omri 




11 — 12 


Ahab 




22 


Ahaiiah 




2 


Joram 




12 


Jeha 




28 


Jehoahai 




17 


Joash 




16 


Jeroboam 




41 


[Interregnnm] 


11 




Ac 


1 


Menahem 




10 


Pekahlah 




2 


Pekah 




20 


[Interregnom] 


8 


Hoshea 




9 



Sam 



B.a JLI. 

720 258 7Hesekiah. Hesekiah saccessful against the Phi- 



to 
713 265 14 



listines. Rebels against Assyria. 

^— Sennacherib inrades Judah, and, 
at first, is pacified by a tribute. 
Besieges Lachish ; sends Rabsha- 
keh to incite the Jews of Jerusa- 
lem to rerolt, 2 Kings zrilL ; Isa. 
zxrL Besieges Libnah; Tirha- 
kah comes against him ; he sends 
a letter to Hesekiah, whom Isaiah 
comforts. That night, Sennache- 
rib's host is miraculously orer- 
thrown,f5. 

— Hesekiah's illness and miraculous 
reeorety; 15 years added to his 
life ; Merodaoh Btladan's em- 
bassy. Isaiah reprores Hesekiah 
and foretells the Babylonian Judg- 
ment, 2 Kings zz. ; Isa. zzzriiL- 
iz. ; 2 Chron. zzziL 
697 281 1 Manasseh. Havauih reigns 55 years; goes aa 



712 266 15 



B.a M.K. 



642 336 lAmon. 



640 388 IJosiah. 



636 342 5 



628 350 13 

623 355 18Josiah. 



257 



awAd length in apostasy, 2 Kmgs 
zzi. 1-18 ; 2 Chron. zzziiL 1-10. 
The captains of Assyria take Ma- 
nasseh prisoner to Babylon; re- 
turning tiience, he repents and 
reforms, 2 Chron. $5. 11-17. 

Amok reigned 2 years ; restored idol- 
atiy ; slain by conspiracy, 2 Kings 
zzL 19 ; 2 Chron. zzziiL 21. 

JosiAB began to reign at 8 yean 
old, 2 Kings zziL 1 ; 2 Chron. 
zzzir. 1. 

At 12 years old, he began to purge 
Judah and Jerusalem from the 
high places and idols, 2 Chron. 
zzzir. 3 fL 

[Jtromiak begins to prophesy.] 

After purging the land, «&. 8, in hii 
18 years, $5., and 2 Kings zzii. 3, 
he begins to repair the Temple; 
the book of the Law Is discorend ; 
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t.c 



•10 3«8 SlJodah. 



1 J«bofthas. 



lA« frtmi Be/ormatum amd 0oUmn 
Pa99099r, 2 Kinff xziL 10 C ; 
xzULSlff.; 2 Chnm. xxzir. zxxT. 
1-18. 
J(wUh» M an allj of the king of 
AaMjiikf Joini battlt with Pharaoh- 
Necho and Li slain In tho plain 
of Megiddo, S Kinft zziU. 39; 
3 Chron. zzzr. 20, (at Hadadrim- 
mon, Zeeh. ziL 11.) Jbhoavaz 
(Shallam, Jar. zziL 10, 11) ino- 
eeedingy reigni only 8 monthly 



B.O. M.M. 

2 Kingi zziiL 81. Neeho •'pot 
609 869 IJoholakim. him in bonds at Ribiah in the land 

of Hamath, that he sboald not be 
king in Jemsalem/' 2 Kings zziiL 
83. Jehoahai was taken into 
SK7P^ (2 Kings and 2 Chron. and 
Jer. u. s.,) and Pharaoh gave the 
throne to Eliakim, changing hii 
name to Jbboiakim. 
606 872 4 Jehoiakim. Nebuehadnezsar oonquers Jndea. 

Beginning of the seventy years' 
c^tiTity. 



VIII. THE PKRIOD OF THE CAPTIVITY AND OF THE RESTORATION, FROM THE CONQUEST 
OF JUD^ TO THE CONCLUSION OF THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 206 YEARS. 



EC. 



606 



596 



590 



U8 



564 
SM 



534 



nr SAi 






Jerusalem taken by the 
Chaldeans ; the temple 
plundered ; Jehoiaehin 
and many Jews carried 
captiTe, (among them 
EsekieL) 

Zedekiak king. 

Esekiel appears as a pro- 
phet in Babylonia. 

Daniel in the Chaldean 
eoort. 

The indination of Zedeklah 
to seek aid from Bgynt» 
oeeaaions an inrasion by 
the Chaldeans. Jerusa- 
lem besieged. Labours of 
the prophet Jeremiah. 

Jerusalem taken and de- 
stroyed. Zedekiah put to 
death. The greater part 
of the Jews carried to Ba- 
bylon. 

Oedaliah appointed gorem- 
or of Jndea by the Baby- 
lonians, is murdered after 
two months. Many Jews 
flee into Egypt Jere- 
miah accompanies them. 

Last deportation of the Jews 
to Bi^ykm. 

The eziled Jews reeeiTe per- 
mission fh>m Cyrus to re- 
turn to Palestine. The 
flrst company, Jews and 
LcTites, return. Zerub- 
faaboL Joshua. 

Building of the temple ba- 
gins. 

The flamaritans, ezdnded 
from taking part in build- 
ing the temple, malicn at 
thePersian court theJ ews. 



B.a 



Psammnthis IL reigns in 
Egypt. 



Vaphres or Hophra (after 

690) reigns in Egypt 
Solon in Athens. 



In 586 or 685, ITebuchad- 
neuar begins the siege 
of l^yre. The ruler in 
Tyre is BthbaaL 



Cyrus ascends the Medo- 

Bal^lonian throne. 
Pisistratns. Pythagoras. 
Croesus in Lydia. 

584. Tarquinins Superbus 
becomes king at Rome. 

529. Cyrus.* Cambyses, 
kingof Persia. 

525. Bgypt and the neigh- 
bouring countries con- 
quered by the Persians. 



684 



520 



616 



468 



446 



400 



KTBITS Df B4C11I» IISTOaT. 



The building of the temple 
is interdicted by a royal 
decree. 



The building of the temple 
proMcds. The prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah. 

The temple completed and 
dedicated. 



485. Esther, MordecaL 



A second company of Jews, 
under Bsra, arrire in Pa- 
lestine. 

ITehemiah, royal yiceroy in 
Palestine. Confirms and 
arranges the civil and re- 
ligions alTairs. 

Kehemiah comes the second 
time to Palestine (not be- 
fore 414?) and reforms 
abuses. 

The prophet MalachL 

A Jewish priest* who had 
married ''a strange wo- 
man," banished. 

End of the canon of the 
Old Testament 



STVCBBOHUMS. 



522. Smerdis. a Magian, as- 
cends the Persian throne. 
Cambyses.* 

521. Smerdis is mardered. 
Darius Hystaspes, ehoeea 
king. 



510. Tarquinins Saperbns 
banished. Rome a re- 
public. 
Xerzes, king of Persis 
492 seq. Wars of thr Per- 
sians and EuropeanGreeks. 

480. Xerzes and Leonidaa 

at ThermopylsB. 
Themistocles. 
466. Xerzes murdered. Ar- 

tabanus. Artazerzes Lon- 

gimanus. 
460 seq. Age of Perides at 

Athens. 

451. Laws of Xn. Tables 

in Rome. 
Sybaris, in Italy, peopled 

by a Qreek colony. 
Herodotus. 



424-8. Xerzes IL, Socdl- 
anus, and Darius Nothusy 
successiTdy kings of Per- 
sia. 

Alcibiades. Socrates. 

Xenopbon. Plato. 

404. EndofPeloponnesian 
war. 



DL THE PERIOD OF JEWISH HISTORY FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE CANON OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 400 YEARS. 



t.a 



404 to 836. The kings in 
Persia are Artazerzes 
IL, Mnemon, Artazerzes 
Ochus, and Arses. 

860. Philip, king of Mace- 
don. Aristotle. Demos- 
thenes. 

886. Alezander, king of 
Macedon. 



thai (*) indicates the death of the person with 
Hia 



B.C 



882 



KTBIITB IW jmiSH WSTOaT. 



About this time Samaritan 
temple on Gerisim built, 
according the Josephus. 



385. Darius Codomannus, 
king of Persia. 

833. Alezander marehet 
against the Persians. Bat- 
tle near Issus, Darius de- 
feated. 

882. Alezander besieges 
and takes Tjjt, and en- 
ters JemsalenL Alezan- 
dria in Eq^ ComndMi.. 
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B.C 



8U 



IS or 



Oniu, high-priett of the 
Jews. 



Ptolem J L Lmgns, Tioero j of 
Egypt, oconpies Jerusa- 
lem and Psiestine. Many 
Jews Tolnntarily go to 
Egypt. Jews also nugrate 
to Lybia and Cyrene. 

Antigonos seises on Phoe- 
nicia and Palestine, bat 
thereby brings on a war 
with Ptolemy. 



SOI 



too 



S64 

•q- 



260 



Ptdemy Lagos, now king, 
retakes Palestine. Simon 
the Jnity high-priest 



Jews remoTe into Syria, and 
obtain the rights of eiti- 
senship, espedaUy at An- 
tioeh. 



Trandation of the LXX. 

Eleaiar high-miest 
Wars between Einrpt and 

Syria affliot Palestine 

ahM. Antigonns Socho 

the writer. 



Onias IL, snmamed the 
Jost, high-priest^ (Josh. 
Ant 12, i. 1.) 



V B.a 



331. Persians again de- 
feated by Alexander, near 
Goagamela. 

330. Alexander enters Per- 
sia Proper. End of the 
Persian monarehy. Da- 
rius killed in flight 

323. Alexander.* Theeon- 
flicts of hli generals be- 
gin with eaeh other. Lao- 
medon riceroy of Syria. 

The demoeratio element in 
Rome seeks to place itself 
on an equality with the 
aristocratic 

318 seq. War between Eu- 
menee and Antigonns, for 
the supremacy in Asia. 

315. Eamenes killed. An- 
Ugonus retains the supre- 
macy, and expels Selen- 
cus, Tioeroy (after 321) of 
Babylonia. 

812. Seleuous again takes 
Babylonia and Media. 
Beginning of the era of 
the SeleucidsB. 

300. Antifl;onu8 assumes the 
title of king. The other 
rieeroys follow his ex- 
ample. 

802. Antigonns attacked by 
SelenAus, Ptolemy Lagus, 
Lysimaohus, and Casna- 
der. 

801. Battle near Ipsus. 

Antigonns loses the battle 
and his life, in the 12th 
year of hie rule orer Asia. 
Syria lUls to Seleneus, 
(Nicator,) and Phoenicia 
and Coele-Syria to Ptole- 
my. 

300. AnUoch founded; soon 
also many other cities in 
the prorinces of Syria. 

284. Ptolemy Lagus.* Pto- 
lemy IL Pbiladelphus 
king. 

284 seq. iBtolian league 
in Greece; alongside of 
which, soon after, is the 
Aehssan league. 

281. Seleneus murdered. 
Antiochus L Soter, king. | 

281 seq. War of the Romans 
withPynrhus; the former 
for the first time earry 
their arms to ooontries 
beyond the sea. 

284-41. First Punie war. 
Romans create a naral 
force. 



262. Antiochus IT. Dens. 
Arsaoes, riceroy in Par- 
thia, rerolts and foonds a 
Parthian kingdom, 286. 
Beroeus, the Babylonian 
historian. Manetho, an- 
thiir of the Egyptian Dy- 
nasties, about 260. 

247. Ptolemy III. Euer- 
getes, king of Egypt 

245. Seleuous Oamnichus' 
unfortunate war with the 
Parthians. 

240 seq. Beginnings of Ro- 
man literature. 

228. Seleneus Oeraunus. 

224. Antiochus the Great 

221. Ptolemy lY. PhUopa- 
tor king <^ Egypt 



218 



217 



202 



imrs nr jewvu aisroaT. 



198 



198 



176 



175 



172 



167 



166 



Antiochus the Great, in war 
with Egypt, seises the 
greater part of Palestine. 

Puestine again underEgyp- 
tianrule. Third Bo<A of 
Maccabees. 

Simon IL high-priest 



Antiochus again takes Pa- 
lestine, and transplants 
many Jews from Babylo- 
nia to Asia fiCinor. 



199 Egyptians again oonqner 
Paleetine. 



Antiochus takes Paleetine 
once more, bnt promises 
to return it to Ptolemy 
Bptphanes, a« a marriage 
dowry to his daughter, 
whom Ptolemy marries. 

In eonsequenoe of this mar- 
riaM, Palestine reverts 
to Egypt 



Palestine snl^eeted to Syria. 
Son of Simon IL high- 
priest Heliodorus at- 
tempts to plunder the 
temple. 

Jason, brother of Gnias, 
purchases for himself the 
high-priesfs ofilce, and 
becomes head of the 
" Greek" party among the 
Jews. 

The high-priest's oflice 
transferred to Menelaus, 
rOnias,) who, later, plun- 
ders the treasures in the 
temple. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, in- 
formed of the rebellious 
conduct of the Jews, 
plunders the temple, and 
cauees great slaughter 
among the Jews. 



A Syrian army under Apol- 
lonins seise Jerusalem 
and inflict great cruelties 
on the Jews. Worship 
of Jehorah abolished. A 
statue of Jupiter Olympus 
set up in the temple. In- 
surrection of a part of the 
Jews under Maitathias. 

MatUthias.* His son Jn- 
das a snceessftU leader of 
the Jewish patriots. Suc- 
cesses agalnat the Sy- 



218. Ptolemy Phflopator is 

attacked by Antiochus. 
Second Punic war begins. 
217. Egyptians utterly de- 

feat Antiochus, near Ra- 

phia. 
217, 16. Hannibal rictori- 

ous in Italy. 
21 6. Romans defeated near 

OannsB. 
214. Syraenee besieged by 

the Romans. Archimedes. 
204. Ptolemy y.Epiphanes. 

Antiochus allies himself 

with Philip of Macedon 

against Egypt 
Romans enter Africa under 

P. Com. Scipfo. 
202. Phoenicia, CcBle-Syria, 

and Pales'tine, occupied 

by the Syrians. 
Hannibal defeated near 



201. End of the Second 

Punic war. 
198. Antiochus defeats the 

Syrians near Paneas. 



192. Antiochus wars with 
the Romans, but 

190, is defeated by them 
near Magnesia, and is, 

189, compelled to consent 
to a disgraeefU peace. 

The JStolian League dis- 
armed by the Romans. 

187. Antiochus the Great 
killed. Seleneus IV.Phi- 
lopator king. 

180. Ptolemy Philometor 
still a child. The Jews in 
great honour in Egypt, 
Jos. Ap. 2. 5. 



175. Seleneus murdered. 
Antiochus IT. Epiphancfl 
king, possesses Coele-Sy- 
ria and Phoenicia. 



171. Antiochus IV. begins a 
campaign against Egypt 

170. Pt<tfemy Philometor 
taken prisoner by the Sy- 
rians. Ptolemy Physcon 
assumes the gOTemment 

169. Roman poet Ennius.* 

168. PtoL PhiL Uberated, 
reigns in connection with 
PtoL Physcon. 

Perseus, king of Macedon, 
submits to the Romans; 
Ifaeedonia a republic, but 
acknowledged by the Ro- 
mans as free. 

Romans interdict Antiochus 
ftrom all hostile acts to- 
ward Egypt 



166 seq. Terenot fai Roae^ 



f 



m 
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164 
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Ul 



150 



1&2 



147 



145 



144 



143 



142 



141 
140 
13S 



JMnaalem taken by the 
Jews. Temple purified. 
Pir4t offering on the 25th 
of Chieleo. 

Judas head of the country, 
and eren undertakes ope- 
rations against the neigh- 
bouring tribes. 

The Jews besiege the for- 
Iraes in Jenualem. A 
Syrian anny enters the 
land. Antioehus makes 
peaoe with Judas. 

Alfiimws, head of the Greek 
party, is confirmed as 
nigh-priest by Demetrius, 
and is introduced by a Sy- 
rian army. Judas is de- 
feated by the Syrians and 
slain. Jonathan takes his 
place as leader. 

Alcimus suddenly dies. 
Jews lire some years in 
peace with the Syrians. 

Jonathan, going over to 
AlexandePs party, is 
named high-priest by 



Jonathan, as an ally of 
Alexander, takes the field 
agiUnst Demetrius. 



Jonathan goes orer to De- 
metrius, and is confirmed 
as high-priest by him; 
but the Syrians still hold 
the fortress at Jerusalem. 
Jonathan sends troops to 
Demetrius against the 
Anttoeliiaa party who had 
rerolted, but soon de* 
elares for Antioehus. 



Jonathan taken prisoner by 
Trypbon. Simon, leader 
of the Maccabees ; Jona- 
than soon after murdered. 

Simon Joins Demetrius, and 
proclaims the people free 
from tribute. Firtt year 
of Jewish freedom. Peace 
and returning prosperity 
to the Jews. 

Portress at Jerusalem falls 
into Simon's hands. 

Simon becomes bereditaiy 
prince of the Jews. 

Simon allies himself with 
Antioehus Sidetes, but is 
soon attacked by him. A 
Syrian army under Cen- 
debssus, defeated by the 
Jews. 



163 seq. Ptolemy Physeon 
expels Ptolemy Philome- 
tor, but is himself ba- 
nished by the Romans to 
Lybia and Cyrenaica, 
Philometor alone, again 
king of Egypt. 

103. Antioehus Epiph. dies ; 
is sneceeded by Antioehus 
V. Eupator. 

162. Eupator compelled to 
meet an irruption into Sy- 
ria by Philip, hu former 
guardian. 

Onias, a Jewish priest, ob- 
tains permission for the 
Jews to build a temple at 
Leontopolis. A Jewish 
central divine worship is 
there established, accord- 
ing to Ensebius, b. o. 161. 

Dem. Soter oauses the death 
of Eupator, and ascends 
the Syrian throne. 

152. A rival king, Alexan- 
der, (Balas,) appears in 
Syria. 

151. Alexander conquers 
Demetrius, and becomes 
king. 

150. Ptolemy Philom. gives 
his daughter as queen to 
Alexander of Syria. 

140. Third Punic war be- 
gins. 

148. Macedonia becomes a 
Roman province. 

147. Demetrius II. Nicator, 
son of Demet just men- 
tioned, seeks the Syrian 
crown, and makes war on 
Alexander. 

146. Carthage taken and 
destroyed by the Romans. 
Corinth destroyed by L. 
Mummius,and Achaia be- 
comes a Roman province. 

Poly bins, the historian. 

Ptolemy Philometor invades 
Syria, ostensibly to aid 
Alexander, but declares 
immediately for 'Deme- 
trius. Alexander flees to 
Arabia, and is there mur- 
dered. 

145. PtoL Physeon, king of 
Egypt to 116. 

145. Antioehus VL is set 
up by Trypbon as rival 
king to Demetrius, and in 

144 gets possession of the 
throne. 

143. Tryphon causes An- 
tioehus to be murdered, 
and himself ascends the 
throne. 

Demetrius and Tryphon 
reign in Syria, having 
made a division of the 
country. 

140. Demetrius is taken 

Prisoner in a war with the 
'arthians. 



138. Antioehus VIL Si- 
detes contends for the Sy- 
rian throne. Tryphon is 
killed in flight 



B.C. 



135 



120 
127 

110 
100 
106 



102 



07 



84 
78 

60 



64 



63 



55 



Simon, with the knowledge 
of Antioehus, killed. John 
Hyrcanus becomes high- 
priest and leader of the 
Jews. Jos. Ant 13. 8 seq. 

Hyrcanus attacks the Idu- 
means. 

He sends ambassadors to 
Rome to renew his alli- 
ance with the Roman 
power. 

He takes Samaria alter a 
year's siege. 

Hyrcanus dies after a reign 
of 26 years. 

Under his government the 
three principal Jewish 
sects, the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees, and the Es- 
senes, are supposed to 
have first appeared, but 
their exact epocbas are 
not known. 

Alexander JannsBUs, king 
of the Jews, makes an alli- 
ance with Cleopatra, snd 
takes some places in Pa- 
lestine. 

The Jews revolt against 
him, but he subdues them. 
He wages several wars 
abroad with success. His 
subjects war against him 
during 6 years, and in- 
vite to their assistance 
Demetrius Enoenes, king 
of Syria. 

Alexander Jannssus takes 
the cities of Dion, Gerasa, 
Gaulon, Selencia, Ac. 

Alexander Jannssus dies, 
aged 40 years. 

Alexandra, his queen, suc- 
ceeds him. 

Alexandra dies. Hyrcanus, 
her eldest son, and bro- 
ther of Aristobulus, is 
acknowledged king. 

Reigns peaceably 2 years. 

BatUe between Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus. 

Pompey comes to Damas- 
cus, and orders Aristobu- 
lus and Hyrcanus to ap- 
pear before him. Hears 
the cause of the two bro- 
thers, and decides in fa- 
vour of Hyrcanus, who 
is made high-priest and 
ethnarch, but is deprived 
of the regal dignity. 

Aristobulus withd^ws into 
Jerusalem, and maintains 
the city against Pompey, 
who besieges it The city 
and temple taken. Aris- 
tobulus taken fwisoner; 
Judca reduced to its an- 
cient limits, and obliged 
to pay tribute to the Ro- 
mans. 



Pompey takes Jerusalem. 
Judea becomes a Roman 
province. The Jewish 
nation loses its inde- 
pendence and the family 
of Asmoneans {the illus- 
trious, a title borne by 
the Maccabees) its royal 
dignity. 



131. Antioehus Sidetes 

foes to war against tha 
Persians. 



106. Judas, otherwise called 
Aristobulus or Philel- 
len, succeeds John Hyr- 
canus, and associates his 
brother Antigonus with 
him in the government 

01. The social war begins 
and continues 3 years, 
until finished by Sylla. 

80. The Mithridatio war 
begins and continues 26 



88. The ciril wars of Ma- 

rius and Sylla begin and 

continue 6 yesrs. 
86. Sylla conquers Athens, 

and sends its valuable 

libraries to Rome. 



82. The death of Sylla. 



66. Mithridates conquered 
by Pompey in a night 
battie. Crete is subdued 
by Metellus after a war 
of 2 years. 

65. The reign of the Se- 
leuoidsB ends in Syria on 
the conquest of the coun- 
try by Pompey. 



63. Catiline's conspiracy 
detected by Cicero. 

The first triumvirate, in the 
persons of Julius CsBsar, 
Pompey, and Crassus. 
About tills time fiourished 
Terentius Varro, Cicero, 
Catullus, Sallust Ac 

End of tiie kingdom of 
Syria. 

Augustus, afterward empe- 
ror, is bom. 

58. Cicero banished from 
Rome, and recalled neit 
year. 

55. CsBsar passes the Rhine, 
defeats Uie Germans, and 
invades Britain. Ptole- 
my Auletes, king of 
Egypt, by money induces 
Gabmius to come into 
Egypt to restore him to 
his throne. While Ga- 
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49 



47 



45 



43 



40 



Antlpater gorernor of Ja- 
dem 



Antipater, by order of Hyr* 
canui, joins Mithridfttee, 
who was going into 
Egypt with sneooon for 
C»tari and assists him in 
redneing the Egyptians. 

CsBsar, having finished the 
war in Egypt^ comes into 
Asia; oonfirms Hyrcanns 
in the high-priesUiood. 

Antigonns, son of Aristobn- 
InSy remonstrates to Csb- 
sar ; bat Csssar is prejn* 
dioed against him by An- 
tipater. Antipater takes 
advantage of the indo- 
lence of Hyrcanns; makes 
his eldest son, Phasae^ 
governor of Jerusalem; 
and Herod, another of his 
sons, governor of Galilee. 

Herod is summoned to Je- 
rusalem to give an ac- 
count of his conduct, but, 
finding himself in danger 
of beinsr condemned, re- 
tires to nis government 



Hyrcanns sends ambassa- 
dors to Julius Csesar to 
renew alliance, which is 
received in a manner ad- 
vantageous to the Jews. 



Herod and Phasael, to- 
trarohs of Judea. AnU- 
gonus, son of Aristobn- 
lus, gathers an army ; en- 
ters Judea; prevails with 
the Parthians to place 
him on the throne of 
Judea. 

Herod, fleeing to Rome, is 
oonstitatodking of Judea. 



binius is in Egypt, Alex- 
ander, son of Aristobnlusy 
wastes Judea. Gabinius 
defeate him at the foot of 
Mount Tabor. 

64. Crassns succeeds Gabi- 
nius in the government 
of Syria. Ctmsus, passes 
into Syria and finding 
the province quiet, makes 
war against the Par- 
thians. 

53. He comes to Jerusalem 
and takes great riches 
out of the Temple. He 
marches against the Par- 
thians — is defeated and 
kiUed by Orodes. 

62. Cassius brings the re- 
mains of the Roman 
army over the Euphrates, 
takes Tirfaakah, and 
brings from thence over 
30,000 Jewish captives. 

60. Civil war between Css- 
sar and Pompey. 

49. Julius CsBsar, making 
himself master of Rome, 
sete Aristobulus at liber- 
ty and sends him with 
two legions into Syria. 
Those of Pompey's party 
poison Aristobulus. 

Scipio slays young Alexan- 
der, son of Aristobulus. 

The UtUe of Pharsalia. 

48. Alexandria taken by 
CsBsar. 

47. The war of Africa. 
Cato kills himself. This 
year is called the year 
of Confusion, because the 
calendar was corrected by 
Sosigenes, and the year 
made to consist of 16 
months, or 446 days. 



44. Cmsar kUled in the se- 
nate-house at Rome. 

43. The battle of Mutina. 
The second triumvirate, 
in Octavius, Antony, and 
Lepidus. Cicero put to 
death. 

42. The battle of PhiUppL 



B.C. 



89 
87 



36 
86 



84 

81 
30 



28 



22 



20 
19 
14 

13 



11 

10 

9 



He takes Joppa, and then 
goes to Massada. 

TakM Jerusalem after a 
yew's siege. Antigonus 
surrenders himself to 8o- 
iivs, and is beheaded at 
Antioch by the order of 
Antony. End of the 
reign of the Asmoneans. 

Ananel made high-priest 

fiy the influence of Alex- 
andra his mother, Aristo- 
bulus is made high-priest 

Aristobulus is drowned in a 
year by order of Herod. 

Ananel is again high-priest 

Hyrcanns is put to death by 
Herod. 

Herod goes to Rome to 
make his court to Augus- 
tus; obtains the conflrma- 
tion of the kingdom of 
Judea. 

Herod pute to death his 
wife Mariamne, daughter 
of Alexandra. 



Herod undertakes several 
buildings, contrary to the 
religion of the Jews. 
Builds CsBsarea of Pales- 
tine. 

Augustus gives Traehonitis 
to Herod. 

Herod undertakes to rebuild 
the Temple of Jerusalem. 

He comes to meet Agripps, 
and engages him to visit 
Jerusalem. 

Divisions in Herod's family. 
Salome, Pheroras, and 
Antipater at variance 
with Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus. 

Herod goes to Rome and 
aoottses Alexander and 
Aristobulus at Augustus. 

CsBsarea, the city ^It by 
Herod in honour to Au- 
gustus, is dedicated. 

Herod takes treasure fh»m 
the tomb of David. 

An angel appears to Zacha- 
rias. The conception of 
John the Baptist 

Annunciation of the incar- 
nation of the Bon of God 
to the Virgin Mary. 

Birth of John the B^dst 
six months before the 
birth of Christ 



39. Paeoms, general of Parw 
thia, defeated by Venti. 
dins, 14 years after the 
disgrace <^ Crassns^ and 
on the same day. 

88. Pompey the younger 
defeated in Sidly by Oe- 
tevivs. 

32. Octovins and Antony 
prepare for war. 

81. The battle of Aetinm, 
2d September. The era 
of the Roman emperorc 
properly begins here. 

First year of the sole so 
vereignty of Augustus i» 
the Roman empire. 

30. Alexandria taken, ana 
Egypt reduced to a Ro- 
man province. 

27. Octavianns becomes 
emperor of Rome, with 
the title of Csssar Augus- 
tus. 

26. The Egyptians adopt 
the Julian year. About 
this time flourished Vir- 
1, MsBcenas, Horace, 
vy, Tibullns, Ovid, 4c 

22. The conspiracy of Mu- 
rsBna against Augustus. 

21. Augustus visite Greece 
and Asia. 

The year of Virgil's death. 



19. The year of Horace's 
death. Sent Satnminus 
prooonsul in Syria. 

17. The secular games cele- 
brated at Rome. 



fi^ 



8. Augustas eorreeto the 
calendar by ordering the 
12 ensuing years to be 
without intercalation. — 
About this time flou- 
rished Damaaoenus, Hy- 
ginus, Flaccns the gram- 
marian, Dyonysiua (^ 
Halicamassus, and Dio- 
nysius tho geographer. 

6. Tiberius retires to 
Rhodes for 7 years. 



X. THE FIRST PERIOD OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, TO THE END OF THE SACRED CANON. 



A.D. 



svBms n OHBisTiAif nsroaT. 



The nativity of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
the 4th year before A. D., 
and the 4102d year after 
the Creation. 

An angel appears to the 
shepherds. Circumcision 
of Jesus, and his presenta- 
tion at the temple. 

Adoration of the Magi; 
flight into Egypt He- 
rod's massacre of the 
infiiut children; the re- 
torn. 



2. Antipater put to death 

by order of Herod. 
Herod dies 6 days after 

Antipater. 
Archelaus appointed king 

of Judea by the will of 

Herod. 



3. Archelaus goes to Rome 
to procure of Augustus 
the confirmation of He- 
rod's will in his fkvour. 



A.D. 



12 



sfSHTS nr oawnAif bisiost. 



Jesus goes to the Passover. 



sTHcnoi 



He takes the higfa-prieet- 
hood fh>m Joasar and 
gives it to Eleasar. 

6. Ovid banished to Tomos. 

Archelaus is banished to 
Vienna, in Gant 

10. The enrolment or tax- 
ation made by Cyrenius 
in Syria. This was his 
second enrolment 

12. Marcus Ambiviuis go- 
vernor of Judea. Auguf- 
tns dies at Kcrib^ and is 
succeeded bj Tiberiai. 
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SI I BapUfni of Jemu ; tenpta- 
tion; prefitoe to John's 
Oospol ; tafUmony of 
John the Baptitt to Je- 
•na. Jmos gsini ditci- 
pies; nuuriAS* at Cana 
of GalUee. 
At the Passorer in Jadea ; 
haptisinip; ftnther testi- 
monj of John the Bap- 
tist Jesos departs into 
Galilee after John's im- 

Srisonment; teaches pab- 
c\j in Galilee ; again at 
Cana, he heals the son of 
a nobleman lying ill at 
CapMiianm at Naxareth ; 
is there rejected, and fixes 
his abode at Capemanm ; 
call of Simon Peter, and 
Andrew, and James and 
John ; with his disolfles 
goes horn Capemanm 
Uironghout Galilee; call 
of Matthew. 
S3 Pool of Bethesda; healing of 
the infirm man; onr Lord's 
subsequent disooorse ; 
Jesns arrires at the sea 
of Tiberias ; is followed 
by multitodes ; with- 
draws to the mountain; 
ehooees the Twelve ; mul- 
titudes follow him; ser- 
mon on the mount; John 
the Baptist in prison 
sends disoiples to Jesus ; 
with the Twelve makes 
second circuit of Galilee ; 
directs to cross the lake ; 
incidents; tempest still- 
ed ; demoniacs of Gada- 
ra; again at Kasareth; 
again rejected ; third cir- 
cuit in Galilee ; the 
Twelre instructed and 
sent forth; Herod holds 
Jesus to be John the 
Baptist, whom h»had just 
before beheaded ; the 
Twelre return; Jesus re- 
tires with him across the 
lake; fire thousand are 
fed ; walks upon the wa- 
ter ; four thousand fed. 
SB Our Lord foretells his 
own death, resurrection, 
and trials of his follow- 
ers; transfiguration; our 
Lord's subsequent dis- 
course with the three dis- 
ciples; again foretells his 
death and resurrection; 
disciples eontend who 
should be greatest; Je- 
sus exhorts to humility ; 
scTcntj instructed and 
sent out; Jesus goes up 
to festival of Taberna- 
cles ; final departure ftom 
Galilee; Jesus at festival 
of Tabernacles ; public 
teaching; farther public 
teaching of our Lord ; 
disciples taught how to 
pray ; the seventy return ; 
Jesus in Jenualem at 



80. Herod Antipas marries 
Herodias, his brother 
Philip's wife, he being 
7«t alive. 

John the Baptist declares 
vehementiy against this 
marriage; he is put in 
prison, and, after a few 
months, beheaded in the 
castle Maohssrus. 

The reign of Augustus con- 
tinued 67 years, and ter- 
minated A. D. 14. This 
was the culminating pe- 
riod of Roman greatness 
and grandeur. Tiberius 
succeeded him, and reign- 
ed 32 years and 6 monus. 
His reign includes the 
public ministry and cru- 
cifixion of onr Lord Je- 
sus Christ 



Countri€§ mthfed to Borne, 

Iir BvaopK. Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, Britain, Rhostia, 
Yindelicia, Norieum, 
Pannonia, Illyria, Greece, 
Macedonia, Thrace, Mos- 
sia, and Dacia. 

ly Asia. Asia Minor, Sy- 
ria, Phoenicia, Palestine, 
the northern and eastern 
coast of the Black Sea, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Assyria. 

ly ArniOA. Egypt and the 
whole northern coast; its 
distant territories were 
Scandia, India, Ethiopia, 
and Galatia — Rome it> 
self being the common 
centre of the whole. 

Army — 400,000 men. Thir- 
ty legions of 12,600 men : 
eleven on the Danube, 
five on the Rhine, three 
in Britain, one in Spain, 
eight on tiie Euphrates, 
one in Egypt, and one in 
Africa. 20,000 prsstcrien 
guards in Italy. 

Navy — 60,000 men. Two 
fleets at Ravenna and 
Naples: stations at Fre- 
jus, in the Blaok Sea, 
in the British Channel, 
Rhine, and Danube. 

0o9ommtnt — A monarchy 
with republican forms. 
The dignities of eonsul, 
tribune, imperator, and 
pontifex maximus are 
united in his person. 
The senate continues the 

Keat council of state, 
sides which there is a 
privy council of the Css- 
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The population of the Ro- 
man republic at the ac- 
cession of Augustus is 
120,000,000 ; half of 



festival of Dedication; 
retires beyond Jordan; 
raising of Lasarus; coun- 
sel of Caiaphas against 
Jesus; retires fh>m Jeru- 
salem ; beyond Jordan is 
followed by multitudes; 
onr Lord teaches, jour- 
neying toward Jerusa- 
lem; is warned against 
Herod; blesses Httle chil- 
dren; rich young man; 
a third time foretells his 
death and resurrection; 
James and John prefer 
their ambitions request; 
visit to Zaccheus ; ar- 
rives at Bethany 6 days 
before the Passover; pub- 
lic entry into Jerusalem ; 
cleansing of the temple ; 
lamentation over Jerusa- 
lem ; foretells destruction 
of temple and persecu- 
tion of disciples; signs 
of Christ's coming to de- 
stroy Jerusalem and put 
an end to the Jewish 
state and dispensation ; 
transition to Christ's final 
coming at the day of 
Judgment ; soenes of 
the judgment ; rulers 
conspire; supper at Be- 
thany; treachery <^ Ju- 
das ; Passover meal ; Je- 
sns washes feet of disci- 
ples ; Lord's supper ; Ho- 
ly Spirit promised ; ago- 
ny in Gethsemane; Je- 
sus betrayed and made 
prisoner before Caiaphas ; 
Jesus before Caiaphas and 
the Sanhedrim ; the San- 
hedrim lead Jesus to 
Pilate ; Jesus before He- 
rod; Pilate seeks to re- 
lease him ; the Jews de- 
mand Barabbas; Pilate 
delivers up Jesus to 
death ; crucifixion ; the 
Jews mock at Jesus on 
the oroes ; he commends 
his mother to John; 
darkness prevails; Christ 
expires on the cross ; vail 
of the temple rent and 
graves opened; burial; 
watch at the sepulchre ; 
morning of the resurrec- 
tion ; visit of the women 
to the sepulchre; vision 
of angels; our Lord is 
seen by Mary Magdalene 
at the sepulchre ; report 
of the watch ; onr Lord 
is seen of Peter; then 
by two disciples on way 
to Emmaus; Jesus ap- 
pears in midst of disci- 
ples ; aposties go into 
Galilee ; Jesus shows 
himself to seven of them 
at the sea of Tiberias; 
meets apostles and above 
five hundred brethren on 
a mountain in Galilee; 
is seen by James, then 
by all the apostles; the 
Ascension. 

The Dispensation of the 
Spirit begins. 

Baptism and the Lord's 
supper administered 



these are slaves — > 
40,000,000 are tributa- 
ries and fi«ed-men; only 
20,000,000 ei^oy tiie Ml 
rights of eitisens. 



Jewish Sson. 

Pharisees — The most nume- 
rous, instituted b. c. 136. 
Tenets: 1. The existence 
of angels and spirits; 

2. Pro-existence and 
transmigration of souls ; 

3. Eternal happiness of 
the Jews — ^sanctimonious 
formiJists, hypocrites and 
fiery sealots. 



Saddncees — Originated a- 
bout 260 years B. c., near 
the time of the transla- 
tion of the Septuagint 
Tenets: infidels; 1. Nei- 
ther angels nor spirits, 
and no resurrection ; 
2. No over-ruling Provi- 
dence; 3. Traditions of 
no authority; but the 
letter of the law must be 
strictly observed. Rela- 
tivelv very few in num- 
ber, but very inflnentiaL 



Scribes and lawyers, the 
same. Learned men, 
transcribers and ex- 
pounders of the law. 



Herodians— A political fac- 
tion attached to the inte- 
rests of the family of He* 
rod the Great, in their 
adherence to Rome and 
the observance of hea- 
then customs. 



Samaritans — ^A mixed race, 
descendants of colonists 
sent to occupy the land 
after the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Israel, 
B. c. 721, and of Jews. 
Blended the idolatries of 
the nations to which they 
belonged with the reli- 
gion of the Jews; built 
a temple on Gerisim ; gra- 
dually adopted the wor- 
ship of Jeliovah and the 
five books of Moses as 
their sacr»4 books, but 
ever maintained an im- 

Slacable hatred of the 
ews. 
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2M 



i D. 



S4 



35 
36 



37 

;»8 



39 



IC 



44 



45 



45 

47 
48 



50 
51 

ftS 



svniTC m cmusTiAx hutort. 



eording to the appoint- 
ment of Ohrist 

JUeemblies for dirine wor- 
ship under the supertn- 
tendenee of the apostles, 
after the model of the 
lynagogae ; breaking of 
bread ; prayer; psalmody; 
preaching. 

Gospel preached to the 
Jews in Judea, Samaria, 
and Antioch ; the seven 
Hellenistic deacons ap- 

Jointed in addition to 
ewish, who had proba- 
bly been appointed from 
the beginning. The mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen ; con- 
sequent dispersion of the 
disciples ; gospel preach- 
ed in Phoenicia, AnUoch, 
Cyprus, and Cyrene. 

First apostolical journey of 
St Peter. 

St. Paul's conrersion, (sup- 

r>sing the irn rpia of Gal. 
8,) judaically reckoned. 

At Damascus. 

Paul's flight from Damas- 
cus to Jerusalem, and 
thence to Tarsus. 

During these years, St 
Paul preaches in Syria 
and Cilicia, making Tar- 
sus his head-quarters, and 
probably undergoes most 
of the sufferings men- 
tioned at 2 Cor. xL 24-36, 
vis. two of the Roman 
and the five Jewish scour- 
ging! and three ihip- 
wrecki. 



Chnreh of Antioch founded 
by Barnabas and other 
apostles, who fled from 
persecution at Jerusalem. 

Paul is brought from Tar- 
sus to Antioch, Acts xi. 
2.^. and stays there a year 
before the famine. 

Paul, with Barnabas, at Aft- 
tioch. James, the brother 
of John, beheaded, at the 
command of Agrippa. 
Peter oast into prison. 

Paul visits Jerusalem with 
Barnabas to relieve the 
faipine. 

At Antioch. 

At Antioch. 

His " First Missionary Jour- 
ney" from Antioch to Cy- 
?rus, Antioch in Pisidia, 
eonium, Lystra, Derbe, 
and back through the 
same places to Antioch. 



8t Paul and Barnabas at- 
tend the " council of Je- 
rusalem." 

Paul's " Second Missionary 
Journey" from Antioch to 
Cilicia, Lycaonia, and 
GalaUa. 

Troas, Philippi, Thessalo- 



smonMKiBiis. 



37. Pilate ordered into 
Italy. 

Tiberius dies; Cains Cali- 
gula succeeds. 

Caligula gives Agrippa the 
tetrarohy of his uncle 
Philip. 

39. Herod the tetrarch 
goes to Rome in hopes 
of obtaining some favour 
from the emperor; but 
Caligula, being prepos- 
sessed by Agrippa, ba- 
nishes him to Lyons. 

40. Caligula orders Petro- 
nins to place his statue in 
the temple of Jerusalem. 
The Jews obtain some 
delay from Petronins. 

Agrippa endeavours to di- 
vert the emperor from 
Uiis design, and at length 
obtains, as a great favour, 
that this statue should 
not be set up. 

Philo, the Jew, goes with a 
deputation from Uie Jews 
at Alexandria to Caligu- 
la; obtains aa audience 
of the emperor at the ha- 
sard of his life. 

41. The Jews quit Babylon 
and retire to Seleucia. 

Cains Caligula dies ; Clau- 
dius succeeds him. — 
Agrippa persuades him to 
accept the empire offered 
him by the army. Clau- 
dius adds Judea and Sa- 
maria to Agrippa's do- 
minions. Agrippa re- 
turns into Judea, takes 
the high-priesthood from 
Theophilus, son of Ana- 
nns, and gives it to Si- 
mon Cantharns. Soon 
after he takes this dig- 
nity from Cantharus and 
bestows it upon Matthias. 

43. Agrippa deprives the 
high-priest Matthias of 
the priesthood and gives 
it to Elioneus, son of Ci- 
theus. 

44. Agrippa XL (Acts XXV.) 
made king of Chalds. 

45. Cuspius Fadns sent into 
Judea as governor. 

46. Cuspius Fadtts recalled. 
The government of Ju- 
dea given to Tiberius 
Alexander. 

48. Herod, king of Chalcis, 
takes the pontiflcate from 
Joseph, son of Camides ; 
gives it to Ananias, son 
of Nebedeus. 

Herod, king of Chalcis, 

dies. 
Yentidius Cumanus made 

governor of Judea in plaoe 

of Tiberius Alexander. 
Cumanus made procurator 

of Judea about this time. 

49. Troubles in Judea un- 
der the government of 
Cumanus. 

50. Caractaous captured by 
the Romans in Britain. 

51. The Jews expelled. 
Rome in the reign of 
Claudius. 

Felix sent governor into 
Judea instead of Cuma- 
nus. 



A.D. 



53 
64 



55 
56 



57 



58 



59 
60 



61 



62 



63 



64 



65 
66 



STSMTS x> onmiAir Bwoav. 



67 



nia, Bema, Athens, and 
Corinth. Writes 1 Thes- 
salonians. 

At Corinth. Writes 2 Thes- 
salonians. 

(Spring.) He leaves (^ 
rinth, and reaehes (Sum- 
mer) Jerusalem at Pente- 
cost, and thence goes to 
Antioch. 

(Autumn.) His "Third 
Missionary Journey." He 
goes to Ephesus. 

At Bphesns. 

At Ephesus. 

ChMpel of Matthew. 

Gospel of Luke between 
56 and 58. 

(Spring.) Bt Paul writes 

1 Corinthians. 
(Summer.) Leaves Ephe* 

sus for Macedonia, (Au- 
tumn,) where he writes 

2 Corinthians, and thence 
(Winter) to Corinth, 
where he writes Gala- 
tians. 

(Spring.) He writes Ro- 
mans, and leaves Corinth, 
going by Philippi and 
Miletus (Summer) to Je- 
rusalem, (Pentecost^) 
where he is arrested and 
sent to Casarea. 

At CsBsarea. 

(Autumn.) Sent to Rome 
by Festns, about August. 

(Winter.) Shipwrecked at 
Malta. 

(Spring.) He arrives at 
Rome. 

Epistle of James about 61. 

First Episde of Peter before 
62. 

Embassy from Jerusalem to 
Rome to petition about 
the wait 

At Rome. 

(Spring.) St Paul writes 
Philemon,Colossians, and 
Ephesians. 

(Autumn.) Writes Philip- 
pians. 

(Spring.) He is acquitted 
and goes to Macedonia 

iPhiUp. U. 24) and Asia 
f inor. Philem. zziL 

He goes io Spain. 

Acts of the Apostles pro- 
bably written at Rome, 
A. D. 63 or 64. 

Gessins Floms made proen- 
rator of Judea. 

Epistle of Jude before 65. 

Paul in Spain. 

Second Epistle of Peter. 

(Summer.) St Paul goes 
from Spain to Asia Minor. 
1 Tim. i. 3. 

The Jewish war begins. 

EpisUe to Hebrews. 

(Summer.) Paul writes 
1 Timothy from Mace- 
donia. 






54. Claudius, the emperor, 
dies, being poisonod \if 
Agrippa. Nero sueeoeds 
him. 

58. Ishmael, son of Tabei, 
made high-priest instead 
of Ananias. 

60. Poroius Festns made 
governor of Judea in the 
room of Felix. 

61. The Jews bnUd a waU 
which hinders Agrippa 
flrom looking within tne 
temple. 

Ishmael, the high -priest, 
deposed. Joseph, sor- 
named Cabei, is put in 
his place* 

63. Albinus, saocessor of 
Felix, arrives in Judea. 

64. Agrippa takes the high- 
luiMthood from Jesus, 
son of Gamaliel, and 
gives it to Matthias, son 
of Theophilus. Nero sets 
fire to the city of Rome : 
throws the blame on the 
Christians, several of 
whom are put to death. 

66. Cestitts Qallus^ gover- 
nor of Syria, comes tc 
Jerusalem ; enumerates 
the Jews at the Passover. 

Disturbanoes at Cssarea 
and at Jerusalem. 

Florus puts several Jews to 
death. 

The Jews rise and kill the 

' Roman garrison at Jeru- 
salem. A massacre of 
the Jews of Csesarea and 
Palestine. All the Jews 
of Scythopolis slain in 
one night 

Cestius, governor of Syria, 
oomes into Judea. He 
besieges the temple of 
Jerusalem ; retires ; is de- 
feated by the Jews. 

The Christians of Jerusa- 
lem, seeing a war about 
to break out, retire tc 
Pella, in the kingdom of 
Agrippa beyond Jordan. 

Vespasian appointed by 
. Nero for the Jewish war. 

Joiephus made governor 
ofGalUee. 

Vespasian sends his son Ti- 
tus to Alexandria ; comes 
himself to AnUoch and 
forms a numerous army. 

67. Vespasian enters Judea; 
subdues Galilee. 

Josephus besieged in Jota- 
pata. 

Jotapata taken; Josephus 
surrenders to Vespa- 
sian. 

Tiberias and Tarichea, 
which had revolted 
against Agrippa, reduced 
to obedience by Vespa- 
sian. 

Divisions in Jerusalem. 

The Zealots seise the tem- 
ple and commit violences 
in Jerusalem. 

They depose Theophilus 
from beinff high-priest, 
and put Pnannias in his 
place. 

The ZealoU sond for tht 
Idumssans to racoour Je- 
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(Astamn.) Writes Titai 
firom Sphetns. 

(Winter.) At NioopoUi. 

(Spring.) In priaon at 
Rome. Writei 2 Timo- 
thy. 

(Sammer.) Bxeented. — 
( May or June.) 

Si. Peter pnt to death at 
Rome, acoordin^ to the 
common bat donbtful tra- 
dition of the Romish 
church. There is no re- 
liable efldenee that he 
died at Rome. 

VireC, Seoond, and Third 
Bf^tlM of John. 

Assemblies for worship up- 
on the model of the sy- 
nagogue ; breaking of 
brMd ; prayer, psalmody, 
preaching ; a common 
ftmd for the relief of the 
poor, but not a strict 
eommunity of goods ; 
fbasts of charity in con- 
nection with the Lord's 
supper. 



TO 



Destruction of Jerusalem. 
In the siege and oTcr- 
throw 2,000,000 of per- 
sons are said to hare 
perished. The Chris- 
tians had prcTiousIy re- 
tired to Pella, beyond the 
Jordan. 

After A. D. 45 gospel 
preached to Gentiles, but 
converts from them con- 
sidered distinct until the 
destruetion of Jerusalem. 

Officers of the church, apos- 
tles and their assistants ; 



STXCRBOmSMS. 



A.D. 



The Idumssans retire from 
Jerusalem. 

68. Nero, the emperor^ 
dies; Galba succeeds him. 

Vespasian takes all the 
places of strength in Ja- 
dea about Jerusalem. 

Simon, son of Gioras, ra- 
rages Jttdeaand the south 
of Idumsa. 

69. Galba dies; Otho de- 
dared emperor. 

Otho dies; Yitellius pro- 
claimed emperor. 

Vespasian declared empe- 
ror by his army ; is ac- 
knowledged all over the 
East 

Josephus set at liberty. 

John of Giscala heads the 
Zealots. 

Eleasar, son of Simon, 
forms a third party; 
makes himself master of 
the inner temple, or court 
of Uie priests. 

70. Titus marches against 
Jerusalem to besiege it. 

Comes down before Jerusa- 
lem some days before the 
PassoTcr. 

The fkctions unite at first 
against the Romans, but 
a^erward divide ag^n. 

July 17, the perpetual sacri- 
fices cease in the temple. 

The Romans become mas- 
ters of the court of the 
GentUes, and set fire to 
the galleries. 

A Roman soldier sets the 
the temple on fire, not- 
withstanding Titus com- 
mands the contrary. 

The last enclosure of the 
city taken. 

John of Giscala and Simon, 



81 



96 

or 



100 



XTSSTS IX CHaiSTIAH BISTOaT. 



evangelists ; prophets ; 
presbyters, elders or 
bishops, ministers of in- 
dividual churches; dea- 
cons who were teachers 
and almoners of Uie 
church ; deaconesses ; 
widows ; all churches in- 
dependent of each other. 
The members elected 
their own officers, admi- 
nistered their discipline, 
and consulted upon all 
matters of importance. 
The distinction between 
presbyters and bishops, 
was, as yet, unknown. 



Church founded in Edessa 
on the Euphrates about 
this time. 

Persecution under Domi- 
tian, commonly called 
the second persecution. 



Revelation of St John. 
Gospel by St John. (7) 



Death of St John about 

this time. 
Conclusion of the Canon 

of the New Testament 
Clement of Rome died about 

this time. 



STKCuaoinsiis. 






I 



son of Gioras, conceal 
themselves in the com- 
mon sewers. 

74. Titus demolishes the 
temple to its very founda- 
tion. 

He also demolishes the city, 
reserving the towers of 
Hippicos, Phasael, and 
Mariamne. 

Titus returns to Rome with 
his father Vespasian ; 
they triumph over Judoa. 

70. Death of Vespasian and 
succession of Titus. Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii 
destroyed by an eruption 
of Vesuvius, November 1. 

81. Death of Titus, and suc- 
cession of Domitian. 



Age of Martial, Valerius 
Flaocus, Epictettts, Quin- 
tilian, Azricola, Ac. 

86. Capitoline games insti- 
tuted by Domitian, and 
celebrated every 4th year. 

88. Secular games cele- 
brated ; war with Dacia 
begins, and continues 15 
years. 

96. Domitian put to death 
by Stephanas, and sno* 
ceeded oy Nerva. 
The age of Juvenal and 
Tacitus. 

98. Nerva dies, and is suc- 
ceeded by Trajan. 

100. About this time, Pliny, 
proconsul of Bithynia» 
sends to Trajan his fismons 
account of the Christians. 
Age of Floms, Suetonius, 
Pliny the younger, Dioi^ 
and Plutarch. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FOLLOWING INDEX. 

After the word found id alphabetical order, as that of Ammon, Ammonites, on the opposite page is 
given a specification of the several texts in which this word occurs in the Bible ; next are entered the 
page or pages of this Text Book where the same word is mentioned and more or less expluiued, viz. 
pages 61, 63, 68, 109, in the example before us ; then under the head of Maps is given, in Roman 
characters^ I., II., III., &c., the map in which the word occurs. The alphabetical letters in capitals are 
entered at the top and bottom of the map, and in small letters, on the margin, right and left, to direct 
the eye of the inquirer to the square inch where the words sought may be found. Thus in map III., 
within the lines between which stands F, and intersected by those which include e, is seen the word 
Ammon. In the same manner the word is also found in maps IV., Ee, and Y.^ £f. 
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INDEX. 



?AOB 

Abaiia Ritsb, or Damascus 2 Kings ▼. 12, 141 

Absrim, Mountains o£ Num. zxL 11, zzTiL12; 

xxxiiL 44, 47; Dent zxxiL 49; Jer. zxii 

20 62, 82 

Abdon, a Lsridcal city belonging to the tribe of 

Asher Josh. xxL SO; IChron. ri. 74. 

Abel=Abila, HabiL 177 

Abel-beih.Maaehah, (NaphtalL) Sam. xx. 14; 1 

Kings xv. 20; 2 Kings xt. 20 120, 135 

Abel-Keramim Judg. xi. 33. 

Abel-Maim, (Naphtali.).. 2 Chron. xvi. 4. 

Abel-Meholah. Jndg. TiL 22; 1 Kings, ir. 12, 

xix. 16 130 137 

Abel-Mlzraim, near Jericho«» Atad Gen. L 11. 42 

Abel-Sittim Nam. xxxiiL 40. 

Abes, (Issachsr.) Josh. xix. 20. 

AbUene Lake iiL 1. 177 

Abimael, Arabian tribe. Gen. x. 28; 1 Chron. 

L22 19 

Abisbai 110 

Abraham 25. 27, 28 

Abrona Nam. xxxiiL S4. 

Absalom, rebellion of. 2 Sam. zt. 119 

Aooad Qen. x. 10. 24 

Acohoy (Ptolemais,) (Asber.) Jndg. L 31. 70, 237 

Aceldama. Acts L 10. 203 

Achaia. Rom. xr. 28, xtL 5; 2 Cor. L 1; 2 

ThesB. L 7 232 

Aohlab Jadg. L 31. 

Achmetha-Eobatana Bsra tL 2. 161 

Achor, Talley of. Josh. riL 26, zt. 7; Isa. Ixr. 

10; Ho«. iL 15 84 

Aohsaph, (Asher.)... Josh. xL 1, xiL 20, xix. 25. 89 

Aohsib, 1) city in Aiber...Josb. xix. 29; Judg. L 31. 

— 2) City in Judah Josh. xy. 44 ; Micah L 4. 90 

Aora 122 

Acre « 70, 167,237 

Adadah, (Judah.)... Josh xr. 22. 

Adam, city near the Jordan Josh. iiL 16. 83, 133 

Adamah, city in the valley of Siddim. Gen. x. 19, 

xiT. 2; Hos. xi. 8 31 

— City in Naphtali Josh. xix. 36. 

Adami, (NaphtalL) Josh. xix. 33. 

Adar ■» Haxar-Adar, (Judah.) Num. xxxir. 4 ; 

Josh. XV. 3. 

Adarin 

Aden, Gulf of 

Adithaim, (Judah.) Josh xr. 86. 

Admah, «s Adsmah Deut xxix. 23. 31 

Admedera. 

Adoratm, (Judah.) 2 Chron. xL 9. 134 

Adraha» Edrei 62 

Adramyttium Acts xxviL 2. 239 

Adriatic Sea Acts xxvU. 27. 241 

Adullam, Cave of, 1) 1 Sam. xxiL 1 ; 2 Sam. xxiiL 112 

13; 1 Chron. xL 15. 
^ 2) City in Judah. Josh. xiL 15, zv. 35; 2 

Chron. xL 7 ; Gen. xxxviii. 1, 12 ; Micah 

1. 15 89, 112, 134 

Adammim Josh. xv. 7, xvliL 17. 

iBnon. See Enon... John iii. 23. 180, 268 

Mn 

Agagites Esther iiL 1. 

Agar-Sinai Gal. iv. 25. 

Agrigentam 

Aholibamab, Arabian tribe. Gen. zxxvL 41 ; 1 

Chron. L 52. 

4hava River Esra viit 15, 21, 31. 

/ bithophel 120 

Ai, l)Cityin Bcnjamio.Gen. xfL8,xiiL3; Josh.viL 

2, viii. 1, XiL 9; Ezra iL 28 ; Neh. viL 32. 84, 147 
^99 



MAPS. 

IV.Ea 

[V.Eb 



IV 



[Dc 
. Ea 
[V.Dc 
IV. Db 

IV. Dd 

V.Eb 
II. Co 



II. Db 

III. Ec 
[IV. Co 



IV. C 



Cc 
Cb 



rvi.Bc 

IV.Eb 



V.Cg 



V. Fa 
ILDd 

V.Cg 
V. Fb 
V. Bf 
V.Ed 
VII. Db 
VILBa 



IV. Fg 

V. De 
V.Se 



VILAb 



Ai, 2) in AmmoB. Jer. zliz. S. 

Ain, 1) Levitical city in Simeon. Josh. zv. 32, ziz. 

7, zxL 16; 1 Chron. iv. 32 - IV. 

— 2) City in northern Palestine. Num. xxxiv. 11. 
Aja » Ajiath -» AL 1 Chron. viL 28 ; Neh. xL 

81; Isa. z. 28. ^ 84,147 

Ajalon, 1) Levitical city in Dan. Josh. z. 12; 

Judg. L 35 ; 1 Sam. zir. 31 ; 1 Chron. tL [V 

69, vUL 13 ; 2 Chron. zL 10, zzriU. 18 85 V. 

— 2) City in Zebulon Jodg.zii.12. 102 [P 

AjUth, Aja. See Ai, No. 1 127 

Akad, in Mesopotamia Gen. z. 10. 24 

Akabah, Gulf of. See Elanitio Gulf.... 67 lU 

Akra L 

Akrabbi IV. 

Akrabbim, Maaleh-Akrabbim, (Jndah.) Num. [ 

zxxiv. 4; Josh. xv. 3; Judg. L 36 69 

Alemeih, Levitical city in Besjamin perfa^ie,Mo Al- 

mon. 1 Chron. tL 60. 

Alamelech, (Asher.) Josh. ziz. 26. 

Alezandria. ActszzviL6. 240 VI 

Alezandrosoenm V. 

Aliah, Alevah, a tribe in Edom. Gen. zzzvL 40 ; 

1 Chron. L 51. 

Allotment of Territory 92 

Almodad, Arabian tribe in Yemen. Gen. z. 26. 19 IL 

Almon, a Levitical oity belonging to the tribe of 

Benjamin Josh. xxL 18 ; 1 Chron. vi. 45. 

Almon-Dibhithaim « Beth-Diblathaim « Dibla- 

thaim Num. xxxiii. 46. 

Aloth 1 Kings iv. 16. 

Aluah Num. xxxiiL 13. 50 

Amalek, Amalekites. Gen. xxxvL 12; Ex. xviL 8 ; 

Nam. xiiL 29, xxiv. 20: Judg. UL 13 ; vL 

3, 33, XiL 15; 1 Sam. xiv. 48, xv. 8, xxviL 

8, XXX. 1 : 2 Sam. L 1, viiL 12 ; 1 Chrun. 
iv. 43; Pa. IxxxiiL 7 20, 50, 101, 109 

Amam, (Judah.) Josh. xv. 26. 

Amana, Abana 2 Kings v. 12. 141 

Amasia 

Amastris 

Amathus 

Amad, (Asher.) Josh. xix. 26. 

Amida V 

Amlsns. VI 

Ammah 2Sam.iL24. 116 

Ammaos, (Nicopolis.) 

Ammon, Ammonites. Gen. xix. 38 ; Num. xxi. 24 ; 
Deut U. 19 ; Judg. iiL 13 ; 1 Sam. xL 1, 11, 
xiv. 47 ; 2 Sam. x. 1, xxiiL 37 ; 1 Kings xL 
1 ; 2 Kings xxiv. 2 ; 2 Chron. xx. 1, xxvL 8 ; 
Esra ix. 1 ; Neh. iv. 3, xiii. 23 ; Ps. IxxxiiL 
7; Isa. xL 14 ; Jer. ix. 26, xxv. 21, xxviL 
8, zL 11 ; zliz. 1 ; Bsek. zzv. 2 ; Dan. xi. m 

41 ; Amos L 13 ; Zeph. iL 9 61. 63, 68, lOO* IV. 

Amorites. Gen. x. 16, ziv. 7, zv. 21 ; Ez. iiL 8, V. ] 

zzziiL 2 ; Num. ziiL 29, xxi. IS, 21 ; Deut 
L 19, iv. 47 ; XX. 17 ; Josh. iL 10, iiL 10, Lx. 
1, X. 5, xL 8, XiiL 10, xxiv. 11, 18; Judg. L 
34, iiL 5, vLlO, X. 8; I Sam. viL 14; 1 
Kings iv. 19, ix. 20; 2 Kings xxL 11 ; Esra 
ix. 1 ; Neh. ix. 8 ; Pt. ezzzvL 19 ; Esek. 
zvL 3 ; Amos iL 9 19, 61, 80 

Amphinolis Acts xviL 1. 229 

Anab, (Judah.) Josh. zL 21, zv. 50. 91 

Anaharath, (Issachar.) Josh. xix. 19. 

Anakims, Giants. Deut. iL 10; Josh. xL 22, xiv. 15. 

Anamim, Egyptian people Gen. x. 13. 18 

Ananiah, (Benjamin.) Neh. xL 32. 

Ansthoth, Levitical city in Bei^ Jer. xxxiL 8 

xxLl8; 2 Sam. xxiiL 27 ; 1 Kings iL 26; 
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1 ChroB. tL 60, li 28, xiL 3 ; Bin iL 28 ; 

Keh. rU. 27; Im. X. 30; Jer. L 1 147 

Mni Foandatioiu... 124 

ient Jerutalem. ^ 121 

im, a Levitieal citj belooging to the tribe of 

IssacbATy ai Bn-OMknim. 1 Chron. tL 78. 
tr. Levitical ci^, (ManMseb.) 1 Chron. tL 70. 

«, (Judab.) Joab. xr. 60. 91 

ediloTianSy Chronology of. 12 

i.Lebanon» Moontaina. 141 

ioch, 1) in Syria. Aote Ti. 6, zi. 19, 26, ziiL 1, 

xir. 26, XT. 22, xriii. 22; QaL iL 11 218 

2) in PlBidia Acts xiiL 14, xir. 19, 21. 222 

ipatris. Aeti xxtiU 3L 289 



imene... 

laisatbcbitei, a people in Penia, perbapi. Bira 

iT. 9, tL 6. 
leky city in lewchir. Joib. xiL 18 ; 1 Sam. ir. 

1, xxix. 1 89, 106 

— Aphik, (Asher.) Joib. xiiL 4, xix. 30 ; 
Jnii^ L 81. 

in Golan lKingtxx.26; 2 Einn xiii. 17. 137 

bekab, (Jndab.) Joan. xr. 68. 

beiinia, perbapa ^o Hapbaraim. 

hnisa OpbnL Joab. xriii. 24. 

iHofiia Aeta XTiL 1. 229 

pii Forum.. Aeta xxyiiL 16. 243 



-- 66 

in Moab » Babbatb-Moab. Num. xxL 16, 28; 

Ian. xy. 1 ; Dent iL 9 66 

thf in moontaina of Jndab. Joab. xr. 62 ; 2 Sam. 

xxiu.36 

ibnb, 1) the plain of Jordan. Dent L 1, iL 8; 

Joah. xiL 1 ; 2 Sam. iv. 7; 2 Kinga xxy.4; 

Ian.xxxiiL 9; Jer. L 12 63, 67 

. 2) » Betb-Arabab, (Benjamin.) Joab. xviiL 

18 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 31 ; 1 Chron. xL 32. 
ibta. See Seba No. 1. 1 Kinga x. 1 ; 2 Chron. 

ix. 1, xrij. 11, xxL 16, xxvL 7; xxiL 1 ; 

Pa. IxxiL 16 ; Neb. iL 19 ; laa. xiiL 20, xxL 

13; Jer. iiL2; xxt. 24; Eiek. xxWL 21, 

xxxTiiL 18; Job. L 16; Joel iiL 8; 

AeUiLll; QaL L 17 129 

tbia, DeMrt of. 46 

td, (Jndab.) Nam. xxL 1; Josh. xiL 14; Judg. 

\ 16 6- 

19, 128 

I, near Oi]|^ Joah. t. 8. 

m, 8m Syria 20 

iB-Bath-Rebob. 2 bam. x. 6, 8. 

IB-Danaaaena. See Syria 118 

iB-Maaehab. See Maacbah 110 

um Mebiraim See Meaopotamia 20, 26 

■».Padan, Meaopotamia. See Padan 20, 26 

SeeSKoba. 118 

, Land aad M oimtain. Qen. vilL 4 ; 2 Kinga 

xU. 87; Iaa.xxxTiL 88; Jer.lL27 18, 14 

Rirer..... 10 

AthitM, inhabitanta of Araba No. 2. 2 Sam. 

xxiiL 31 ; 1 Chron. xL 32. 

Ml, Arbela »«Beth-ArbiL.. 

dtaa, inhabitanta of Arabia 2 Sam. xxiiL 86. 



ikiy inhabittnii of an unknown part of Palea- 
tine .Joah. xtL 2 ; 2 Sam. xr. 82; xtL 16. 



MAra. 
V. Cf 
L 




Ar of Moab. 



.Aeta xtU. 19. 231 
66 



|bI^ regkm in Baaban. Dent iiL 4 ; 1 Kings iv.l. 131 
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V.Dg 
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rn.De 

IIL Efg 



IV. Fg 
VIL Po 
Ef 
LCb 
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K 



Matt xxTii. 67; Mark xr. 42; Luke 

uiiLSl; John xix. 88 206 

near Lebanon. Qen. x. 17. 19 
i. «. the Land of Ararat 128 




66 



aad brook in Moab. Num. xxL 
13, 24 :~Dmt iL 24, iiL 8, iii. 16, iy. 48; 
Jorib. ziL 1, XiiL 9 ; Judg. xL 13, 22; 2 
Kings X. 88; laa. xtL 2 ; Jer. xlriii. 20. 61, 66 
k,l)towninJadab. lSam.xxx.28; 1 Chron. 
Au...^ 11« 



ILDb 
ILDb 

[IV. Do 
VLCc 

[V.Ed 
V. Ce 



VIL Db 

VIL Fe 
V.F» 
IV. Dd 
IILFe 
ILBb 



in. Fa 
VILFb 
ILDb 
IIL Ed 
[IV. Df 

[IIL Ed 
IV. Df 



IV. De 



IV. Df 

ILDb 

(T. Fe 

IV. Fb 

V. Ff 



ILCb 



IS" 



Dd 



[IV. Be 
IILDd 

IV. Cb 



FAGB 

Aroer, 2) in Gad. Num. xxxIL 34 ; Joab. xiiL 26 ; 

2 Sam. xxir. 6 ; laa. xriL 2 67, 116 

— 3) on the Amon. Dent ii. 36, iiL 12, ir. 48 ; 

Joab. xii. 2, xiiL 16; Judg. xi. 26, 33; 2 

Kinga x. 83; Jer. xlriiL 19 66 

Arpbaxad, deacendanta of Shem. Qen. x. 22, 24 ; 

xLlO 19 

Arphnd, in Syria. 2 Kinga xviiL 34, xix. 13 ; laa. 

X. 9, xxxtL 18, xxxTiL 13 ; Jer. xKx. 23. 19, 146 
AaTra.... ........... ............................................. 

Aruboth, (Judab.) 1 Kinga ir. 10. 

Ammah «■ Bnma. Judg. ix.41. 101 

Anrad. Aradua Qen. x. 18; Esek.xxTiLS. 19, 128 

Aaabel 110 

Aahan, Kor<Aaban, Levitioal city in Simeon. Joah. 

XT. 42, xix. 3 ; 2 Sam. xxx. 80 ; 1 Chron. 

ir. 32;tL69. 
Aaealon. See Aakelon. Joab. xiiL 3 ; Judg. L 18, 

xir. 19 ; 1 Sam. rL 17 ; Jer. xxt.20, xlriL 

6; AmoaL8; Zepb.iL4,7 103 

Aahdod, Atotna. Joab. xL 22, xiiL 3, xr. 47 ; 1 

Sam. r. 1, rL 17 ; 2 Chron. xxrL 6 ; Neb. 

ir. 7y xiii. 23 ; laa. xx. 1 ; Jer. xxr. 20 ; 

Amos L 8; Zeph. iL 4; Zeob. ix. 6; Acta 

TiiL 40 106 

Ashdoth-piagab, city uf Reuben, Josh. xiL 8. 
Aaber Qen. xxx. 13; Joah. xix. 24-31. 96, 131 

— City in Manaaaeh Joab. xrii. 7. 

Aahtaroth, Aabtarotb-Kamaim, Leritical city in 

Manaaaeh. Qen. xir. 6 ; Dent L 4 ; Joah. 

ix. 10, xii. 4 ; 1 Cbron. ri. 71 ; 1 Mace r. [V. Ed 

43; 2 Maec. xiL 21 80 IIL Fc 

Aabur. 19 II. Db 

Aaburitea, Arabian tribe. Qen. xxr. 3; 2 Sam. 

iL9. 
Aaia Minor, prorinoe of. Aeta ii. 9, ri. 9 ; 2 Cor. 

L 8; 1 Peter LI 227 Vn.Fb 

Aakelon. See Aaealon 103 V. Bf 

Askenas, (Japbeth.) Qen. x. 8 ; Jer. IL 27. 16 IL Bb 

Aemaveth Exra iL 24; Neb. xiL 29. 

Aanab.nameof two citiea in Judab. Joab. xr. 
33, 43. 

Aanotb-Tbabor, (NaphtalL) Joab. xix. 34. 

Aaaer«. „ IV. Cd 

Assos. Acta xx. 13. 235! VIL Db 

Aasyria. Qen. iL14; Num. xxir.24; 2 Kings xix. 
17, 20, xrL 7, xriL 3, 23, xrlii. 13, xix. 36 ; 
1 Chron. r. 6 ; 2 Cbron. xriiL 34, xxxii. 1, 
xxxiiL 11 ; Eura ir. 2. ; Pa. Ixxxiii. 8; lea. 
viL 18 ; xL 11, xix. 23, xx. 4, xxiiL 13, xxxL 
8, xxxri. 1, IiL 4; Jer. iL 36; Esek. xxiiL 
12; Hoa. r. If, riL 11, ix. 3, x. 6.. 19, 26, 147 

Aac\ja, pool near Jeruaalem Neb. iiL 16. 

Athaeb, (Jndab.) 1 Sam. xxx. 30. 116 

Atad Qen. L 10. 42 

Ataka 44, 46 

Atharim Num. xxL 1. 

Atharoth, (Qad.) Num. xxxiL 3, 34. 

— MO Atharodi-AdMr, (Ephraim.) Joab. xrL 6, 7, 

xriii. 13. 

Atbarotb.Beth-Joab, (Judab.) 1 Cbron. iL64. 

Atharoth-Zopbim, (Qad.) Num. xxxiL 86. 

Athena 230 

Athribia 

Attalia. Acta xir. 26. 226 

Attica. 231 

Ara= Abara. 2 Kinga xriL 24. 

Aren, 1) *»0n Back. xxx. 17. 

— 2) See Betb-Aren, No. 1 29 

— 3) Field of Aren Amos L 6. 

Arim, 1) the inhabitanta of Ara. 2 Kings xriL 31. 

— 2) Philistian tribe 

— 3) City in Benjamin Josh. xriiL 28. 

Arith, station in Edom. Qen. xxxrL 36 ; 1 Chron. 

L46. 

Asal, in or near Jeruaalem Zacb. xir. 6. 

Asekah, (Judab.) Joeb. x. 10, xr. 86 ; 1 Sam. xriL 86 

1 ; 2 Chron. xi. 9 ; Neb. xL 30; Jer. xxxir. 7. 134 
Asem, Esem, (Simeon.) Joah. xr. 29, xix. 3; 

1 Cbron. iv. 29. 

Asmon, (Jndab.) Num. xxxir. 4 ; Joah. xr. 4. 

Asotua. See Asbdod 106 

Astab. See Qaaa. 1 Chron. riL 28. 121 

Baal, 1) city »- Baalatb-Beer-Kamatb, (Simeon.) 

1 Chron. ir. 33. . 

— 2) High plaeea of. «Kiua. vaSSu^V \ 
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fiMkh, 1) eity In Jodah, -» Baal^adah » Kir- 
jath-Baal a- Kiijath-Jearim. Josb. xr. ; 
xix. S ; 2 Sam. yi. 2 ; 1 Chron. xiii. (U 117 

— 2) moantain in Judah Josluxv. 11. 

Baalath, (Dan.) Josh. xix. 44 j 1 Kings ix. 18 ; 

2 Chron. viiL 9. 
Baalath-Beer-Ramath. See Baal 1. (Simeon.) 

Josh. xix. 8. 

Baalbeo. 88, 186 

Baal-Oad Jo«h. xL 17, xU. 7, xiiL 5. 88 

Baal-Hamon SoL Songs viii. 11. 

Baal-Ilaxor, (Ephraim,) «» Hagor. 2 Sam. xiiL 

23; Neh.xL33 119 

Baal-Hermon, mountain, Moont Hermon. Judg. 

UL 3j 1 Ghron. r. 23 18 

Baal-Meon, Beth-Meon, (Renben.) Num. xxxii. 

88 ; Josh. xiii. 17; 1 Chron. t. 8; Esek. 

XXV. 9 64 

Baal.Perasim 2 Sam. v. 20; 1 Chron. xiy. 11. 117 

Baal-Shalifiha, in Ephraim. 2 Kings iy. 42. 

Baal'Tamar Jndg. xx. 23. 

BaalZephon, in Egjpt. Ex. xiy. 2 ; Nnm.xxxiii. 7. 46 
Babel, Babylon, Babylonia. See Sbeshaeh Shinar. 

Oen. X. 10, XI. 9 ; 2 Kings xvii. 24, xx. 12, 

xxiv. 1, 12 ; 1 Ghron. ix. 1 ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 

81, xxxiii. 11, xxxyL 6; Exra i. 11, iy. 9. 

lxxxyii.4yCxxxyiL 1; Lia. xiii. 1, xxxix. 1, 

xlviii. 14; Jer. xx. 4, xxi. 2, xxy. 11, xxyiL 

8, XX viii. 11, L 1, liL 11 ; Eiek. xiL 13 ; Dan. 

i. 1 ; Micah iy. 10 ; 1 Peter y. 13.....21, 22, 156 

Babylonian Empire 156 

Baccatajali, town in northern Sjria. 

Baelath 

Bahorim, (Benjamin.) 2 Sam iii. 16, xvL 5, xviL 

18, xix. 16 ; 1 Kings ii. 8 ; 2 Sam. xxiiL 

31; 1 Chron. XL 33 116,120 

Balaam the prophet Num. xxii. 5 ; Josh, xiii.22.63,65 
Bamoth, Bamoth-Baal, (Reuben.) Gen. xxi. 19, 

xxii.41 ; Josh.xiii. 17 65 

Banias. See Csssarea PhUippi. 71, 193 

Barada, the ancient Pharpar 129 

Bared, in tbe desert of Shnr. Gen. xvi. 4. 

Bashan. Num. xxL 33, Deut iiL 1 ; Josh. ix. 10, 

xii. 4, xui. 11-30, xviL 1, xx. 8, xxiL 7; 

1 Kings iy. 13, 19 ; 2 Kings x. 33 ; 1 Chron. 
y. 11 ; Ps. IxyiiL 15, oxxxvL 20 ; Isa. IL 13, 
xxxiiL 9; Jer. xxiL 20, L 19 ; Esek. xxviL 
6; Nah. i. 4 77,128 

Batanaea 

Bath-Rabbim, Valley SoL Songs vii. 4. 

Battle of the Kings 30 

Basrah, Bozrab, in Moab. Gen. xxxvi. 38; 1 

Chron. i. 44 ; Isa. xxxiy. 6, Ixiii. 1 ; Jer. 

xlviiL 24, xUx. 21; Amos L 12 66 

Bealoth, (Judah.).... Josb. xv. 24; 1 Kings iy. 16. 
Beer, 1) (Benjamin.) Judg. ix. 21. 65 

— 2) =a Beer-Elim in Moab, city. Num. xxi. 

16; Isa. xy. 8 65,66 

Beer-Lahai-RoL Gen. xyi. 14, xxiv. 62, xxy. 11. 56 
Beeroth, (Benjamin.) Josh, xviii. 25; 2 Sam. iy. 

2, xxiii. 37 ; 1 Chron. xL 39 ; Esra il. 25 ; 

Neh. vii. 29; Dent x. 6 ; Josh ix. 17... 84, 116 
Beer-Sheba, a town in Simeon. Gen. xxL 14, 31, 

xxii. 19, xxyi. 33, zxviiL 10, xlvL 1 ; Josh. 

xix. 2 ; Judg. xx. 1 ; 1 Sam. iii 20, yiii. 2 ; 

2 Sam. iii. 10, xvU. 11, xxiy. 2, 15; 1 Kings 
iv. 25, xix. 13; 2 Kings xii. 1, xxiiL 8; 
1 Chron. iv. 28, zxL 2 ; 2 Chron. xix. 4 ; 
xxiy. 1, XXX. 5 ; Neh. xL 27, 30 ; Amos y. 

5, viii. 14 82, 91 

Beesh-Terah, perhaps «■ Ashtaroth, (Maaasseh.) 

Joeh. xxL 27. 

Bela-Zoar. Gen. xiy. 2, xix. 20. 

Bene-Berak, (Dan.) Josh. xix. 45. 

Bene-jaakan Nnm. xxxiiL 31. 

Benbadad, invasion of. -..•. 137 

Ben-Hinnom, valley. See Hinnom ^ 122 

Benjamin, tribe Josh. xviiL 11. 94, 131 

Benjamites, land of. 1 Sam. ix. 4. 94 

Been Num. xxxiL 3. 

Beracbah, valley of blessing. 2 Chron. xx. 26. 139 

Berenice, on the coast of Africa 

Bercea. Acts xviL 10, xx. 4. 230 

Berothai, city in 8y ria. 2 Sam. viiL 8 ; Esek. xlviL 

16 

Berytns, the modem Beirtiti BeyrooU 
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Besek. SeeBesek. ......Judg. L iy. 108 

Besor^ 1 Sam. zxz. 2L 116 

Betah, city in Syrian Tibehath^.... 2 Sam. riiL 8. 

Beten, (Ajser.) ^ Josh. xix. 25. 

Bethabara ^ Bethania John L28. 179 

Beth.Anath, (NaphtalL) Josh. xix. 88; Jndg. L 38. 

Beih-Anoth, (Jndah.) —...Josh. xr. 59. 

Bethany. Matt. xxvL 6 ; Mark xL 11, xiv. 3 ; 

Luke xix. 29, xxiy. 50 ; John zi. 1, xii. 1. 197 

Bethar, eaptured under Hadrian, ▲. n. 136*«. 

Beth-Araba ca Arabah, No. 2, (Bei^amin.) Josh. 

xy. 6, 61, xviiL 22. 68, 67 

Beth-Arbel «°> Arbeel ......Hos.z. 14. 

Beth-Asmareth, near Jerusalem.......Neh. vii. 28. 

Beth-Aven, 1) (Benjamin.) Josh. yiL2; 1 Sam. 

xiiL 5, xiv. 23; Hos. iv. 15,t.8,x.6; Amoi 

y. 5 « 29 

— 2) Wilderness of. Josh. xviiL 12. 

Beth-Baal-Meon, Baal-Meon, (Renben.) Joah. 

XiiL 17 « 64 

Beth-Bara, Bethabara. ............Judg. viL 24. 179 

Beth-Birei, (Simeon.) 1 Chron. iv. 81. 

Beth-Dagon, 1) (Jndah.) Joah. zv. 41. 

— 2) (Asher.) Josh. xix. 27. 

Beth.Diblathaim -<= Diblathaim Jer.xlviii. 22. 

Beth- Eden, near Damascus..... ^....Amos L 6. 

Beth-Eked, shearing-house 2 Kings x. 14. 

Beth-BL 1) « Lus, (Benjamin.) Gen. xiL 8, xiiL 

8,xxyiiL 19, xxxL 13, xxzv. 1 ; Josh. yii. 2, 
yUL 9, ziL 9, 16, zviiL 22; Jndg. L 22, 
iT.6, XX. 81, xxL 19; 1 Sam. riL 16, z. 8, 
XXX. 27 ; 1 Kings xiL 29 ; xUL 1, xvL 34 ; 
2 Kings iL 2, z. 29, zviL 28, zziiL 15; 1 
Chron. vii. 28 ; 2 Chron. xiiL 19 ; Esra iL 
28 ; Neh. vii. 32, xK 31 ; Hos. zlL 4 ; Amos 
iiL 14, T. 6, yiL 13 29 

— 2) Mountains of...Josh. xvL 1. 

Beth-Emek, (Asher.) Josh. xix. 27. 

Bethesda, pool ......John y. 2 185 

Beth-Gader «■ Gederah. Josh xy. 36 ; 1 Chron. 

iL 51. 

Beth-Exel, a town in Judah Micah L 11. 

Beth-Haccerem Neh. iiL 14; Jer. vL 1. 

Beth-Haglab, Both-Hoglah, (Benjamin.) Josh. 

xy. 6, xviu. 19, 21 91, 181 

Beth-Hanan, (Judah or Dan.) 1 Kings iv. 9 180 

Beth-Harsm, Beth-Haran, (Gad.) Nnm.xxxiL36; 

Josh. XUL27 64, 130 

Beth-Hoglah. See Beth-HagUh 181 

Beth-Horon, the Upper, Levitieal city in Ephraim. 

Josh. xvL 5, xxL 22 ; 1 Chron. viL 24 ; 2 

Chron. yiii. 6 ; 1 Sam. xiiL 18 ; 1 Chron. 

vL 68; 2 Chron. xxy. 13 84, 109 

— 2) the Lower, (Ephraim.) Josh. x. 11, xvL 8, 

xviiL 13 ; 1 Kings ix. 17 ; 1 Chron. viL 24 ; 

2 Chron. viii. 6 ; 1 Sam. xiiL 18 ; 1 Chron. 

yL 68; 2 Chron. xxv. 18 

Beth-Jeshimoth, (Renben.) Num. xxxiiL 49; Josh. 

ziL 8, xiiL 20; "Rt/tk. xxv. 9....^ 

Beth-Car, (Judah.) ISam. viL 11. 

Beth-Lebaoth ■» Lebaoth, (Simeon.) Josh. ziz. 6. 
Bethlehem, 1) Judah, Ephratah. Gfen. zzzv. 19, 

zlviiL 7; Jndg. xiL 10, xviL T, ziz. 1 ; 

Ruth L 1, 19; 1 Sam. zvL 4, zviL 15, zz. 

6 ; 2 Sam. U. 32, zxiiL 14 ; 1 Chron. xL 16 ; 

2 Chron. xL 6 ; Neh. yiL 26 ; Jer. zU. 17 ; 

Mieah y. 2 ; Matt ii. 1, 5, 8, 16; Luke fi. 

4; John yiL 42 102,110 

— 2) in Zebnlon Joeh. xix. 15. 110 

Beih.Maaehah » Abel-Maachah« (Naphteli.) 2 

Sam. XX. 14 ; 2 Kings xv. 29 120, 136 

Beth-Marcaboth, (Simeon.) Josh. xix. 5; 1 Chron. 

iv. 31. 
Beth.Meon»Baal-Meon, (Renben.) Jer.zlyiil.23. 64 
BethMillo. See Millo No. 1. I 

BethNimrah, (Gad.) Num. xxxlL 86; Joeh.ziiL27. 64 

Beth-Passes, (Issachar.) Josh. ziz. 21. 

Beth-Palet, (Jndah.) Josh. zr. 27; Neh. zL 26. 
Beth-Peor, Baal-Peor, (Reuben.) Dent iiL 29; 

zxxiv. 6; Josh. xiii. 20........ ••.... .m.... 

Bethphage. Matt xxL 1; Bfark xL 1; Luke xix.29. 269 
Betb-Rehob. See Rehob. Josh. xix. 28, 80, xzL 

31; Judg. L 81; 1 Chron. tL76 96, 119 

Bethsaida, Julias. Matt zL 21; Mark vL 46, yiiL 

22; Luke iz. 10, z. 18; John L 44, ziL 

21..., ...••. 72. 184> 199 
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k-81^Mi, ScTthopolifly (MftDMseh.) Joth. xtU. 
11, 16; Jndg. L 27; 1 Sam. zxxL 10; 2 
Bmau xxL 12; 1 Kings ir. 12; 1 CbroB. 
rii. 19 83 

b-Shemesh, 1) Levitieal city in Judnh. J<Mh. 
XT. 10 ; xxL 16; 1 Bun. ri. 9 ; 1 Kingi ir. 
; 3 Kings xir. 11 ; 1 Chron. rL 59 ; 2 
Cbron. xxr. 21, xxriiL 18 108, 106 

3) (Itsachar.) Josh. xix. 22. 

8) (NaphUli.) Josh. xix. 32 ; Jndg. i. 83. 

4) Heliopolis in Egypt Jer. xliiL 18. 38 

k-Shittim Norn. xzxiiL 49 64 

b.SUtah 

b-Tappaah, (Jndah.) Josh xt. 63. 

bnl» (Simeon. )..... Josh. xix. 4 ; 1 Chron. ir. 30. 
k-Zar, (Judah.) Josh. xr. 58 ; 1 Chron. ii. 45 ; 

3 Chron. xL 7; Neh. iiL 16 116,134 

mim, (Gad.).....*. Josh. xiiL 26. 

ek, Bes«k, Basek. 1 Sam. xi 8 ; Judg. L 4. 100, 108 
er, Boser, city of refnge, (Reuben.) Dent ir. 

43 ; Josh. XX. 8, xxL 86 ; 1 Chron. rL 78. 96 

etha, one of the heights of Jerusalem 122 

ah, valley, valley of the Leontes. 

mm «=a Ibleam, Levitical city in Manasseh. 

1 Chron. vL 70 140 

lah s=s Baalali, (Simeon.) ,..1 Chron. ir. 29. 117 

iotl^ah, (Jndah.) Josh. xv. 28. 

hron 2 Sam. iu 29. 116 

hjnia. Acts xvL 7; 1 Peter i. 1. 227 

«k Sea. 

•him Judff. itl, 6. 100 

tian, boundsjy stone, (Reuben.) Josh. xv. 6, 

xviii. 17. 
r-Asan =» Assan «> Kor-Asan. 1 Sam. xxx. 80. 
itra, the same as Bosrah 66 

»»7« 

les, rock near Michmash 1 Sam. xiv. 4. 109 

ikath, (Jndah.) Josh. xv. 39; 2 Kings xxii. 1. 

nah. See Basrah. Isa. Ixiii. 1 ; Amos L 11, 

12; Jer. xlix. 13 21. 66, 101 

bastns = Pibesheth rs Pith om Exek. xxx. 1 7. 43 

rghnz, town on the Leontes 

t, in Arabia. Jer. xxv. 23; Job xxxii. 2. 21 

Una, on the coast of Phcenicia 

bbon, (Jadab.) Josh. xv. 40. 

Mf (Asher.) Josh. xix. 27; 1 Kings ix. 13. 

•area. 211 Palestina and PbiUppi 71,298 

in Josh. XV. 57. 

labiia. 

lah. See Halah Gen. x. 11. 25, 153 

lamon 

ieb 1 Sam. xxx. 14. 

tlirrohoe, hot springs 181 

Inah, -» Calno, Calneh 146 

Ibo, Calneh. Oen. x. 10; Isa. x. 9; Amos vi 2. 146 

Ivary, or Golgotha. 122, 204 

■els, encampment of. 250 

na. Matt x. 4 ; Mark ili. 18 ; John it 1, iv. 

46 177, 180 

naan. Gen. x. 6, xi. 81, xiii. 7, xv. 21, xxiv. 3, 

XXXL18; Bx.iii. 8. XV. 15,xxxiiL2; Num. 

xiii. 29,xxxiii. 51; Deut xx.l7; Josh. Ui. 10, 

ix. 1, xi. 3, xiii. 3, xviL 12, xxil 9. xxiv. 11 ; 

Jadg. i. 1, 4, 27, iii 3, 5; Esra ix. 1 ; Neh. 

ix. 8; Ps. ev. 11; Isa. xxiiL 11, xix. 18; 

Esek. xvi.3; Hos. xii.8; Zeph. iL 5. 18,67, 79 

naanites 79, 97 

natha = Kenath. 192 

nneh. See Calneh ....Esek. xxviL 23. 129 

percotia, town in Samaria. 

pemaam. Matt iv. 13, viii. 5, xL 23, xvii. 24 ; 

Mark L 21, ii. 1, ix. 33; Luke iv. 28, 31, 

vii. 1, X. 15 ; John iv. 46, vL 17, 24. 72, 184, 190 
phtor. Gen. x. 14; Deut it 23 ; Jer. xlviL 4; 

Amos ix. 7. 
phtorim, Philistines from Crete. Deut it 23; 

Jer. xlviL 4 ; Amos ix. 7 ; Gen. x. 14. 18 

pitolias 192 

ppadocia. Acts it 9; 1 Pet i. 1. 210 

pparess, in northern Syria. 

pna 

rehemish. Isa. x. 9; Jer. xlvL 2; 2 Chron. 

XXXV. 20 146 

rifty province in Asia Minor « 240 
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Carion, in northern Syria.. » 

Carmel, cape 

Carmel, Mount Josh. xix. 26; 1 Kings xviii. 19 ; 

2 Kings ii. 25; iv. 25, xix. 23; 1 Chron. 

xi 37; SoL Songs vii. 5; Isa. xxxiii. 9, 

XXXV. 2; Jer. iv. 26; L 19 ; Amos L 2, Ix. 

8; Nah. L4„ 186 

Carmel, city in Jud^. Josh. xv. 55 ; 1 Sam. xv. 

12, xxv. 2 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 85 91 

Camus, on the coast of Syria 

Carrhss, in Mesopotamia... 

Casiphia Esra viii. 17. 

Casium, cape, oast of the Nile. 

Casius, Mount, in Syria. 

Casluch, the same as Carinhim 

Caslubim Gen. x. 14; 1 Chron. i. 12. 18 

Caspian Sea. 

Cathela, in the mountains of Syria. 

Caucasus, mountains 

Cedars of Lebanon 129 

Cenehrea Acts xviiL 18; Rom. xvi. 1, 27. 232 

Central Armenia 

Cephalonia, on the coast of Epirus 

Cerasus, on the coast of the Black Sea 

Cesarea.. 211, 240 

Cesarea PalsMtina. Acts ix. 30, x. 1, xii. 19, xviii. 

22, xxi. 8, 16,xxiiL23, xxv. 1 211 

— PhUippi. MattxvL13; Mark viii. 27. 71,88, 193 

Chalcedon, near Constantinople 

Chaloidice, province in Syria 

Chalcis, in Greece and Syria. 

Chaldea, Chaldeans, Chasdim. In the widest sense, 

Mesopotamia. Gen. xL 28 ; 2 Kings xxiv. 

2, xxv. 4, 24; Isa. xiii. 19 ; xlvii. 1 ; xlviii. 

14; Jer. xxxi 4, xxiv. 5, xxxii. 4; 1. 1, Ii. 

24; Esek. L 3, xii. 13 19 

Chebar, river in Assyria. Esek. i. 1, iii. 15, x. 15. 

Chephar-haammonai Josh, xviii. 24. 

Chephirah, (Benjamin.) Josh. ix. 17, xviii. 26; 

Esra ii. 25 ; Neh. vii. 29. 
Cherith, Cherethites. 1 Kings xvii. 3, 7 ; 1 Sam. 

XXX. 14; Esek. xxv. 16 ; Zeph. ii. 5 136 

(Theroth 136 

Chesalon, (Judi^) Josh. xv. 10. 

Chesil, (Jndah.) Josh. xv. 30. 

Chesulloth, (Issachar.) Josh. xix. 18. 

Chesib, Choieba perhaps «« Achxib, ( Judah.) Gen. 

xxxviii. 5; 1 Chron. iv. 22 90 

Chidon «- Peres- Usa 1 Chron. xiii. 9. 

Chilmad Eiek. xxvii. 23. 129 

Chios Acts XX. 15. 248 

Chisloth-Tabor Josh. xix. 12, 22. 95 

Chittim. SeeKittim 80,128 

Chorashan ,. 116 

Choraxin Matt xi. 21 ; Luke x. 13. 72, 184, 189 

Chronological date 41, 170, 171 

Chub. Esek. xxx. 5. 

Chun, a Phoenician city 1 Chron. xviii. 8. 

Cilioia. Acts vL 9, xv. 23, 41, xxvii. 5. 226 

Cimmerians.. 

Cinnereth, Sea of Gennesaret Num. xxxiv. 11, 

Deut iii. 17 ; Josh. xi. 2, xii. 3, xix. 35; 

1 Kings XV. 20 187 

City of David. 2 Sam. v. 9 ; 2 Chron. v. 2 ; 1 

Chron. xi. 5; Neh. iii. 15, xii. 37 121 

City of Palm-trees. See Jerioho 84 

Cities of the Plain 31 

Cities of ReAige 96 

Civil war 115 

CUiuda, island Acts xxvii. 16. 241 

ClimaU of Palestine 78 

Cnidns .....Acts xxviL 7. 240 

Cnossns, in the island of Crete 

Coele-Syria 

Colch&s, on the Black Sea. 10 

Colonia, FeUx Julia. 

Colosse CoL L 2. 245, 257 

Comana. 

Commissaries of Solomon 1 Kings iv. 7. 130 

Conna,on the Orontes 

Conquest of Canaan 8^ 87, 97 

Consentia, in Italy ., 

Constantinople 

Coos, island Acts xxi. 1. 236 

Coroyra, on the eoast of Epima. , 
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CorM, town in 8»mMift. 

C\»rinth. Acta xyiii. 1, zix. 1 ; Rom. zvi. 27 ; 1 

Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. L 1; 2 Tim. iv. 20 232 

Creation, date of. 

Crete, island Aeta iL 11, xzriL 7: Titoi L 6. 245 

Crevasse of the Jordan 68 

Cosh, Etliiopia. Oen. z. 6; Nam. xii. 1 ; 2 Kings 

xix. 9 ; 2 Chron. xii. 3, xiv. 13, xxi. 16 ; 

Job xxviiL 10 ; Ps. Ixviii. 31, Ixxxviu 4; 

Esth. i. 1 ; Isa. xL 11, xriii. 1, xx. 3, xxxvii. 

9, xliiL 3, xW. 14; Jer. xiti. 23, xlri 9; 

Bzek. xxix. 10, xxx. 4 ; Dan. xi. 43 ; Amos 

ix. 7: Nah. iiL 9; Hab.iiL7; Zeph. iL 12, 

iii 10 ^. 10, 17 

Cnth 2 Kings xvii. 24,30. 

Cntha. 146 

Cjpms, island. Acts ir. 36, xL 19, xiii. 4, xv. 39, 

xxi. 3, xxrii. 4 127, 220 

Crrene. Matt, xxvii. 32 ; Mark xr. 21 ; Luke xxiii. 

26j Acts il. 10, xi. 20 210 

Cyreniaca, province in Africa 

Cyrus, river 10 

Cyxicos, island near Constantinople 

Dabbasheth, (Zebulon.) Josh. xix. 11. 

Dabrath, Levitical city in Zebnlon, at foot of Ta- 
bor. Josh. xix. 12 : xxi. 28 ; 1 Chron. vi. 72. 

Daoia, province in Macedonia..... 

Dalmanutha, in Plain of Magdala. Mark viiL 10. 

Dalmatia 2 Tim. iv. 10. 

Damascas. Gen. xiv. lo, xv. 2 ; 2 Sam. viiL 5 ; 
] Kings xi. 24, xv. 18, xix. 15, xx. 34; 2 
Kings V. 12, viiL 7, xiv. 28, xvL 9 ; 1 Chron. 
xviiL 5 ; 2 Chron. xvL 2, xxiv. 23, xxviiL 
6; SoL Songs viL 4; Isa. viL 8, viii. 4, x. 
9, xvii. 1 ; Jer. xltx. 23 ; Eiek. xxviL 18, 
xlvii. 16; Amos L 3 ; Zaoh. ix. 1 ; Acts ix. 
2seq.,xxiL6; 2 Cor. xL 32; OaL L 17. 118, 140 

Dan, 1) tribe Josh. xix. 48Beq. 

— 2) «= Laish, (NaphtalL) Josh. xix. 47 ; Jndg. 

xviiL 7, 27, 29, xx. 1; 1 Sam. iii. 20; 2 
Sam. iiL 10, xviL 11, xxiv. 2, 15; 1 Kings 
iv. 26, xii. 29, 30, xv. 20; 2 Kings x. 29; 
1 Chron. xxL 2; 2 Chron. xvL 4, xxx. 5 : 

Amos ViiL 14; Etek. xxviL 19 56, 94, 98 

Daniel, tomb of 1^ 

Dannah, (Judah.)..... ^ Josh. xv. 49. 

Danube, river 

Dardania, province in Macedonia. 

Damis, town In Africa 

Daroma, near Qaia.» 

David 106, 112, 117, 120 

David's sepulchre 

Dead Sea. 73 

Debir » Kiijath-Sannah » Kiijath-Sepher, Le- 
vitical dty in Judah. Josh. x. 38, xL 21, 
xUL 26, XT. 7, 15, 49, zxL 15 ; Judg. i. 11 ; 

1 Chron. vL 58 87, 89, 100 

Decapolis, eonfederate cities Matt iv. 25. 192 

Dedaii, 1) tribe near the Persian Gulf. Gen. x. 7 ; 

Exek. xxviL 15, 20, xxxviiL 13 128 

— 2) tribe in Idumea. Gen. xxv. 3; Isa. xxL 13 ; 

Jer. xxv. 23, xlix. 8. 

Dedication, feast of! 197 

Deir, Sinaitic Mountain 

Deleda, in Syria 

Deluge 18 

Derbe Acts xiv. 6, 20, xvL 1, xx. 4 22S 

Desert of the Jordan TT 

Diblath-AImon, Diblathaim, see Almon-Dib. 
Dibon, 1) = Dimona, (JudiJi.) Neh. xi. 25 ; Josh. 

XV. 22 66 

— 2) -» Dibon-Gad, (Gad.) Num. xxL 30, xxxiL 

34, xxxilL 46 ; Josh. xuL 9, 17 ; Isa. xv. 2 ; 

Jer. xlviiL 18, 22 64 

Diklah, tribe of Joktan 

Dilean, (Judah.) Josh. xv. 38. 

Dimon. See Dibon No. 1 66 

Dimna, Levitical city in Zebulon Josh. xxi. 36. 

Dina, Assyrian tribe. Esra iv. 9. 

Dinhaba Gen. xxxvL 32; 1 Chron. L 43. 

Dtospolis. See Lydda 213 

Distribution of territory 90, 94 

Uium, town in Perssa. , 

Division of the earth 21 

piMMbmb, Jn the deeert,., .....Deut L 1. 
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Doch, fortress near Jericho 

Dodanim, (Rodanlm.) Gen. x. 4. 16 

Daphne, a grove ne«r Antioch 218 

Dophkah 60 

Dor ■» Naphot-Dor, (Manasseh.) Josh. zL 2, ziL 
23, xviL 11 ; Judg. L 27 ; 1 Kings iv. 11 ; 

1 Chron. vii. 29 87, 90, 180 

Dora, below Mount Carmel 

Dorostorum, town on the Danube 

Doryeleum, in Phrygia 

Dothan, Dothaim. Gen. xxxviL 17; 2 Kingi 

vL 13 28,86 

Dragon-welL Neh. iL 13. 

Duxaah. Gen. xxv. 14; Isa.zzLll; Josh. zr. 

62 

Dura Dan. iiL L 184 

Dyrrhachium 

Eastern Desert 77 

Ebal, Mount, in mountains of Bphraim. Deut zL 

29, zzviL 4, 13; Josh. viii. 30 84 

Eben-Eser, pillar. 1 8am. iv. 1, r. 1, viL 12. 

Eben-Exel, pillar 1 Sam. zz. 19. 

Eber, progenitor of the Hebrews.. ..Gen. x. 21, 24 29 

Eboda 

Ecbatana -» Aebmetha. .....Exn^ vi. &. 167,161 

Ecdippa 

Eden, 1) Paradise. Gen.iL 8, iii. 23, iv. 16 9, 11, 14 

— 2) region in Assyria. 2 Kings xix. 12; Isa. 

xxxviL 12; Exek. xxviL 23 129 

Eder, Judah Josh. xv. 21. 

Edessa, on the Euphrates... 

Edom, Edomites, Idumea. Gen. xxv. 30, xxxvL 
16; Num. xx. 14, xxiv. 18; Josh. xv. 1; 
Judg. V. 4, xi. 17 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 47, xxL 7 ; 
xxiL 9; 2 Sam. viiL 14; 1 Kings ix. 26, xL 
1, 14, xxu. 47; 2 Kings iiL 8, viiL 20, xiv. 
7 ; 1 Chron. L 43, zviiL 12; 2 Chron. xxL 
8; Ps. IxxxiiL 7, Ix. 2, 8, cviiL 10; Isa. 
IxiiL 1 ; Jer. ix. 26, xxv. 21, xxviL 3, xL 11, 
xlix. 7 ; Dan. xL 41 ; Joel iiL 19 ; Amos L 

11 ; Chad. 1 ; MaL L 4.. 33, 60, 118 

Bdra,in the Hauran - 

Edumea, town in Samaria. .« 

Edrei, 1) (NaphtalL) Josh. xix. 37. 

— 2) in Bashan, (Manasseh.) Num. xxL3S; 

Deut L 4, iii. 1 ; Josh. xii. 4, xUL 12, 31... 62 

Eglaim Isa. zr. 8. 66 

Eglon, Canaanitish city in Judah. Josh. z. 8, 

34, xiL 12, XV. 39 86 

Egypt Misraim, Ham. Gen. x. 6, zT. 18, zzi. 21, 
xxvL 2, xxxviL 26, xxxiz. 1, zlvL 84, L 11 ; 
Ex. iiL 20, xiv. 26 ; Josh. xxiv. 5 ; Judg. vL 
8 ; 1 Sam. xxvii. 8 ; 2 Sam. vii. 6 ; 1 Kings 
iiL 1, iv. 21, vL 1, zL 18, 40, ziv. 26; t 
Kings viL 6, zviL 4, 36, zviU. 21, zxiii. 29 ; 

2 Chron. xii. 3, zxri. 8, xxxv. 20 ; Bira iz. 
1 ; Ps. Izxviii. 43, cv. 23, cvL 7, czzztL 10 ; 
Isa. viL 18, zi. 1 1, zix. 1, zz. 8, zzz. 2, zliiL 
8, zlr. 14 ; Jer. iL 36, ix. 26, xxv. 19, xxtL 
21, xxxviL 6, xliiL 13, xlL 17, zlvL2; 
Exek. zvL 26, xxix. 2 ; Dan. xi. 43 ; Hoa. 
vii. 1 1 ; Joel iiL 19 ; Amos ix. 7 ; Nah. iiL 
9 ; Zach. x. 10 ; Matt iL IS, 20 ; Acts iL 

10, ViL 15; Heb. zL 27 87 

Ekron, Akkaron, (Judah and Dan.) Josh. zilL 8, 

zv. 11, 46, ziz. 43 ; Judg. L 18 ; 1 Sam. t. 

10, tL 17, vii. 14, xviL 62; 2 Kings L 2; 

Jer. zzv. 20 ; Amos L 8 ; Zeph. IL 4 ; Zaeh. 

ix. 5.. 106 

Elam, Elamites, (Persia.) Gen. x. 22, xiv. 1 ; Enrn 

iv. 9 ; Isa. xi. 11, xxL 2 ; Jer. xxv. 26, xliz. 

84 ; Exek. zzxii. 24 ; Dan. viiL 2 ; Acts 

iL 9 19, 80 

ElaniUcGulf. 67 

Ellasar, in Assyria perhaps ■» Thelassar. Gen. 

ziv. 1 30 

Elath, Eloth. Deut iL8; 2 Sam. viiL 14; 1 Kings 

ix. 26 ; 2 Kings xiv. 22, xvL 6 ; 2 Chron. 

viiL 17, zxvL 2 60, 181 

Elealeh (Reuben.) Num. xxxii. 3, 87 ; Isa. zr. 4, 

zvL 9 ; Jer. xlviiL 34 54 

Eleph, (Benjamin.) ....Josh. xviiL 28. 

Elentheropolis, Episcopal city in Judah 

Elim, country. See Beer No. 2. Ex. zt. 27, zvL 1 ; 

Num. zzxiiL 9; Isa. zv. 8 .m...... 47 
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Ilisha, the prophet. 139 

Bieh*, son of Javan. Gen. z. 4 ; Esek. zxviL 7. 16 

Blicha, isles ot^ 128 

Bt^ah the Tishbite. 186 

Bkoeh Nah. L 1. 

Bom 1) (Dan.) Jodi. xiz. 43; 1 Kings iT. 9. 180 

— 3) perhaps *> Mealon, (NaphtalL) Josh. 

xix. 33. 
Btektthy Levit city in Dan. Josh. zlz. 44, zzU 23. 

BItekon, (Jadah.) Josh. xv. 59. 

Stolad = Tolad, (Simeon.) Josh. xv. 30, xix. 4. 
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ILBb 



.Kesiz, eity in Benjamin Josh, xyiii. 21. 

Bmek-Rephaim. See Repbaim 117 

Imeaay in Upper Sjria, north of Balbeo. 

Kmim Gen. xir. 5; Dent it 10. 30 

Smmans, in Galilee Lnke xxir. 13. 207 

Bnaklm 

Snan ■=: Hozar-Enan Nam. L 16, xxxiv. 9. 

Endor, (Manasseb.) Josh. xriL 11 ; 1 Sam. xxriiL 

7; Ps.UxxiiL10 96,116 

Bn.Eglaim Eceli. xlvii. 10. 

En-Gannim, 1) «» Anim, LoTiiioal city in Issa- 

ehar. Josh. xix. 21, xxi. 29. 

— 2) (Judah.) Josh. xr. 34. 

Kngedi *^ Hasezon-Thamar, (Judah.) Josh. xt. 

62 ; 1 Sam. xxiT. 1 ; 2 Chron. xx. 2 ; Sol. 

Songs i. 14; Esek. xlrii. 10 113, 139 

En-Hadaa, flssachar.) Josh. xix. 21. 

En-Haxor, (Naphtali.) Josh. xix. 37. 

En-Mishpat, near Kadesh, perbaps mh Meribah. 

Gen. xiv. 7. ^m* 66 

Enoch, citj of 9, 11 

Enon, where John baptised John iii. 23. 180, 268 

Bn-Riramon Neb. xi. 29. 

En-RogeL See Rogel 120 

En-Shemesh, fountain, (Benjamin.) Josh. xv. 7, 

xviii. 17. 

En-Tappuab Josh. xvii. 7. ' 

Ephah, tribe of Midianites. Gen. xxv. 4 ; 1 Chron. 

L 33 ; Isa. Ix. 6. 
Ephes-dunmim, Dammim, (Judah.) 1 Sam. xvii. 

1 ; 1 Chron. xi. 13. 
Bpheeus. Acta xviiL 21, 24, xix. 1, xx. 17: 1 Cor. 

XV. 32, xvi. 8 ; 1 Tim. L 3 ; 2 Tim. I. 18, iv. 

12; Rev. L 11, ii. 1 233, 249 

Bphnum, 1) tribe of. Josh. xvi. 6-10; 2 Sam. 

iL 9.. 95 

— 2) mountains of. Josh. xvii. 15, xix. 60 ; Jndg. 

ii. 9, iii. 27, vii. 24, x. 1, xvii. 8, xviii. 2, 
xix. 1 ; 1 Sam. i. 1, ix. 4, xiv. 22 ; 1 Kings 
iv. 8; 2 Kings v. 22; 2 Chron. xix. 4; Jer. 

L 19 

— . 3) wood of. 2 Sam. xviiL 6. 120 

_ 4) » Ephrem. 2Sam.xiiL2S; John xi. 64. 197 

— 6) •>» kingdom of Israel. Isa. ix. 8, xviL 3, 

xxviiL3; Hos. iv. 17,«v. 3, ix. 3, xii. 1 

Bphratah, Ephrath ea Bethlehem-Ephratah. Gen. 

XXXV. 16, xlviiL 7 ; Rath iv. 11 ; Ps. exxxii. 

6; Micah T.2 

Ephrem. See Ephraim No. 4 197 

Ephron, 1) mountains of. Josh. xv. 9. 

— 2) =» Ephraim in Benjamin. 2 Chron. xiii. 19. 

Bpiphania, supposed to be Hamath 

Epiros ••... 

Erech, in Sbinah. Gen. x. 10. 24 

Esdraelon, plain of. See Jesreel No. 2. (Issa- 

char.) 70, 114, 130 

Esek, fountain Gen. xxvi. 20. 

Eshcol, brook. Num. xiiL 24, xxxii. 9 ; Dent i. 24. 32 

Eshean, (Judab.) Josh. xv. 62. 

Eehtaol, (Dan.) Josh. xv. 33, xix. 41; Judg. xiiL 

25, xvi. 31, xviii. 2, 11 ; 1 Chron. ii. 53 98 

Eshtemoab, Levitioal city in Judah. Josh. xv. 60, 

xxi. 14; 1 Sam. xxx. 28; 1 Chron. vi. 67, 

iv. 17 91, 116 

Btam, Ethan, 1) (Judah.) 1 Chron. iv. 32 ; 2 Chron. 

xL 6 43, 133 

— 2) rock Judg. xv. 8. 103 

— 3) station Ex. xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii 6, 3. 

Ethaiy, desert of 44, 46 

Ether, (Simeon.) Josh. xv. 42, xix. 7. 

Bthiopians 10 

Euboea, island of Greece 

Eaphrates. Josh. L 4; 2 Sam. viii. 3; Gen. ii. 14, 

zv. 18 ; Dent i. 7, xL 24; Jer. xiii. 4, xlvL 
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TAum 

2, Ii. 63 ; S Kings xxiiL 29, xxiv. 7 ; 1 Chron. 

V. 9, xviiL 3 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 20 10, 156 

Eiel 1 Sam. XX. 19. 

Ezion-Geber, (Berenice.) Nam. xxxiiL 36; Deut 

iL 8 ; 1 Kings ix. 26, xxiL 48 ; 2 Chron. 

viiL 17, XX. 36 60, 131 

Etra... 160 

Exodus of the Israelites. 43, 59 

Extermination of the Canaanitei — • 97 

Fair Havens... Aets xxviL 8. 240 

Flood, Noah 12 

Formiss 243 

FounUin of the Virgin 186 

Fuller's grave, in ancient Jerosalem 

Gaash, mountain. Josh xxiv. 30; Jndg. iL 9; 2 

Sam. xxiU. 30 97 

Gaash, brooks of. 1 Chron. xL 32. 

Gaash, hill 97 

Gaba i^ Geba, (Benjamin.) Josh. xviiL 24; Jndg. 
XX. 33 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 6 ; Ezra iL 26 ; Neb. 
viL 30, xL 31 109 

Gabala, on the east of Syria. 

C^batha, near Mount Carmel 

Gabbatha John xix. 13. 

Gad, 1) tribe Josh. xiiL 24-28. 92 

— 2) brook ■» Jabbok 2 Sam. xxiv. 6. 

Gadara. 189, 192 

Gadarenes Mark v. 1 ; Lnke viiL 26. 189 

Gadda 

Gah&tia. 1 Pet L 1 ; AoU xvL 6, xviiL 23 ; 2 Tim. 

iv. 10 227 

Galileans 167 

Galilee. Josh. xiiL 2, xx. 7, xxL 32 ; 1 Kings ix. 
11 ; 2 Kings xv. 29 ; 1 Chron. vL 76 ; Matt 
iL 22, iiL 13, iv. 12,xviL22, xix. 1, xxL 11, 
xxvL 32, xxviL 66, xxviiL 10; Mark L 9, 
14, iii. 7, vL 21, ix. 30; Lnke L 26, iL 4, 
xviL 11, xxiii. 6; John L 43, iv. 3, viL 1 ; 

Acts XiiL 31 77, 179 

Galilee, Sea of. Sea of Gennesaret, Sea of Cinne- 
roth. Matt iv. 12, 18, viii. 18, xiiL 1, xiv. 
25, XV. 29; Mark L 16, U. 13, iiL 7, iv. 1, 
V. 21, ViL 31; Luke vUL 23; John vL 1. 

xxL 1 72,187 

Gallim, (Benjamin.)...! Sam. xxv. 44; Isa. x. 30. 147 

Gareb, bill Jer. xxxL 39. 

Gamala. 

Gammadims. 128 

Gate of Jerusalem, Ancient 

— Bethlehem 

— Brick 

— Damascus 

— Eastern 

— Ephraim's. 

— Fish 

— Garden 

— Golden 

— Herod's 

— Horse 

— of the Fountain 

— of the Valley 

— Sheep 

— St Stephen's 

— Water 

— Zion's 

Gatb, Geth. Josh. xL 22, xiiL 3 ; 1 Sam. v. 8, vi. 

17 ; ViL 14, xvii. 4, xxL 10, xxviL 2 ; 2 Sam. 

zv. 18, XXL20; 1 Kings iL 39; 2 Kings 

xii. 17 ; 1 Chron. viL 21, xviU. 1 ; 2 Chron. 

xL 8, xxvL 6 ; Ps. IvL 1 ; Amos vL 2 ; 

Micah L 10 106, 134 

Gath-Hepher, (Zebulon.) Josh. xix. 13; 2 Kings 

xiv. 25. 
Gath-Rimmon, 1) Levitical city in Dan. Josh. 

xix. 45, xxi. 24 ; 1 Chron. vi. 69. 

— 2) Levitical city in Manasseb... Josh. xxL 25. 

Gaulonitis, Golan 96 

Gaxa, Gasa. Gen. x. 19 ; Deut iL 23 ; Josh. x. 41, 

xL 22, xiu. 3, XV. 47; Jndg. L 18, vi. 4, 
xvLl; ISam. vL17; 1 Kings iv. 24; 2 
Kings xviiL 8 ; Jer. xxv. 20, xIviL 1 ; Amos 
i. 6; Zeph. iL 4; Zech. ix. 6; Acta viiL 

26 104, 121 

Gaser =i Geser, Levitical city in Ephraim. Joeh. 
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PAflB 

z. SS ; Jndg. i. 29 ; 2 Sam. r. 25 ; 1 Kings 
ix. 15, 16; 1 Chron. xiT. 16, xx. 4. 117 

Q«bel Foreia, Sinaitic m(mntaioM..„ 

G«bay Geba-Be^jamin, Leritioal city in Bei^aoiin. 
Josh. xviiL 24, xxi. 17 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 3; 2 
Sam. T. 25 ; 1 Kings xr. 22 ; 2 Kings xxiiL . 
8 ; 1 Cbron. yl 60, viii. 6 ; 2 Chron. xvi. 6 ; 
Isa.x.29; Zeoh.xiv.10 100,117,147 

Uebal, 1) 1== Giblim Ps. Ixxxiii. 7. 128 

— 2) » Byblus Exek. xxvii. 9. 

€(ebalcne, province of Idamea.M 

Gebim, (Judab.) Isa. x. 31. 147 

Geder, perhaps <» Gedera, ^Jadah.) Josh. xii. 13. 89 
Gedera, perhaps ss Gederotn ms, Beth-Gader. (Jn- 

dah.) Josh. xv. 36; 1 Chron. xii. 4. 
Gederothaim, perhaps ■» the former. Josh. xr. 

41 ; 2 Chron. xxTiii. 18. 

Gedor Josh.xv. 58; 1 Chron. iv. 39; xii. 7. 

Gehenna = Uinnom. 

Gennesaret, 1) land.. Matt xiv. 34. 72, 190 

— 2) Sea Lnkev. 1. 72, 187 

Gerar, 1) city in PhilisUa. Gen. x« 19, xx. 1, 

xxvi. 1, 6; 2 Chron. xir. 14 33, 134 

— 2) valley of. Gen. xxvi. 17. 

Gerasa. 192 

Gergesenes =. Girgashites. MatL riii. 28 189 

Geroda, town north of Damascus. 

Gerisim, mountain. Judg. ix. 7; Pent xL 29, 

xxvii. 12; Josh. viii. 33 84 

Gerrha, town in Trachonitis. 

Geshur, region in Syria. 2 Sam. iii. 3, xiiL 37, 

XV. 8 119 

Geshuri, 1) tribe near Hermon, perhaps ■» Geshur. 

Dent iii. 14 ; Josh. xiL 5, xiiL 13 ; 1 Chron. 

U. 23 119 

•— tribe in southern Palesthie. Josh. xiii. 2 ; 1 

Sam. xxvii. 8 

Gethaim = Githaim, ( Benjamin. )m... 2 Sam. iv. 3. 

Gether, unknown district Gen. x. 23. 21 

Gethsemane....Matt xxvi. 36; Mark xiv. 32. 125, 202 
Geser » Gazar mh Gasara, Levitioal city in 

Ephraim. Josh. x. S3 ; xiL 12, xvi. 3 ; xxL 

21 ; Judg. i. 29; 1 Kings ix. 15; 1 Chron. 

vL 67 ; vu. 28 88 

Ghor volcanic agencies^ in 58 

Giah 2 Sam. it 24. 116 

Gibbar « Gibeon Ezra ii 20. 

Gibbethon, Levitical city in Dan. Josh. xix. 44, 

xxi. 23 ; 1 Kings xv. 27, xvi 15. 

Gibeah, 1) (Judah.).. Josh. xv. 57. 

^ 2) m^ Gibeah-Benjamln »» Gibeah of Saul, 

(Benjamin.) Joi^ xviiL 28; Judg. xix. 12, 

XX. 4 ; 1 Sam. vii. 1, x. 26, xi. 4, xiiL 2, 

15, xiv. 16, XV. 34» xxii. 6, xxvL 1 ; 2 Sam. 

vL 3, xxi. 6, xxiii ^9 ; 1 Chron. xi. 31, 

X. 29; 2 Chron. xiiL 2; Neh. xiL 29; Isa. 

X. 29 ; Hos. v. 8, ix. 9, x. 9 109, 117, 147 

— 3) (Ephraim.) Josh. xxiv. 33. 

Gibeon, Levitical city in Beigamin. Josh. ix. 3, 17. 

X. 4, xL 19, xviiL 25, xxi. 17; 2 Sam. iL 12, 
24, xxi. 2; 1 Kings iiL 4, ix. 2; 1 Chron. 
viiL 29, XiL 4, xiv. 16; 2 Chron. L 3 ; Neh. 
iii. 7 ; Isa, xxviiL 21 ; Jer. xxviiL 1, xlL 

12 84 

Giblitef « Gebal No. 1 Josh. xiu. 5. 

Gideon ^.......Josh. vL 11, viL viiu 101 

Gihon, 1) river » the Araxes Gen. iL 13. 10 

— 2) fountain near Jerusalem mo Giloah. 1 Kings 

L 33 ; 2 Chron. xxxiL 30, xxxUL 14 123 

Gilboa, mountains of, (Issachar.) 1 Sam. xxviiL 

4, xxxi. 1 ; 2 Sam. L 6 ; 1 Chron. x. 1. 77, 70, 114 
Gilead, 1) land. Gen. xxxi. 47, xxxvii. 25 ; Num. 
xxxiL 1 ; Dent IL 36; Josh. xiL 2, xiiL 11, 
xvii. 1, 5, XX. 8, xxiL 9 ; Judg. x. 8, xx. 1 ; 
1 Sam. xxxL 11 ; 2 Sam. ii 9, xviL 26 ; 1 
Kings iL 7, iy. 19, xvlL 1 ; 2 Kings x. 33, 
XV. 29; Ps. Ix. 7, cviiL 8 ; Jer. xlvi. 11, L 
19 ; Exek. xlviL 18 ; Hos. xiL 11 ; Amos L 
8,13; Zech. X. 10 35,128 

— 2) mountains. Gen. xxxL 21 ; SoL Songs iv. 

1; vL5; Chad. 19 

— 3) city Judg. xiL 7; Hos. vL 8. 

Gilgal, near Jericho and the Jordan. Josh. iv. 19, 

V. 9, ix. 6, X. 6, xiv. 6, xr. 7 ; Judg. ii. 1, iii. 
19 ; 1 Sam. viL 16, x. 8, xL 14, xiiL 4, xv. 
33/ 3 8mm. zii. Its, 40; 2 Kings iv. 38| 
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Neh. xii. 29; Hos. iv. 15, ix. 15, xiL 11 ; 

Amos iv. 4, V. 5 ; Micah vL 5 ; Dent xL 

30; Josh. XiL 23 83 

Giloh, in the mountains of Judah. Josh. xv. 51 ; 

2 Sam. XV. 12; xxiiL 34 119 

Gimso, (Judah.) 2 Chron. xxviiL 18. 

Ginssa, modem town of Jenin.» 

Girgashites, Gergesenes. Gen. x. 16, xv. 21 ; Josh. 

iiL 10, xxiv. 11 ; Neh. ix. 8 19, 80 

Giscala, in the mountains of Galilee.*... 

Githa-Hepher «» Gath-Hepber. 

Gittaim,- (Benjamin.) Neh. xL 83. 117 

Gisonites 1 Chron. xL 84. 

Goath Jer. xxxL 89. 

Gob 2 Sam. xxL 19. 120 

Goff 16 
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[V. Ce 
IV. Co 
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[IV.Dcd 
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[V.De 

IV. Dd 
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Goim 80 

Golan, Levitioal city in Manasseh. Deut iv. 43 ; 

Josh. XX. 8, xxL 27 ; 1 Chron. vi. 71 96 

Golgotha. Matt xxvii. 33 ; Mark xv. 22 ; Luke 

xxiiL 33; John xix. 17 122, 204 

Goliath 112 

Gomer, son of Japheth. Gen. x. 2 ; Bsek. xxxviii. 6. 15 
Gomorrah. Gen. x. 19, xiiL 10, xiv. 2, xviiL 20, 

xix. 24; Isa. L 9, xiiL 19; Jer. xxiiL 14, 

xlix. 18, L40; Zeph. IL 9; Matt x. 15; 

Mark vL 11 ; 2 Pet IL 6 31 

Gk>phna. See AphnL 

Goshen, 1) in Egypt Gen. xiv. lU, xlvi. 28, xlviL 

27, L 8 ; Ex. ix. 26, xiiL 17 ; 1 Chrtm. viL 21. 41 

— 2) (Judah.) Josh. x. 41, xL 16, xv. 51. 87, 88 

Goxan, region in Assyria. 2 Kings xviL 6, xviiL 

1 1, xix. 12 ; 1 Chron. v. 26 ; Isa. xxxviL 12. 

Grecian isles. 128 

Greece Dan. viiL 21, xL 2; Acts xx. 2. 

Gudgodah, in the desert Dent x. 7. 

Gur, near Iblesm 2 Kings ix. 27. 140 

Gur-Baal, in Arabia. 2 Cbron. xxvL 7. 145 

Habor-=Thabor,Thebar, river in Assyria. 2 Kings 

xviL 6, xviii. 11 ; 1 Chron. v. 26 145 

HaohUah 1 Sam. xxiiL 19; xxvL 1. 113, 114 

Hadad-Rimmon, (Maximianopolis.) Zech. xiL 11. 89 

I Hadashah, (Judah.) Josh. xv. 37. 

Hadid, Adida, (Benjamin.) Neh. viL 37, xL 84; 

Ezra ii. 33. 

Hadoram, Arabian tribe..... Gen. x. 27. 

Hadracb, an unknown land Zech. ix. 1. 

HadshL See Tahtim-Hodshi. 

Hssmus, mountains, north of Thrace 

Hagarenes, Hagarites, Arabian tribe. 1 Cbron. v. 

10, xL 38, xxviL 81; Ps. Ixxxiii. 6... 

Hagpai 163 

Billroth. See Pi-Hahiroth Num. xxxiii. 7. 

Halah, Assyrian province. 2 Kings xviL 6, xviiL 

11; IChron. V. 26 145 

Halhul, (Judah.) Josh. xv. 58. 

Hali, (Asher.) Josh. xix. 25. 

Halys, river 10 

Ham. See Egypt Ps. IxxviiL 51, cv. 28, ovL 22; 

Gen. ix. 18 17 

Hamath, 1) Hemath, Hemath-Zoba, (Bpiphania,) 

city and country in Syria. Num. xiiL 21, 

xxxiv. 8 ; Josh. xiiL 5 ; Judg. iiL 3 ; 2 Sam. 

▼iiL 9; 1 Kings viiL 65; 2 Kings xiv. 25, 

xvlL 24, xviii. 34, xix. 13, xxiiL 33; 1 Chron. 

XiiL 5 ; 2 Chron. viii. 3 ; Isa. x. 9, xi. 11 ; 

xxxvL 19, xxxvii. 13 ; Jer. xxxix. 6, xlix. 

23, IiL 9 ; Exek. xIviL 16, 20, xlviiL 1 ; Amoi 

vL2; Zech. ix. 2.. 19,69,118 

— 2) Levitical city in Naphtali ■» Hamoth-Dor. 

Josh. xix. 35. 

Hamathite 17, 19 

Hammath, on the coast of the Sea of Galilee 

Hammon, 1) (NaphtalL) 1 Chron. vi. 76. 

— 2) (Asher.).. Josh. xix. 28. 

Hamoth-Dor, Levitical city in Naphtali ■» Ha- 

math No. 2. Josh. xxL 82. 

Hannathon. See Naihon, (Zebulon.) Josh.xix.l4. 

Hanes, in Egypt See Tahpaohes Isa. xxx. 4. 38 

Hapharaim, (Issachar.) Josh. xix. 19. 

Hara, region in Syria 1 Chron. v. 26. 

Haradah, encampment Num. xxx iiL 24. 

Haran. Gen. xL 31, xiL 5, xxviL 43, xxviiL 10, 
xxix. 4 ; 2 Kings xix. 12; Esek. xxvii. 28 1 
Aets ViL 2i Isa. xxxviL 12......... It, 119| 146 
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Banr, HM^ditag. 1 Said. zxUL 11, 3S; 1 Chroa. 
zL27,84. 

HftTMB* Horem, (KaphtalL)^ Joah. xiz. 88. 

bRth, (JadAb.) ^..1 Sam. zziL 6. 112 

See Jearim. 
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Harmony of the Qoapela 169,172 

Harod, fountain Jad|». riL 1. 101 

Haroehetb Jadg. ir. 2, 18. 101 

Haabeiya.^ 

Haahmona, atation..... Num. xzxiiL 29. 

Hatita... 

Hanran, Anraaitia, Traehonitia. Eiek. zlTiL 16. 67, 166 

Hareran^ Esek. zlviL 18. 67,166 

Ilarilah, Herilah, 1) land of gold. Oen. iL 11. 10 

— 2) aon of Coab Oen. z. 7 ; 1 Chron. I 9. 17 

— 3) Arabian diatrict Oen.x.29, xxv. 18 ; I Sam. 

XT. 7 M 

Harotli-Jair, (Manaaaeb.) Nnm. xzxiL il ; Dent 

Ui. 14; Jttdg; z. 4; 1 Chron. iL 23.. 102 

Haaael 152 

Haiar-Adar. See Adar. 

Hasar-Enan » Enan Esek. zlriL 17, zItiIL 1. 

Haaar-Gaddab, (Jndah.) Joah. xr. 27. 

Haaar, in Simeon. 

Haaarmayeth, Arabian people Oen. x. 26. 

Haaar-Sbnal, (Simeon.) Joah. zr. 28, zix. 3 ; 1 

Chron. ir. 28 ; Neb. xL 27. 
Haaar-Snaab, (Simeon.) Joah. zix. 5; 1 Chron. 

IT. 31. 

Hasar-Hatticon. Ezek. xlTii. 16. 

Haaerim Dent iu 23. 

Haaeroth. Num. xL 35»xii. 16^ xxxiii. 17 ; Dent L I. 
Haieaon-Tamar «.£ngedi. Qen. xIt. 7; 2 Chron. 

XX. 2 

Haaor, 1) (Beigamin.) Neb. xi. 33. 

~ 2) (NapbtalL) Joah. xi. 1, xiL 19, xix. 36; 

Jndg. iT. 2, 17 ; 1 Sam. xiL 9; 1 Kinga ix. 

15; 2 Kinga xt. 29 

— 3) Hearon, (Jndah.) Joah. xt. Z, 23. 

— 4) in Arabia Jer. xlix.28. 

Haaor-Hadattah, (Jndah.) Joah. xt. 25. 

Hebron — Kiijatb-Arba. Gen. xiiL 18, xxiii. 2, 19, 

xxxT. 27, xxxTii. 14 ; Num. xiiu 22 ; Joah. 

X. 3, xL 21, xii. 10, xiT. 14, xx. 7; Judg. 

i. 10, 20, xtL 3 ; 1 Sam. xxx. 31 ; 2 Sam. 

iL 1, 11, 32, iiL 20, iT. 1, 12, t. 1, xt. 7 ; 

1 Kinga iL 11 ; 1 Chron. iit. 1, tL 57, xL 1, 

xxix.27; 2Chron. xL 10; Joah. xix. 28. 

32, 79, 96, 171 

Helam, in or by the Enphratea 2 Sam. x. 17. 119 

Helbah, (Asber.) Jndg. L 31. 

Helbon, Thalybon Esek. xxTiL 18. 129 

Heldna, coaat of Syria below Beirut 

Helena, palace of, ancient Jemaalem.. 

Heleph, (Naphtali.) Joah. xix. 33. 

Heliacmon, riTer. 

Heliopolia. See Beth-Shemeah No. 4 38 

HelkiUh, Leyitieal city in Aaher. Joah. xix. 25 ; 

xxi. 31. 

Helkath-Hazzurim, in Qibeon 2 Sam. iL 16. 

Helleapon t 

Hemath. See Hamath 69, 118 

Henab, near the Euphrates. 2 Kinga xTiiL 34, 

xix. 13; laa. xxxtIL 13 146 

Ilepha 

Hepber *=» Oath-Hepher. Joah. xii. 17 ; I Kinga 

iT. U 

Heraclea, south abore of the Black Sea. 

Heracleopolia, eiW in Egypt • 

Hermon, Shenir, Sirion, mountaina of. Dent iii. 8, 

Joah. xi. 3, 17, xii. 1 ; 1 Chron. t. 23 ; Pa. 

Ixxxix. 12, cxxxiiL 3; SoL Songs It. 8. 

70, 77, 114, 128, 194 

Herea, mountain Judg. L 36. 

Herod, palace of. 

Hesbbon, LeTitieal city in Gad. Nnm. xxL 26, 

xxxiL 3, 37 ; Dent L 4, iL 24 ; Joah. U. 10, 

XiL 2, 5, XiiL 10, xzL 89 ; Jndg. xi. 19, 26 ; 

1 Chron. tL 81 ; SoL Songa tIL 4 ; laa. xt. 

4, xtL 8 ; Jer. xItUL 2, 34, xlix 3 ; 62 

Hesbman, (Jodab.)... Joah. xt. 27. 

Heth, ancestor of the Hittitea. Gen. x. 15, xxiiL 3. 
Hetblon, near Damaacua. Baek. xItIL 15, xItUL 1. 
Hearon. See Haaor No. 8. 

UiddekeL Tigria Oen. iL 14; Dan. x. i. 
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HierapoUa. CoL It. If 244, 267 

Hilen, perbapa ■» Holon, (Jndah.) 1 Chron. tL 58. 

Hinnom, Ben-Hinnom, TsJley. Joah. xt. 8, XTiiL 
16; 2 Kinga xxiiL 10; 2 Chron. xxTiiL 8; 
Neb. xL 30 ; Jer. TiL 32, xix. 2, xxxU. 86. 122 

Hippiena, tower of. 

Hippoa, aotttb-weat of the Sea of Galilee 

Hiroth — Habiroth Ex. xIt. S. 44 

Hittitea. Gen. xt. 20, xxiiL 7, xxtL .34, xxxtL 2, 
xlix. 29 ; Ex. iu. 8, xzxiiL 2 ; Num. xiiL 29 ; 
Dent TiL 1, zx. 17 ; Joah. L 4, iiL 1 0, ix. 1, xL 
3, zxiT. 11 ; Jndg. L 26, iii. 5; 1 Sam. xxtL 
6; 2 Sam. xL 3, xxiii. 39 ; 1 Kinga ix. 20, 
X. 29, xL 1, XT. 5 ; 2 Kinga tU. 6 ; 1 Chron. 
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ix. 8 ; Esek. xtL 3. 

HiTitea. Gen. xxxiT. 2, xxxtL 2 ; Ex. iii. 8, xxxiii. 
2; Dent xz. 17; Joah. iiL 10, ix. 1, xL 3, 
xxiT. 11; Judg. iiL 3; 2 Sam. xxIt. 7; 1 
Kinga ix. 20, 2 Chron. TiiL 7 19, 80 

Hobah, near Damaaona Gen. xIt. 15. 

Holon, LeTitieal city in Jndah. Joah. xt. 51, 
xxL 15. 

Hor. Num. xx. 22, xxxiii. 32, laa. xtL 1; Num. 
xxxiT. 7 

Horeb. Ex. iii. 1, xxxiii. 6; Nnm. x. 83; Deut 
L 2, 6, iT. 10, T. 2, XTiii. 16; 1 Kinga TiiL 
9, xix. 8 ; 2 Chron. t. 10 ; Pa. otI. 19.... 48, 50 

Hor-Hagidgad. Nnm. xxxiiL 82. 

Horitea Gen. zIt. 6, xxxtL 20; DentiL 12. 

Hormah, Hannah a Zephath. Num. xxL 3, xIt. 
45 ; Judg. i. 17 ; Deut L 44 ; Joah. xiL 14, 
XT. 30, xix. 4; 1 Sam. xxx. 30; 1 Chron. 
iT. 30 57, 59, 116 

Horonaim, Horonitea, in Moab. Neb. iL 10, xiiL 
28; Isa. xt. 5; Jer. xlTiiL 5, 34 

Hoaab, (Asber.)..... Josh. xix. 29. 

Ilukkok, (NapbtalL) Joah. xix. 34; 1 Chron. tL 75. 

HuL Gen. x. 23. 

Huleh, lake 30,71, 

Humtah, (Jndah.) Josh. xt. 54. 
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Ibleam, Iblaam « Bileam, (Manaaaeb.) Joah. xtU. 

11 ; Judg. L 27; 2 Kings ix. 27 140 

leonium Acta xiiL 51, xIt. 19, 21, xtI. 2. 223 

Idolatries of the laraelitea 98 

Idumea.. Mark iiL 8. 

Idumeana 159 

lim, (Jndah.) Joah. xt. 29. 

Ijon, Hion, (NapbUlL) 1 Kinga xt. 20 ; 2 Kinga 

XT. 29; 2Cbron. xtL4 135 

niyricum, Blyria. Rom. xt. 19. 235 

Imma,a modem town eaat of Antioeh. 

India Eath. L L 

Ionian Sea 

Ir-Hatemarim, (Jericho.) Dent xxxiT. 3 ; Judg. 

L 16 ; 2 Chron. xxtUi. 15. 

Ir-Nabaah 1 Cbron. It. 12. 

Iron.. Joah. xix. 38. 

Ir-Shemeah-»Beth.Shemesh,(Dan.) Jo8h.xix.41. 106 

Irpeel, (Bei^amin.) Josh. xTiiL 27. 

labmaelitea, Arab. Gen. xxxTiL 25, xxxix. 1; 

Jndg. TiiL 24; Pa. IxxxiU. 6 38 

labtob 119 

lalea of Kittim, of Eluha, of the Gentiles.... 16, 128 

laaachar, tribe Josh. xix. 17-23. 95, 131 

Isaus, battle-scene of Alexander and Darius 

Italia Aeta XTiiL 2, xxtU. 1. 

Ithnam, (Judah.) Joah. xr. 23. 

Ittah-Kasin, (Zebnlon.) Josh. xix. 13. 

Ituria. Luke iiL L 166 

iTa «- ATa. 2 Kinga xtU. 24, xtHL 34, xix. 13; 

laa. xxx TiL 13. 

Jabbok, riTcr. Gen. zzziL22; Num. zxL 24; 

Deut iL 37, iiL 16; Josh. xU. 2; Jndg. 

xL 13, 22 61,92, 131 

Jabesh, (Gilead.) Jndg. xxL 9 ; 1 Sam. xi. 1, xxxi. 

ll; 2 Sam. iL 4, xxL 12; 1 Chron. x. 

11- 108 

Jabex, (Judah.) 1 Cbron. iL 55. 

Jabneb «■ Jamnia 2 Chron. zxtL 6. 

JabneeL Josh. xt. 11, xix. 38. 

Jabrada, modem town north of Damascus. 

Jacob 42 

—'a WelL John It. 6. 182 
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Jicob'i Bridge 72 

Jagor, (Jadah.) Jo«h. zr. 21. 

JftEu, LeTitieal dty in lUnben. Num. zxL 23 ; 

Dent iL hi; Joih. ziiL 18, xxi. 36 ; Jadg. 

zi. 20; 1 ChroiL vL 78; Isa. zv. i; Jer. 

zlTill. 21, 84 61 

Jair, one of the Jndgea. 102 

Jamniah, Jabiieb 2 Chron. zzri. 6. 

Jaaoah,(Eph'm.)Joih. ztL 6 ; A8her2 Kings zy. 29. 

Janam, (.fudah.) Josh. zv. 63. 

Japhia, (Zebulon.) Josh. ziz. 12. 

Japheth 15 

Japbleti Josh, zri 3. 

Jarah 

Jarmuk, river 

Jarmntb. Josh. z. 3, ziL 11, zt. 35 ; Neb. zt 29 ; 

Josh. zzi. 29 85 

JatUr, ( Judah.) Josh. zt. 48, zzL 14 ; 1 Sam. zzz. 

27; 1 Chron. vL 57 91 

Jaran. Gen. z. 2 ; Isa. IzvL 19 ; Dan. viii. 21 ; 

Joel iiL 6; Esek. zzviL 13, 19 16, 128 

Jaxer, 1) Levitical citj in Gad. Num. zzi. 32, 

zzxii. 1, 35 ; Josh. ziii. 25, zzi. 39 ; 2 Sam. 

zxiv. 5; 1 Chron. tL 81 64, 66 

— 2) Sea. Jer. zlviii. 32. 66 

Jearim, Har-Jearim Josh. xv. 10. 

Jebos, another name for Jerusalem. Jndg. ziz. 10 ; 

. 1 Chron. zi. 4. 

Jebuntes. Gen. z. 16, zt. 21 ; Ez. iii. 8, zzziiL 
2; Num. ziii. 29; Dent zz. 17 ; Josh. iiL 
10, ix. 1, zi. 3, ZT. 63, XTiii. 16, 28, xxIt. 
11 ; Judg. i. 21, iii. 5, ix. 11 ; 2 Sam. t. 6, 
xxiT. 16 ; 1 Kings ix. 20 ; Exra ix. 1 ; Neb. 
ix. 8 19,81 

Jednah, a town of the Philistines 

Jehosbapbaty valley of. 125 

Jehnd, (Dan.) Josh. xix. 45. 

Jehosbaphaf s dellTerance 188 

JekabxeoL See Kabseel Neb. xL 25. 

Jephthab Jndg. xL 102 

Jerab, Arabian tribe Gen. x. 26. 

Jerahmeelites 1 Sam. xxvii. 10, xxx. 29. 

Jericho, City of Palm-trees, Ir-Hatemarim, (Ben- 
jamin.) Num. xxii. 1, xxxiii. 48; Deut 
xxxiT. 3; Josh. ii. 1, It. 13, t. 10, tI. 1, xii. 
9, XTi. 1, 7, XTiii. 12, 21, xx.8; Jndg.i. 16, 
iii. 13 ; 2 Sam. x. 5 ; 1 Kings xtI. 34 ; 2 
Kings iL 4, 18, xxt. 5 ; 1 Chron. xix. 5; 2 
Chron. xxtiL 15 ; Neb. iii. 2 ; Jer. xxxix. 
6, IiL 8 ; Matt xx. 29; Mark x. 46; Luke 
X. 80. XTiiL 35; Heb. xL 30 83 

Jeroboam 132 

Jeruel, desert 2 Chron. xx. 16. 

Jerusalem, Jebus, Salem, (Benjamin.) Josh. x. 1, 
xiL 10, XT. 63, xviiL 28; Judg. L 7 ; 2 Sam. 
T. 6, ix. 13, xL 12, xiT. 23, xtL 15, xx. 3, 
xxiT. 8; 1 Kings iL 11, iiL 1, TiiL 1, xL 
29; xii. 18, XiT. 21, 25; 2 Kings tuL 17, 
xii. 1, 17, xtL 5, XTiiL 2, xxL 13, xxiL 14, 
xxiiL 30, xxiT. 10, xxt. 1 ; 1 Chron. iiL 5, 
Tiii. 28, xi. 4,ix. 3, 34 ; 2 Chron. xiL 2, xxtL 
9, xxxiiL 13, xxxtL 19; Exra L 2, iiL 1, . 
TiiL 30; Neb. L 2, iL 11, xL 1 ; Ps. IL 18, 
Ixxix. 1, cxxii. 3; SoL Songs tL 4; Isa. L 1, 
tU. 1, X. 12, xxiL 10, xxxtL 2, xxxTii. 10, 
Ixiv. 10; Jer. L 15, It. 5, xL 2, xxxir. 7, 
lu.4, 13; Exek.iT.l, TiiL3,xxL20; Dan. 
L 1, ix. 2, 25 ; Joel iU. 6, 20 ; Amos L 2, iL 
5 ; Obad. 20 ; Micab L 9, iiL 12 ; Zcch. L 
12. TiiL 3 ; Matt iL 1, iiL 5, It. 25, t. 35, 
xtL 21, XX. 17, xxi. 1, 10 ; Mark L 5, iii. 

8, 22, X. 32, xL 11, 15; Luke iL 22, 42, it. 

9, ix. 51, xuL 22, xxm. 7, xxIt. 33 ; John 
iL 13, T. 1 ; Acts L 4, TiiL 1, ix. 26, xL 2, 
XT. 2, xix. 21, xxi. 15, xxii. 17, xxt. 1 ; 
Rom. XT. 19, 25; 1 Cor. xtL 3; GaL L 17, 

iL 1 30, 121, 124, 179 

Jesbanah, (Judah.) 2 Chron. xiiL 19. 

Jesbimon 113 

Jeehuah, (Judah.) Neh. xL 26. 

Jethlah, (Dan.) Josh. xix. 42. 

Jetur, Arabian tribe. Gen. xxt. 15 ; 1 Chron. L 31. 
Jezreel, 1) (Judah.) Josh. xt. 56. 

— 2) •« Esdraelun, (Issachar.) Josh. xtIL 16, 

xix. 18 ; Judg. tL 33 ; 1 Sam. xxTiL 3, 
zziz.ll; 2 Sam. iL 9, It. 4; 1 Kings iv. 
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12, XTiiL 46, zzL 1 ; 2 Kings viiL 29, iz. 
15, 30; 2 Chron. zziL 6; Hoe. L 5... 70, 96, 138 

Jipbtab, (Judsii.) - Joth. zt. 43. 

Jipbtab-ei, ralley, (Zebnlon.).....Josh. ziz. 14, 27. 

Job, Book of. 20 

Jobab, Arabian tribe Gen.z. 29. 

Jogbebah, Jagbah, (Gad.) Num. zzziL36; Jndg. 

Tiii. 11. 

John the Baptist 181 

Jonah, the prophet.. 164 

Jokmeam, Jakmeam mh Kibtaim, Levitical tAtj in 

Bphralm... 1 Chron. tL 68. 

Jokneam, LeTitical city in Zebulon. Joeh. ziL 22, 

ziz. 11, zzL 34 90, ISO 

Joktan, Jaketan, Arabian tribe Gen. z. 25. 19 

Joktbeel «= Selah, Petra. 2 Kings ziv^ 7; Josh. 

ZT. 38 142 

Joppa. Josh. ziz. 46; 2 Chron. iL 16; Em IiL 7; 

Jonah L 3; Aets iz. 36 218 

Jordan. Gen. ziii. 10, zzziL 10, L 10; Num. ziiL 

29, zxiL 1, xxxiT. 12; Josh. xtL 7 ; Jndg. 

Tii. 24, Tiii. 4, X. 9 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 7, zzzL 

7; 2 Sam. U. 29, z. 17, ztIL 22, ziz. 15, 

zziT. 5 ; 1 Kings iL 8, ZTii. 8 ; 2 Kings IL 

6, T. 10, Ti. 2, TiL 15, x. 33 ; Jer. zliz. 19; 

Esek. zlTiL 18; Zecb. zL 8; Matt iU. 5, 

13, ziz. 1 ; Merk L 5, z. 1 ; Luke iiL 3; 
John iiL 26, z. 40 71, 82,178 

Joshua, death of 97 

Jotapata, fortress in Galilee 

Jottah 2 Kings zzL 19. 

Jotbatha. Num. zzziiL 33; Dent z. 7. 

Judah, elders of. 1 Sam. zzz. 25-^1. 116 

Judah, 1) tribe. Josh. zt. 90, 133, 159 

— 2) mountains of. Judg. L 19; Joeh. zt. 48. 

— 3) kingdom.. ..Ps. czIt. 2; Isa. iiL 8, ziz. 17. 90 

— 4) desert Judg. L 16. 177 

Jndea. Matt ziz. 1 ; Mark z. 1 ; Luke L 5, iii. 1 ; 

John iU. 22 ; Acta L 8, ii. 9, viiL 1. 67, 168, 179 

Judges, office of. 99 

Juttah, Lot. city in Jadah. Josh. zt. 55, zzi. 16. 91» 171 

Judgment Hall 203 

Juliopolis, a city in Bitbynia 

Kabseel, JekabaeeL Josh. zt. 21 ; 2 Sam. zziiL 

20 ; 1 Chron. zL 22; Neb. zL 25. 
Kadesh, Kadesb-Bamea, (Judah.) Gen. ziv. 7, 

ztL 14, zz. 1 ; Num. zz. 1, zzTii. 14, zzziL 

8, zxxiiL 36, xxxiT. 36 ; Deut i. 2, 19. iL 

14, ix. 23; Josh. x. 41, xIt. 7, xt.3; Judg. 
xi. 16 ; Ps. zzix. 8 ; Ex. xWiL 49. xIviiL 28. 

Kadmonites, Canaanitish people Gen. xr. 19. 

Eakaba, in Perea, north of the Jabbok 

Kamah 102 

Kanab Josh. xix. 28. 

— RlTcr Josh. xtL 8, xtIL 9. 

Karkaab, (Judah.) Josh. xt. 3. 

Karkor Judg. TiiL 10. 101 

Karnaim. See Ashtaroth Kamaim 

Kartah, (Zebulon.) Josh. xxL 84. 

Kartan «= Kiijatbaim Josh. xxL 32. 

Kattatb, (Zebulon.) Josh. xix. 15. 

Kasin-Ittar-Kasin, (Zebulon.) Josh. xix. 13. 

Kcdar, country in Arabia. Gen. zzt. 13; SoL 

Songs L 5; Isa. zzL 16, Iz. 7; Jer. zliz. 

28; Esek. zztIL 21 34, 129 

Kedemoth, LeTitical city in Reuben. Deut iL 26 ; 

Josh. XiiL 18, xxL 37 ; 1 Chron. tL 79 61 

Kedesh, 1) (Judah.) Josh. xt. 23. 

— 2) LeTitical city in NapbtalL Josh. xiL 22, 

xix. 37, XX. 7, xxL 32 ; Judg. It. 9 ; 2 Kings 

XT. 29; 1 Chron. tL 72 89, 100 

Kegilab, the same as Keilab 

Kehlathah, encampment Num. xxxiiL 22. 

Keilab, (Judah.) Josh. xt. 44 ; 1 Sam. xxiiL 1 ; 

1 Chron. It. 19; Neh. iiL 17 112 

Kenath ■» Nobab, (Manasseb.) Num. xxxii. 42 ; 

1 Chron. iL 23 101 

Kenites. Gen. xt. 19 ; Jndg. L 16, It. 11, 17; 1 Sam. 

XT. 6, xxTiL 10, xxx. 29; 1 Chron. iL 55.... 

Kenissites Gen. xt. 19; Josh. xiT. 6, 14. 

Kerak ., 65,101 

Keturah, sons of 34 

Kibrotb-HattaaTab. Nnm.xL 34, xxxiiL 16; Dent 

ix. 22 54 

Kibxuim = Jokmeam, LeTitical city in Ephralm 

Josh. xxL 22. 
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Eidrom brook, (JadAh.) 2 Said. xt. 18 ; 1 Kingi 

iLSr, ZT.IS; 2KiDgsxxiiL6,12; 2Chroii. 

XT. 16, zxz. 14 ; Jer. zzzL 40 ; John xtUL 1. 286 

Kinah, (JiuUli.) Josh. xr. 22. 

King's Da!«, Shareh. Gen. xiv. 17 ; 2 SanuxriiLlS. 80 

King's Pool.. 18* 

Kings of Jndah and Israel 132 

Kir, 1) oonntrr in Persia. Isa. xxii. 6 ; Amos L 6, 

Ix. 7 146 

^ 2) — Kir-Hvasheth « Kir-Hares. 2 Kings 

UL 26 ; Isa. xr. 1, xrL 7, 11 ; Jer. xlriU. 81. 66 
Kiijatbaim, (Reuben.) Jer. xlriiL 1, 28 ; Esek. 

xxT. 9 64 

Crfath — Kiijath^earim, (Benjamin.) Josh. 

XTiii 28. ^ 84, 107, 117 

Kiijathaim, 1) (Reuben.) Gen. xir. 6 ; Num. xxxiL 

87; Josh.xiiL19; Jer. zlriiL 1, 28 ; Bsek. 

XXT. 9. 80, 64 

^ 2) — Karthan, LoTitieal eitj in Napbtali. 

1 Chron. rL 76 

Kiijath-Arim — Kiijath-Jeuim Eura ii. 25. 

Kiijath-Arba mh Hebron, dtj of reAige and Le- 

Titical eity. Gen. xxiiL 2 ; Josh. xir. 15, 

XT. 18, 54, XX. 7, xxi. 11 ; Jndg. i. 10 ; Neb. 

xL 25 82, 91 

Kbjath-Bnal — BMOah No. 1 » Kiijatb^earim, 

(Judah.) Josh. xt. 60, xtHL 14. 107 

Kir-Haraseth. 2 Kings iiL 25; Isa. xvi. 7; Jer. 

xJTliL 81, 86 65 

Kiijath -Hnsoth Num. xxiL 89. 

Kiijath-Jeuim — Bnalah » Kiijath.Baal,( Judah. ) 

Josh. ix. 17, xriiU 15 ; Judg. xviiL 12 ; 1 

8am. tL 21, TiL 1 ; 1 Chron. xiii. 5 ; 2 Chron. 

L 4; Neh. rii. 29; Jer. xxri. 20.. 107 

Kir-Moab Isa. xt. 1. 65 

Kiijath-Sannah » Kiijath-Sepher....Josh. xt. 49. 
Kiijath-Sepher — Kiijath-Sannah » Debir, (Jn- 

dah.) Josh. xt. 15; Jndg. L 11. 

Kirioth, 1) (Judah.) Josh. xt. 25. 

-. 2) «- Kir No. 2 in Moab. Jer. xlriii. 24 ; Amos 

IL2 64 

Kishion, Leritical eitj in Issaohar. Josh. xix. 20, 

xxi 28. 
Kishon, brook, Kednmim. Judg. iT. 7, 13, t. 21 ; 

1 Kings XTlH. 40; Pa Ixxxiii. 9 100 

Kithlish, (Judah.) Josh. xt. 40. 

Kitron, rZebulon.) Judg. I 80. 

Kittim, Chittim, Cyprus, and in a wider sense, the 

islands of the Mediterranean Sea. Num. 

x^ir. 24 ; Isa xxiii. 1-12 ; Exek. xxriL 6 ; 

Dan. xi. 30; Jer. iL 10 16, 219 

Kokaba, south of Damascus. 

Konieh» 228 

Korah, rebellion of 57 

Kor-Ashan. See Ash an. 

Koreathe, a deserted village 

Kreihim. Bee Caphtorim 18 

Knr, riTer=Kir 10,145 

Kutha,in Babylonia 146 

Laban. Dent L 1. 

Lachish, (Judah.) Josh. x. 8, 81, xiL 11, xt. 39 ; 

2 Kings xiT. 19, xrtiL 14, xix. 8; 2 Chron. 
xL9, XXT. 27, xxxiL 9; Neh. xL30; Isa. 
xxxTi. 2, xxxtIL 8 ; Jer. xxxiT. 7 ; Mieah 

i. 13 85,134 

Lahmam, (Judah.) Josh. xt. 40. 

Laish ». Leshem «- Dan. Judg. xriii 7, 27, 29, 

XX. 1; Isa. X. 30 56, 98, 116 

Lakum, (NaphtalL) Josh. xix. 33. 

Land of Promise • 68 

Lsodicea. CoL ir. 13, 15 ; 1 Tim. vi. 21 ; ReT. L 

11, iiL 14 245, 256 

Larissa, ancient city in Thessaly 

Lasea, Alassa, in Crete Acts xxTii. 8. 240 

Laaha. Gen. x. 19. 

Lasharon Josh. xiL 18. 89 

Lebanon, mountains. Deut L 7, xi. 24; Josh. xL 

17, xiii. 5 ; Judg. iii. 3 ; 1 Kings t. 6, ix. 

19 ; 2 Kings xir. 9, xix. 23 ; 2 Chron. TiiL 

6 ; Ezra iiL 7 ; Ps. xxix. 5, xcu. 12, cir. 16 ; 

Sol. Songs iv. 8 ; Isa. ii. 13, x. 34, xxix. 17 ; 

xxxiiL 9, xxxT. 2 ; Jer. xxii. 20 ; Esek. 

xxviL 5 ; Hos. x^t. 7 ; Zech. xL 1 70, 128 

Lebaoth. See Beth-Lebaoth, (Simeon.) Josh. 

XT. 32 
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Lebonah Jndg. xxL 19. 

Lehabim, (Libia.) Gfn. x. 18. 18 

Lehi » Ramath-Lehi Jndg. xt. 9, 17. 108 

Lctjah, in Traehonitis 166 

Leontes, rirer 

Lesbos, island of 240, 248 

Leshem ■» Laish Josh. xix. 47. 

Letnshim, Arabian tribe Gen. xxt. 8. 

Lenmmim, Arabian tribe. Gkn. xxt. 8. 

Leviacal dties. 95 

Libnah, 1) LeTitical city in Jndah. Josh. x. 29, xii. 
15, XT. 42, xxi. 13 ; 2 Kings TiiL 22, xix. 8, 
xxiiL 31, xxiT. 18 ; 1 Chron. Ti. 57 ; 2 Chron. 

xxL 10; Isa. xxxriL 8 ; Jer. UL 1 89 

— 2) encampment in the desert Num. xxxiiL 20. 

Life shortened 21 

Life of Christ 171 

Lipari, ielands 

Lo-Debar 2 Sam. ix. 4, xriL 27. 119 

Lod. 
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IV. Od 
HBb 
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VILM 
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Da 
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ILBb 



Lud, Lydiann. 1 Chron. viiL 12; Ezra iL 33; Neh. 

viL 37, xL .35 18, 20 

Ludim, Arabian tribe. Gen. x. 13, 22 ; Isa. IxtL 

19 ; Jor. xIvL 9 ; Esek. xxtIL 10, xxx. 5.... 18 

Luhith Isa. xr. 5; Jer. xlriiL 5. 65 

Lus, 1) Judg.L 26. 

— 2) >- BetheL Gen. xxviii. 19, xxxr. 6, xlriiL 

3; Jo»h. xtL 2, xviiL 13; Judg. L 23 29 

Lybia, Lybians. 2 Chron. xiL 3, xtL 8 ; Esek. 

xxrii. 10, xxx. 5, xxxriii. 5 ; Dan. xi. 43 ; 

Nah. iiL 9; Acts iL 10. See Lehabim 17 

Lybnm, between Baalbec and Riblah 

Lyeaonia. Aets xir. 6. 223, 226 

Lyeia.. AcU xxriL 5. 240 

Lydda, Lud. Aets ix. 82. 213 

Lydians. See Ludim. 

Lysa, in the desert of Paran 

Lysias 

Lystra. Acts xir. 6, 8, xri. 1. 223, 227 

Maachah, Maechah, Aram-Maaehah. Deut iiL 15 ; 

Josh. xiL 5, xiiL 11, 18; 2 Sam. x. 8; 

1 Chron. xix. 6 119 

Maaleh-Adumim. See Adnmmim. 

Msaleh-Akrabbim. See Akrabbim 60 

Maarath, (Judah.) Josh. xt. 59. 

Macedonia. Acts XTi. 9, xix. 21, xx. 1 ; Rom. xt. 

26; lCor.XTL6; 2 Cor. L 16, riU. 1 ; PhiL 

It. 15; 1 Thess. L 7; 1 Tim. L 8...... 228 

Machswns, prison of John Baptist 181 

Maohpelah, burial-plaee of Sarah. Gen. xxiii. 17, 

xllx.30,1. 13 32 

BCadai, son of Japheth. See Medians. Gen. x. 2 ; 

Isa. xxL 2 16 

Madmanah, (Judah.) Josh. xt. 31. 

Msdmen in Moab Jer. xlriiL 2. 

Madmenah, (Benjamin.) Isa. x. 31. 147 

Madon, Canaanitish eity Josh. xL 1, xiL 19. 89 

MagbU Esra iL 30. 

MagdaU., Matt xt. 39. 72, 193 

Magna Syrtis, on the ooast of Africa 

MagL. 172 

Magog. Gen.x. 2; Eiek. xxxriiL 2, xxxix. 6; 

Rot. XX. 8 15 

Mahanaim, Leritical eity in Dan. Gen. xxxiL 2 ; 

Josh. xiii. 26, 80, xxi. 38 ; 2 Sam. iL 8, xtU. . 

24 ; 1 Kings ii. 8, ir. 14 ; 1 Chron. ri. 80. 

85, 115, 120, 131 

Mahaneh-Dan Judg. xriiL 12. 

Main 64 

Makas 1 Kings It. 9. 130 

Makkeda, (Judah.) Josh. x. 10, 16, 28, xU. 16. 

XT. 41 85, 89 

Makheloth, encampment Num. xxxiiL 25. 

MalachL v 163 

Malatha, in the south of Judah.... 

Mamre Gen. xiiL 18, xxiii. 19, xlix. 30. Z2 

Manahath I Chron. riii. 6. 

Manasseh, tribe Josh. xriL 8. 02, 95 

Maon, (Judah.) Josh. xt. 55 ; 1 Sam. xxiiL 24, 

XXT. 2 91, lis 

Maonites, Meunites, Arabian tribe. Judg. x. 12; 

1 Sam. xxiiL 25; 2 Chron. xxri. 7 102 

Marah, waters of. Ex. xt. 23 ; Numb. xxxiU. 8. 47, 267 

Marathus, in northern Syria. 

Maralah, (Zebulon.) Josh. «ix. 11. 
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Ihreihali, (Jndah.) Joih. zt. 44; 2 Chron. xL 

8, sir. 9; Mieah L l.» 

MarUmne, tower of, in Jenismlem 

Maroth, (Jndah.) Mioah L 12. 

Man Hill, in Athens 231 

Maeada, fortreai bj the Dead Sea 

Math, aon of Aram Gen. z. 23. 21 

Maahal » Misheal 1 Chron. yL 74. 

Masrekah Oen. zzxrL 36; 1 Chron. L 47. 

Maraahy in the desert. ..Ex. ZTii. 7; Dent iz. 22. 

Mattanah Nam. zzL 18. 85 

Mazimianopolis, in the PUdn of Esdraelon. 

Masaca, capital of Cappadocia. 

Ifaaor «■ Mixraim, Egypt. Iml ziz. 6, zzztIL 25 ; 

2 Kings ziz. 24. 
Mealon. Bee Elon No. 2. 

Meander, river. 222 

Mearah, the Stdonians Josh. zilL 4. 

Medebah, Madebah, (Renben.) Num. zzi. 30; 

Josh. ziiL 9, 16; 1 Chron. ziz. 7; Isa. 

ZT. 2 64, 119 

Medes, Madaians. 2 Kings zvii. 6, zviiL 11 ; Esra 

vi. 2 ; Esth. i. 3; Isa. ziii. 17; Jer. zzr. 

25; Dan. r. 31, iz. 1 ; AoU iL 9 210 

Median and Persian Empire. 160 

Mediterranean Sea. 

Megalopolis, capital of Arcadia. 

Megiddo, (Issachar.) Josh. zil. 21, zvii. 11 ; Judg. 

i. 27, Y. 19 ; 1 Kings iv. 12, iz. 15 ; 2 Kings 

iz. 27, zxiiL 29 ; 1 Chron. tU. 29 ; 2 Chron. 

zzzv. 22; Zech. zii. 11 70, 89, 140 

Meholah. See Abel-Meholah. Jndg. riL 22 ; 1 

Sam. zriiL 19; 1 Kings iv. 12. 

Mehnnims. 145 

Mcjarkon, (Dan.) Josh. ziz. 46. 

Mekonah,(Jadah.) Neh. zi. 28. 

Melita, Malta. Acts zzviiL 1. 242 

Melitene, a prefecture of Cappadocia. 

Memphis. See Moph and Noph 39 

Mendes, in the Delta in Egjpt 

Menenatha, Minois 

Mephaatb, Leyltical city in Reuben. Josh. ziii. 18, 

zzi. 37 ; I Chron. tL 79 ; Jer. zWiil. 21. 
^eribah, 1) mm Waters of Strife, near Kadesh. 

Num. zz. 13, 24, zzvii. 14 ; Deut zzziii. 

8 ; Ps. Izxzi. 7, cvi. 32 ; Esek. zItIL 19 1 

zlviii. 28 57, 59 

— 2) in the wilderness of sin Ez. ztIL 7. 48, 50 

Meroe 17 

Merom, lake Josh, xl 5. 71, 87, 98, 131 

Mesha, in Arabia. Gen. z. 30. 

Meshech. Gen. z. 2 ; Etek. zzviL 13, zzziL 26, 

zzzviiL8 16,34, 128 

Mesopotamia >«» Aram-Naharaim. Gen. zziv. 10, 
xzviii. 2; Judg. iti. 8; 1 Chron. ziz. 6; 
Ps. Iz. 2 ; Judith iL 14, iU. 1 ; Acts iL 9, 

viL 2 20,26 

Mesobaites 1 Chron. zL 47. 

Messina, in Sicily 242 

Metheg-Ammah 118 

Michmash, (Benjamin.) 1 Sam. zUL 2, 5, zir. 5, 
31 ; Esra IL 27 ; Neh.TiL 31, zL 31 ; Isa. 

z. 28 109, 147 

Miohmethah, (Ephraim.) Josh. zri. 6, ztIL 7. 

Middin, (Judsii.) Josh. zr. 61. 

Midian, Midianites. Gen. zzr. 2, zzzvL 35, 
zzzvii. 28 ; Ez. ii. 15, iiL 1 ; Num. zziL 4, 
zzzL 2 ; Judg. Y.-yiii ; 1 Kings zL 18 ; 1 
Chron. L 46 ; Ps. IzzziiL 9 ; Isa. z. 26, 

Ix. 6; Hub iU.7; Aet« riL 29 101 

Migdal-£1, perhaps = Magdala, (NaphtalL) Josh. 

ziz. 38 193 

Migdal-Gad, (Judah.).... Josh. zv. 37. 

MigdoL city in Egypt Ez. xir. 2 ; Num. xxxiiL 
7 ; Jer. xUy. 1, xlrL 14 ; Esek. xxiz. 10. 

zzz. 6 39, 45 

Migron, (BeiOamin.) 1 Sam. zir. 2 ; Isa. z. 28. 147 

Miletus. Acts zz. 15; 2 Tim. ir. 20. 236 

Millo, 1) B=i Beth-MiUo, at Jerusalem. 2 Sam. v. 
9 ; I Kings iz. 15, 24, zL 27 ; 2 Kings ziL 
20; 1 Chron. zL 8; 2 Chron. zzzii. 5. 101, 117 

— 2) house at Sichem Judg. iz. 6. 

Minnith Judg. zL 33; Esek. zzvii. 17. 102, 129 

Mi^heal >» Mashal, Leyitieal city in Asher. Josh. 

ziz. 26, zzi. 30; 1 Chron. tL 74. 
Misgab^ in Moab ^ Jer. zlviiL 1. 
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Misrephoth-maiB Joeh. zL 8, itdL 6. 8T 

Mithcah, encampment Nun. zzziiL 28. 

Mithoar, Rimmon-Methoar, (Zebolon.) Josh. ziz. 
18. 

Mitylene..M Acts zz. 14. SS6 

Miiar, mountain in Lebanon. Ps. zliL 6. 

MispsJi, 1) Bs Mbpeh, (Beigamin.) Josh. ztiIL 
26; Jndg. zz. 1, zzL I ; 1 Sam. tiL 5 ; I 
Kings ZT. 22 ; 2 Chron. zvL 6 ; Neh. UL 
7, 19 ; Jer. zL 6 ••• 

— 2) in OUead. Jndg. z. 17, zL 11, 34; Hos. 

T. L 

Mispeh, 1) (Jndah.) Joeh. zr. ."». 108 

— 2) — Ramath-Bifispeh — Ramath-Gilead, 

(Gad.) Judg. zL 29. 102, 108 

— 3) in Moab 1 Sam. zziL 3. 108 

— 4) ralley in Lebanon Joeh. xL 8, 8. 

Misraim, Mtfor. See Egypt 18 

Mixrephoth-Maim 87 

Moab, Moabites. Gen. xix. 87; Nam. zxiL 1, 

xxxiii. 48; Deut iL 9, xxxIt. 1 ; Jndg. iiL 

12, xL 17; Rath LI; 1 Sam. xii. 9. xir. 

47, xxii. 3 ; 2 Sam. riiL 2, 12 ; 1 Kings xL 

1 ; 2 Kings L 1, iiL 4, xiiL 20, xxir. 2 ; 

1 Cbron. L 46 ; 2 Chron. xx. 1 ; Esra ix. 1 ; 

Neh.xtiLl; Ps.lx. 8, IxxziiL 6, cWiL 9; 

Isa. xL 14, XT. 1 ; Jer. ix. 26, xxr. 21, xzrit. 

3, xl. 11, xlviii. 1 ; Esek. xxr. 8 ; Dan. xL 

41 ; Amos iL 1 ; Zeph. iL 9 62, 63, 109, 118 

Moab, mountains of. 62,82 

Modem Jerusalem. 

Modin, near Emmans, a city of the Maoeabees.... 

Moeris, lake 

Mcesia, the modem Bulgaria 

Mokonah. See MekoniSi. 

Moladah, (Simeon.) Josh. xy. 26, xix. 2 ; 1 Chron. 

iv. 28; Neh. xL 26 

Moph, Noph, Memphis. Hos. ix. 6. 

Moreh Gen. xiL 6; Deut xL 30. 

Moresheth-CUd, Moreshah, (Judab.) Micah L 14; 

Jer. xxyL 18 ; 2 Maoo. xlL 35. 

Moriah Gen. xxiL 14; 2 Chron. iiL 1. 122 

Moserth, Moseroth, encampment Num. xxxiiL 

30; Deut X. 6. 59 

Moses, Fountains of, death of. 47, 82 

Months of the Nile« 37 

Mozah, (Benjamin.) Josh. xyIiL 26. 

Myra Acts xxviL 5. 240 

Mysia AotsxvL 7. 227 

Naarath, (Ephraim.) Josh. xyL 7. 

Naamah, (Judah.) Josh. xy. 41 ; Job iL 11. 

Naaran, (Ephraim.) 1 (^ron. viL 28. 

Naboth, at JesreeL 138 

Nahallal, Levitical city in Zebulon. Josh. xix. 15, 

xxL 35 ; Jndg. L 30. 

NahaUel Num. zzL 19. 

Nahor, in Mesopatamia. Gen. zziv. 10. 

Nain.« Luke viL 11. 186 

Naloth 1 Sam. ziz. 18. zz. 1. 112 

Naphish Gen. zzy. 16; 1 Chron. y. 19. 

Naphoth, Dor, Dora. 130 

Naphtali, 1) tribe. Josh. ziz. 82-39 ; 1 Kings iv. 

15; 2 Kings zy. 29 95 

— 2) mountains of..... Josh. zz. 7. 

Naphtuhim, Egyptian tribe. Gen. z. 13; 1 Chron. 

Lll... ISi 

Naples, dtjr and bay of 242 

Nathon, oimnathon, (Zebulon.) Josh. ziz. 14. 

Nazos 

Nasareth. Matt iL 23, iv. 18, zzL 11 ; Mark L 9; 

Luke iL 4, 89, 51, iv. 16. 174 

Naiiansen, city of Cappadocia. »,,. 

Neah, (Zebulon.) Josh. ziz. 13. 

Neapolis, Shechem, Sychar, Nabulus. 182 

Neapolis, in Macedonia AetezvL 11. 228, 334 

Nebaioth, (Nebatea.) Gen. zzy. 13, zzviiL 9 ; Isa. 

Iz. 7 

NebaUat Neh. zL 84. 

Nebo, 1) mountain, Pisgah. Num. zzxiiL47; Dent 

xxxiL 49, xxxiY. 1 62,82 

— 2) city, (Reuben.) Num. xxxiL 3, 38 ; 1 (3hron. 

Y. 8 ; Isa. XY. 2. 

— 3) city, (Judah.) Esra iL 29; Neh. yIL 33. 

Neiel, (Asher.) Josh. xix. 27. 

Nekeb, (NaphtaU.) Josh. xix. 81. 
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PAUB MAPS. 

Nephthoah, foantain. Josh. xr. 9, zviii. 16. 

Netophab, (Jadah.) 2 Sam. zxiiL 28 ; 2 Kinga 

xxT. 23 ; Ezra ii. 22 ; Neb. rii. 26, xiL 2S. 

Nere, miiM of an ancient eity^ 

Nesib, (Judab.) Jotb. xv. 43. 

Nibeban, (Judab.) Joib. xv. 62. 

Nicopolia, in Maoedonia. ......Tit iiu 12» 16. 246 VII. Da 

Nicopolie, in Jndea, Emmani of tbe New Test.... V. Bf 

NUe. River ST IILAd-f 

Nimrnb » Betb-Nimrab, ((Yad.) Nam. xxxii. 3. M Y. Df 
Kimrim. See Betb-Nimrab. Iia. xr. 0; Jer. 

xlviil. 34 64 

— Wateraof M IV. Co 

N>neveb, Nnniab. Gen. z. 11 ; 2 Kings xix. 39 ; 

Iia. xxzviL 37 ; Jonab L 2, iiL 2, 3; Nab. 

!. 1 ; Zeph. ii. 13; Matt xiL 41 24, 86, 147 

Ko, No-Ammon, (Tbebei in Egypt) Jer. xlvi. 26; 

Exek. XXX. 14; Nab. Hi. 8 39 n. Co 

Noab, sons of 16 

Nob, (Benjamin.) 1 Sam. xxi. l,xxiL 9, 10 ; 2 Sam. 

xxi. 16, 18; Neb. xL 32; Isa. x. 32.... 112, 147 IV. Ff 

Nobnb » Kenatb, (Manasseb.) Jndg. viiL 11. 10l| 

Nod, land Gen. iv. 16. 9, 11 

Nodad, Ishmaelitisb tribe 1 Cbron. ▼. 19. 

Noph, Memphis. Isa. xix. 13 ; Jer. xliv. 1, xlvi. 

14; Exek. xxx. 16 39 IL Bo 

Nopbab Num. xxi. 30. 

Nubia, a province in Egypt IL Cod 

Numidia 18 



Obal, people in Arabia. Gen. x. 28 ; 1 Cbron. i. 22. 

Obotb Num. xxi. 10, xxxiii. 44. 

Ocomra. 

Odeesns, in Moesia, on tbe Black Sea 

Og, ofBaaban. 62 

Onref, Mount of. 2 Sam. xv. 30 ; Zecb. xiv. 4 ; 

Matt XXL 1, XXVL30; Mark xiv. 26; Luke 

xix. 29, xxii. 39 ; Jobn viii. 1 ; Acts i. 

12 120, 123, 177, 200, 201 

Omar, mosque of, in modem Jerusalem 

On, Ueliopolis. See Betb-Sbemesb No. 1. Gen. 

xli. 46, xlvi. 20 : Ex. i. 11 ; Exek. xxx. 17. 38 
Ono, (Benjamin.) 1 Chron. viiL 12; Exra ii. 33 ; 

Neb. vL 2, viL 37, xi. 36, near Lydda 213 

Opbel, bill near Zion. 2 Kings v. 24 ; 2 Cbron. 

xxvU. 3, xxxiii. 14 ; Neb. iiL 26, xi. 21. 123, 186 
Opbir. Gen. x. 29; 1 Kings ix. 28, x. 11, xxii. 48; 

1 Cbron. xxix. 4; 2 Cbron. viii. 18, ix. 10; 

Job xxviiL 16; Ps. xiv. 9; Isa. xiii. 12. 20,60,131 
Opbni. See Apbni and Gopbna....Josh. xviii. 24. 
Opbrab. Josb. xviii. 23 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 17 ; Micab 

L 10; Judg. vi. 11, viiL 27, ix. 6 101, 109 

Oreb, rock Judg. viL 26; Isa. x. 26. 101 

Orontes, river in Syria 69^ 166 

Omitbopolis, on tbe Mediterranean 

Ortbotia, in Phoenicia. 

Oxus, river, east of tbe Caspian Sea. 
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Faebnamnnis, a oity of Egypt 

Padan-Aram Gen. xxxL 18, xlviiL 7. 20 

Pnstam, Pasidonia, a Greek town in Itidy 

Pagne, nortb of Antioob 

Palsebyblus, in Phoenicia. 

Palertine. See Pbilistia 67,78 

Palmyra 131 

Paltos. • 

PampbyliA. Acts ii. 10, xiiL 13, xiv. 24, xr. 38, 

xxviL 5 210, 22) 

Paneas, or Banias 71, 193 

Panormns, on the coast of Sicily I 

Papblagonia, in Asia Minor. 

Papbos Acts xiiL 6 220 

Para. Josh. xviiL 23. 

Paradise 9 

Parsstoninm, south coast of the Mediterranean.... 
Paran. Pbaran, desert Gen. xiv. 6, xxL 21 ; Num. 

X. 12, xiii. 3 ; Dent i. 1, xxxiiL 2 ; 1 Sam. 

XXV. 1 ; 1 Kings xL 18; Hab. iu.3 63, 263 

Paras, (Persia.) 2 Cbron. xxxvL 20; Exra i. 1, iv. 

6, vi. 14 ; Esth. L 3 ; Exek. xxvii. 10, xxxviiL 

6 ; Dan. v. 28, vL 8, x. 13. 

Pares, ancient Persia 

Partbians Acts iL 9. 210 

Parvaim. 2 Kings xxiii. 11 ; 2 Chron. iii. 6. 

Passage of tbe Jordan S2 
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PAOB 

Passover 186, 191 

Patara Acts xxL 1. 237 VIL Bb 

PatbroB. Isa. xi. 1 1 ; Jer. xliv. 1 ; Exek. xxix. 14, 

XXX. 14 391 

Patbmsim. Gen. x. 14 ; eomp. Jer. xliv. 1, 16 ; 

Esok. xxx. 14; Isa. xL 11 18 IL Co 

Patmoa. Rer. L 9. 247 VIL Db 

Patos. vn. Ck 

Pan, in Edom Gen. xxxvL 39 ; 1 Cbron. L 60. 

Paul, life of St. 216 

Peleg ^ 21 

Pella 192 V. Dd 

Pelonites. 1 Cbron. xL 27, 36. 

Pelusinm =B Sin, Nopb. Exek. xxx. 16. 87 

Peniel, PenneL Gen. xxxiL 30 ; Jndg. viiL 8, 17 ; 

1 Kings xU. 26 36, 101 

Penteeost 209 

Peer, mountain in Moab Num. xxiiL 28. FVI. Cd 

Peraja. 186 V. Df 

Peraxim. See Baal-Peraxim. 

Perex-Usa. 2 Sam. vi. 8; I Cbron. xiiL 11. 

Perga, in Pampbylia.. Aots xiiL 18, xiv. 26. 220 VIL Eb 

Pergamos Rev. Lll, iL 12. 261 Vn. Db 

Perintbus, near Constantinople VII. Da 

Perisxites. Gen. xiii. 7, xv. 20, xxxiv. 30 ; Ex. iii. 

8; xxxiiL 2; Dent xx. 17; Josh. iiL 10, ix. 

1 ; xi. 3 ; Jndg. L 4» iii. 6 ; 1 Kings ix. 20 ; 

Exra ix. 1 ; Neb. ix. 8 ; Judith v. 18. 79 III. E< 

Persian Gulf. „ 167 IL Eo 

Pessinus VIL Eb 

Pethor Num. xxiL 6. 63 [TV. Db 

Petra » JoktheeL See SeUb 142 VIL Fc 

Phssno, south of Damascus V. Eo 

Pbaran. See Paran, Wilderness of. 

Pharbsstbus, a oity of Egypt ni. Ae 

Pbarpar, river near Damascus 2 Kings v. 12. 141 IV. Eh 

Pbarsalia, battle soene VIL Cb 

Pbasselns, tower of I. 

Pbasis, east of tbe Black ^ea VIL Gi» 

Pbenice, in Cyprus Acts xxviL 12. 216 Vn. Cb 

Phula, lake V. Dc 

Philadelphia. Rev. L 11, iiL 7. 192, 266 TIL Be 

Philippi, in Macedonia. Acts xvL 12, xx. 6; 1 Cor. [VILPo 

xvi. 24; 2 Cor. xiiL 13; PhiL L 1, iv. 16; 

1 Thess.iL 2 228, 244 VIT Ca 

Philippopolis, in Arabia....^ V. Fd 

Philistines, Pbilistia, Palestine. Gen. x. 14, xxi. 

32 ; xxvi. 14 ; Ex. xiii. 17 ; Judg. iii. 3, x. 

7 ; 1 Sam. iv. 1, xiL 9, xviL 1, xix. 8. xxiiL 

1, 27, XX viii. 2, xxix. 1, xxxL 1 ; 2 Sam. v. 

27, viii. 1, xxL 16; 2 Kings viiL 2, xviii. 8 ; 

1 Cbron. x. 1; 2 Chron. zvil. 11, xxL 16, 

xxvi. 7, xxviiL 18 ; Ps. Ix. 10, Ixxxiii. 8, 

lxxxviL4; Isa.iL 6, ix. 12, xL 14; Exek. IIL Dd 

xvL 27 ; Amos ix. 7 ; Zoob. ix. 6 81, 117 IV. Bdf 

Phoenicia, Pboenioians ...Acts xL 19, xv. 3, xxL 2. 18 V. Dab 
Phiygia, Phrygians. Acts iL 10, xvi. 6, zviiL 23 ; [VII.Eb 

1 Tim. vL 21 219. 227 IL Bb 

Pbul = Pul Isa. IxvL 10, rm Bo 

Phunons^ Punon in Idnmea Num. xxxiiL 42 IV. Dg 

Phut, African tribe. Gen. x. 6 ; Jer. zlvL 9 ; Esok. 

xxviL 10, XXX. 6, xxxviiL 6 ; Nab. iiL 9 18 H. Bb 

Pibesbetb, Bubaatni. Esok. xxx. 17. 43 UI. Ae 

Pieria, mountain |V. Ef 

Pi-Habbrotb Ex. xiv. 2, 9; Num. xxxiiL 7. 44, 46 

Piratbon, (Ephraim.) Jndg. xiL 16 ; 2 Sam. xxiiL 

30; 1 Chron. xL 31 103 

Pisgab, mountain. Num. xxL 20, xx'iiL 14; Dent [III. £f| 

iiL 17, xxxiv. 1; Josb. xiL 3, xiiL 20.... 62, 82 iv. Di* 

Pisidia. Aeta XiiL 14, xiv. 24. 221 VIL Eb 

Pison, river. Gon. iL 11. 10 IL Cb 

Pitbom Bx. L 11. 43 IIL Ae 

Pkin of tbe Coast, of Sharon 78, 213 

Polyoarp, martyrdom of. 260 

Pontus AotBXviiL2; 1 Pet L L 2I0|VIL Ft 

Pools of Gibon, Siloam 123 L 

Prophets of Judah and Israel before (he captivity 1 64 

— during the captivity 160 

Prusa, in Bithynia. VII Da 

Psephinos, tower of I. 

Ptolemais Acts xxL 7. 167, 237 VIL Co 

Puteoli Acts xxviii. 13. 242 VIL Aa 

PylsB, gates of Cilioia. 226 

l^mids of Egypt 261 ni Af 

Quails, miracles of... 48, 6i 
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PAflBl 

lUMBah Oen. z. 7; EmIi. zzriL 22. 18, 129 

B*bfadli, 1) » Harsbbfth, (Judah.)...Joth. zt. 60. 

_ 2) « Rabbatb-Ammon. Dent iil 11 ; Joib. 

zUL 25; 2 Sam. zi. 1, ziL 26, zriL 27 ; 1 

Chron. xx. 1 ; Jer. zliz. 2; Biek. zzi. 20 ; 

Amos i. U. 67, 119 

— I) in Moab. See Ar» 65 

Rabbith, (Issachar.) Joth. ziz. 20. 

Raebal, (Judab.) 1 Sam. zzz. 29. 116 

Rages, soath of Uie Caspian Sea. »„ 

Ri£ab, poetical name of Egypt Ps. IzzzviL 4; 

Izxxix. 10; Isa. zzz. 7, li. 9. 

Rakkath, (NapbtalL) Josh. ziz. 35. 

Rakkon^ (ban.) Josh. ziz. 46. 

Ramah, 1 ) = Ramah-Sanl, ■» Ramathaim-Zopbim. 
Josh. zyiiL 25 ; Jndg. iv. 5, ziz. IS; 1 Sam. 
L 19, iL 11, Tii. 17, zv. S4, zrL 13, zxiL 6, 
ZZT. 1, zzviii. 3; 1 Kings zr. 17, 21; 2 
Kings xxiiL 36 ; 2 Chron. zri 1 ; Ezra it 
26 ; Neb. rii 30, zi. 33 ; Isa. z. 29 ; Jer. 

zzxL 15, zl. 1 ; Hos. r. 8^ 105, 147 

•— 2) (Napbtali or Asber.) Josh. ziz. 29, 36. 

— 3) in Gilead. See Ramotb-Gilead 

Ramathaim-Zopbim. See Ramah 105, 108 

Ramath-Mizpeh. See Ramoth No. 3. 

Ramath-Lebi Jndg. xv. 17. 

Rameses, city and land -i* Qosben No. 1. Gen. 

zlyiLll; Ez. L 11, ziL 37; Nnm. zzziii. 3. 43 
Ramoth, 1 ) = Ramath (Simeon) «=> Baalath-Beer- 
Ramath 1 Sam. zzz. 27. 

— 2) BB Remeth mh Jarmnth No. 2, Levitieal city 

in Issachar 1 Chron. tL 73. 116 

— 3) in Gilead ai Mixpeh No. 2, city of refage, 

(Gad.) Dent iv. 43 ; Josh. ziii. 26, zz. 8, 

zxi. 38 ; 1 Kings ir. 13, zziL 3 ; 2 Kings 

TiiL 28, ix. 1, 14; 1 Chron. tL 80....63, 96, 131 

Rapbanese Joseph. BelL riL 24. 

kaphia, below Gasa, in the desert 

Rasheina, a village on Mount Hermon 

Rataria, in Moesia, on the Danube '. 

Rebellion of Absalom ', 119 

Reohah, Rechabites. 1 Chron. iv. 12, ii. 55 ; Jer. 

zzxv. 2 

Red Sea. Ex. z. 19, ziiL 18, zziii. 31 ; Nnm. ziv. 

25, zzi. 14, zzziii. 10 ; Dent i. 1 ; Jndg. 

zL 16 ; 1 Kings Iz. 26 ; Ps. ovi. 22, czzxvi. 

13; Jer. zliz. 21; Aots vii. 36; Ueb. 

zi.29 

Rebob an Beth-Rebob, Levidoal city in Asber. 

Nnm. ziii. 21 ; 1 Chron. vL 75 ; Jndg. L 31 ; 

Josh. xix. 28, 30, zzL 31 56, 95 

Rehoboam's defenced cities. 133 

RehoboUi, in the desert 

Rehobotb, 1) fountain Gen. zzvi 22. 

-. 2) K9 Rehoboth-Hanabah, ci^ near the En- 

phrates Gen. zzzvi. 37; 1 Chron. L 48. 

-> 3) Assyrian city Gen. z. 11. 25 

Rekem, (Benjamin.) Josh. zviiL 27. 

Remeth ki Ramoth- No. 2 Josh. ziz. 21. 

Rephaim, 1 ) tribe. Gen. ziv. 5, zv. 20 ; 2 Sam. 

zzi. 16 

— 2) valley, (Judab.) Josh. zv. 8,zviii. 16; 2 

Sam. V. 18, 22, zziiL 13 ; 1 Chron. zi. 15, 

xiv. 9; l8a.xvil. 5 117 

Rcpbidim....Ex. xviL 1, ziz. 2 ; Num. zzziiL 14. 50 

Resen, Assyrian city Gen. z. 12. 25 

Reuben, tribe Num. zxxii. 29, 33, 37. 91 

Rezeph 2 Kings xix. 12; Isa. zzzviL 12. 

Rhegtum Acts zzviii. 18. 242 

Rheimea, a ruined village in the Hauran 

Rhincolura. See River ef Egypt 

Rhodes Acts xxL 1. 236 

Rhosus, in Pieria, north of Antioch 

Riblah. Num. xxxiv. 11 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 33, xxv. 

6,20: Jer. xxxix. 5, lii. 9, 26 155 

Kimmon, 1) (Simeon.) Zech. xiv. 10; Josh, x v. 

32, xix. 7; 1 Chron. iv. 32 

— 2) Levitical city in Zebulon. Josh. xix. 13 ; 

1 Chron. vi. 77 

— 3) RimmoD-Parez, encampment Num.xxxiiL 

19 

— 4) rock Judg. xx. 45. 99, 198 

Rimmon-Methoar. See Rimmon No. 2. 

Riphath Gen. x. 3. 15 

Rissah, encampment Num. xxxiii. 21. 

JSJibmMb Num. zzziiL 18. 
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Birtr of Egypt Gen. zv. 18 s Nnm. zzzir. 5 ; | 

Josh. zv. 4 ; 1 Kings viiL 65 ; 2 Kings zxiv. 

7; 2 Chron. vit 8; Isa. zzviL 12 56, 69 

Roek Rimmon .Jndg. zz.45. 99, 196 

Rodanim. See Dodanim 1 Chron. L 7. 

Rogel, well, (Judab.) Joth.z\.7,zviU.16; 2 Sam. 

zvlL 17; 1 Kings L 9.- •.•••••— m.. 120 

Roglim-En-Roglim 2 Sam. zvit 17, ziz. 31. 

Rome. Acta iL 10, zviiL 2, ziz. 21, zzviiLU: Rom. 

L7; Gal.vL18; Eph.TL24; PbiI.iT.23; 

CoL iv. 18; 2 Tim. i. 17; PhiL 25... 244 

Routes between Jerusalem and Galilee. 179 

Rnmah 2 Kings zziiL 36. 101 

Ruth, Book of.. 104 



Saba. See Seba No. 1. 

Sabtab, Arabian tribe Gen. z. 7. 

Sabtecah Gen. z. 7. 

Sacchssa 

Salah „ 



VIL Aa 



18 
18 

20 

Salamis, upon Cypraa. Aeti ziii. 5. 220 

Salaminias, in Apamene... 

Salchah. Dent iiL 10; Josh. ziL 5, ziiL 11; 1 

Chron. v. 11 

Salem Gen. ziv. 18; Ps. 1zzTL2t Heb. viL 1. 30 

Salim«=Sbalim....l Sam.iz. 4; John iiL 23. 108,269 

Salmone ^....Aets zzviL 7. 240 

Salt mountain 81 

Salt Sea. Gen. ziv. 3 ; Nnm. zzziv. 12 ; Josh. zv. 

2, 5, zviiL 19. 
Salt valley of. 2 Sam. viii. 13 ; 2 Kings xiv. 7 ; 

I Chron. zviiL 12; 2 /Cbron. zzv. 11 ; 118, 142 
Pillar of. 142 

Samaria, Samaritans, city and province. 1 Kings 
xiiL 32, zvi. 24, 29, zviiL 2, zx. 1, 34, xxiL 
37 ; 2 Kings L 2, iL 25, vL 19, 24, x. I. 17, 
xiiL 1, xiv. 14, xvii. 6; 2 Chron. xviiL 2, 
xxv. 13, xxviii. 15; Ezra iv. 10; Isa. viL 
9, X. 9; Jer. xxiiL 13, xlL 5; Esek. xvL 
53. xxiiL 4 ; Hos. viL 1, x. 5 ; Amos iii. 9 ; 
Obad. 19; Micab L 6; LukexviLll; John 
iv. 4 ; Acts L 8, viiL 1, xv. 3. 

102, 135, 145, 168, 210 

Samos. Actszx. 15. 236, 248 

Samosata, on the Euphrates. 

Samothracia Acts xvL 11. 228 

Samson 103 

Samuel, Samuil Neby. 105, lOr 

Sanir. See Senir 102 

Sansannah, (Judab.) Josh. xv. 31. 

Sapher, Sepher, mountains. Num. xxxiii. 23. 

Saphir Micab L 11. 

Saraim=Sharaim (Judab.) Josh. zv. 36; 1 Sam. 
zvlL 62 ; 1 Chron. iv. 31. 

Sardis Rev. L 11, iiL 1. 

Sardis 244, 253 

Sared, brook Num. zzL 12; Dent iL 1.3. 61 

Sarepta » Zarphath Luke iv. 26. 136, 183 

Sarid, (Zebulon.) Josh. ziz. 10. 

Satala 225 

Saul, death of 114 

— the persecutor 216 

Scardus, mountains 

Seodra, in Illyria 

Scopus, hill, north of Jerusalem »» Nob. 

Scythians 

Scythopolis » Betb-Shean 192 

Sea of Galilee. See Gennesaret 72,187 

Seba, 1) Arabian tribe. Gen. z. 7, z. 28; Isa. 

zUiL 3, zviiL 1. ziv. 14; Ps. IzziL 10 17 

— 2) B3 Sheba. 1 Kings z. 1 ; Isa. Ix. 6 ; Jer. 

vi. 20 ; Esek. zviL 22 ; Job vi. 19 ; Ps. Izxii. 
15; Joel ilLS 19 

— 3) (Simeon.) Josh. xix. 2. 

Sebastea, in Cappadocia. 

Sebennytos, on the Delta in Egypt 

Secacab, (Judab.) Josh. xv. 61. 

Sechu 1 Sam. ziz. 22. 

Seir, land and mountain. Gen. ziv. 6, zxxii. 3, 

xxxiii. 14, xxxvi. 8 ; Num. zxiv. 18 ; Dent 
L 2, 44 ; Josh. xL 17, xiL 7,xxiv. 4; Judg. v. 
4 ; 1 Chron. iv. 42 ; 2 Chron. xx. 22, xxv. 

I I : Isa. xxi. 1 1 ; Ezek. xxv. 8 ; zzzv. 2 ; 
Josh. XV. 10 84, 60 

Seirath Judg. iiL 26. 100 

Sela, Joktheel, Petra. 2 Kings xiv. 7; Isa. zvL 1. 142 
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Se1ah-luiminab-l«koth 1 Sam. xxiiL S8. 

Sde, io Egypt* north of RAmeMi. 

Seleocia Acts zUL 4. 219 

Senaah, (JadAh.)...Em iL 85; N«b. iii.8, y'lL 88. 

Seneb 1 Smb. zir. 4. 109 

Seoir • 128 

Sephar Oen. z. 80. 

Sepharad Obad. 20. 

S^pharraim. 2 Kings zriL 24, zviii. 84, ziz. 18 ; 

Isa. xxzri. 19, zzzyii. 13 146 

Kephety Safet, mountain in Galilee 

Seppborisy capital of Qalilee nnder Kero... 

Serbal, mountain, 25 miles W. N. W. of SinaL 

Serpents, Fiery 60 

Serritodes nnder the Judges 100{ 

Settlement of tbe tribes 68 

Seven Cburches 248 

Shaalabbin, (Dan.) Josb. ziz. 42. 

.Sbaalbim » Sbaalabbin, (Dan.) Judg. L 85 ; 2 

8am. 23, 32; IKingsir.O; lCbron.zL88. 

Sbabtximab, (Issacbar.) ^ Josh. ziz. 22. 

Shalem. Gen. zzziiL 18. 86. Sbalim. 1 Sam. iz.4. 

Sbalisba. See Baal-Sbalisba. 1 Sam. iz. 4. 

Sbamir, 1) in mountains of Epbraim. Judg. z. 1. 

— 2) (Judah.)..f .....Josb. zt. 48. 

Sbaron. Josh. zii. 18 ; 1 Cbron. t. 16, zzvii. 29 ; 

SoL Songs ii. 1 ; Isa. zzziiL 9, zzzt. 2, Izt. 

10; Actflix.35 180,213 

Sbaruthen, (Simeon.) Josh. ziz. 6. 

Sbareb Gen. zit. 17. 

Shebah 129, 

Sbebam Num. zzzii. 8. 

Sbebarim Josh. yiL 6. 

Sbechem. See Sichem 28, 79, 84, 96, 132, 182 

Shefa-Amar, in Galilee 

Sbelepb, Arabian tribe. Gen. z. 26 ; 1 Chron. i. 20. 

Shem:. -. 233 

Sbem, descendants of. i9 

Sherar 109 

Shesbach, Babylon Jer. xxt. 26, Ii. 41. 22 

Shen 1 Sam. rii. 12. 

Shenir ac Sirion >=i Hermon. Deut iii. 9 ; 1 Chron. 

y. 23; SoL Songs ir. 8 128 

Sbicron, (Judab.) Josb. zt. 11. 

Sbibor-Libnath, river, (Asber.) Josh. ziz. 26. 

Sbilbim, (Judab.) Josb. zv. 32. 

Sbilob, (Epbraim.) Josh. zviiL 1, zxi. 2, zxiL 12 ; 

Judg. XTiiL 31, xzL 12, 19 ; 1 Sam. L 3, 24, 

iii. 21, iv. 12, zir. 3 ; 1 Kings iL 27, zL 29, 

xir. 2; Ps. IxzyiiL 60; Jer. viL 12, zzvL 

9, xU. 5 92 

Shimron, Shimron-Meron, (Zebulon.) Josb. zi. 1, 

xii. 20, ziz. 15 89 

Shinar, Babylonia. Gen. z. 10, zi. 2, zir. 1 ; Isa. 

xL 11; Dan. L 2 ; Zeeb. y. 11 80 

Sbittim, 1) =r Abel-Shittim. Num. xzv. 1, zzziiL 

49 ; Josb. ii. 1, iiL 1 ; Micab yi. 6. 

— 2) valley Joel UL 18. 

Shocho 112, 184 

Sbopban, (Gad.) Num. zzziL 85. 

Sbual, (Benjamin.) 1 Sam. ziiL 17. 

Sbunem, (Issacbar.) Josb. ziz. 18; ISam. zzviiL 

4; 1 Kings L 8; 2 Kings iv. 8 140 

Shur, desert of. Ex. zv. 22 ; Num. xxxiii. 8. 45, 58 

— 2) city in the desert. Gen. zvL 7 ; zz. 1 ; 

1 Sam. ZT. 7, xzvlL 8 88, 45 

Sbnsban, Susa. Ezra iv. 9; Neb. L 1; Esther L 

2; Dan. viiL 2 157 

Sibamah, (Reuben.) Num. zzziL 38. 

Sibmab. Josh. ziii. 19; Isa. zvi. 9 ; Jer. zlviiL 

32 66 

Sibraim. Eiek. xlviL 16. 

Sichem, Shocbem-Ncapolis, a Levitical city in 

Epbraim. Gen. xii. 6, zzxvli. 12; Josb. xvii. 

7, XX. 7, xxL 21, zziv. 1, 25, 82; Judg. 

viii. 31, ix. I, zzL 19; 1 Kings ziL 1, 25; 

1 Cbron. vi. 67, viL 28 ; 2 Cbron. z. 1 ; Ps. 

Ix. 6; cviii. 7; Jer. zlL 5; Acts vii. 16. 28, 86 

Sicily, island of 242 

Siddim, valley Gen. xiv. 8. 10. 

Sidon. See also Zidon. Gen. xliz. 13 ; Esra iiL 

7 ; Zecb. ix. 2 ; Matt zi. 21, zv. 21 ; Mark 

iiL 8, ViL 24; Luke iv. 26, vL 17, z. 13; 

Acts xiL 20, xxviL 3 240 

Sihor, Shihor Josb. ziiL 3; 1 Cbron. xiiL 5. 90 

Silla 2 Kings xiL 20. 
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SUoah, SUoam. Neh. iitl5; Isa.TiiL6; Luke 

ZiiL 4; John iz. 7. 123 

Simeon's tomb 

Simeon, tribe..... Josb. ziz. 1-9. 94 

Simyra, on the east of Phcenicia. 

Sin, 1) (Pelusium.)..... ^ Eiek. zzz. 15. 87 

— 2) desert Ez. zvL 1 ; Num. zzzUL 11. 48 

Sinai, 1) mountain. Bz. zvi. 1, ziz. 18, zziv. 16, 

zzzir. 4 ; Levit zzr. 1 ; Judg. v. 5 ; Neb. 
iz. 18; Ps. UviiL 8; Aeto viL 80; GaL iv. 
24..... 48, 50 

— 2) desert Ez.ziz.1; Num. zzziiL 15. 52 

Sinaido Group .....m...... 45 

Sinitos ......Gen. z. 17; 1 Cbron. L 15. 19 

Sinim, tribe, (perhaps ■— China.) Isa. zliz. 12. 

Sinope, souUi eoast of the Black Sea.. 

Sion, 1) ■— Hermon... .....Deut iv. 48. 128 

— 2) (Issacbar.) Josb. ziz. 19. 

Siphmoth, Sephmoth, (Jadab.)....l Sam. zzz. 28. 116 

Sipbron Nnm.zzxiv. 9. | 

Sirion = Shenir =» Hermon Deut. iiL 9. 128- 

Sisera, defeat of 100 

Sitnah fountain Gen. zzvL 21. 

Slime pits, near Sodom m.. 81 

Smyrna. Rav. L 11, iL 8. 244, 249 

Socho, (Judab.) Josb. zr. 85, 48 ; 1 Ssim. zvii. 1 ; 

1 Kings iv. 10; 2 Chron. zL 7, zzviiL 18. 

91, 180, 184 

Sodom. Gen. z. 19, ziiL 10, 12, ziv. 2, zviii. 16, 

ziz. 1, 24, 28; Isa. L 9, iiL 9; Jer. zziiL 

14, zliz. 18, L 40; Exek. zvL 48 ; Zeph. iL 

9 ; Matt z. 15, zL 23 ; Mark vL 11 ; Luke 

z. 12; 2 Pet iL 6 31 

Solomon 121, 132. Pools of. 

Song of the Wells Num. zzL 16-20 

Sophene, in Armenia... 

Sorek, valley, and river Judg. xvL 4. 104 

Spain Rom. xv. 24, 28. 245 

Sphynx 262, 

Springs, upper and nether 91 

Star in the East 172 

St Catherine, near Mount SinaL .^ 

St Stepbeu's martyrdom, place of. 204 

Suceotb, 1) (Gad.) Gen. zzxilL 17; Ex. xii. 37; 

Josb. ZiiL 27; 1 Kings viL 46; Ps. Iz. 6... 101 

— 2) encampment in the desert Num. zxxiiL 5. 36- 

Sues, town and bay of. 44, 461 

Sukkiims 2 Chron. xiL 3. 46 

Sun and moon standstill 85 

Sycaminopolis, near Mount Carmel 

Syene Esek. xxix. 10, zzz. 6. 40 

Sychar 90,182 

Syria . See Aram. Gen. zxii. 21 , zzviiL 5 ; Num. 

zziii. 7 ; Judg. iiL 10, z. 6 ; 2 Sam. viiL 5, 
12, z. 18 ; 1 Kings z. 29, zL 25, zv. 18, 
xix. 15, zz. 1, zziL 1 ; 2 Kings v. 1, vL 8, 
viii. 28, xiL 17, xziv. 2 ; 1 Chron. xvilL 5 ; 

2 Cbron. L 17, xxiL 5 ; Ps. Ix. 1 ; Isa. viL 
1 ; Esek. zvi. 57, zxviL 16 ; Ho!(. xii. 12 ; 
Amos i. 5, ix. 7 ; Matt iv. 24 ; Mark vii. 

26 ; Luke'iL 2 ; Acts xv. 23, 41, xviiL 18... 118 

Syracuse Acts xzviiL 12. 

Syrian Confederacy 119 

Taanaeb, Levitical city in Manasseb. Josh. xii. 

21, xviL 11, zxL 25; Judg. L 27, v. 19; 1 

Kings iv. 12; 1 Cbron. viL 29 89, 95 

Taanath-Shilob Josh. xvL 6. 

Tabes «= Tob Judg. zL 3; 2 Sam. z. 6. 

Tabbath, Epbraim Judg. viL 22. 

Taberab, in the desert Num. zi. 3 ; Deut ix. 22. 54 
Tabor, 1) mountain. Josb. xix. 22; Judg. iv. 6, 

viiL 18 ; Ps. Izzziz. 12 ; Jer. zlvi. 18 ; Hos. 

V. 1 ; Matt xviL 1 ; Mark ix. 2 ; Luke iz. 

28 70, 77, 194 

— 2) e» Cbislotb-Tabor, I<evitical city in Zebulon. 

1 Cbron. vL 77 95 

Tadmor, Palmyra. 1 Kings iz. 18 ; 2 Cbron. viiL 4. 131 

Tagaba, twelve miles north-east fVom Gaza. 

Tabath, encampment ^.......Num. xxxiiL 26. 

Tahpanbes. Jer. zliii. 7, zliv. 1, xlvL 14 ; Eiek. 

zxx. 18 38 

Tabtim-Hodshi 2 Sam. xxiv. 6 

Talmai, kingdom of. 119 

Tamiathis, in the Delta of the Nile., 

Tamyras, river in Phcenicia 
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Tanii, Zoon ». 

TappoAh Jo0h. xvL 8, xiL 17, xr. 34. 

Tanh, encampment. Num. zzxiU. 37. 

TanUbah, (Benjamin.) Joth. xviiL 27. 

Tarentam, in Italy 

Tariehtea, west of the Sea of Galilee 

Tarpelitea.. .• Eira.iv. 0. 

Tanhbhy son of Javan. Qen. x. 4 ; Pi. IxxiL 10 ; 

Im. xxilL 1, IxvL 19 ; Jer. x. 9 ; Esek. 

xxrii. 12, xxxrilL 18 ; Jooah L 8, It. 2. 16, 128 

Tanuf. Acta ix. 11, 80, xL 25, xxu 89. 216 

Tatta, nit lake in Ljeaonia^ — .«•• 

Tannu, moant in Asia Minor 226 

Tavia, in GalaUa 

Tekoa, 1) (Judah.) 2 Sam. xiv. 2, xxiii. 26 ; 1 

Cbron. ii. 24, xL 28; 2 Chron. xL 6; Neh. 

iiL 6, 27 ; Jer. tL 1; Amos L 1 119 

— 2) desert of. 2 Chron. xx. 20. 

Tel-Abib Btek. iit 18. 

Telem. Josh. xt. 24. 

Tel-Haresha. Ezra iL 59; Neh. yii. 61. 

Tel-Melah Ezra iL 59 ; Neh. Tii. 61. 

Tema, Arabian tribe. Gen. xxr. 15; Job ri 19; 

Isa. xxi. 14 ; Jer. xxr. 28. 
Teman, region in Idnmea. Gen. xxxvL 11, 15; 

Jer. xlix. 7; Ezek. xxr. 18; Hab. iiL 8. 

Terraoina, between Rome and Naples. 

Teumessns, in Cbalcidiee 

Thamar » Tamar. Ezek. xlviL 19; xlviiL 28. 

Thantia, in Basban 

Thapsacas. See Thiphsah 

Tbebais >= Upper Egypt 

Thebes Judg. ix. 50; 2 Sam. xL 21. 89 

Thebez 16, 101 

Thebians. 

Thelaim «» Telem, (Judah.) 1 Sam. xv. 4. 

Thelasar, Telassar. 2 Kings xix. 12; Isa.xxxviL12. 

Thelada, in Apamene 

TbelsesB 

ThensB, Samaritan town 

Thessalia. 16 

Tbessalonioa. Acts xyIL 1, xx. 4, xxrii. 2 ; PhiL 

iv. 16 ; 1 Thess. L 1 ; 2 Thess. LI; 2 Tim. 

ir. 10 

Theuprosopan, cape 

Tbisbe, (NaphtalL) 1 Kings xviL 1, xxL 17. 

Thmuis, a large city in Egypt 

Thracia. 16, 

Three Taverns. 243 

Thorii, Greek colony in Italy 

Tih, mountaiu •••• 53 

ThyaUra Kev. Lll,iL 18; Acts xvL 14. 253 

Tiberias, country auU sea. John vL 1, 23. 72, 187, 191 

Tigltth-Pileeer 136,153 

Tigris, river 10 

Timnah, in Edom. (len xxxvi. 40 ; 1 Chron. L 51. 
Timnath, (Judah.) Gen. xxxviiL 12; Josh. xr. 

10, 57, xix. 43 

Timnath-Ueres Judg. iL 9. 

Timnath-Serah Josh. xix. 50, xxiv. 80. 

Tiphaah, Thapsacus. 1 Kings iv. 24. 

— 2) in Palestine... 2 Kings xv. 16. 

Tiras, Tbiras Gen. x. 2. 

Tlnah. Josh. xiL 24; 1 Kings xiv. 17, xv. 21, 33, 

xvL 8; 2 Kings xv. 14 90, 188 

Tob, land s= Istob. Jud. xL 8 ; 2 Sam. x. 8. 

Tochen, (Judah.) 1 Chron. iv. 32. 

Togarman. Gen. x. 8; 1 Chron. L 6; Esek. xxviL 

14, xxxviiL 6 15, 128 

Tolad-El-Tolad, (Simeon.) 1 Chron. iv. 29. 

Tombs of the Kings, in Jerusalem 

TopheL Dent L 1. 

Tophethin, the valley of Hinnom. 2 Kings xxiiL 

10; Jer. viL 81, xix. 6 122 

Tor -» Tur 48 

Tower of Edar Gen. xxxv. 21 ; Micah iv. 8. 

Tower of Psephinos 

Trachonitis Luke iiL 1. 166 

Transfiguration. Mattxvii. 1; Mark ix. 2; Lu.ix.2S. 191 

Trapesus, now Trebiiond 

Travels of our Saviour 

Triparadisus, on the Orontes. 

Tripolis, in Syria, above Beirut 

Truas AcU xvL 8, xx. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 13. 228, 234 

Trogylliunu Acts xx.l5. 236 
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fMom 
TubaL Geo. x. 2 ; Biek. zxzvlH. 2, xzziz. 1, xxvIL 

18, xxxiL 26; Isa. IxvL 19 16, 128 

Tur tTM Tor 48 

Tyana 

Tyre ^ Zor. 2 Sam. v. 11, xxiv. 7; 1 Kings v. 1, 

viL 18, ix. 11 ; 1 Chron. xiv. I, xxii. 4; 2 

Chron. iL 8; Ezra iiL 7 ; Neh. xiiL 16; Ps. 

xiv. 12, Ixxxiii. 7, IxxxviL 4; Isa. xxiu. 1 ; 

Jer. XXV. 22, xxvii. 3, xlvii. 4 ; Ezek. xxvi. 

8 seq. ; Zech. ix. 2 ; Matt xL 21, xv. 21 ; 

Mark iu. 8, viL 24; Luke vL 17, x. 18; 

Acts XiL 20, xxL 3 124, 127, 191 

Tyropceon. 122 

niai iH Bmaus Dan. viiL 2. 

Ummah, (Asher.) Josh. xix. 30. 

Uphai, perhaps ^s Ophir. Jer. x. 9; Dan. x. 5. 20 

Upper and Lower Pools. '« Kings L 33. 123 

Ur, in Chaldea Gen. xL 28 : Neh. ix. 7. 26 

Urfah, or Orfah 27 

Urtas 112 

UUoa.. 127 

Us, in Idumea. Job L 1; Jer. xxv. 20. 20 

Uzal Gen. x. 27. 20 

Ussen-Uerah 1 Chron. viL 24. 
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Valley of Arabah 57 IV.CDg 

— Chesemongers ■» Tyropceon 122 I. 

— Ease 48 

— Gihon 121, 123 L 

— Jehoshaphat 121 I. 

— Kidron, another name for Jehnnhaphnt 122 L 

— Salt 2 Sam. viiL 18. 118, 142 

— Uie son of Hinnom 122 I. 

— the Tyropceon.. 122 I. 

Via Dolorosa L 

Wady-Es-Sheikh 48 IIL Ba 

Wady Rahah ^..... 49 IIL Ba 

Wailing, place of 126, 267 

Wanderings of David 1121 

Waters of Dimon 66 

— Merom 131 

— Nimrim 68 

Wilderness 177 

— Judah 178 

— Shur S3 

— Sin 48 

— Tekoa 139 

— Ziph 113 

Woods of Ephraim 35, 120 

Zaanaim, (Nnphtali.) Josh. xix. 33 ; Judg. iv. 11. 

Zaanan, perhnpe = Zenan Micah L 11. 

Zalmon, mountain Judg. ix. 48; Ps. IxviiL 14. 

Zalmonah, encampment Num. xxxiiL41. 

Zamzummim Dent iL 20. 30 

Zanoab, (Judah.) Josh. xv. 34, 56 ; 1 Chron. iv. 

18; Neh. iiL 13, xL 30 

Zsphon, (Gad.) Josh. xiiL 27. 

Zarah Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 15, 4. 

Zareab, Zorah, (Judah.) Josh. xv. 33. xix. 41 ; 

Judg. xiiL 2, 25, xvL 31, xviiL 2 ; 1 Chron. 

iL 53, iv. 2 98, 103, 134 

Zaretan, Zared ...Josh. iii. 16. 83, 133 

Zarphath «. Sarepta.....l KingsxviLO; Obad. 20. 183 

Zarthan, Zareda. See Zererath 130 

Zeboim, 1) in the valley of Siddim. Gen. x. 19, 

xiv. 2 ; Dent xxix. 23 ; Hos. xL 8. 

— 2) valley in Benjamin. 1 Sam. xiiL 18; Neh. 

xL84 :il, 65, 76, lOOlV. Dg 

Zebab 101,118' 

Zebulon Josh. xix. 10-16. 95 FV". Cc 

Zeohariah 163 fllL Fa 

Zedad Num. xxxiv. 8; Ezek. xlviL 15. V. Fg 

Zelah, (Benjamin.) Josh. xviiL 28 ; 2 Sam. xxL 

14 120 

Zelzah, (Benjamin.) 1 Sam. x. 2. 108 

Zemarite, Canaanitish people Gen. x. 18. 19 

Zemaraim, (Benjamin.) Josh. xviiL 22 ; 2 Chron. 

XiiL 4 184 

Zenan »=> Zaanan Josh. xv. 37. 

Zephath-Horroah Judg. L 17. 57, 100 

Zepbatbah, valley in Judah 2 Chron. xiv. 10. IIL Dd 

Zer. (NftphUlL) Josh. xix. 85. 
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Vim 

— .Num. zzL IS : Dent iL IS. 61 

Zcranih ■» Zartban ■- Z«r»day (MaatsMh.) Jofh. 

iiL 16 ; Jiidg. tIL 32 ; 1 Kings ir. 12, tU. 

46, zL 26 1 2 Chroo. It. 17 88, 133 

Zereth^hahar, (Rmibeii.).. Jofb. ziiL 19. 

Qddim, (Naphftali.) Josh. zU. 85. 

ZidoB — SidoD, ZidoaitM. Oen. z. 15, 19; Dtut 

iiL 9; Josh. zL 8, ziz. 28; Jadg. t 81, iU. 

8, ZTiii. 28 ; 2 Sam. zzir. 6 : 1 Eings r, 6, 

zL 1, ztL 31, zriL 9; 2 Kings zziiL 13 ; 

I ChroD. zziL 4 ; Isa. zziiL 2 ; Jer. zzr. 

22, zzTiL3,zlTiL4; Bsok. zzriL 8, zzviiL 

22; Joel UL 4 18, 128, 191 

Uklag, (Simeon.) Josh. zr. 31, ziz. 5 ; 1 Sam. 

zzTii. 6, zzz. 1, 26 ; 2 Sam. L 1 ; 1 Chron. 

ir. 30, zii. 1; Neh. zL 28.. 115 

Zimraa. Oen. zzt. 2 ; 1 Chron. L 32; Jer. xxr, 

25. 
Zin, Wilderness of. Nam. zUt 21, zz. 1, zzriL 

14, zzziiL 36, zzzir. 3 ; Josh. zr. 1, 3.^... 53 
Zion, ei^ of Darid, monntdn. 2 Sam. t. 7 ; 1 

Kinn TiiL 1 ; 2 Kings ziz. 31 ; 1 Chron. zi. 

5 ; 2 Chron. r. 2 ; Ps. ii. 6, zIt. 7, zz. 2, 

zlTUi. 2, L 2, IL 18, IzzlT. 2, IzzTi 2, 

zerlL 8, dL 16, ezzT. I, ezzzilL 3, ezzzrU. 

1; Isa. L 27, iL 3. z. 12, zliz. H UL 1; 



IILEh 
ILCb 



V. Bf 



IVJlBg 
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Jer. It. 6 ; Joel UL 17 ; Amos L 2, tL 1 ; 

MicahiiL12; Zeeh.TiiL3; Zeph. iiL 14«.. 122 

Zior, (Jodah.) ......Josh. zr. 54. 

Ziph, 1) Joiib. zr. 24, 65; 1 Sam. zziiL 14, 19, 

zztL 1; 2 Chron. zL 8 91, 113, 134 

— 2) Wilderness of. 113 

Zis, eli£ 2 Chron. zz. 16. 138 

I Ziia, a rained eitj near Heshbon. 

jZoan — Tanis.Nam.zUL22; Ps.1zztUL43; Isa. 

ziz. 11, zzz. 4 ; Jer. zzz. 14 ; Bsek. zzz. 

14... .-. 37 

Zoar — Belah. Oen. ziiL 10, zir. 2, ziz. 22 ; 

Dent zzzir. 3; Isa. zr. 5; Jer. zItIIL 

34. 31, 65, 76 

Zobah, Aram-Zobah. 1 Sam. zir. 47 ; 2 Sam. tUL 

3, z. 6, zzilL 36 ; 1 Kings zL 23; 1 Chron. 

ZTiiL 3, ziz. 6; Ps. Iz. 1.. 109, 118, 119 

Zoheleth. 1 Kings L 0. 

Zophim, on Mount Pisgah Nam. zzuL 14. 

Zor ■» Tyre. Josh. ziz. 29; Joel iiL 4; Amos 

L 9.. ^ 127, 191 

Zora. SeeZarea. 

Zorah, (Dan,) 98, 103, 134 

Znph....... „ 1 8aa.lz.5. 108 

Znsim, tribe. .......••.QeB. zIt. 5. 3 
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